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II.# 


I. 

OOXTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIQUE  ORA  TENEBANT 


Commentators  and  translators  alike  understand  this  verse  to 
express  by  its  first  clause  the  silenoe,  by  its  second  the  attention 
— manifested  by  the  fixed  countenances  of  the  audience — with 
which  Aeneas  was  heard :  "  Et  tacuerunt  et  desiderio  ducebantur 
audiendi,"  Donatus.  "  Aut  ora  intuebantur  loquentis,  aut  im- 
mobiles  vultus  habebant,  ut  Gtorg.  U-  USS:  *  Tcnvitqae  inhians 
tria  Cerberus  ora,9  i.e.  immobilia  habuit;  aut  intenti  tenebant, 
habebant,  ut  sit  figura,  et  intelligamus  ora  intenta  habe- 
bant/9 Serv.  u  Intenti  ora  tenebant,  ornate :  erant  intenti, 
habebant  vultus  et  oculos  intentoe  et  converse*  in  Aeneam," 
Heyne.  Ewu  $€  icai  tr\r\ixa  wpoawwov  paXiara  wpo<ro\ti^  tfi^aatv 
<X(<»  ov^'  ***ivo  wapt\twt9  tqv  psj  Kai  o+OaXpoic  qvtkhq,  oaa  xac 


•  A*  to  the  source  of  the  second  book,  see  Macrob.  Saturn.  6.  t ,  who  introduces 
Eustathius  saying  :  "  Dicturumne  me  putatis  ea  quae  vulgo  nota  sunt?  quod 
Theocritum  sibi  feoerit  pastoralis  opens  auctorem,  ruralis  Hesiodum  P  et  quod  in 
ipsis  Georgicis,  tempestatis  serenitatisque  signa  de  Arati  Fhaenomenis  traxerit  ? 
rel  quod  ereniooem  Troiae,  cum  Sinone  suo,  et  equo  ligneo,  ceterisque  omnibus, 
quae  librum  ucundum  faciunt,  a  Pisandro  paene  ad  verbum  transcripserit  P" 
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(vert,  xptiaafAtvovC)  f*ovovov\i  tihv  \u\twv  t^uprijaai  tov  Xtyovrar 
roue  aicovovTaCy  wpoaOtig  on  tcai  cvqrei/i^ov*  Tovrecmv  arc  ro>c 
t/ooc  avrov  roic  oipsoip  €«\ov,  Eugen.  de Bulgaria.  "In- 
tenti ora  tenebant  ut,  8.  520,  '  defixi  ore  tenebant,'  explica : 
*  sie  richteten  aufmerksam  den  blick,'  "  Gossrau.  "  Intenti  ora 
tenebant  :  ergo  ut  solent  intenti,  in  ipso  ore  apparebat  intentio," 
Wagner  (1861).  "Ora  tenere  is  not,  as  in  Oeorg.  U-  U83, 
equivalent  to  linguam  continere,  but  means  to  hold  the 
countenance  in  attention,  as  in  7.  250  (where  observe  the  epithet 
'  defixa,'  and  compare  6.  156),  8.  520,"  Conington.  "  Intenti 
ora  tenebant  :  habebant  vultus  et  oculos  intentos,  et  con  versos 
in  Aeneam,"  Forbiger  (1873). 

"  they  ceissit  all  attanis  incontinent, 
with  mouthis  clois  and  vissage  taking  tent.*'  Douglas. 

"  they  whisted  all,  with  fixed  face  attent."  Surrey. 

"  they  whusted  all,  and  fixt  with  eies  ententive  did  behold." 

Phaer. 
"  stavan  taciti,  attenti,  e  disiosi 
d'udir  gia  tutti."  Caro. 

"  taciti  tutti,  e  con  yolti  bramosi 
d'adire,  immoti  stavansi."  Alfieri. 

u  still  war's  und  jedes  ohrhing  an  Aeneeni  munde."  Schiller. 

"  rings  war  alles  verstummt  nnd  gespannt  bielt  jeder  das  antlitz.*' 

J.  H.  Vojjs. 
"  each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lip  compressed, 
when  thus  began  the  heroic  guest."  Conington. 

The  interpretation  is  false,  and  there  is  not  one  of  all  this 
brilliant  field  of  philologist  truth-hunters  whose  horse  has  not 
shied  and  thrown  him  on  the  kerb  of  the  deep  dark  well  in 
which  his  vixen  game  so  loves  to  lurk,  and  down  into  which, 
audax — not  in  iuventa  but  in  Bene  eta— and  cheerily 
harking-in  with  Hermes' and  Athena's*  "  wboop,  whoop,  halloo!" 
I  propose  now  at  all  risks  to  pursue  her.  Let  him  who  has  a 
taste  for  such  adventure  draw  on  his  spatterdashes  and  accom- 


*  This  Rem.  was  written  for,  and  first  published  in,  the  Hcrtiiatkctta  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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pany  me.  I  promise  him  sport,  if  nothing  jnore.  *'  Allons ! 
Vive  la  chasse  de  la  verite"  !" 

Ora  is  here  neither  the  face »,  nor  the  mouth  literally,  but  the 
mouth  figuratively,  t.  e.,  tlie  speech,  voice,  or  utterance  {exactly  as 
(verse  423)  "  ora  sono  discordia,"  sound  of  voice  or  speech,  dis- 
agreeing tcith  assumed  ajypearance.  Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  6. 
583  (of  Procne) : 

.     .     .    "  dolor  ora  repreasit, 
verbaque  quaerenti  satis  indignantia  linguae 
defuerunt" 

[grief  repressed  her  utterance]);  and  ora  tenebant  is  neither 
tcere  holding  their  mouths  closed,  literally,  nor  were  Iiolding  their 
faces  fixed,  but  were  holding  their  mouths  closed,  figuratively,  i.  e., 
tcere  holding-in  (withholding)  their  voice,  speech,  or  utterance ;  in 
other  words,  were  remaining  silent;  exactly  as  («),  "dolor  ora 
repressit"  (just  quoted),  grief  repressed  her  mouth,  i.e.,  her 
utterance ;  and  as,  still  more  exactly  (b),  Ovid,  Met.  9.  513 : 

.     .    .    "  poterisne  loqui  ?    poterisne  fateri  ? 
coget  amor,  potero ;  vel  si  pudor  ora  trticbit, 
littera  celatos  arcana  fatebitur  ignes" 

[shame  will  hold  my  mouth  (voice) ;  i.  e,,  will  keep  me  silent']  ;  and 
more  exactly  still,  and  even  word  for  word  (*),  Lucan,  4.  172: 

.    .    .    "  tenture  parumper 
ora  metu;  tantum  nutu  motoque  sslutant 
ease  raos.    roox  ut  stimulis  maioribus  ardena 
rupit  amor  leges,  audet  transcendere  vallum 
miles,  in  amplexus  effusas  tendero  palmas. 
hwpitis  ille  ciet  nomen,  vocat  ille  propinquum'' 

[they  held  their  mouths,  i.  e.,  their  voice,  sj/ecch,  utterance]  ; 
also  («f),Senec.  Troad.  531: 

"  cohibt  parumper  ora,  questusque  opprime;" 

and,  however  differently  expressed  (being  prose),  still  pre- 
cisely the  same  thought  (e),  Seneca,  de  Vita  Beata,  27:  "Ut 
quotiens  aliquid  ex  illo  proferetur  oroculo,  intenti  et  compressa 
voce  audiatis,"  where  we  have  the  very  intenti  of  our  text, 
and  where  "  compressa  voce"  is  our  text's  ora  tenebant. 

How  truly  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ora  tenebant  of  our 
text  is  further  shown,  and  scarcely  less  strikingly,  on  the 
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one  hand  by  Servius's  own  quotation,  Gcorg.  U-  U$$  '  "  tenuit- 
que  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora"  ^neither,  surely,  with  Servius, 
"  kept  his  three  faoes  fixed,"  "  immobilia  habuit"  (a  picture 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous),  nor  "  kept  his  three  mouths  closed" 
(literally),  for  he  has  them  partially  open  ("inhians"),  as  it  is 
right  he  should  have  them,  the  mouth  being  always  partially 
open  whether  in  the  passions  of  wonder  and  admiration  or  in  the 
expectation  inseparable  from  attentive  listening,  as  Yal.  Flacc. 
5.  469 : 

.     .     •     "  postquam  piimis  inhiantia  dictis 
agmina,  suppressumque  videt  iam  murmur  Iason, 
talia  miranti  propius  tulit  oraa  tyranno ;" 

Shakespeare,  King  John,  U>  U  " 

"  1 saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
the  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
with  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor**  news, 
who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
that  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent ;" 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  5.  858  : 

.     .    .    "  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 
more  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
on  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
of  horses  led  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold 
dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  all  agape  ;" 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1. 17 : 

"  the  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
she  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain ; 
with  head  upraised  and  look  intent, 
and  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
and  locks  flung  back  and  lip*  apart, 
like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
in  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
the  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand  ;*' 

and  Mr.  Conington's  "  lip  compressed"  being  a  mistake  not 
merely  with  respect  to  Virgil's  meaning,  but  with  respect  to  the 
natural  phenomenon,  and  descriptive  of  the  habitus,  not  of  a 
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pleased  and  attentive  listener,  but  of  a  pugilist,  or  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  a  party — some  Cromwell  or  some  Gladstone — who 
throws  down  his  bill  on  the  table  and  defies  you  to  reject  it], 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  general  use  of  solvere 
ora,  resolvere  ora,  tnovere  ora,  aperire  ora — all  plainly  opposites 
of  ienere  ora — to  express  the  breaking  of  silence,  the  beginning 
to  speak.  Nor  is  direct  testimony  to  the  same  effect  altogether 
wanting,  the  passage  having  been  thus  paraphrased  by  Sulpicius, 
AnthoL  Lai.  Burm.  (ed.  Meyer),  223.  7 : 

"  conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ore  loquentis 
ora  tenentf* 

where — "  intenti  ore  loquentis' '  expressing  fully  and  unmistak- 
ably the  intentness  with  which  the  hearers  look  the  speaker  in 

the  face — the  remaining  words,  viz.,  "  ora  tenent,"  can  hardly 

* 

by  possibility  be  anything  else  than  keep  their  mouth*  quiet,  i.  e., 
say  nothing. 

Ora  ienere  is  thus  the  Latin  representative  of  the  Greek 
oTopa  t\uvf  equally  figurative,  and  equally  signifying  to  keep 
silence,  as  the  two  following  examples  sufficiently  testify,  Eurip. 
Suppl.  513 : 

o*iy\  ABpcurr,  ix€  mof*** 
kou  firf  'myx»<r0c  T«r  cfiUBV  rovs  covs  \oyovt 
Bqs. 

Soph.  Trachin.  976  (Senex  to  Hyllus) : 

ffiya,  rticrov,  firj  Kivr)<rr\s 
aypta*  oBvrtiv  warpot  mpofpowoi. 
fif  yap  wpovtrtis,     aAA'  i<rx<  Scucwv 
arofia  coif. 

And  the  ora  tenebant  of  our  text  is  our  author's  usual  modi- 
fied repetition  in  the  latter  part  of  his  verse— whether  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  impressiveness,  or  the  greater  ease  and 
fluency  of  versification,  or  the  less  difficult  introduction  of  au 
additional  thought  (on  this  occasion,  intenti),  or  whether  for  all 
three  purposes  at  once— of  the  thought  just  expressed  in  the 
former  part  (on  this  occasion,  (x>nticuere).  Compare  (*r), 
Soph.  Trachin.  976  (just  quoted),  where  the  thought  aiyn  is 
repeated  in  the  same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  cox- 
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ticubre  is  repeated  in  our  text  (arya,  ia\€  aropct :  conticuere, 
or  a  tenebant),  the  thought  Sokcuv  being  added  to  the  repetition 
in  the  Greek,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thought  intenti  is 
added  to  the  repetition  in  the  Latin.  (A),  Eurip.  SuppL  613  (just 
quoted),  where  the  thought  my  a  is  not  only  repeated  in  the 
same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is  re- 
peated in  our  text  (*ty\  c\i  trro/ua :  con  tic  u  ere,  ora  tenebant), 
but  re-repeated  and  enlarged  upon  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next  verse.  («•),  Eurip.  Androm.  250 : 

where  the  thought  <n  aurai  is  repeated  in  the  same  figurative  form 
in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is  repeated  in  our  text : 

(TtWira),   tVlXaZvfWl  tfrDjUQ  :    CONTICUERE,  ORA  TEN EB ANT.        And 

(rf),  Plochiri  Poeniatium  drama}  wum : 

0*170,  <rwway  <r$ryy*  roS*  \avpor  <rrofiaf 

where  the  thought  <nyaf  already  repeated  in  atwna,  is  re-repeated 
in  the  same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is 
repeated  in  our  text  (<xrya,  oiujwa,  atjktyyi  roSt  Xavpov  <rro/ua  : 
conticuere,  ora  tenebant),  the  thought  Xavpov  being  added 
to  the  re-repetition  in  .the  Greek,  as  the  thought  intenti  is 
added  to  the  repetition  in  the  Latin.  That  the  repetition,  so 
manifest  and  unmistakable  in  these  examples,  has  so  long  es- 
caped detection  in  our  text  is  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  to  the 
ambiguity  of  ora,  a  word  equally  significant  of  face  and  of 
mouth ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  modification  of  the  repetition  by 
the  change  of  time :  conticuere,  tenebant — they  have  become 
silent  and  were  holding — a  change  of  time  necessary  to  the  full 
expression  of  the  thought :  they  ceased  to  speak  and  were  continu- 
ing silent. 

Nor  is  a  right  interpretation  of  our  text  the  sole  fruit  of  a 
right  understanding  of  the  expression  tenere  ora.  The  interpre- 
tation of  other  passages,  not  only  of  Virgil,  but  of  other  authors 
also,  is  rectified  at  the  same  moment,  ex.  gr.  (I),  Aen.  11.  120 : 

.     .     .    "  illi  obstupuere  silontes 
conversique  oculos  inter  se,  atque  ora  tenebant  /" 

not  they  stood  in  silent  astonishment  looking  at  each  other,  and 
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held  their  faces  (fixed),  but  they  stood  in  silent  astonishment  looking 
at  each  other,  and  held  their  months  (quiet) ,  i.  e.  withheld  their  utter- 
once,  or  speech  =»  said  nothing—"  ora  tenebant"  being  a  modified 
repetition  (variation)  of  the  theme  "  obstupuere  silentes,"  as  ora 
tenebant  in  our  text  is  a  modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the 
theme  conticuere  ;  and  "  oonverd  oculos  inter  se,"  a  third  thought 
thrown  in  between  theme  and  variation,  and  attached  to  the 
former  ("  silentes  et  oonversi  oculos  inter  se  obstupuere"),  as 
intenti  in  our  text  is  a  third  thought  thrown  in  between  theme 
and  variation,  and  attached  to  the  latter  (ora  tenebant  in- 
tenti).     (*),  Aen.  8.  520  : 

.     .     .     "  defixique  ora  tenebant 
Aeneas  Anchisiades  et  fidus  Achates, 
multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant,'' 

where  the  meaning  is :  standing  fixed  in  one  position ,  kept  their 
months  (quiet),  i.  e.,  mid  nothing ',  and  revolved  many  hardships  with 
their  minds ;  and  where  the  silence  referred-back-to  in  the  words 
44  multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant"  has  not  been 
mentioned  at  all,  if  the  words  "  defixi  ora  tenebant"  be  rightly 
interpreted  kept  their  faces  fixed.  (8),  Ennius,  ap.  Cicer.  deDivi- 
nationcy  1.  US  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

*  4  *ic  expectabat  populus  atque  ora  tenebat 
rebus,  utri  magni  victoria  sit  data  regni ;" 

not,  the  people  expected  and  held  their  faces  fixed,  but  the  people 
expected  in  silence.     And  (4),  Val.  Flacc.  4.  322  : 

.     .    .     "  qua  mole  iacentis  [Amyci] 
ipse  etiam  expleri  rictor  nequit,  oraque  longo 
communis  obtutu  mirans  tenet  ;M 

where,  far  more  than  either  in  our  text  or  in  any  of  the  just 
cited  examples,  ora  tenere  might  (on  account  of  the  superadded 
44  obtutu")  be  suspected  of  meaning  to  hold  the  face  fixed  [admir- 
ing, holds  his  face  fixed  in  a  long  gaze) ;  but  where,  nevertheless, 
the  "  obtutu  ora  premit"  of  Statius  ITheb.  1.  U90 : 

.    .     .     "  stupet  omine  tanto 
defixus  senior,  divina  oracula  Phoebi 
agnoscens,  monitusque  datos  vocalibus  antris. 
obtutu  gelidn  ora  prcinit,  laetusquc  per  arlu? 
horror  iit  " 
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(plainly  incapable  of  being  understood  of  the  face  at  all,  and 
equally  plainly  nothing  more  than  an  emphatic  "  obtutu  ora 
tenet99)]  forbids  us  to  find  other  meaning  than  keeps  silence  in 
a  long  gaze  of  admiration — gazes  long  in  silent  admiration.  And 
so,  precisely, "  obtutu  tenet  ora,"  Aen.  7.  2U9 : 

"  talibus  Ilionei  dictis  defixa  Latinus 
obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immobilis  baeret, 
intentos  volvens  oculos" 

-the  very  passage  which  has  been  put  forward  as  demonstrative 
that  the  expression  ora  tenere  signifies  to  hold  the  face  fixed — is  not 
holds  his  face  fixed  in  a  gaze,  rolling  his  eyes  intently,  but  (as  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  examples  just  now  commented  upon,  viz. : 
Val.  Flaoo.  4.  322,  and  Stat.  Theb.  1.  U90)  holds  his  mouth  fixed 
in  a  gaze,  rolling  his  eyes  intently,  i.  e.,  gazes  with  fixed  and  silent 
mouth,  and  rolling  eyes  intent.  Or,  if  to  any  one  those  examples 
be  unsatisfactory,  let  him  compare  Stat.  Tlicb.  11.  &9  : 

"  stabat  in  Argolicae  ferrato  margine  turns 
egregius  lituo  dextri  Mavortis  Enipeus 
hortator ;  sed  nunc  miseris  dabat  utile  signum, 
suadebatque  fugam,  et  tutos  in  castra  receptus ; 
cum  subitum  obliquo  descendit  ab  aere  vulnus, 
urgentisque  sonum  laeva  manus  aure  retcnta  est 
sicut  erat ;  f  ugit  in  vacuas  iam  spiritus  auras, 
iam  gelida  ora  tacent,  carmen  tuba  sola  peregit," 

where  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  no  matter  in  which  of  its  three 
senses — mouth,  face,  head — "  ora"  be  understood,  not  fixedness  of 
feature  but  only  silence  can  by  any  possibility  be  meant ;  just  as 
not  fixedness  of  feature,  but  only  silence,  profound  silence  can  by 
any  possibility  be  meant  in  the  exact  Ovidian  parallel,  I  might 
almost  say  repetition,  of  our  text,  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  U7 : 

"  cum  tu  desisti,  mortaliaque  ora  quierunt, 
clausaque  non  longa  contic uere  mora," 

where  "  oonticuere"  is  the  modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the 
theme  "  ora  quierunt,"  as  the  ora  texebant  of  our  text  is  the 
modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the  theme  conticuere  ;  and 
where  to  the  variation  are  added  the  thoughts  "  clausa"  and 
"  non  longa  mora"  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  variation  in  our 

• 

text  is  added  the  thought  intenti. 
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With  the  active  tenere  ora,  premere  ora,  compare  the  passive 
ora  quiescere,  ora  requiescere ;  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  U7  (just 
quoted) : 

"  cum  tu  deeisti,  mortaliaque  ora  quUrunt  ;" 

Am.  6.  102 : 

"  ut  primum  ceuit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  quierutU  ;" 

ibid.  6.  300  : 

"  ut  primum  placati  animiet  trepida  ora  quiertmt  ;" 

Propert.  3.  10. 9  : 

"  Alcyonum  poaitis  requitseant  ora  quereli*, 

increpet  absumptum  nee  sua  mater  Ityn" 

— in  Vhich  passages  "quierunt"  and  "  requiescant"  express 
quiet,  rest  from  action,  exactly  as  "  quievit,"  last  word  of  the  third 
book,  expresses  quiet,  rest  from  action ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that,  the  subject  of  "  quierunt"  and  "  requiescant"  being  "  ora," 
quiet  of  the  mouth  only  is  meant ;  whereas  in  the  third  book, 
the  subject  of  "  quievit"  being  Aeneas,  quiet  both  of  mouth  and 
limbs  is  meant:  Aeneas  not  only  ceased  to  speak,  but  ceased  to 
gesticulate ;  and  the  thought  which  so  appropriately  and  impres- 
sively closes  the  third  book  is  neither,  with  Burmann  and  Wun- 
derlich,  "  somno  se  tradidit,"  nor  with  Wagner  in  his  edition  of 
Heyne  (1832),  "  narrare  desiit,"  but  with  Wagner  (1861)— 
studiedly,  however  imperfectly,  translating,  as  is  his  wont,  from 
my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (part  2,  p.  53),  and  my  paper  in 
the  Goettingen  Philologus  (vol.  11,  p.  480) — "  Non  cubitum  ivit, 
sed  finita  narratione  rediit  ad  habitum  oompositum  et  quietum." 
How  much  more  in  ancient  times  than  at  present  the  notion  of 
motion  was  contained  in  the  notion  of  speech  appears  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  so  frequent  expressions:  tenere  ora, premere  ora,  e\uv 
trTOfia,  and  their  opposites  ;  solvere  ora,  rosokere  ora,  movere  ora, 
aperire  ora,  Siaipuv  to  arofia,  Xvtiv  to  arofia,  avotytiv  to  <rrofia 
(for  similar  expressions  are  not  uncommon  either  in  our  own  or 
other  modern  languages),  than  from  the  strong  pictures  of  im- 
mobility of  mouth,  face,  and  even  of  the  whole  person,  so  often 
presented  to  us  by  ancient  writers  along  with  the  picture  of 
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silence.    Some  of  these  pictures,  viz.,  Aen.  11.  120 ;  8.  520 ; 
7.  2&9f  will  be  found  cited  above ;  another  is  Aen.  6.  £69 : 

*'  ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat, 
nee  magis  inoepto  vultum  aermone  moretur 
quam  si  dura  aUex  aut  stet  Marpeaia  cautes.'T 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  IS.  538 : 

.     .     .    "  obmutuit  ilia  dolore, 
et  pariter  vocem  lacrymasque  introrsus  obortas 
devorat  ipse  dolor,  duroque  simillima  saxo 
torpet." 


Ibid.  6.  301 : 


.     .    .     "  orba  resedit 
examines  inter  natos  natasque  virumque, 
diriguitque  nialis.     nullos  movet  aura  capillos. 
in  vultu  color  est  sine  sanguine,    lumina  moestis 
stant  immota  genis.    nihil  est  in  imagine  vivi. 
ipsa  quoque  interius  cum  duro  lingua  palato 
congelat,  et  venae  desistunt  posse  moveri. 
nee  flecti  cervix,  nee  brachia  reddere  gestus, 
nee  pes  ire  potest :  intra  quoque  viscera  saxum  est. 


'f 


Philemon,  Fragm.  16  (Anthol.  Pal.)  : 

E70*  \i9ov  fi*v  rrjy  NiojSipr,  /x«  rovs  Otovs, 
ovSrror*  trru(Tdr\¥y  outit  pvv  irtiffOrjirofiau 
ws  rovr*  eycrcr  avBponror  inro  8c  rvtv  Ktucwy 
rwv  (rvfitrtfovTwy  rov  re  ffvfiflavros  vaOout 
ovZtv  \a\iiirai  twafievri  rrpos  oviwa 
vpotrrjyoptvfrri  8ia  to  firj  Qcoreiv  \i9os. 

Paul.  Silentiar.,  AnthuL  Pal.  7.  588  : 

AafAOx0?1*  M0lfH??  wufiarffy  \nr*&wraro  ffiyrjy 
<ptv  ro  koAov  jAovirrjs  0ap0irov  liptfxtti. 

In  this  last,  however,  the  quiet,  rest,  or  stirring  no  more,  whieh 
accompanies  and  completes  the  silence  of  the  musician,  is  not  the 
musician's  own,  but  his  instrument's. 

Conticuere.  "  Conticuerunt,  non  tacuerunt,  quia  omnes," 
La  Cerda.  That  conticuere  expresses  not  that  they  were  all 
silent  together ,  but  that  the  silence  of  one  and  all  (of  the  omnes) 
was  deep  and  perfect,  appears  firstly,  from  "  conticuit"  being 
the  very  word  used  («),  in  the  last  verse  of  the  third  book  to 
express  the  silence  of  Aeneaa — of  Aeneas  singly  and  alone  : 
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"  conticuit  tandem  factoque  hie  fine  quievit  ;'' 

and  (b),  in  Terse  54  of  the  sixth  book,  to  express  the  silenoe  of 
the  Sibyl  singly  and  alone  ("  talia  fata  conticuit") ;  as  well  as  the 
very  word  used  (e),  by  Apuleius  to  express  the  similar  silence, 
or  ceasing  to  speak,  of  Psyche,  Met.  i.  87 :  "  Sic  profata  virgo 
conticuit,"  not  to  insist  on  its  being  the  very  word  (<f ),  by  which 
Statins,  Theb.  8.  267,  expresses  the  silence  on  board  a  ship  at  sea 
in  the  dead  of  night : 

44  sic  ubiper  ductus  uno  ratis  obruta  somno 
conticuit,  tantique  maris  secura  iuventus 
mandavere  animas,  solus  stat  puppe  magister 
pcrvigil,  inscriptaque  deus  qui  imvigat  alno ;" 

and  the  very  word  (e),  by  which  Severus  (see  below)  sets  before 
us  the  deep  silenoe  observed  by  Latin  Eloquence  mourning  the 
death  of  Cicero ;  secondly,  from  the  well-known  general  use 
of  the  particle  con  to  intensify  the  action  of  an  individual; 
thirdly,  from  the  little  occasion  there  was  that  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  very  next  word  should  be  anticipated;  and,  more 
than  all,  from  "  conticuere"  being  the  precise  word  used  by 
Ovid  [ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  Jfl)  to  express  the  complete  silenoe  of  his 
friend  Salanus's  one  only  mouth : 

44  cum  tu  desisti,  mortaliaque  era  qnierunt, 

clausaque  non  longa  conticuere  mora." 

But  coxtictiere  is  not  merely  they  were  entirely  silent,  it  is 
something  more;  it  expresses  the  passage  from  the  state  of 
speaking  to  the  state  of  silenoe  :  they  have  become  entirely  silent, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  liate  entirely  ceased  to  speak, 
exactly  as  3.  718,  "  conticuit  tandem,"  at  length  he  has  become 
entirely  silent,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  has  entirely  ceased  to 
speak.     Compare  Eleg.  in  obit.  Maecen.  52 : 

44  postquam  victrices  conticuere  tubae" 

[after  the  trumpets  hate  entirely  ceased  to  sound],  Severus,  de 
morte  Ciceronis  Fragm.,  Anthol.  Lat.,  Burm.  (ed.  Meyer),  124. 
10: 

"  abstulit  una  dies  aevi  decus,  ictaque  luctu 
conticuit  Latiae  tristis  Facundia  linguae" 

[Latin  Eloquence,  sad  and  mourning,  has  entirely  ceased  to  speak"]. 
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Strong  in  itself,  and  no  matter  where  placed,  conticuere  is 
doubly  strong  owing  to  its  position  before,  not  after,  its  nomi- 
native ;  still  stronger  owing  to  its  position,  first  word  in  the  verse ; 
and  stronger  still,  owing  to  the  verse  in  which  it  is  first  word 
being  first  verse  of  the  book. 

Intknti.  Not,  with  Conington  and  the  commentators  gener- 
ally, "  to  be  taken  adverbially  and  as  part  of  the  predicate," 
but  to  be  taken  adjectively  and  as  equivalent  to  a  predicate :  in- 
tent y  i.  e.,  being  intent :  tlie  whole  company  ceased  talking,  ami  being 
intent  teas  silent,  exactly  equivalent  to  teas  intent  and  silent ; 
intenti  being  as  thoroughly  in  form  and  more  thoroughly  in 
sense  an  adjective  than  was  ever  any  one  of  Horace's  four  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  adjectives,  "invidus,"  "iracun- 
dus,"  "  iner8"  and  "  vinosus."  Settled  the  grammar,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term?  Of  course,  intent,  Germ,  gespannt ; 
both  of  them,  terms  expressive  of  a  state  intermediate  between 
the  state  expressed  by  lentus  and  that  expressed  by  gnavus 
or  sedulus;  that  intermediate  state  between  slack  and  full- 
drawn,  which  a  harper,  speaking  of  his  harp,  might  designate 
by  the  term  strung;  that  intermediate  state  between  remiss  and 
excited,  in  which,  according  to  Roman  historians,  Roman  sol- 
diers, prepared  and  on  the  qui  vice,  used  to  await  the  enemy  ;  Li  v. 
30. 10 :  "Parati  atque  intenti  hostium  adventum  opperiebantur." 
Except  for  this  word,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Aeneas 
took  advantage  of  a  hush  or  lull  in  the  conversation — a  moment 
of  accidental  silence — to  begin  his  story.  This  word,  informing 
us  that  when  Aeneas  began,  the  minds  of  the  company  were 
already  in  a  fitting  state  to  hear,  prevents  the  mistake.  All 
present  had  heard  the  queen's  command,  and  perceiving  it  was 
about  to  be  obeyed,  had  become  silent  and — not  attenti,  for,  no 
word  having  yet  been  spoken,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  attend 
to,  nothing  to  justify  an  ad,  but — intenti,  intent,  strung,  if  I 
may  so  say,  not  to  make,  but  to  hear,  the  music. 


L 
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2. 

INDE 


This  word  and  the  change  from  perfect  to  imperfect  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  point  out  the  precise  time  when  Aeneas  began  to 
speak,  viz.,  after  the  company  had  ceased  talking,  and  while  they 
were  silent  and  on  the  qui  rite.  Had  cum  been  used,  as  it 
might  have  been  used  by  an  inferior  writer  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press the  thought  which  Virgil  has  expressed  by  inde,  the  mean- 
ing might  have  been  supposed  to  be  that  it  was  only  tchen  Aeneas 
began  his  narrative  the  oompany  ceased  to  talk  and  became 
silent  and  intent.  Inde  makes  [say  rather  should  make,  for  have 
we  not 

"  all  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
when  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began," 

and 

"  each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lip  compressed, 
when  thus  began  the  heroic  guest"  P] 

such  misapprehension  impossible :  all  hare  entirely  ceased  to  talk, 
and  were  continuing  silent  and  intent ;  inde  (then — thereafter — 

next)  TORO  PATER  AENEAS  SIC  ORSUS  AB  ALTO. 


3-6. 

INFANDT7M — QUIS 


VAIL  LECT. 

[ptmct.~\  dolorem.  troiaxas  •  •  .  fui — quis  UL1  Haeckerm.  (Muetzel, 
1852);  Ladewig. 

{jnmci.~\  dolorem,  [or ;]  troiaxas  .  .  .  fui.  quis  UL1  All  editors  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Haeckermann's  observations  in  Mnetiel's  ZeiUchr. : 
Wagner  (1841),  Led.  Virg.  and  Prae*t.f  the  former  containing  the 
author's  very  weak  defence  of  the  ancient  punctuation. 

\jmnctJ]  doloeem.  troiaxas  •  .  .  fui,  quis  III  Haupt ;  Ribbeok. 
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3-5. 

INFANDUM  REGINA  IUBES  RENOVARE  DOLOR  EM 
TROIANAS  UT  OPES  ET  LAMENTA1ULE  REONUM 
KRUERINT  DANAI 


Haeckermann  (MuQtzeV&Zeitschrift)  separates  troiaxas,  &o.,from 
the  preceding  by  a  period  placed  at  dolorem,  and  Eibbeok  has 
followed  the  example — a  bad  example,  as  I  think.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  view  that  Aeneas'g  proem, 
thus  confined  to  a  single  verse,  becomes  more  emphatic,  more 
modest,  more  graceful,  and  more  touching ;  and  the  woes  and 
fall  of  Troy — beginning  a  new  sentence  and  a  new  line,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  preceding  the  tears  of  the  Myrmidons 
and  Ulysses*  soldiery— occupy  a  more  dignified  position  than 
tacked  to  the  tail  of  Aeneas's  grief.  Compare  Silius's  imitation, 
2.  650  (of  the  fall  of  Saguntum) : 

"  quia  diros  urbis  canus,  laudandaque  monatra, 
et  fidei  poenas,  et  triatia  fata  piorum 
temperet  evolvens  lacrymis  ?    vix  Punica-  fletu 
cessassent  castra,  ac  miserescere  nescius  hoatis," 

where  the  tears  and  their  object  occupy  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as,  acoording  to  Haeckermann's  punctuation,  they  occupy 
in  our  text.  But  I  strongly  incline  to  the  other  punctuation 
given  in  the  Var.  LecL  above,  (1),  on  account  of  the  monotony 
of  three  successive  verses  terminated  each  by  a  period.  (9),  be- 
cause three  successive  verses  terminated  each  by  a  period  are, 
when  first  verses  of  a  book,  worse  than  monotonous;  disappoint 
the  reader  impatient  to  get  on ;  make  him  feel  as  if  he  had 
stumbled  three  times  on  the  threshold,  or  as  if  the  door  had 
been  shut  three  times  in  his  face.  (8),  because  at  9. 66,  where 
see  Rem.,  "dolor"  followed  by  "qua  temptat  ratione  aditus" 
affords  a  very  exact  parallel  for  dolorem  followed  by  ut  erue- 
rint  danai  troiaxas  orEs,  not  to  speak  of  the  so  similar  struc- 
ture, 2.  120 : 
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"  obetupuere  animi,  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
oasa  tremor,  cut  fata  parent,  quern  poicat  Apollo." 

12.657: 

.     .    .    "  muitat  rex  ipse  Latinos, 
quos  generos  Tocet,  ant  qua*  seae  ad  foedera  Aectat." 

And  (4),  because  Statius's  imitation,  TJicb.  5.  £9.(ed.  Miiller) : 

.    .    .    (<  immania  vulnera,  rector, 
integrare  iubes,  Furias  et  Lemnon  et  atria 
arma  inaerta  tons  debellatosque  pudendo 
enae  mares," 

is  plainly  an  imitation  not  of  dolorem  separated  from  the 
sequel  by  a  period,  but  of  dolorem  explained  by  troianas  ut 
opes— the  "  immania  vulnera,  rector,  integrare  iubes"  of  Statius 
corresponding  as  exactly  as  possible  to  Virgil's  infandum, 
regina,  iubes  renovare  dolorem  ;  and  the  "Furia8,  et  Lem- 
non et  arctis  arma  inserta  toris  debellatosque  pudendb  ense 
mares"  of  Statius  being  his  explanation  of  "  immania  vulnera," 
exactly  as  the  troianas  ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum  erue- 

RINT    DANAI,  QUAEQUE  IPSE  MISERRIMA  VIDI,  ET  QUORUM   PARS 

magna  fui  of  Virgil  is  his  explanation  of  infandum  dolorem. 
Infandum.  The  English  and  German  translators  (with  the 
exception  of  Dryden  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  who  never  even  so 
much  as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil's  words) 
agree  in  rendering  infandum,  ineffable,  that  cannot  be  told: 
"  untellyble"  (Douglas) ;  "  cannot  be  told"  (Surrey)  ;  "  past 
utterance  severe"  (Beresford) ;  "  unauBspreohlichen"  (Voss).  So 
also  Forbiger,  in  his  note  on  the  passage :  "  Qui  tantus  est  ut 
verbis  exprimi  non  possit."  Such,  however,  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  but,  primarily,  that  should  not  be  told,  that  ought  not 
to  be  told ;  too  horrible,  too  terrible,  to  be  told;  and,  therefore,  se- 
condarily, horrible,  cruel,  agonising.  Compare  Aen.  1.  255  : 
"  navibus  (infandum !)  amissis."  2.  132  :  "  iamque  dies  in- 
fanda  aderat."  2.  84 :  "  insontem,  infando  indioio."  4. 85 : 
"infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem."  4.  613:  "infandum 
caput."  Nay,  so  little  is  infandus  ineffable  that  it  is  even 
joined  with  memoratu  by  ApuL  Met.  10.  221 :  "  Vocatoque 
uno  et  altero,  ac  deinde  pluribus  conseryis,  demonstrant  in  fan- 
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dam  mcmoratu  hebetis  himenti  gulam"  [not,  surely,  ineffable  to  be 
told,  but  horrible  to  be  told]. 

The  Greeks — always  so  much  less  precise  in  their  language 
than  the  Romans — seem  to  have  used  their  appnroq  and  a^arog  in 
both  senses,  in  that  of  ineffabilu  no  less  than  in  that  of  infandus. 
Compare  Soph.  Antig.  555  (ed.  Brunck) : 

Ant.  av  jmtv  yap  ciAov  fyv  tyw  S«,  Kardavtiv. 
Ism.    aXA'  ovk  cir'  appr)rois  y*  rois  tfiois  \oyots 

(where  appnroq  is  simply  untold,  unvaid).    Soph.  AJcur,  773  :  • 

tot'  avTHpwra  Ztivov  apprjrov  r*  evou 

Soph.  0ed.R.U6U:  apptir'  appnrwv  Qovioic  TtXtaavra  \tpmv 
(in  both  which  last  instances  appnrog  is  infandous).  Eurip. 
Hec.  705 : 

§  apprjr^j  cuwvofieurra,  Bavfiarmp  wcfto, 

ovx'  oifta  r\  ovo"  avtKra 

(where  it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the 
word  is  used).     Eurip.  Ion,  782 : 

rwsfrjs;  afarop  atparor  arav&iirop 
\oyov  tfiot  dpons. 

[qiiidaifl?  infandam  infandam  inauditam 
rem  miM  narras]. 

Soph.  Oed.  R.  1313 : 

Uf  aKorov 
ptQos  tjxop  aworpovop,  €war\ofUPOP  afar  op 
aiafiarop  tc  km  twrovpurrop. 

Soph.  Oed.  C.  U62 : 

<8c  /AoAa  fieyas  cp«nrcrai 
KTinros,  oo*  afarot 
Aiof&oKos 

1  —in  which  three  last  places  aQaroc  is  no  less  ambiguous. 

There  are  other  Greek  equivalents  for  infandus.  (1),  A  less 
ambiguous  one  than  either  appnroc  or  a^aroc  is  awopprfroc  (forbid- 
den, renounced;  therefore,  to  be  regarded  with  horror),  as  Aristaen. 
1.  16:  EpwTL  irtpnrttjwv  anopptirw,  kot  ifxavrov  «pa<JK0v  airo~ 

pw.    (9),  Another  is  SuwwfioQ,  as   Apollon.  Ehod.  2.  258 
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(Phineus  assuring  Jason  that  the  gods  will  not  be  displeased  at 
his  expelling  the  Harpies) : 

.     .     .     term  8c  tivfrnvvfios,  rj  fi   cAax«*»  **?/>> 
koi  roS*  fir*  oQQaKpmv  aAaor  rc^or,  01  0*  ar*r*p6*r 
iaifunrt*,  #i  jm|5*  «9«  Qmvorri  x*p  cvficrcoicir, 
«f  ovrif  0co0cp  x*Aof  *<r**T9u  circle*  ajMryi|f . 

(8),  Also  Svff^paStiC;  avotfrpac,  and  Si/o^ti/io?,  as  Eurip.  27^. 
J.95  (ed.  Porson),  (Hecuba  to  Polyxena) : 

av&*,  wai>  &v<r<f>tifiovt  fa^as, 
cryycAAoiMr'  kpytmv  9o$eu 
tfr^M  to*  <raj  vepi  fu>i  ^vga*. 

And,  finally,  (4),  another  is  (for  the  Greek  language  is  as  end- 
lessly rich  and  various  as  it  is  little  precise)  ouAo/ui'oc,  as  Horn. 
Od.  11.  Wl : 

aAAa  /mi  Aryurdot,  rcugaf  0ewaror  re  fu»f»«jr  re, 
cirra  <rvr  ot/Ao/iCKij  aAox«,  oucokSc  jraAc<r<ras, 
tcumtwa*, 

with  which  compare  Virgil,  <4«*.  12.  £60  : 

"  ipee  Mycenaeut  magnorum  duetor  Achivum 
coniugis  infaudat  prima  inter  lumina  dextra 
oppetiit ;  devictam  Asiam  subsedit  adulter,*' 

where  our  author  himself  has  very  plainly  selected  infandus 
as  the  most  fitting  representative  of  the  ovXo^Bvog  of  his  proto- 
type, thus  furnishing  the  hint — not,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  taken 
by  any  Latin  translator  of  the  Iliad — to  translate  the  ovXoptvriv 
of  the  seoond  verse  of  that  poem,  not  by  perniciosam,  but  pre- 
cisely by  inf andam. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  infandus,  viz.,  horrible,  abomin- 
able, follows  the  word  into  the  English,  as  Howell :  "  This  */*- 
fandom  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  England  lately, 
more  than  anywhere  else." 


■I9KY,  AKXEIDBA,  VOL.  II. 
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5-0. 

QUAKQUE  IPSE  MISRRR1MA  VIDI 
ET  QITORIJM  PARS  MAGNA  FIJI 

Quaeque  is  epexegetic  and  limitative ;  the  meaning  of  Aeneas 
being,  not  that  he  will  describe  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the 
miseries  he  had  himself  witnessed,  but  that  he  will  describe  so 
much  of  the  taking  of  Troy  and  its  miseries  as  he  had  himself 
witnessed. 

He  view  thus  suggested  by  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
introductory  sentence  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  itself ;  for 
Aeneas,  having  briefly  mentioned  the  building  of  the  wooden 
horse  and  the  concealment  of  the  Grecian  navy  at  Tenedos, 
immediately  proceeds  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
issued  out  of  the  gates  rejoicing,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks  was  bruited  abroad ;  that  he  saw  the 
horse,  and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  should 
be  done  with  it ;  that  he  saw  Laocoon  fling  his  spear  against  it, 
and  heard  it  sound  hollow ;  that  his  attention  was  drawn  off  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Sinon,  of  the  whole  of  whose  story  he 
was  an  ear- witness;  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  to 
spare  Sinon's  life ;  that  he  saw  the  two  serpents  come  across  the 
sea,  and  destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  Bons ;  that  he  assisted  to 
break  down  the  wall  in  order  to  admit  the  horse  into  the  city ; 
that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  informed  him  ttat 
the  city  was  on  fire  and  could  not  be  saved — advised  him  to  fly, 
and  committed  the  Penates  to  his  charge ;  that  on  awaking 
he  saw,  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  city  in  flameB ;  that, 
flying  to  arms,  he  met  Pantheus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping 
from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods'  images  and  the  other  sacred 
objects  of  his  religion ;  that  Pantheus  informed  him  that  armed 
men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that  Sinon  was  a  traitor  and 
had  fired  the  city,  and  that  the  whole  Grecian  army  was  enter- 
ing at  the  gates ;  that  he  united  himself  with  a  few  friends 
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whom  he  happened  to  meet,  and,  falling  in  with  AndrogeiiB  and 
a  party  of  Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them* 
selves  with  their  spoils ;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  for  a  while 
carried  terror  and  death  everywhere,  but  at  length,  in  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a  party  who  were  dragging  her 
from  the  temple,  were  discovered  to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked 
by  the  Greeks,  while  the  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks, 
overwhelmed  them  with  missiles  from  the  top  of  the  temple ; 
that,  the  greater  number  of  his  party  having  thus  perished,  he 
with  the  small  remainder  was  attracted  by  the  tumult  to  Priam's 
palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the  door  forced,  the 
building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the  aged  king  driven  for 
shelter  to  an  altar  in  an  interior  court,  and  the  king  himself 
slain  at  the  altar  in  the  blood  of  his  son ;  that,  his  companions 
having  leaped  in  despair  to  the  ground,  or  given  themselves  up 
to  the  flames,  he  was  left  alone ;  that,  descending  and  happen- 
ing to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 
her  to  the  Manes  of  his  country,  when  his  arm  was  stayed  by 
Venus,  who  commanded  him  to  seek  out  his  aged  parent  and 
his  wife  and  child,  and  with  them  fly  instantly  from  Troy ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time  taking  off  the  veil  which  clouded  his 
mortal  vision,  showed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  that,  having  returned  to 
his  father's  house,  he  saw  the  encouraging  omens  of  a  tongue 
of  fire  on  the  head  of  lulus,  and  a  star  shooting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ida ;  that  he  escaped  out  of  the  city  bearing  his  father 
on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  lulus  by  the  hand ;  that  Creusa, 
following  behind,  was  lost  on  the  road ;  that,  returning  to  seek 
her,  he  found  his  father's  house  filled  with  Greeks,  and  on  fire ; 
that,  extending  his  search  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the  citadel, 
and  saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  find  booty  in 
the  temple  of  Juno ;  that,  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa  through 
the  streets  and  houses,  her  shade  presented  itself,  and  informing 
him  that  she  was  provided  for  by  the  mother  of  the  gods,  en- 
joined him  to  abandon  all  search  for  her,  and  proceed  upon  his 
divine  mission  to  found  a  new  empire  in  Hesperia,  where  another, 
and  a  royal,  spouse  awaited  him ;  that  accordingly  he  returned 

2* 
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to  the  place  where  lie  had  concealed  his  father  and  son  and 
domestics,  and  found  there  a  great  number  of  fugitives  from  the 
burning  city,  collected  and  prepared  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and 
that  with  them  and  his  father  and  son  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to 
Troy,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a  mere  pcr*onal  nar- 
rative of  one  of  the  principal  sufferers;  every  circumstance  re- 
lated, with  the  single  exception  of  the  concealment  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Tenedos,  having  been  witnessed  by  the  relator,  or 
heard  by  him  on  the  spot  from  Pantheus  or  Sinon.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  critics  who  have  objected  to 
Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
full,  complete,  and  strategical  account  of  the  taking  of  a  great 
city  ;  that  many  circiunstances  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
happened,  and  which  indeed  must  have  happened  on  such  an 
occasion,  have  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  left  unexplained ; 
and  that,  in  short,  Virgil  in  his  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  has 
evinced  his  infinite  inferiority  in  strategical  science  to  his  great 
prototype  and  master,  Homer.  Many  such  objections  have  been 
urged  from  time  to  time  by  various  critics ;  and,  amongst  others, 
by  a  celebrated  personage  whose  opinion  on  any  matter  connected 
with  military  tactics  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence— I  mean  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  observations  on 
this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  published  after  his  death 
under  the  following  title :  "  Precis  des  Guerres  de  Ctesar,  par 
Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M.  Marchand,  a  File  Sainte  Helene,  sous  la 
dictee  de  TEmpereur ;  suivi  de  pleusieurs  fragmens  inedits"  : 
Paris,  1836 ;  1  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
or  refutation  of  all  Napoleon's  objections  (although  I  shall  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  these  Remarks  have  occasion  to  refer 
specially  to  more  than  one  of  them),  but  simply  to  state  that 
the  whole  of  his  critique  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Virgil  intended  to  give,  or  ought  to  have  given,  such  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  was  given  by 
Homer  of  the  operations  before  its  walls — such  an  account  as 
might  have  been  given  by  a  historian,  or  laid  before  a  directory 
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by  a  commander-in-chief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  borne 
oarefully  in  mind  that,  Homer's  subject  being  the  misfortunes 
brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon  the  army  besieging 
Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have  given  too  particular  or 
strategical  an  account  of  all  that  happened  before  the  Trojan 
walls ;  while,  Virgil's  subject  being  the  adventures  and  fortunes 
of  one  man  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  very  title  and 
exordium  of  his  work),  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated 
of  only  so  far  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that 
hero.  Virgil,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
the  taking  of  Troy,  not  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  his  poem,  but 
as  an  episode ;  and — still  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  atten- 
tion from  being  too  much  drawn  away  from  his  hero,  and  too 
much  fixed  upon  that  great  and  spirit-stirring  event — puts 
the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  himself,  whom, 
with  the  most  wonderful  art,  he  represents  either  as  a  spectator 
or  actor  in  so  many  of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  night 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  account  of  those  incidents  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  adven- 
tures of  his  hero  form  a  rapid  precis  of  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
Aeneid  to  have  given  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  to  have  described,  for  instance  (as  required  by 
Napoleon),  how  the  other  Trojan  chiefs  signalised  in  the  Iliad 
were  occupied  during  that  fatal  night,  and  how  each  defended 
his  own  quarter  of  the  city  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
such  a  full  account  must  necessarily  either  have  rendered 
Aeneas's  narrative  too  long  to  have  been  delivered  "  inter 
mensas  laticemque  Lyaeum ;"  or,  to  make  room  for  that  addi- 
tional matter,  some  part  of  the  present  story  should  ha\e  been 
left  out;  and  then,  I  ask,  which  of  the  incidents  would  the 
reader  be  satisfied  should  have  been  omitted  ? — that  of  Laocoou, 
the  unceasing  theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  that  shudder- 
ing picture  of  a  religious  prodigy  ? — that  of  Sinon,  on  which 
the  whole  plot  hangs? — that  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimitable 
44  tempiis  erat,"  the  "  nioestissimus  Hector"!'' — that  of  the 
l'rianieian    priestess,    *4  ad   caelum    tendens    ardent ia   luuiina 
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frustra  (lumina,  nam  teneras  arcebant  vinculapalmas)"  P — that 
of  Neoptolemus  blazing  in  burnished  brass,  "qualis  nbi  in 
lucem  oolnber  "P — or  Hecnba  and  her  daughters  flying  to  the 
sheltering  altar,  "  praecipites  atra  ceu  tempestate  columbae  "  f 
— or  the  good  old  king,  cased  in  the  long-unused  armour,  and 
slipping  and  slain  in  his  Polites*  blood?— or  Venus  staying 
her  son's  hand,  lifted  in  vengeance  against  the  fatal  spring  of 
all  these  soitowb  P— or  the  innoxious  flame  which,  playing  about 
the  temples  of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  a  line  of 
kings  ? — or  the  "  ter  frustra  comprensa  imago  "  of  the  for  ever 
lost  Oreusa  P  Which  of  all  these  passages  should  have  been 
omitted,  to  make  room  for  the  additional  matter  required  by 
the  imperial  critic  ?  What  reader  will  consent  to  give  up  one, 
even  one,  of  these  most  precious  pearls,  these  conspicuous  stars 
in,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  coronet  that  ever  graced  a  poet's 
brow  ?  And  even  if  the  reader's  assent  were  gained,  if  he  were 
content  with  less  of  Aeneas  and  more  of  the  other  Homeric 
Trojans,  with  less  of  the  romance  and  more  of  the  art  of  war, 
would  such  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting  to  the 
assembled  guests  and  the  love-caught  queen  ?  How  coldly 
would  a  story  in  which  Aeneas  played  a  subordinate  part  have 
fallen  upon  Dido's  ear?  How  would  not  her  thought  have 
wandered  from  the  thing  told  to  the  teller  P  There  was  but 
one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger  that  Dido  would 
forget  the  story  in  thinking  of  Aeneas,  and  that  the  reader 
would  forget  Aeneas  in  thinking  of  the  story ;  and  Virgil  adopted 
that  way.    He  made  Aeneas  speak  of  himself — quaeque  ipse 

MISERRIMA    VII>I,    ET   QUORUM    PARS    MAGNA    FUI.        With    what 

effect  he  spoke,  we  learn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book 
("haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus  verbaque"),  and  Dido  herself 
testifies — "  heu,  quibus  ille  iactatus  fatis  !  quae  bella  exhausta 
canebat!"  Or,  applying  the  words  of  another  great  master  of 
the  human  heart  (Shakespeare,  Othello,  1.  3) : 

.     .     .     **  his  story  being  done, 
she  gave  him  for  his  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
she  swore — in  fai:h,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 
'twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous-  pitiful ; 
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she  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 

that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man ;  she  thank* d  him, 

and  bade  him,  if  he  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

he  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  his  story, 

and  that  would  woo  her." 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  modern  commander  is  right,  and 
the  great  ancient  poet  and  philosopher  wrong ;  that  the  error 
lies  not  in  Napoleon's  total  misconception,  not  only  of  Virgil's 
general  scope  and  design,  but  of  his  meaning  in  the  plainest 
passages  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  situation  of 
Anchises'  house,  and  of  the  number  of  men  contained  in  the 
horse) ;  let  us  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napo- 
leon's misconception  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet's  ignorance  of 
heroic  warfare ;  and  that  the  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  against 
military  tactique  (but  see  Bern,  on  verse  608) :  yet  where,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  episode  ?  so 
many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  together,  representing 
in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most  celebrated  city  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  pari  pa&u,  the  fortunes  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus, 
the  ancestor  of  Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Borne  ? 
spoken,  too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  nation  (the  part- 
ners of  his  sufferings,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  all  he 
related),  but  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  court,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  young  and  artless  queen,  who,  already  admiring  his  god- 
like person  and  beauty,  lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every 
word  he  uttered — at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which, 

.    .    .    '  •  so  lively  shown, 
made  her  think  upon  her  own." 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  which  could  detect,  or, 
having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors  of  military  tactique 
in  this  flood  of  living  poetry ;  which  would  chain  the  poet  with 
the  fetters  of  the  historian  ;  which,  frigid  and  unmoved,  could 
occupy  itself  with  the  observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  in  the 
scenic  plaster,  while  the  most  magnificent  drama  ever  presented 
to  enraptured  audience  was  being  enacted ! 
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6-9. 

QUIS  TALI  A  FANDO 
MYRMIDONUM  DOLOPUMVB  AUT  DURI  MILES  ULIXI 
TEMPERET  A  LACRYMIS  ET  IAM  NOX  HUMIDA  CAELO 
PRAEC1PITAT 


UlJISTALIA  FANDO.  .  .  TEMPERET  A  LACRYMI8?   Compare  Eurip.> 

Fragm.  ex  Acolo,  23  : 

Tit  ay  Kkxmr  rtcrh"  owe  cur  §K$a\ot  haxpv  ; 

Eurip.,  Hoc.  296  (ed.  Porson)  : 

ris  tffriv  ovrw  ffreppos  avQptrvov  c^wm, 
yris  yowv  ttmv  koi  fuucpwv  oSvpficrrw 
KKvovtfa  Bpyvovt,  owe  a?  ck/SoAoi  SoKpu  ; 

Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Aul.  791  (ed.  Fix)  : 

ris  apa  fx  cinrKoicafiovs  ito/ias 

pvfxa  Sokouoc r  rarvcas 

varpt&os  oWvfitras  anroXwrtfi 

9ia  ire,  tot  kvkvov  SoAjxavx**0*  yovoy  ; 

Jacoponus,  Sequent  la  de  septan  dohribus  Mariae  Virginia  ("  Stabat 
mater  dolorosa") : 

"  quia  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
matrcm  Christi  si  videret 

in  tanto  supplicio  ? 
quia  non  posset  eontristari, 
piam  niatrem  contemplari 

dolentem  cum  filio !-" 

Metast.,  Ciro,  7.  6: 

"  chi  potrebbe  a  que'  delta 
iemperarsi  dal  pianto  ?" 

Also  Sil.  2.  650,  quoted  in  Rem.  on  2.  3. 

Duri  ulixi.  Stubborn,  hardened,  and  so  indomitable. 
Compare  4.  247 :  "  Duri  Atlantis,"  and  3.  94  :  "  Dardanidae 
dun." 

Et  IAM  XOX  HUMIDA   CAELO    PRAEC1PITAT.       "  NoX  deSCCndit 

in  oceaiium,  quasi  cursu  per  medium  caelum  ab  occidente  ad 
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orientem  facto,"  Heyne.  "  Sol  subit  in  oceanum  occidentalem, 
nox  ex  eodem  ooeano  oocidentali  oritur/'  Peerlkamp.  No,  no ; 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  night  no  less  than  the 
day  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west  is  placed  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt  by  the  reason  assigned  by  Sol  to  Phaethon  why 
he  could  delay  no  longer,  but  must  forthwith  proceed  on  his 
journey,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  1U2  : 

"  dum  loquor,  Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas 
humida  nox  tetigit." 

The  picture  presented  by  our  text  is  therefore  not  that  of  the 
night  setting  in  the  east,  in  which  case  not  only  would  there 
have  been  no  flight  of  Nox  before  Sol,  but  there  would  on 
the  contrary  have  been  the  very  obvious  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  chariots  of  the  two  deities— in  plain  terms  you 
would  have  had  day  and  night  not  succeeding  each  other,  but 
meeting  each  other,  and  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time — 
but  the  picture  is  of  the  night  setting  in  the  west,  the  great 
hotel  or  sleeping  quarters  of  day,  night,  Aurora,  sun,  and  mooli, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven.  See  Rem.  on  "  ruit  oceano  nox,"  2. 
250. 

Praecipitat,  i.  e.9  "  fugit  praeceps"  (as  explained  by  Virgil 
himself,  4.  565  : 

"  mmfttgi*  hinc  praecepa  dum  praecipitare  potestat  ?"), 

and  equally  applicable  to  day  and  to  night.  Compare  Cic.  de 
Orat.  3.  55 :  "  His  autem  de  rebus,  sol  me  ille  admonuit,  ut 
brevior  essem,  qui  ipse  iam  praecipitans,  me  quoque  haeo  prae* 
cipitem  paene  evolvere  ooegit."  Liv.  4.  9  :  "  Praecipitique  iam 
die  curare  corpora  milites  iubet"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  749).  Caes. 
Bell.  Cir.  3.  25  :  "  Multi  iam  menses  transierant,  et  hiems  iam 
praeciptiaverat"  [winter  was  already  overj. 

While  nox  praecipitat  is  "  night  set*"  "  nox  ruit,,,  2.  250 
(where  see  Rem.),  and  6. 539,  is  "  night  rises."  What  a  freakish 
thing  is  language !  No  two  words  can  come  much  nearer  to 
each  other  in  general  meaning,  and  yet  they  are  used  to  express 
two  things  as  directly  opposed  as  white  is  to  black,  east  to  west, 
day  to  night !    Stay ;  have  we  not  nitum  mare  and  nUam  caelum  / 
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13. 

INCIPIAM 

Not  I  trill  begin j  but  I  mil  undertake f  or  take  in  hand;  first, 
because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  quite  correct  for 
Virgil — having  just  stated  (verse  2)  that  Aeneas  began  to  speak 
(orsus)  with  the  words  infandum  regina  iubes,  &c. — to  cause 
Aeneas  almost  instantly  afterwards  to  say  that  he  began  his  story 
with  the  words  fracti  bello,  &c,  yet  it  would  be  highly  un- 
l>oetical,  and  evince  a  barrenness  of  thought  and  expression  quite 
foreign  to  Virgil.  (Secondly,  because  it  is  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  Aeneas  not  merely  to  begin,  but  briefly  to  tell  the 
irltole  story,  as  it  is  no  less  evidently  the  intention  of  Pliny,  where 
he  writes  to  Tacitus  in  the  very  words  of  Aeneas,  "quanquam 
animus  meminisse  horret,  incipiam,"  not  merely  to  begin,  but  to 
give  a  complete  account  from  beginning  to  end  of  what  he  him- 
self saw  and  suffered  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Thirdly, 
because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea  of  a  long  story, 
and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact,  contradicts  the  intention 
expressed  by  breviter  (verse  11). 

I,  therefore,  understand  incipiam  to  be  here  used  (as  in  Aen. 
10.  87 G)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning  of  undertaking, 
taking  in  lmnd  (in-capio) ;  so  understood,  it  harmonises  with  oR8U8, 
with  Aeneas's  intention  of  telling  the  whole  story,  with  breviter, 
and  with  the  immediately  preceding  words,  quanquam  ^nimus 
meminisse  horret,  &c.  Compare  Lucr.  1.  50  :  "Disserere  inci- 
piam" [not  begin  or  commence,  but  undertake,  take  in  hand,  attempt, 
to  discuss].     Also  Tibull.  4.  1.  1  : 

.     .     .     "  quanquam  mc  cognita  virtus 
terret,  ut  infirmae  ncqueant  Mibeistere  vires, 
incipiam  tomen ;" 

and  Ilor.  Sat.  1.1.  92  : 

"  denique  sit  finis  qnaercndi :  quoque  habeas  phm, 
paiipcriem  mctua*  mi  nun,  et  finirc  Jalwrwu 
iiu'ijt*rt*9  parto  quod  avcbas'' 
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[in  which  latter  passage  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr.  John 
Murray  ('*  Original  views  of  passages  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  Poet-philosopher  of  Venusia :"  Dublin,  1851)  in  the  expres- 
sion "  incipias  finire  laborem  parto" — hitherto  somewhat  ab- 
surdly understood  to  mean :  "  begin  to  end  your  labour  now 
that  you  have  gained  your  object" — is  to  be  got  rid  of  not  by 
interpreting  "  finire"  and  "  parto"  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  once  by  restricting  "  incipias"  to 
its  genuine  and  legitimate  sense  of  setting  about,  taking  in  hantfj. 
Compare  also  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  6.  £93 : 


t« 


inccptus  clamor  frustratur  Mantes" 


[not,  begins  with  a  shout  and  ends  with  a  squeak,  but  attempting 
to  shout,  they  only  squeak].  EcL  5. 10: 

Me.  "  MieijMt,  Mopse  prior,  si  quoi  ant  Fhyllidis  ignes 

aut  Alconis  babes  laudes  aut  iurgia  Codri. 

incipe  ;  pascentes  senrabit  Titynu  baedos. 
Mo.       immo  baec,  in  yiridi  nuper  quae  cortice  fagi 

carmina  descripsi  et  modulana  alterna  notavi, 

experiar" 

(where  we  have  not  only  incipere  in  the  sense  of  undertake, 
but  experiri  used  as  a  variation  of  or  equivalent  for  incipere). 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  15 :  '•  Britannico  iussit  exsurgeret,  progres- 
susque  in  medium,  cantum  aliquem  inciperet"  [take  in  hand  sonic 
song,  undertake  some  song].     Also  Ter.  Andr.  1.  3.  13  : 

41  nam  incept io  est  amentium,  baud  amantium  ;" 

and  Id.  ib.  5. 1. 17  : 

"  nuptiarum  gratia  bacc  sunt  ficta  atque  inccpta  omnia ;" 

and  3.  2. 12 : 

.     .     .     "  itane  tandem  idoneus 
tibi  videor  esse  quern  tarn  aperte  fallere  hteipias  dolis  ?n 

Val.  Flaoc.  6.  123  : 

"  namque  ubi  iam  viresque  aliae,  notosque  refutat 
arriw,  et  incept  tw  iam  lancea  temnit  heriles, 
magnanimis  mos  ductus  avis,  baud  segnia  mortis 
iura  pati." 
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Coripp.  Johann.  3.  52  : 

44  praeeipitur  placidis  Liberatus  dicere  verbis. 

paruit  ille  celer,  plena  sic  voce  locutus  : 
4  yitor,  summe  ducum,  caussas  narrare  malorum 
et  iussis  parere  tuis.     dum  dicere  ten  to } 
flamma  nocena  surgit,  gelidus  praecordia  sanguis 
tiirbat,  et  attentac  vix  prodit  fabula  linguae."* 

And,  finally,  Horn.  //.  S.  99  (Menelaus  speaking) : 

.     .     .     erci  Koxa  wo\\a  v*wo<r$*> 
ttyuc*  *fxr)S  *pi9os,  kcu  AAc{a*8/>ov *pck*  apxv* 

(where  ap^l?  is  incept  i,  in  the  sense  of  undertaking). 

Almost  exactly  corresponding  to  orsus  .  .  .  incipiam  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  "  adorta  .  .  .  orsa,"  Aen.  7.  886. 

That  our  own  English  begin  had  originally  and  primarily  a 
similar  signification,  and  meant  not  to  commence,  but  to  under- 
take, appears  both  from  its  German  origin  (viz.,  "  beginneu," 
to  undertake,  as  Schiller,  Die  Piccolom.  1.  8  : 

44  cr  wiirde  freiheit  mir  und  leben  kosten, 
und  sein  verwegenes  beginneu  nur 
beschleunigen"), 

and  from  the  use  made  of  the  term,  not  only  by  the  earliest 
English  writers  (as  Robert  of  Gloucester : 

44  that  Eneas  big  an  hys  of  spring  to  Lumbardie  first  bring"), 

but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  whose  poetry 
consists  in  the  frequent  employment  of  ordinary  and  curreut 
terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  therefore  extraordinary 
meanings ;  see  Sams.  Agomnt.  27£  : 

.  .  .  "  if  he  aught  bey  in , 
how  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
to  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds !" 

Incipiam — first  word  of  the  verse  to  which  it  belongs,  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  verse  by  a  oomplete  pause,  and 
constituting  alone  and  by  itself  the  apodosis  referred  to  by 
the  whole  of  the  long  preceding  protasis  si  .  .  .  rkfugit— is  in 
the  highest  degree  emphatic.     See  Rem.  on  2.  246. 
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13-17. 

FRACTI  BELLO  FATISQI7E  REPULSI 
DUCTORES  DANAUM  TOT  IAM  LABENTIBUS  ANNIS 
INSTAR  MONTIS  EQUUM  DIVINA  PALLADIS  ARTE 
ABDIFICANT  SECT  A  QUE  INTEXUNT  ABIETE  C08TAS 
VOTUM  PRO  REDITU  SIMULANT  EA  KAMA  VAOATUR 


FRACTI  BELLO  FATI8QUE  RBPULSI.  "  Cum  Verba  PATIS  RE- 
FIT LSI  alio  modo  idem  quod  fracti  bello  exprimere  apertum 
sit,  quin  intelligendae  sint  ealamitates  ae  elades  belli  qtdbus 
fatigati  Danai  tandem  ad  dolum  confugerunt,  dubium  non  est/' 
Dietsch  (Theolog.,  p.  21).  This  is  not  the  meaning.  Fatis 
kepulsi  does  not  express  in  different  terms  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  fracti  bello  (in  other  words,  is  not  a  variation  of 
a  theme),  but  expresses  the  totally  different,  independent,  and 
additional  thought  that  the  repulses  which  the  Greeks  received 
before  Troy  were  the  work  of  the  fates ;  that  the  ill-success  of 
the  Greeks  was  not  owing  to  want  of  skill,  or  bravery,  or 
strength,  but  to  the  supreme  ordinance  of  the  fates. 

Fatis  repulsi,  a  metonymy  of  the  same  kind  as  (5.  709) 

..."  quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque,  sequamur,'' 

and  (5.  22) 

.    .     .     "  superat  quoniam  fortuna,  sequamur.*9 

Tot  iam  labentibus  annis.  The  translators  refer  labbnti- 
bus  to  the  dim  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid  and  con- 
tinuing present ;  for  instance,  Surrey  : 

.     .    .    "  all  irked  with  the  war, 
wherein  they  wanted  had  so  many  years ;" 

Phaer : 

"  whan  all  in  vaine  so  many  yeeres  had  past  ;'* 

and  Alfieri : 

.     .     .     "  da  molti  anni  indarno 
stringevan  Troja  i  condottier  de'  Greci." 

Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  labentibus  is  doubly 
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evident ;  because  the  verb  labor  expresses  a  continuing  action, 
and  the  present  participle  a  continuing  time.  It  is  this  con- 
tinuing sense  (observed  by  Wagner,  Qwest.  Virg.  29.  1)  which 
constitutes  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  passage  before  us,  as  well 
as  of  Horace's  exquisite 

"  eheu,  fugaces,  Poetume,  Postume, 
labtmtur  anni." 

Dryden,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning  altogether. 
Instar  montis  equum.  Even  in  more  modern  times,  cities 
have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a  similar  artifice ;  for  instance, 
Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means  of  soldiers  con- 
cealed under  turf  in  a  turf -boat,  and  so  introduced  into  the 
city ;  and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  means  of  soldiers  performing  the 
part  of  mourners,  priests,  &c,  at  the  pretended  funeral  of  Hast- 
ing.    Compare  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  687  (ed.  Pluquet) : 

"  li  mestre  cler  cante  F  office, 


li  Eveske  canta  la  mease, 

des  Faens  fu  la  turbe  espcsse." 


Divina  palladis  arte.  The  commentators  make  Pallas  a 
party  in  the  Grecian  stratagem,  an  accomplice  of  Epeus  and 
Sinon.  "  Pallams  arte,  viroQmioawriai"  Heyne,  quoting  Od. 
8.  U9S  •*  top  Ewaoc  «roti|<rti/  aw  A0ijvi}.  "  Pallas  fabros  in  ex- 
struendo  equo  consilio  suo  et  praeceptis  adiuvit,"  Forbiger, 
quoting,  along  with  the  same  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  Eurip. 
Troad,  9 : 

o  yap  Tlapvaffios 
+**§vs  Eirfiax  fitix*v*ifi  TlaWctos 
9fKVfiov>  tmrov  r*vx*<*v  ffuvappocras 
wvpyvy  *-K*fi^*¥  crro*,  o\*0ptov  fiapos. 

"  Divina,  ergo  non  sua,  sed  ea  quam  dea  Pallas  iis  monstra- 
verat,"  Wagner  (1861),  quoting,  along  with  the  same  passage 
of  the  Odyssey,  //.  15.  70  : 

.     .     .     (is  o  k*  Axcuoi 
l\ior  auwv  cAoicv  A0 17  *  cu  17  j  8m  fiouKas. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  meaning  of  Virgil. 
Pallas  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
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horse.  The  leaders  of  the  Danai  are  its  builders  (ductorks 
danaum  akdificant),  and  built  it  divina  artk  palladis. 
Now,  what  is  divina  arte  palladis?  ot  rather,  leaving  out 
divina  as  unessential,  and  taking  arte  palladis  by  itself, 
what  is  arte  palladis  ?  Ovid,  ex  PontOy  3.  8.  9,  uses  the  iden- 
tical expression  in  the  sense  of  art  of  Pallas,  i.  e.,  Palladian  art: 

"  vellera  dura  ferunt  pecudes,  et  Pallmdis  uti 
arte  Tomitanae  non  didicere  nurus," 

*'  the  daughters  of  Tomi  have  not  learned  to  use  the  Palla- 
dian art ;"  and  so  precisely  our  author :  "  the  leaders  of  the 
Danai  build  with  Palladian  art."  Not  that  the  art  of  Pallas, 
the  Palladian  art,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Danai  build 
is  the  Bame  art  of  Pallas,  the  same  Palladian  art,  which  the 
daughters  of  Tomi  have  not  learned,  but  that — there  being 
many  arts  of  Pallas,  many  Palladian  arts  [Ovid,  Fast.  3.  833 : 
"  mille  dea  est  operum."    Idem,  Art.  Amat.  1.  691 : 

"  quid  facia,  Aeacida  ?  non  sunt  tua  raunera  lanao. 
ta  titalos  alia  Palladis  arte  peta&J— 

the  one  with  which  the  ductores  danaum  build  is  the  build- 
ing art,  while  the  one  which  the  daughters  of  Tomi  have  not 
learned  is  the  weaving  art.     Compare  («),  Propert.  3.  20.  7 : 

"  est  tibi  [Cynthiae]  forma  potens,  sunt  castae  Pallmdi*  artcs, 
splendidaque  a  docto  fama  refulgot  avo  " 

(where  the  "  Palladis  artes  " — the  Palladian  arts— of  which 
Cynthia  was  mistress  are  the  art  of  weaving,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  the #  palladis  arte — the  Palladian  art — with  which  the 
ductorks  danaum  aedificant  is  the  art  of  building).  (&), 
Eurip.  Troad.  9  (quoted  above) : 

.     .     .     o  yap  TlaprcuTios 
+mtccvs  Eirciof  fujxaraitfi  UaWaios 
rytcvfior*  tmr  r#vx«*r  <rvmpp*<r*s 
Tvpymr  m/vjup  crrof,  9\*0pior  &apo$ 

(where  /uixapaKn  IlaXAaSoc  is  the  Palladian  art,  the  art  in- 
vented and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with  which  Epeus  constructed 
the  horse,  exactlv  as  in  our  text  palladis  arte  is  the  Palladian 
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art,  the  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Danai  build  the  horse).     («),  Aen.  9.  303  : 


.     .     .    "ensem 


auratum,  intra  quern  fecerat  arte  Lycaon 
Gnosiua  " 

(where  it  is  with  "  mira  arte,"  wonderful  art,  Gnosian  Lycaon 
had  made  the  sword ;  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  is  with  di vina 
(palladis)  arte,  divine  (superexcellent :  see  below)  art  (Palla- 
dian),  the  ductores  danaum  build  the  horse),  (df),  Juv. 
14.  34 : 

.     .     .    "  quibuB  arte  bemgna 

t 

et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan  " 

(where  it  is  with  benign  art  Titan  moulds  the  "  praecordia," 
exactly  as  it  is  with  divine  (superexcellent)  art  (Palladian)  the 
ductores  danaum  build  the  horse),    (e),  Tibull.  1.  3.  47 : 

.    .     .    "  nee  ensem 
immiti  saevus  duxerat  arte  fabor." 

And  (/>),  Mart.  7.  55  : 

"  astra  polumque  tua  cepisti  mente,  Rabin ; 

Parrhasiam  mira  qui  struis  arte  domum." 

What,  then?  are  the  expressions  Palladia  ars  and  ars 
Palladis  always  and  everywhere  Palladian  art  used  not  by 
Pallas  but  by  somebody  else — here  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Danai, 
there  by  the  women  of  Tomi,  elsewhere  by  some  other  agent? 
Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  those  expressions — occurring,  as 
they  occasionally  occur,  where  there  is  no  agent  by  whom 
Palladian  art  can  be  used — are  to  be  understood  not  as  signi- 
fying art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  but  as  signifying 
art  used  on  the  particular  occasion  by  Pallas  herself,  ex.  g>\ 
Mart.  6.  13 : 

"quis  te  Pbidiaco  forma  tarn,  Iulia,  caelo, 

vel  quis  Palladia e  non  putet  artis  opus  ?" 

Stat.  Sifr.  1.  1.  5  (to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian) : 

*•  an  te  Palbid'we  talem,  Cermanice,  nobis 
effinxere  ktanu*  ?" 

— the  Palladian  art  (art  of  Pallas)  of  the  former  of  which  pas- 
sages is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Palladian  hands  (hands  of 
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Pallas},  of  the  latter.  The  mistake  of  the  commentators  con- 
sists in  their  confounding  the  "art  of  Pallas''  (Palladian  art)  of 
Virgil,  equivalent  to  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with 
the  ifc  Palladian  art  "  (art  of  Pallas)  of  Martial,  equivalent  to  art 
of  Pallas's  own  hands.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  in  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  in  which  of 
these  its  two  senses  the  expression  Palladia  ars  or  ars  Pal  - 
ladis  is  to  be  understood,  ex.  (jr.  Propertius,  3.  9.  41  : 

**  moenia  cum  Graio  Xeptunia  pressit  anitro 
victor  VaHad'iae  li^nous  art  is  equus," 

where— there  being  on  the  one  hand  as  total  absence  of  agent 
to  use  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  as  there  is  on  the 
other  of  indication  that  the  art  spoken  of  was  used  by  Pallas 
herself — the  "  ars  Palladia"  spoken  of  is  with  equal  probabi- 
lity art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  and  art  practised  by 
Pallas  herself  on  the  particular  occasion  :  an  ambiguity  which 
does  not  exist  either  in  our  text  or  in  the  parallel  text  of  Euri- 
pides quoted  above,  in  both  which  places  the  express  mention 
of  the  agent  by  whom  the  Palladian  art  is  used    (ductores 

DANAUM  PALLADIS   ARTK    AKDiFH'ANT  I  <PwKtvt;  Ettuos   fXtixavaiai 

ilaAAciooc  cruvappoaag)  as  peremptorily  forbids  us  to  under- 
stand the  Palladian  art  spoken  of  by  those  authors  to  be  art 
employed  by  Pallas  herself  in  the  building  of  the  horse,  as  (1) 
the  aw  A0»ji'jj  of  Homer ;  (*t)  the 

.     Apytirjs  nncri\aToy  tpyov  AOrjyqs 

of  Tryphiodorus  (verse  2) ;  (3)  the 

of  the  same  author  (verse  llfi) ;  (4)  the  rov  Etthoi;  n  kch  Adidas 
imrovoi  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.),  p.  102 ;  and  (5)  the  top 
ittwov  rov  KOtXuVy  ov  tuctwv  fiiv  EiTtiog  £ui>  AOtfra  tytvtTo  of  the 
same  Philostr.  Heroic  (ed.  Boisson.),  p.  160,  forbid  us  to  under- 
stand the  Trojan  horse  of  those  authors  to  have  been  built  with- 
out Pallas's  personal  assistance  and  co-operation  ;  or,  as  (©), 
the  AOqiani  ijpfioot  of  Apollon.  Kliod.  4.  582  : 

av$r)€v  y\a<f>vpT)S  vr\os  Zopu,  to  p   ava  fxtaarjv 
crrtipav  ABrfvatrj  AwoWtSo?  rjpfioffe  (p-qyov' 

HENRY,  AK.NKIJ'KA,   VOL    II.  •'* 
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(y)  the  KaXtrraajutvt}  tTrtrtAAero  T(><rc>YCi'tfii  of  Orpheus,  Argon. 

Go  : 

kcu  pa  Ka\€<r<rafi*rr)  [Juno]  tvtTtWtTo  TpiToycveiij, 
kcu  01  <prjyiyffjp  wpwrov  rtKrriwaTo  vrja, 
7f  kcu  mr'  ctAartPot*  tpfrpois  a\tpvpta  f}*y$7) 
wpwni  v*tt€iripri<rc 

and  (8)  the  Adi}va  tvqofAOotv  of  Apollodorus,  1.  9  :  Kara  St  ti\v 
irpwpav  tvtipfJiootv  Aflipa  <pi*)vr\iv  <frr\yov  ri)g  AwiwvtSog  £c/Aov, 
forbid  us  to  understand  the  Argo  of  those  authors  to  have 
been  built  without  the  personal  presence  and  co-operation  of 
the  same  goddess. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  to  ignore  Homer,  who  informs 
us,  Od.  8.  £93  (quoted  above),  that  the  horse  was  made  by 
Epeus  ow  A0»»i>»i ;  and  Homer  is  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  Virgilian  passage  which  treats  of  a  subject  already 
treated  of  by  Homer.  True :  but  however  excellent  a  guide 
Homer  may  be  to  the  meaning  of  Virgil's  words  in  a  case  in 
which  those  words  allow  such  meaning  to  be  put  on  them  and 
present  no  better  of  their  own,  Homer's  guidance  is  none  at  all, 
or  worse  than  none,  in  a  case  in  which  Virgil's  words  not  only 
do  not  allow  the  Homeric  meaning  to  be  put  on  them,  but,  well 
considered,  present  a  meaning  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  Virgil  than  the  Homeric  meaning  had  been — the  very  case 
we  are  considering,  in  which  not  only  does  palladis  arte, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  expression  elsewhere  (see  above),  not 
allow  itself  to  be  interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
various  commentators — all  taking  their  oue  from  the  Homeric 
gvv  A0)/v?),  either  viroOmioownai  (naAAaSoe),  or  "  consilio  et 
praeceptis  (Palladis),"  or  u  ea  [arte]  quani  dea  Pallas  iis 
monstraverat,"  but  any  of  these  meanings  had  been  as  little 
proper  in  the  mouth  of  Virgil — writing  for  the  highly  cultivated, 
little  romantic,  almost  sceptical,  age  and  court  of  Augustus — as 
it  was  proper  in  the  mouth  of  Homer,  writing  for  an  age  so 
much  less  cultivated,  more  simple,  and  more  ignorant.  And 
Virgil — in  not  copying  the  Homeric  myth  to  the  uttermost  let- 
ter", in  bearing  in  mind  the  Horatian  "  neo  deus  intersit "  and 
representing  the  horse  as  built  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Danai,  not 
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with  the  assistance  of  or  by  the  hands  of  Pallas,  but  only  with 
the  art  of  Pallas,  /.  e.9  with  Palladian  art — has  only  shown  his 
usual  preference  of  common  sense  to  unnecessary,  childish,  and 
even  absurd  extravagance,  and  protected  his  Trojan  horse  from 
reproaches  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  justly  heaped 
(compare  Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  Ik  : 

.     .     .     •*  licet  omnia  vates 
in  mains  celebrata  ferant,  ipsamque  socandi* 
Argois  trabibus  iactcnt  sudasse  Minervam ; 
ncc  nemoris  tantum  iunxixse  carentia  sensu 
robora,  sed,  oac*o  Tmarii  Iovis  augure  luco, 
arbore  praesaga  tabulas  animasse  loquaees") 

upon  the  Argo  of  Orpheus,  Apollonius  Khodius,  and  Apollo- 
dorus :  the  Argo,  another  myth  in  which  another  Roman  poet 
almost  coeval  with  our  author,  exercising  a  similar  discretion, 
represents  that  still  more  wonderful  structure,  the  first  ship,  as 
constructed  neither  by  Pallas  with  her  own  hands  nor  by  Argus 
with  the  personal  assistance  of  Pallas,  but  by  Argus  "  Palladio 
opere,"  as  nearly  as  possible  our  author's  divina  palladis 
arte  (Phaedr.  4.  6.  6) : 

"  utinam  nee  unqiiam  Pelei  nemoris  iugo 
pinus  bipenni  concidisset  Thessala, 
nee  ad  professae  mortis  audacem  viam 
fabricasset  Argus  opere  Palladio  ratem." 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  observations,  artists  skilled  in  arts 
communicated  to  mankind  by  the  respective  inventing  gods 
were  able  under  later  polytheism  to  execute  works  which  under 
primitive  polytheism  could  not  be  executed  without  the  personal 
presence  and  assistance  of  the  respective  inventing  gods  them- 
selves ;  exactly  as  under  modern  monotheism  men  perform  daily 
with  God's  mere  will  or  God's  mere  providence — "  Deo  volente/' 
or  "  providentia  Dei" — acts  which  under  primitive  monotheism 
required  the  personal  presence  and  co-operation  either  of  the 
one  God  Himself  or  of  the  one  God's  special  messenger :  war- 
rant for  the  sceptic  dogma  that  the  world  as  it  advances  in 
knowledge  less  and  less  either  seeks  or  requires  heaven's  assist- 
ance ;  exemplif ying  so,  in  the  collective,  the  truth  of  t  he  proverb 

3* 
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so  true  in  the  individual :  "  Help  yourself  and  God  will  help 

you." 

Divixa.  The  meaning  of  palladis  akte  remains  the  same 
whether  we  understand  divixa  literally  or  figuratively ;  whether 
as  meaning  divine,  duos,  in  the  sense  of  derived  from  a  god,  as 
Uvory.  i.  2:>0  : 

"  esse  apibus  partem  dirinac  mentis  et  haiirtu* 
aetherios," 

or  as  meaning  divine,  Buoq,  in  the  sense  of  supremely  excellent, 
as  Cic.  P ft  Hipp.  12 :  "  Ipsa  ilia  Martia,  eaelestis  et  dirina  legio, 
hoc  nuntio  languescet  et  mollietur."  Compare  the  application 
by  Cicero,  do  Not.  Deor.  (ed.  LainbiiO,  p.  227,  of  the  same 
term  in  the  same  sense  to  the  cognate  and  similarly  wonderful 
piece  of  workmanship,  the  Argo:  "  Atque  ille  apud  Altium  pas- 
tor, qui  navem  nunquam  ante  vidisset,  ut  proeul  divimim  et 
novum  vehiculum  Argonautarum  e  monte  conspexit,  prinio 
admirans  et  perterritus  hoc  modo  loquitur."  Pallas,  therefore, 
unless  I  greatly  err,  is  no  more  personally  present  and  helping 
here  in  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Danai  divixa  palladis  arte,  than  Phoebus  is  present  and 
helping  in  the  curing  of  the  sick  by  physicians  "  Phocbea  arte,*' 
Ovid,  Fa*t.  3.  827  : 

.     .     .     "  Phoebea  morbos  qui  pellitis  arte." 

Grave,  however,  as  are  these  mistakes  of  modern  com- 
mentators concerning  our  author's  meaning  in  this  place, 
the  mistakes  of  the  ancient  commentators  are  graver  still, 
Servius  (ed.  Lion)  doubting  whether  akte  (joined  though  it 
be  with  the  highest  term  of  praise  it  was  possible  to  bestow") 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  bad  sense,  viz.  of  doh  ["  aut 
ingeniose  aut  dolose ;  ao  si  diceret  *  consilio  iratae  dene,  qilae 
fuit  inimica  Troianis'  "J ;  and  Donatus  (proh,  pudor  !)  sepa- 
rating palladis  from  arte  and  connecting  it  with  eqvum  : 
"  Ecco  in  belluni  factum  \Jvge  "  in  bello  fracti '  * ]  verterunt  se 
ad  insidias,  ut  desperatam  in  aperto  Marte  victoriam  adniini- 
culo  fraudis  obtinero  potuissent.     Proinde  ad  ixstar  moxtis 

EQVUM   PALLADIS  AKD1FICAXT,    et    DIVIXA    ARTE    COST  AS    eillS    IX- 
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tkxunt.  Cur  autem  Palladia  nomine  aedificatus  sit,  datiir 
color  quo  possent  homines  ab  insidiarum  suspicione  transduci"  : 
a  perverse  interpretation,  by  whomsoever  made — for  it  coidd 
hardly  have  been  made  by  Donatus — and  unparalleled  in  the  long 
chronicle  of  perverse  interpretations,  unless,  indeed,  by  our  own 
Tope,  of  Homer's  (//.  19.  120) : 

auriKa  8'  eiA'  Attjv  K€<f>a\t)s  Kivapo-rkoKafLOto, 

"from  his  ambrosial  head,  where  ]>erched  she  sate, 
he  snatched  the  fury-godde*3  of  debate." 

Akdificant,  theme;  sectaque  ixtexunt  abiete  costas, 
variation  ;  in  other  words,  not  two  different  acts  are  described, 
but  only  one,  viz.,  the  building  of  the  horse  ;  which,  described 
as  usual  first  in  general  terms  (akdificant),  is  then  described 
in  particular  (sectaque  ixtkxunt  abiete  costas).  Heyne 
therefore  is  right,  and  Turnebus  wrong. 

Sectaque  ixtexunt  abiete  costas.  It  is  a  different  tree 
in  the  almost  repeated  description,  verse  112 : 

.     .     .     *4  cum  iam  hie  trahilms  eontextus  acernis 
stare t  equips." 

Cost  \s.  Not,  by  synecdoche,  the  sides,  but  literally  the  ribs 
of  the  horse,  those  strong  timbers  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
extended  in  an  arched  form  transversely  from  the  longitudinal 
spine,  so  as  to  surround  the  interior  cavity  and  support  the  outer 
boarding;  such  timbers  as  in  the  ship  are  called  " statunima" 
(Turnebus),  Ital.  coxtole,  Fr.  let  rarangucs,  Engl,  ftittovkx,  and 
which  form  the  substantial  framework  of  the  ship,  the  skeletou, 
or  as  the  Italians  call  it,  the  osmtura.  Texunt  expresses  that 
these  costae  were  not  merely  simple  parallel  ribs,  but  were 
supported  by  cross  pieces  so  as  to  form  a  crates.  The  costae 
or  internal  framework  of  a  ship  are  well  distinguished  from  the 
tabulae  or  outside  boarding  by  Corippus  do  L'tud.  Inxtin.  !+. 
Jo  : 

"  protinus  omnigeni  ranluntur  robora  ligni. 
quaoque  suis  aptauda  locis.   duri^ima  ri..'«.sy 
mollia  dant  tahitlitt." 
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Votum.     Not  (with  Servius)  the  verb,  but  the  substantive, 
for  we  find  in  Petronius,  89  : 


*< 


stipant  graves 
equi  recessus  Danai,  et  In  voto  latent." 


18-20. 

HUC  DELECTA  VIRUM  SORTITI  CORPORA  FURTIM 
INCLUDUNT  CAECO  LATER1  PEN1TUSQUE  CAVERNAS 
INGENTES  UTERUMQUE  ARMATO  MILITE  COMPLENT 


Let  not  the  too  prosaic  reader,  interpreting  this  sentence  accord- 
ing to  its  literal  structure,  suppose  it  to  mean  that,  besides  the 
delecta  virum  corpora  which  were  inclosed  in  the  hollow  sides 
of  the  horse,  the  vast  caverns  of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed 
soldiers ;  or  that  a  considerable  vacancy,  remaining  after  the 
selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  with  a  large  body  of 
common  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence is  only  explanatory  of  the  former  ;  armato  milite  inform- 
ing us  that  the  delecta  virum  corpora  were  armed  warriors; 
cavernas  ingentes  uterumque,  that  by  caeco  LATERiwas  meant 
the  whole  interior  cavity  or  chamber  of  the  statue ;  and  com- 
plent, that  the  cavity  was  completely  filled  by  the  persons  who 
were  inclosed    (includunt) — in   other    words,    huc    delecta 

VIRUM  SORTITI  CORPORA  FURTIM    INCLUDUNT    CAECO    LATER1   is    a 

theme  of  which  penitusque  cavern  as  ingentes  uterumque 
armato  milite  complent  is  the  variation  ;  cavernas  ingentes 
uterumque  varying  caeco  lateri  ;  armato  milite  varying 
delecta  virum  corpora  ;  and  penitus  complent  varying  SOR- 
TITI furtim  includunt.  That  this  is  the  true  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  passage  appears  from  the  following  consi- 
derations: {!),  that  it  is  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit 
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thus  to  present  in  the  first  clause  of  his  sentence  no  more  than 
the  sketch  or  skeleton  of  his  thought,  and  then  in  the  subsequent 
clause  to  fill  up  and  clothe  with  flesh  and  life  such  previous  sketch 
or  skeleton.  (9)y  that,  in  the  sequel,  only  delecta  virum  cor- 
pora, viz. j  Thessander,  Sthenelus,  Ulysses,  Acamas,  Thoas, 
Neoptolemus,  Machaon,  Menelaus,  and  Epeus  come  out  of  the 
horse.  (8),  that  even  in  the  account  given  by  Tryphiodorus, 
an  author  so  much  more  likely  than  Virgil  to  disregard  verisimi- 
litude, we  find  (verses  152  et  seqq.)  the  ambush  consisting  of  no 
more  than  twenty-two  individuals,  every  one  of  them  named, 
and  all  of  them  collectively  styled  (verse  5122)  riv\r\nrat  /3am- 
Xi|tc>  corresponding — (iacnXrjtg,  to  Virgil's  delecta  virum  cor- 
pora ;  and  rtv\iivTat9  to  Virgil's  armato  milite.  (4),  that  it  is 
ag  plain  from  Cicero's  (Philipp.  2.  IS) :  "  In  huius  me  consilii 
societateni  tanquam  in  equum  Troianum  cum  principibus  in- 
cludis  ?"  that  neither  Cicero  himself,  nor  the  audience  Cicero 
was  addressing,  viz.,  the  Itoman  Senate,  had  any  other  notion  of 
the  ambush  than  that  it  consisted  solely  of  "  principes''*  (=  delecta 
virum  corpora)  ;  as  it  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  this  same 
passage  of  Cicero  with  Cicero's  still  more  remarkable  {de  Orat. 
2.  22) :  "  Exortus  est  Isocrates  magister  istorum  omnium,  cuius 
e  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Troiano,  meri  principes  exierunt," 
that  the  selectness  of  the  society  inside  the  Trojan  horse  had 
become  a  proverb,  at  least  with  Cicero ;  and  (5),  and  lastly, 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  is  thus  afforded  to  the  very  obvious  ob- 
jection to  the  whole  story  as  commonly  understood  (Napoleon, 
iibi  supra  (see  Rem.  on  2.  5-6),  p.  228 :  "  En  supposant  que 
ce  cheval  contint  seulement  cent  guerriers,  il  devait  etre  d'un 
poids  enorme,  et  il  n'est  pas  probable  qu'il  ait  pu  etre  mene  du  bord 
de  la  mer  sous  les  murs  d'llion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtout  deux 
rivieres  a  traverser"),  viz.,  that  the  horse,  so  far  from  containing 
one  hundred  individuals,  did  not  even,  the  story  being  rightly  un- 
derstood, contain  one-tenth  of  that  number.  Against  all  which 
if  Mr.  Conington's  difficulty  be  urged,  viz.,  that  the  expressions 
"  armatos  fundit  equus"  (verse  328)  and  "pars  ingentem  for- 
midine  turpi  scandunt  rursus  equum"  (verse  4(XV  are  indicative 
of  multitude,  I  reply,  first,  that  no  conclusion  as  to  number  can 
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be  deduced  from  the  word  fundere — applied  by  Virgil  him- 
self, Gcorg.  1.  12,  to  the  production  of  a  single  object : 

.     .     .     "  cui  prima  frementem 
fndit  equina  tullus  ; ' ' 

and  secondly,  that  even  if  fundere  always  implied  either  con- 
siderable number  or  considerable  quantity  (which  the  just-cited 
example  proves  it  does  not),  still  no  conclusion  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  actually  contained  in  the  horse  can  be  drawn  from 
either  of  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Conington — the  expressions 
of  Pantheus  in  the  one  being  exaggerated  by  fear,  and  of 
Aeneas  in  the  other  by  hatred. 

Delect  a.     Compare  Cic.   Tune.  QuaeM.  1.  20  (ed.  Orelli) : 
"  ea  [navis]  quae  est  nominata  Argo,  quia  '  Argivi  in  ea 


•        • 


delicti  viri, 
vecti,  petebant  pellein  inauratam  arieti^.'  " 

Cavernas ingentes  utertjmqu  k  =  "  cavernas  ingentes uteri." 


21-23. 

EST  IN  CONSPECTU  TENEDOS  XOTISSIMA  KAMA 
INSULA  DIVES  OPUM  PRIAMI  DUM  REGNA  MANEBANT 
NUNC  TANTUM  SIM'S  ET  STATIC  MALEFIDA  C\RINIS 


Est  in  coxspectu  tenedos  .  .  .  insula  .  .  .  sinus  et  statio 
malefida  carinis.     Compare  Aeseh.  Pcrs.  J,/+5  (ed.  Schutz) : 

vricros  tis  (crrt  irpoffBt  SaAa/uvoj  totok, 
/3ata,  Hvcropfios  vauciv. 

Tenedos,  as  it  was  before  the  Greek  invasion,  viz.,  dives 
opum,  is  contrasted  with  Tenedos  as  it  is  now  (nunc),  viz.,  a 
mere  bay  affording  an  unsafe  roadstead  for  ships.  The  contrast 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  explanation  how  it  happened  that  the 
Greek  fleet  could  ensconce  itself  in  the  statio  or  roadstead  of 
Tenedos,  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Trojans 
that  it  was  there,  viz.,  because,  the  island  having  been  deserted 
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on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  there  was 
now  no  one  on  it  (nunc  tantum  sinus  kt  statio  ;  huc  se  pro- 
vecti  deserto  ix  littore  conduxt)  to  bring  the  intelligence  to 
that  city  that  the  Greek  fleet  (supposed  to  have  taken  its  depar- 
ture for  Greece)  was  actually  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
of  Tenedos.  The  contrast,  therefore,  of  Tenedos  dives  opum 
with  Tenedos  taxtum  sinus  et  statio  carinis  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  contrast  (Sil.  14.  201,  ed.  ltup.)  : 

"  et  iusti  quondam  portus,  nunc  littore  solo 

sulisidium  infidum  fugicntibus  aequora,  Mylae," 

of  Mylae  a  port,  and  therefore  affording  (viz.,  by  means  of 
land  on  one  side,  and  a  mole  or  moles  towards  the  sea)  complete 
shelter,  or  skelter  on  every  side,  to  skips,  witk  Mylae  no  longer  a 
port,  but  only  (tke  mole  or  moles  kaving  been  destroyed  by 
storm  or  allowed  to  go  to  ruin)  a  mere  statio  or  roadstead,  and 
therefore  affording  shelter  to  ships  on  the  land  side  only,  i.  e.> 
by  means  of  the  land  or  shore  alone  ("  littore  solo").  The 
latter  contrast,  or  that  of  a  regular  port  ("  iusti  portus,"  Sil.) 
with  a  mere  statio  or  roadstead,  has  been  repeated  by  Veil. 
Paterc.  2.  72  :  "  exitialemque  tempestatem  f ugientibus  statio 
-pro port u  foret." 

So  far,  then,  is  the  information  which  our  text  gives  us  of 
the  deserted  state  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  time  the  Greeks 
availed  themselves  of  its  roadstead,  from  being  gratuitous  and 
serving  the  mere  purpose  of  ornament  ["  Ea  vastities  in  insula 
facta,  ut  ea  hoc  uno  nota  sit,  quod  naves  tempestate  iactatae  in 
littorum  recessu,  quem  Hinnm  appellat,  fttationem,  etsi  paruni 
tutam,  habeant,"  Heyne.  "The  island  is  said  to  be  a  sinus,  a 
bay  forming  a  doubt  fid  roadstead,  being  all  for  which  it  was 
then  remarkable.  .  .  .  Deserto  in  littore  shows  that  the 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Tenedos  had  already  begun,"  Coning- 
ton  J,  that  it  is  precisely  this  piece  of  information  which  imparts 
to  this  part  of  the  narrative  verisimilitude  and  plausibility — a 
verisimilitude  and  plausibility  so  marvellously  increased  by  the 
epithet  by  which  the  statio  is  characterized,  viz.,  malefida  ; 
see  next  paragraph. 

Ma  lee  ii)\  =infi({ft :  faithless,  unsafe.  But  why  this  character 
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of  the  roadstead  so  especially  put  forward  ?  Was  not  the  faith- 
lessness, the  insecurity,  of  the  roadstead  the  very  reason  why  the 
Greek  fleet,  if  it  had  any  care  for  its  own  safety,  should  avoid  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  an  accident  happening  from  the 
weather  in  the  short  interval  for  which  the  fleet  was  to  be  there  was 
exceedingly  small,  while  the  danger  of  the  Trojans  learning  they 
were  there,  had  the  statio  been  fid  a,  and  on  that  account,  of 
course,  a  favourite  resort  for  vessels,  had  been  great.  The  statio 
was  the  very  statio  for  the  Greeks  to  choose  above  all  others,  no 
less  on  account  of  its  convenient  distance  neither  too  near  nor 
too  far  from  Troy,  and  its  position  (if  the  information  obtained 
by  Heyne  on  the  subject  be  correct :  "  Nunc  autem  per  eos  qui 
haeo  loca  adierunt  in  compertis  habeo,  ex  locis  illis,  quae  llii 
vestigiis  assignari  solent  (Bunarbaschi)  Tenedum  haud  dubie 
prospici,  et  esse  in  eius  littore  australi  station  em  navium,  quae 
earum  conspectum  oculis  ex  Ilio  prospicientium  eripiat")  out 
of  the  view  of  that  city,  than  on  account  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
shore  (deserto  in  littore)  and  the  small  probable,  perhaps 
even  no,  resort  to  a  station  so  little  ^in  repute  (malefida). 


30-34. 

CLASS1BUS  H1C  LOCUS  HIC  ACIES  CKRTARE  SOLE  BANT 
PARS  STUPET  IXNUPTAE  DONUM  EXITIALE  MINERVAE 
ET  MOLEM  MIRANTUR  EQUI  PR1MUSQUE  THYMOETES 
DUCI  INTRA  MUROS  HORTATUR  ET  ARCE  LOCARI 
SIVE  DOLO  SEU  IAM  TROIAE  SIC  FATA  FEKEBANT 

Classibus  hic  locus.  In  this  passage  Virgil,  according  to  his 
custom  (see  Remm.  on  1.  500 ;  2.  18  and  49),  presents  us  first 
(verses  27  and  28)  with  the  general  idea,  the  deserted  appear- 
ance of  the  places  lately  occupied  by  the  Greeks;  and  then 
(verses  29  and  30)  supplies  the  particulars,  in  the  words  of  the 
Trojans  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  various  localities. 
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The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  the  words 
classibus  hic  locus  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  place  set  apart 
for  the  ships.  Innumerable  passages  in  the  Iliad,  and  especially 
the  account  of  the  battle  at  the  ships  (//.  13) ,  render  it  perfectly 
clear  that,  the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  the  tents  were 
erected  beside  and  amongst  them ;  the  ships  and  tents  of  one 
nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  nation  another 
group,  and  those  of  a  third  nation  a  third  group ;  and  so  on, 
along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occupied  by  the  encampment. 
Classibus  means,  therefore,  not  the  ships,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  tents,  but  the  ships  taken  together  with  their  depen- 
dencies, the  tents ;  or  in  other  words,  it  means  the  Grecian  en- 
campment, called  classes  by  Virgil,  and  at  i/ijcc  by  Homer,  from 
its  most  important  and,  especially  from  a  distance,  most  conspi- 
cuous part,  the  ships. 

Not  only  Dryden  and  such  like  translators,  but  even  Alfieri 
("  Qui,  fitte  eran  l'ancore  lor")  renders  classibus  hic  locus, 
"  here  the  navy  rode" — with  what  understanding  of  the 
Iliad,  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions  (see  Aen.  3.  71 ;  9.  69,  70), 
or  of  the  Grecian  encampment  and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy, 
and  especially  of  the  battle  at  the  ships,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Pars  stupet  innuptae  donum  exitiale  mixervak,  theme ; 
molem  mirantur  equi,  variation.  Both  clauses  together  = 
•*  pars  stupet  admiratione  ingentis  equi,  qui  dono  datus  Minervae 
allaturus  erat  Troiae  exitiuin."  These  words  had  not  embar- 
rassed and  misled  so  many  commentators,  and  myself  among  the 
number  ("  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  "  Advers.  Virg."),  had  it 
been  perceived  that  not  only  the  words  themselves  but  the 
entire  passage  is  almost  literally  translated  from  Euripides,  who 
in  the  person  of  the  chorus,  Troad.  535  (ed.  Dindorf),  says : 

xaffa  5«  ytyya  Qpvyotv 

irpos  vvKas  upfiaffri, 

ircuica  <*r  ovptia 

Z*arrov  koxov  Apyciuv, 

kcu  AapBcwias  arcaf 

Ota  5»<r«y, 

Xapw  afvyo*f  afi&poToicvKou, 

where  in  \cipii>  a£t/yoc  anfipuroTrwXou  we  have  lnxi  ptak  donum 
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minervae;  in  AaoSai'tac  arav,  EXITIALE ;   in  Ota  £oj<j<ui/,  nun 

INTRA  MUROS  ET  ARCK  LOCAKI  ;  in  £e(TTOV  \o\ov  ApytltDV, 
DANAVM  INSIDIAS;  in  WIVKO  SV  OVfJtia,  ABIKTK  ;  ill  ir/DOf  7ruXac 
wpfiaOij,  PANDUNTUR  PORTAE,  IUVAT  IRE  ;  and  ill  iraaa  ykvva 
typvywv,  OMXIS  TEUCRIV. 

Doxum  miner vae,  Minerva's  present,  in  the  sense  of  the 
prawn  t  made  to  Minerca,  not  the  prevent  made  by  Miner ca. 
And  so  Servius,  rightly :  "  Non  quod  ipsa  dedit,  sed  quod  ei 
oblatum  est."  Exactly  so,  verse  189,  of  this  same  present  to 
Minerva  :  "  si  vestra  nianus  violasset  dona  Minervae"  [Minorca  * 
present,  i.e.,  the  present  made  to  Minerva];  and  11.  506, 
"donum  Triviae"  [Tricia's  prevent,  i.e.,  the  present  made  to 
Trivia],     Also  Ovid,  Met  13.  510  (Hecuba,  of  herself) : 

4  *  nunc  trahor  exul,  inops,  tumuli*  avulsii  meorum, 
l*ene!o]Hw  m  un  »ts  ' 

[a  present  for  Penelope],     Claud.  Epith.  Pali,  et  Color.  13  : 

44  scrutantur  [Aniores]  nitlos  uvium,  vel  rosrida  lwti 
mala  lcgunt,  d»nntn  Vrner'ui' 

[a  present  for  Veins'].     Eurip.  Ion,  1+27  : 

Crkusa.  tipoKovrt  napfiaipovre  TayxjpvffM  ytyui. 
Ion.  tiwprifi    Ad  ay  as*  rj  tskv  tvrpapeiv  A«7«i  ; 

[a  present  for  Minorca].     Enrip.  0  rest.  123  : 

not  presents  suitable  to  be  receiced  from,  but  suitable  to  be  offered 
to,  the  "  inferi."  See  lleni.  on  "  ereptae  virginis  ira,"  2.  413,  and 
compare  Eurip.  Orest  1!±3U  (ed.  Paley),  of  Helen  : 

ancvKuv  Qpvyuatr  ewi  rvfi&ov  oyaA- 

fiara  awrroKicrcu  xPvC0V(Ta  ****>» 

<pap€a  Trop<pvp€a  tiwpa  KKvraifivrja'rpa 

[offerings  to  Chjtemnestra ;  funeral  dress  for  corpse  of  Clytem- 
nestra].    Aesch.  Ay  am.  13  S  5  (ed.  Davies) : 

KCU  VCITTaKOTl 

rptrriv  tir€v8ib(i>/xi>  row  Kara  \Bovos 
Aios  vtKpwv  (T<arrjpos  cvKraiay  %apiy. 

Quint.  Smyru.  12.  230 : 

oi  8'  aWoi  Ttveboio  rrpos  itpov  aaru  fiokovTcs, 
fxtixveri,  *hiok*v  a/u/t€  rrori  ittoAiv  tipuff<Tu>(Ti 
brjioi,  cKito/jlcvoi  Tpirtavitii  hupov  ay  tad  ai. 
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Kpigr.  Meleagri,  Anthoh  Pal.  7.  +08  : 

oiKTporarov  jmarrjp  <r«,  Xapi£*ve,  Zwpov  €J  A8ap, 
0KTWKaxH(Ka.Tav  f<rro\i(r(v  xAo^ii/5* 

[prcxrut  for  Hades'],     rind.  iYVw.  i0.  fi£  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

toi  8*  avavra  aradev  tv/jl&j*  warpwua  <rx€&oy' 
tvQtv  ttpwa£avT*s  oyaA/x'  Ai8a,   ^ftrrov  irtrpoy, 
tfi&aXov  (rrtprot  TloXvtifVKcas'  aAAf  ov  viv  QKatrav, 
ovtf  av*xa(r(rca'' 

(where  Dissen :  "  donarium  rintonis,  //.  v.  cippum  cum  arte  do- 
lutum  Plutoni  sacrum.  Confer  .A/oc  Tpoirata,  Pausan.  5.  22,  fin.; 
porro  /utXov  Ai?a,  //.  e.  Opwog,  querela  Plutoni  sacra,  Eurip. 
Elect r.  1J+3  ;  SuppL  18, J,  ucov  poXirm,  et  A'ica  yoot;,  Aristoph. 
T/tcsfnojtli.lOW).  Compare  also  the  application  by  Homer  of 
the  term  OtXtTvpiov  flcwy  (dclenhncntum  dcontnt)  to  the  same 
wooden  horse,  Oil.  8.  500 : 

ij  caay  fity'  ayaXfia  Otwv  Oe\Krripiov  tivai. 

Exitiale.  Altogether  by  prolepsis,  and  expressive  of  the 
present  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Compare  verse  2-J7,  "  futalis 
machina,"  and  verse  240,  "  monstrum  infelix" — both  of  this  very 
horse;  also  1.  6,  "  Lavina  littora,"  where  I).  Ilieron.  in  Ezech. 
30 :  "  iuxta  illud  Yirgilianuin  '  Lavinaque  venit  littora' :  non 
quo  [#*/  .?  quod]  eo  tempore  quando  venit  Aeneas  in  Latium 
Lavinia  dicerentur,  sed  quae  postea  Lavinia  nuncupata  sunt." 

Wagner  (18G1)  reminds  his  reader  that  the  donum  was  not  a 
real  but  only  a  pretended  donum  (4iper  simulationem  datum"  j, 
and  Kappes  [Zttr  Erhliiruuij  ton  VirytTx  Aenride  :  Constanz, 
1863)  finds  Aeneas's  words  full  of  the  bitterest  irony  :  tfc  Gerade 
darin  liegt  der  schmerz  und  die  ironie  ausgedriUkt,  dass  Aeneas 
das  pferd  nach  des  Sino  angabe  ein  der  Minerva  dargebrachtes 
gesehenk  nennt,  nachdeni  er  es  als  die  verderhen  bringende 
machina  kennen  gelenit  hat."  Aeueas's  words  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  without  either  allusion 
to  the  untruthfulness  of  the  present,  or  irony.  The  horse  is 
equally  donum  whether  it  contains  an  ambush  inside  or  not 
(verse  49  :  "  timeo  Ihinaos  et  dona  ferentes"  .  »See  Attius 
(quoted   by  Servius)  :    "  Minervae   donum  armipotenti  L>anai 
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abeuntes  dicant."     Hyginus,  Fab.  108 :  "  Danai  Minervae  dono 
dant."     Petron.  (ed.  Hadrian,  p.  325)  : 


•        • 


*  *  hoc  tituliw  fero 
incisu*,  hoc  ad  fata  compositus  Sinon 
firmahat. 

And  how  little  irony  enters  into  the  feelings  of  Aeneas  is  clear 
both  from  the  severe  gravity  and  even  sorrow  of  his  expres- 
sions (as  verses  54,  55,  and  56),  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  principal  persons  imposed  on,  and  one 
of  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  fraud  (verses  lOp,  106).  To 
be  ironical  Aeneas  should  have  said  not  exitiale,  but  prae- 
clarum,  or  egregium,  should  have  described  the  gift  not  by 
its  real  character,  but  by  the  character  in  which  it  was  viewed 
by  himself  and  his  friends  at  the  time,  by  some  character  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  it  merited. 

Of  the  five  places  in  which  our  author  makes  mention  of  the 
horse  as  a  present,  three  (viz.,  verses  36,  44  and  49)  expressly 
state  who  were  the  givers  of  the  present,  viz.,  the  Danai ;  and 
two,  viz.,  our  text  and  verse  189,  to  whom  the  present  was 
given,  viz.,  to  Minerva. 

SlVE    DOLO,    SEU    IAM   TROIAE    SIC  FATA    FEREBANT.       "  Sei's 

durch  verrath,  sei's  weil  schon  nahete  Ilions  schicksal,,,  Voss. 
Troiae  fata  is  not  "  schicksal,,,  the  destiny  (*.  e.,  final  destiny) 
of  Troy,  but  the  series  of  fates  appointed  to  Troy  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  ferebant  is  not  "  nahete/'  approached,  but 
brought,  occasioned,  teas  the  came  qf.  Compare  2,  94 :  "  fors  si 
qua  tulisset ;"  Ovid,  Met.  3.  17 U  : 

4 '  ecce !  ncpos  Cadmi,  dilata  parte  lahorum, 
per  nemus  ignotum  non  certis  paribus  errans, 
pervenit  in  lucum:  sic  ilium  fata  ferebant.1* 
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35-44. 

AT  CAPYS DANAUM 


Insidias,  appropriation  of  the  Homeric  figure  applied  to  this 
same  horse,  Od.  U*  277  •* 

rpis  8c  T*pi<rTtitas  koiKov  \oxoy  ati<t>wQo»<ra. 

Ibid.  8.  515 : 

i-rro$fy  tKxvfifPoi,  koiXov  Ko\ov  cmrpoAtirorrcr. 

Ibid.  11.  525 : 

Subiegtisque  urere  flammis.  The  advice  of  Capys  con- 
sists of  two  alternatives  :  either  to  destroy  the  horse  (by  fire  or 
water  as  they  might  prefer),  or  to  explore  its  contents.  The 
copulative  que  is  used  to  connect  together  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  first  alternative  consists.  The  English  language  does 
not  admit  of  a  similar  structure. 

Primus  ibi  ante  omnes  .  .  .  laocoon  ardens  summa  de- 
currit  ab  arce,  et  procul  :  o  miseri.  Compare  Lav.  1. 12  : 
"  Mettus  Curtius  .  .  .  princeps  ab  arce  decucurrerat  .  .  .  nee 
procul  iam  a  porta  Palatii  erat,  clamitans,  '  vicimus  ....'" 

Aut  ulla  putatis  dona  care  re  dolis  danaum.  Admir- 
ably translated  by  Schiller  : 

"  ein  Gricchisches  geschenk  und  kein  bctrug  verboi*gen  ?" 

Snch  masterly  touches,  promissory  of  the  future  splendour  of 
Schiller's  genius,  occur  every  now  and  then  in  his  "  Freie  Ueber- 
setzung  "  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  Aeneid,  which 
is,  however,  on  the  whole,  an  inferior  production,  evincing  not 
merely  immaturity  of  poetical  power,  but  a  considerable  want 
of  perception  of  the  delicacies  of  Virgil's  expressions,  and  even 
some  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language. 
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49-53. 

QUIDQU1D  ID  EST  TIMEO  DANAOS  ET  DONA  FERKNTKS 
SIC  FATUS  VALIDIS  INGENTEM  VIRIBUS  HASTAM 
IN  LATUS  INQUE  FERI  CURVAM  COMPAGIBUS  ALVUM 
CONTORS1T  STETIT  ILLA  TREMENS  UTEROQFE  RECUSSO 
1NSONI ERE  CAVAE  GEMITUMQUE  DEDERE  CAVERNAE 


Quidqi'id  id  est,  timeo.  So  Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  203  (of  an  omi- 
nous dream)  :  u  quidquid  id  est,  timeo.'* 

TlMEO    DANAOS    ET    DONA    FERENTES.       In  this    SO   oft-quoted 

sentiment  there  is  nothing  new  except  its  application  to  the 
Danai :  E\0p<oi'  a&opa  Swpa  kovic  ovarium  was  a  proverb  oven 
in  the  days  of  Sophocles.     See  Ajax,  605. 

Validis  ingentem  viuiBus.  The  great  size  of  the  spear, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not  matters  of  indif- 
ference, but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production,  on  the  huge 
mass  of  which  the  horse  consisted,  of  the  considerable  effect  de- 
scribed by  the  words 

UTEliOQVK  KM  I'SSO 
IN  SON  l*  Bit  E  CAVAE  GEMITUMWK  DEDEKE  CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Virgil  to  express 
the  casting  of  a  spear,  viz.,  iacio,  coniicio,  torqueo,  intor- 
queo  and  con  torqueo,  the  two  first  are  the  weakest  and 
signify:  iacio,  simply  to  throw;  coniicio,  to  throw  with  the 
collected  force  of  the  individual,  which,  however,  need  not  be 
great,  for  the  term  is  applied,  2.  544,  to  Priam  throwing 
his  u  imbelle  telum  sine  ictu."  The  three  latter  signify  to 
hurl:  torqueo,  simply  to  hurl;  in  torqueo,  to  hurl  forcibly  ; 
contorqueo,  with  all  the  collected  strength  of  a  jtowerfullt/  strong 
ntan— con,  when  applied  in  composition  to  the  act  of  one,  being 
no  less  intensive  than  when  applied  to  that  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals ;  in  the  former  case  indicating  that  the  act  is  the  result 
of  the  whole  collected  power  of  the  one,  in  the  latter  that  it  is  the 
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result  of  the  collected  power  of  the  several  individuals  concerned. 
See  Rem.  on  "  corripiunt  spatium,"  6.  634  ;  and  on  "  con- 
clamat,"  9.  375. 

Impello,  although  interpreted  by  Heyne  in  his  gloss  on 
Aen.  1.  86  intorqueo,  immitto,  is  neither  there  nor  any- 
where else  (except  under  the  particular  circumstances  mentioned 
in  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  85)  used  in  that  sense,  but  always  in  the 
sense  of  pushing — either  physically  pushing,  as  Aen.  1.  86  ; 
7.  621 ;  8.  239,  &c. ;  or  metaphorically  pushing,  as  Aen.  1.  15 ; 
2.  55,  520,  &c. 

In  latus  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum. — In  al- 
vum  is  not,%s  maintained  by  Thiel,  and  after  him  by  Forbiger, 
into  the  alms;  first,  because  there  is  much  harshness  in  interpret- 
ing the  in  before  alvum  so  very  differently  from  the  in  before 
latus,  of  which  it  is  the  mere  repetition.  Secondly,  because 
the  word  recusso,  verse  52,  implies  that  the  interior  of  the 
horse  was  only  concussed,  not  per/orated.  Thirdly,  because  the 
expression  ferro  foedare,  verse  55,  almost  expresses  that  the 
interior  had  not  been  previously  "  foedata  ferro."  Fourthly, 
because  the  words  "tergo  intorserit,,,  verse  231,  limit  the  lesion 
made  by  the  cuspis,  verse  230,  to  the  tergum,  a  term  never 
applied  except  to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons I  reject  Thiel's  interpretation,  and  understanding  (with 
Wagner)  que  to  be  taken  epexegetically  (see  Rem.  on  Aen. 
2.  500;  2.  18)  render  the  passage,  against  that  part  of  the  side 
which  teas  tlie  alvus  or  belly.  Thus  the  precise  position  of  the 
wound  is  determined  to  have  been  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  side, 
corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  not  of  the  chest ;  and 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  belly,  not  the  under  part.  Virgil 
chooses  this  position  for  the  wound  with  great  propriety,  be- 
cause the  portion  of  the  horse's  side  corresponding  to  the  belly, 
being  much  larger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  chest,  not 
only  afforded  a  better  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the 
part  where  the  enclosed  persons  were  principally  situated. 
Compare  Aen.  7.  J+99  : 

"  perque  uterum  sonitu  perque  ilia  venit  arundo;" 
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through  that  part  of  the  uterus  (belly)  which  was  the  ilia  (loin 
or  flank). 

Curvam,  bowed,  bent  outward;  the  opposite  of  cavam, 
Compare  Georg.  1.  508  :  "  ourvae  falces."  Aen.  6.  k  •*  "  curvae 
puppes."     7. 18k  •'  "  curvae  secures."     3.  56U  : 


"  tollimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite."     .     .     . 

Silius,  6.  522  (ed.  Ruperti)  : 

<<  ac  legimus  pontum,  pinuque  immanc  carat  a 
aequor,  et  immersas  ntrva  trabe  findimus  undas," 

in  which  last  we  have  the  two  opposite  notions  in  contrast  with 
eaoh  other — "  cavata"  expressing  the  hollow  of  the  snip  in  which 
the  passengers  were  safely  lodged,  and  "  curva "  the  exterior 
curved  or  bowed  form  (bow)  which  divided  the  water.  There 
is  a  similar  and  even  more  striking  opposition  between  curved 
or  bowed  and  concave  or  hollowed  out,  in  Synesius,  Ep.  U  .* 
ovtoq  [ventus]  acpvu)  irpoaTrecnov,  to  ujtiov  tfbtiraXiv  wdr\(jty  xai  to 
Kvpra  KoiXa  irewoiriKtv  (Lat.  transl. :  "quae  carta  erant,  cata 
reddidit ") ;  and  we  have  only  to  put  verse  53, 

INSONUERE  CAYAE  OEMITUMQUE  DKDEKE  CAVERN AE, 

in  apposition  with  our  text,  to  have  a  similar  contrast  of  our 
own  making,  between  the  convex  exterior  and  concave  interior 
of  the  belly  of  the  wooden  horse. 

Curvam  compagibus,  put  together  (viz.,  with  straight  pieces 
of  wood)  so  as  to  form  a  round,  convex,  or  curve.  The  form 
was  bowed  or  rounded,  though  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  put 
together  were  straight. 

Curvam  compagibus  at.vum  =  rounded  belly. 

Insonuere  cavae  gemitumque  dedere  cavern ae.  "lunge: 
cavae  insonuere,  i.  e.>  cavum  quid  sonuere ;  s.  ita  ut  res  cavae 
solent,"  "Wagner  (1861).  Certainly  not.  To  express  such 
sense  it  should  have  been  not  insonuere  cavae,  but  insonuere 
cavum,  as  Georg.  If.  370 :  "  saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis;"  Cal- 
purn.  4.  149 : 

.#    .     .     "  quae  imparibus  modo  concinuistis  avenip, 
tain  liquidum,  tarn  duke  »onant,  ut  non  ego  malim,"  &c. 
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Nay,  it  should  have  been  not  even  insomiere  mr/^w,  hut  only 
sonuere  cacum,  had  the  intention  been  as  assumed  by  Wagner  to 
express  not  the  intensity,  but  the  very  opposite  of  intensity,  the 
hollowness  of  the  sound.  No,  no ;  cavae  is  the  ordinary  eke, 
of  which  Virgil  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  does  not  scruple  to 
avail  himself.     Compare  10.  475  : 

"  vaginaque  cava  fulgentem  deripit  ensem," 

where,  all  sheaths  being  necessarily  hollow,  "cava  "  adds  nothing 
to  the  sense,  and  is  added  merely  for  the  convenience  of  versifica- 
tion ;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  all  caverns  being  necessarily  hollow, 
cavae  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  is  added  merely  for  the 
ease  of  versification.  The  kind  of  sound  produced  is^expressed 
not  by  cavae,  but  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  by 
the  added  clause,  gemitum  dkdere  ;  the  loudness  or  intensity 
of  the  groaning  sound,  by  the  in  of  insoxuere — cavae  caver- 
nab  in-soxuere  oemitumque  dedere — as  i£  he  had  said^CAVAE 

CAVERNAE  GEMITUM  DEDERE. 

Cavae  cavernae,  the  cavas  latebras  of  verse  38,  and  occu- 
pying it  will  be  observed  precisely  the  same  position  in  the, verse : 

AUT  TEftfcBHARE  CAVAS  UTBKI  ET  TEXTARE  LATEBRA8. 

Gemitum,  not  at  all  the  groan  of  any  one  inside,  but  the 
groan  of  the  cavity  itself ,  the  resonance  of  the  cavae  cavernae, 
as  3.  555  :  "  gemitum  ingentem  pelagi ;"  9.  709  :  "  dat  tellus 
gemitum."     Compare  Quint.  Calab.  1.  615  : 

9  »j  tij  ffrovotvra  fraXwv  *v  opcaaiu  axorra  * 

Orjprirrip  tKwpoio  fifffrfv  Bia  rtfBva  Kffxrrj 

and  our  own  "  groaning  axle." 

Foedare,  to  spoil,  to  put  out  of  its  normal  state;  defor- 
xnare,  violare.     See  Rem.  on  3.  241. 

Latebras.  We  have  no  corresponding  word  in  English. 
The  Italians  have  natconrfigli. 


4* 
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56. 

TROIAQUE  NUNC  STARES  PR1AMIQUE  ARX  ALT  A  MANERES 


VAX.  LECT. 
stares* — maneres  I  Rom. ;  Pal. ;  Pierius  :  "  In  antiquis  omnibus  codd. 
quotquot  habui  maxeres  legi."  II  li.  Ill  Princ.  ;  Mod. ,'  Mil. 
1475,  1492 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heing. 
(1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Heyn. ;  Brunck;  Wakef . ;  Pott.; 
Dorph. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

8TARKT — maneres  I  Med.  (a  T  being  placed  over  the  Sam.  sec.)  II  -fy. 
Ill  Serv.;  Ven.  1475  (Jenson);  Voss  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841  ;  Led. 
Virg.  and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

6TARET  MANEBET  II  vV* 

stares  maneret  II  *V     HI  Ven.  1470,  1471. 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Stares — maneres,  the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
MSS.,  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  on  account  of  the  life  which 
the  sudden  apostrophe  throws  into  the  passage,  but  on  account 
of  the  apparent  original  from  which  our  author  drew,  viz., 
Eurip.  Troad.  k5y  where  Neptune  similarly  apostrophizes  Troy : 

aAA\  <d  tot'  tvTvxovffa,  XaiP€  A">*>  *»Ai*, 
^i<xrov  re  Tvpytcfi.  «  <rc  /j.rj  8t»A«<re 
TloAAar,  Aios  raus,  T\a&  ay  cv  fiadpois  err 

and  of  the  apparent  copy  by  later  authors,  as  Silius,  10.  658  : 

"  haec  turn  Roma  fait,  post  to  cui  vertere  more* 
si  stabat  fatis,  potius,  Carthago,  maneres." 

Id.  7.  563 : 

"  nullaque  nunc  stares  terrarum  vertico,  Roma." 


*  Victorinus  (Ars  Oram.)  gives  this  reading  also,  but  does  not  cite  the  end  of  the 
Y«rse. 
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TrOIAQUE  NUNC  8TARKS,  theme  ;  FRIAMI  ARX  ALTA  MAXERES, 

variation. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  used  rvy\avuv  and  irtfviavai 
as  varieties  for  cii/ai— the  former  adding  to  the  simple  concep- 
tion of  existence  that  of  chanoe  or  fortune,  as  the  cause  of  suoh 
existence,  and  the  latter  that  of  nature  or  birth— so  the  Romans 
used  stare  and  manere,  the  former  adding  to  the  simple  con- 
ception that  of  uprightness  of  position,  the  latter  that  of  con- 
tinuance in  respect  of  time.  In  either  language,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  sometimes  the 
simple  conception,  sometimes  the  superadded,  which  predomi- 
nated. In  the  case  before  us  the  superadded  is  strong :  "  thou 
Troy  shouldst  stand  upright,  and  thou  citadel  of  Priam  shouldst 
continue  in  existence."  Compare  6.  300  :  "  stant  lumina  flam- 
ma,"  where  "  stant "  is  stand  fixed  and  wide  open,  or,  as  we  say, 
stare.  At  other  times  the  superadded  conception  is  wholly  sunk 
and  lost,  as  Manil.  1.  643  (Jacob)  : 


atque  ubi  se  primis  eitollit  Phoebus  ab  undis, 
illis  sexta  manet,  quoe  turn  premit  aureus  orbis,' 


where  there  is  no  notion  of  continuance  at  all,  and  "  manet  "  is 
no  more  than  est. 


59-70. 

QUI  SE — ACCIPERE 


Hoc  ipsum  ut  strueret. — "  Vel  ut  caperetur,  vel  quia  Graeci 
simulabant,"  Servius.  •'  Ut  adduoeretur  ad  regem,"  Heyne. 
By  hoc  ipsum  is  not  meant  either  merely  "  ut  caperetur "  or 
inerely  "ut  ad  regem  adduoeretur,"  but  both  together,  viz., 
that  he  should  be  taken  into  custody  and  brought  before  the 
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king,  viz.,  as  the  first  step  or  move  towards  his  ultimate  object — 
troiam  aperire  aciiivis. 

Hoc  ipsum,  this  very  thing  which  I  have  just  presented 
to  my  readers,  viz.,  manus  post  terga  revinctum  ad  regem 
tr ahebant.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  723  : 

"  I  phis  amat  qua  posse  frui  desperat,  et  anget 
hoc  ipsum  flamnma  " 

[this  very  thing,  viz.,  that  he  loves  one  whom  he  despairs  of  ever 
enjoying],    Ovid,  Met.  11.  38£: 

.     .     .     "  Bed  Alcyone  coniux  excita  tumultu 
prosilit,  et,  nondum  totos  omata  capillos, 
disiicit  hos  ipso*  " 

[the  very  hair  she  had  just  been  dressing}. 

TJltro.  Taking  the  initiative,  doing  what  he  need  not  have 
done. 

Troiamque  aperiret  achivis.  "  And  open  Troyes  gates 
unto  the  Greeks,"  Surrey.  No ;  not  literally  open  the  gates  of 
Troy,  but  procure  an  entrance  for  the  Greeks  into  Troy ;  make 
Troy  accessible  to  them.  Compare  Aen.  10.  86J+ :  "  apeiit  si 
nulla  viam  vis."     Statius,  Theb.  12.  293: 

"  TheBooa  ad  muroa,  ut  Pallada  flecteret,  ibat, 
eiipplicibuHque  piis  faoiles  aperiret  Athenas." 

Sil.  Ital.  13.  49  : 

.     .     .     "  caeleste  reportat 
Palladium,  ac  nostris  aperit  mala  Pergama  fatis." 

Venant.  Fortun.  Povtnat.  1.  5.  3  (in  cellulam  S.  Martini) : 

"  exul  enim  tcrris,  cacli  incola,  Bacpe  solebat 
clausus  Martinus  hinc  aperire  polos  " 

[open  heaven,  i.  e.,  guide  to  heaven,  show  the  way  by  which 
heaven  might  be  entered],     Iscan.  de  bello  Troiano,  1.  U7 : 

"  hactenus  haec ;  tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  maxime,  rati 
ire  iter  incept um,  Troiamque  aperire  iacentem  " 

(in  which  latter  the  action  of  opening  Troy  is  figuratively  as- 
cribed to  the  poet  who  describes  it). 

Danaum  insidias.     These  words  are  plainly  repeated  from 
Dido's  request  to  Aeneas,  Aen.  1.  758. 
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Inermis.  As  arma  means  not  merely  weajwns,  whether  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  but  all  kinds  and  means  of  offence  and  defence,  so 
its  compound  inermis  means  not  merely  without  weapons,  but 
without  any  means  of  offence  or  defence  ;  helpless,  defenceless.  The 
latter  is  the  sense  in  which  I  think  it  is  used  in  the  passage 
before  us ;  because,  first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virgil, 
having  told  us  that  Sinon  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  would  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us  almost 
instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  or  without  weapons. 
And,  secondly,  because  even  if  Sinon  had  not  been  bound, 
weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avail  to  him  against  the  agmixa 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  therefore  the  want  of  them 
made  no  real  difference  in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have 
lx>en  assigned,  even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a  reason  for  his 
emotion  or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  without 
means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  not  in  its  literal  sense  of  weapon- 
less, that  " inermis"  is  to  be  understood  also,  Aen.  1.  Jf91 : 

"  tendentemque  manus  Priamum  conspexit  intrtnes  ;" 

because,  although  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  pathos  of 
the  picture  to  have  represented  a  young  warrior's  hands  as 
stretched  out  weaponless,  it  could  have  had  no  such  effect  to 
have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priam,  who  was  so  old  as  to 
be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  and  was  equally  "  inermis  "  (help- 
less and  defenceless)  whether  he  had  arms  in  his  hands  or  not. 
See  Aen.  2. 509, 510,  et  seq. ;  and  compare  Tacit.  Ann.  6.  31 :  "  Et 
senectutem  Tiberii  ut  inermem  despiciens."  The  same  meaning 
follows  inermis  into  the  Italian,  as  Gerus.  Lib.  3.  11  : 

44  i  ncmplici  fanciulli,  e  i  vecchi  inermi, 
e'l  rolgo  dcllc  donne  ahiggottite." 

Quae  nun'c  tellus  .  .  .  accipere  ?  Compare  Quinctil.  Be- 
clam.  12.  28 :  "  Quomodo  me  a  scelere  meo  divellerem  ?  in  quas 
ultimas  terras,  quae  inhospitalia  maria  conderem  ?" 
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<i). 


QUIDVE  FERAT  MEMORET  QUAE  SIT  FIDUC1A  CAPTO 


VAR.  LECT. 
quidve  fekat  •  mem.    I  Pal.    Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670). 

Ipuncf]  cbetus,   quidve  ferat  ;   mem.     Ill  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1841,  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 

Ipunct."]  cretus,  qijidve  ferat,  mem.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hein 8. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670) ;  Brunck  ;  Toss  ("  Nach  ferat  ein  komma  "). 

Ipunct"}  CRETU8.  QUIDVE  FERAT  MEMORET.     I  Med. 
[punct.,  &C.]  CRETUS  QUIVE  FUAT,  MEM.    Ill  Ribb. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Vet\y  St.  Gail. 


Quidve  ferat.  What  news  he  brings,  i.e.,  what  he  has  to  say. 
Compare  Metast.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  1.  11:*"*  ben,  ohe 
rechi  P"  [what  do  you  bring  ?  i.  e.,  what  news  P  what  hare 
you  to  say  P]  ;  Metast.  Aehille,  3.  2:  "si  turbato  Arcade!  ohe 
recast!  ?"  [what  news  have  you  P] 

Quae  sit  fiducia  capto.  "  Qua  fiducia  se  ipse  oaptivitati 
obtulisset,"  Burmann,  Forbiger,  Kappes.  "  Quid  illud  sit  quod 
illi  fiduciam  apud  hostes  capto  pariat,  ut  putet  a  Troianis  sibi 
esse  paroendum,"  Servius ;  after  much  trifling,  Wagner  (1861). 
In  both  explanations  both  fiducia  and  capto  are  understood 
in  a  stronger  sense  than,  as  I  think,  has  been  intended  by  our 
author.  Capto  has  just  been  used,  and  exactly  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  verse,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  prisoner ;  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  descriptive  substi- 
tute for  the  pronoun  («"),  always  when  possible  avoided  by 
poets.  Why  is  its  sense  different,  more  special  and  emphatic, 
here  only  eleven  lines  later  P  Fiducia  was  the  word  com- 
monly used  by  the  Romans  to  express  the  confidence,  expecta- 
tion, view,  object,  wliich  a  person  had  on  any  occasion  in  his 
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mind,  or  with  which  he  went  anywhere,  or  performed  any, 
even  the  most  trifling  and  indifferent  act  [compare  Martial, 
3.  38.  1 : 

"  quae  te  causa  trahit,  vel  qu&ejidueia  Romam, 

Sexte  P  quid  aut  speras,  aut  petis  inde  ?  refer. " 

Ovid,  Met.  9.  720 : 

.     .     "  sed  emtjiducia  dispar. 
coniugii  pactaeque  expectat  tempora  taedae, 
quamque  virum  putat  esse,  suum  fore  credit  Ianthe. 
I  phis  amat  qua  posse  frui  desperat,  et  auget 
hoc  ipsuin  flammas :  ardetque  in  virgine  virgo  "J. 

Wliat  reason  is  there  why  its  meaning  here  should  be  more 
emphatic  and  special  ?  The  question,  "  what  is  the  prisoner's 
case?  what  has  he  to  say  for  himself,  on  what  does  he  rely  P" 
[compare  Tacit.  AnnaL  3.  11  :  "  Post  quae  reo  [Pisoni]  T. 
Arruntium,  T.  Vinicium,  Asinium  Galium,  Aeserninum  Mar- 
cellum,  Sext.  Pompeium  patronos  petenti,  iisque  diversa  ex- 
cusantibus,  M.  Lepidus,  et  L.  Piso,  et  Livineius  Regulus  adfuere, 
arrecta  omni  civitate,  quanta  fides  amicis  Germanici,  quae  fidu- 
cia  reoj,  is  perfectly  appropriate ;  and  according  to  our  author's 
custom,  completes  the  meaning  of  the  Trojans,  not  sufficiently 
fully  expressed  in  the  preceding  questions :  quo  sanguine  cre- 
tus?  quidve  ferat?  precisely  as  the  self-same  words  (uquae 
fiducia")  in  the  passage  just  adduced  from  Martial  complete 
the  similar  inquiry  :  "  quae  te  causa  trahit  ?" 

Capto,  the  captive.     Compare  Sil.  6.  492  (ed.  Rup.) : 

.     .     .     "  quae  [Poenorum  cohors]  moesta  repulsa 

ac  minitans  capto  [Regulo],  patrias  properabat  ad  oras." 
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76. 

ILI.E  HAEC  DKI'OSITA  TANDEM  FORM1DINE  FATUK 


VAX.  LECT. 

ille — fattjr  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;    Phil. ;  Pott. ;  Heyne ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1841,  and  1861);  Haupt;  Wilms. 

ille — fatuk  OMITTED  I  Pal. ;  Med.  (but  the  verse  written  in  red  ink  at 
bottom  of  page). 

ille— fatur  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  IH  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Voss ;  Peerlk. ;  Ribb. 

0  Vat,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


I  cannot  agree  with  the  Leyden  octavo  edition  of  1680,  the 
younger  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse  be- 
tween crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Brunck  in  expunging  it  en- 
tirely, on  the  ground  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon,  whoni 
Virgil  but  a  few  lines  previously  has  represented  as  fidens 
ajumi,  atque  paratus,  &c,  and  must  therefore  be  supposititious. 
Neither  do  I  plead  in  its  defence,  with  Heyne  and  some  other 
commentators,  that  Sinon  first  pretends  to  be  agitated  with  fear 
(turbatus),  and  then  pretends  to  lay  his  fear  aside  ("  Fingit 
Sinon  et  hoc,  quasi  deposuerit  formidinem,,,  Heyne)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  Virgil,  having  represented  Sinon  as  enter- 
ing upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  and  confidence, 
represents  him  as  really  turbatus  [agitated  mid  frightened),  when 
he  comes  to  be  actually  confronted  with  the  danger,  and  then  as 
really  recovering  from  his  agitation  when  he  finds  that  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  over,  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting 
liim  to  death  instantly  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 

Turbatus  means  really  agitated,  and  deposita  formiimne, 
really  recovering  self-possession,  because  (1),  if  Virgil  had  in- 
tended to  express  by  these  words  only  simulated  emotion,  it  can- 
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not  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  afforded  some  clue  by  which, 
his  intention  might  have  been  discovered ;  but  he  has  not  only 
not  afforded  any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient 
cause  for  real  emotion  :  Sinon  is  turbatus,  because  he  stands 
ixermis  in  the  midst  of  the  phrygia  agmina  ;  and  deposita 
fokmidine  fatur,  because  CONVERSI  aximi,  compressus  et  omxis 
impetus.  ($),  if  the  words  mean  only  simulated  emotion,  then 
Virgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  such  heroic  constancy  and  resolu- 
tion as  to  look  upon  instant  violent  death  without  blenching; 
which  is  to  hold  him  up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of 
respect  and  even  of  admiration  to  Aeneas's  hearers  as  well  as 
to  Virgil's  readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evi- 
denced by  the  terms  dolis,  arte,  ixsidiis,  crimixe,  scelerum 
tantorum,  periuri)  of  representing  him  as  a  mean-minded 
man  entering  upon  a  dishonourable  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
with  an  audacious  confidence  (fidexs  aximi,  atque  paratus, 
&c.)  in  his  own  cunning  and  duplicity.  (8),  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  Virgil  should  here  employ  to  express  simulated,  t\iQ 
very  same  words  which  he  employs,  Aen.  3.  612,  in  a  similar 
context  and  similar  circumstances,  to  express  real,  emotion.  (4)f 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  fidexs  aximi  atque  para- 
tus, &c,  and  turbatus  understood  to  mean  real  agitation,  be- 
cause a  man  may  enter  upon  a  dangerous  undertaking  with 
confidence,  and  even  with  courage  (which  latter  quality,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed  either  by  fidexs 
aximi,  or  paratus,  &c),  and  yet  quail  before  the  instant  im- 
minent danger,  as  exquisitely  shown  by  Homer  in  his  most 
natural  and  touching  account  of  Hector's  flight  before  Achilles; 
how  much  more,  then,  the  wretch  Sinon  ?  (3),  turbatus  means 
real  not  simulated  agitation,  because  real  agitation  was  mora 
likely  to  move  the  Trojans  to  pity  than  any  simulation  of  it; 
Virgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  effectual  method  of  moving 
the  hearts  of  the  Trojans,  and  recollecting  perhaps  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Horace, 

.     .     .     "  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
primum  ip*i  tibi," 

presents  Sinon  to  them  in  a  state  of  real  agitation,  pleading  for 
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his  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unaffected  fear.  So  Davus 
(Ter.  And.  U-  U\  instead  of  acquainting  Mysis  with  his  plot, 
and  instructing  her  what  answers  she  should  give  to  Chremes, 
prefers  to  place  her  in  such  a  situation  that — speaking  the  truth, 
and  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  design — her  answers  must  yet 
of  necessity  be  the  very  answers  which  he  desired ;  and  when 
Mysis  afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
his  intentions,  replies : 

"  paullum  interest  censes,  ex  animo  omnia 
utfert  natura  facias,  an  de  industria !'" 

It  was  inconsistent  with  Virgil's  plot  to  make  Sinon  speak  the 
truth,  but  he  could  with  perfect  consistency,  and  therefore  did, 
represent  him  as  actuated  by  real  emotion ;  which  real  emotion 
is  in  express  terms  contrasted  with  his  false  words  at  verse  107, 

PROSEQUITUR  PAVITANS,  ET  FICTO  PECTORE  FATUR. 

The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  Virgil,  always  judi- 
cious, carefully  avoids  ascribing  extreme  fear  or  agitation  to 
Sinon ;  he  is  turbatus  {agitated),  pavitans  (in  aflutter),  but  he 
does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubted  original,  become  xXvpoc 
virai  StiouQ,  nor  do  his  teeth  chatter  (apa/3oc  Be  Sia  aro^ua  yivtr7 
oSovtmv).  Such  extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully 
consistent  with  the  simple  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon, 
would  have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  in- 
tricate web  which  Sinon,  almost  from  the  first  moment  he  opens 
his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojans.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observance  of  nature  that  Virgil 
represents  Sinon  at  first  bold  and  confident ;  then  disconcerted 
and  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  death ;  then  re- 
assured by  the  encouragement  he  received ;  then  again,  losing 
confidence  when  the  Trojans  manifest  the  vehement  impatience 
expressed  by  the  words  tum  vero  ardemus  scitari,  &c,  and 
with  renewed  fear  and  trembling  (pavitans)  pursuing  his 
feigned  narrative  ;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  had  received  an 
absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  without  further 
fear  or  hesitation,  to  reveal  the  pretended  secret  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  the  reader  must  never  forget 
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that,  although  it  was  Virgil's  ultimate  object  to  deceive  the 
Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  with  respect  to  the  horse,  yet  he 
had  another  object  also  to  effect  (prior  in  point  of  time,  and  not 
less  important  than  his  ultimate  object,  because  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  that  ultimate  object),  viz.,  to  save 
Sinon's  life,  or  in  other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  suffi- 
ciently probable  and  natural  reasons  why  the  Trojans  did 
actually  spare  his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
execute  suoh  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  executed  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circumstances.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sinon 
are  a  thrilling  exclamation  of  despair,  a  piteous  cry  for  mercy : 
heu  !  quae  nunc  tellus,  &c.  This  has  the  effect  of  staying 
the  uplifted  sword,  of  averting  the  first  and  instant  danger, 
compressus  et  omnis  impetus  ;  they  encourage  him  to  speak,  to 
tell  who  he  is,  and  why  he  should  not  meet  the  captive's  doom  ; 
Sinon  respires,  recovers  his  self-possession,  and-— endeavouring  to 
make  good  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impression 
produced  by  his  first  words — says  that  he  was  the  friend  of  that 
Palamedes  of  whose  unjust  condemnation  and  death  they  might 
have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause  of  which  was  the  opposition 
given  by  him  to  the  undertaking  of  the  war  against  Troy ;  and 
that  he  had  not,  like  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of 
hostility  to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,  when  a 
mere  boy  (and,  therefore,  irresponsible),  been  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his 
son.  He  then  enters  upon  an  account  of  his  quarrel  with  and 
persecution  by  Ulysses,  their  most  dreaded  and  implacable 
enemy ;  but  perceiving  that  they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  he  is  saying,  suddenly  stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of 
them  to  put  him  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  he  knew  that,  no  matter 
how  great  or  undeserved  his  sufferings  had  been,  they  could 
have  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one  who  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  being  a  Greek.  The  Trojan  curiosity  is  inflamed,  and  they 
insist  to  know  the  sequel.  He  proceeds  pavitans  (whether  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  his  first  alarm,  or 
whether  alarmed  afresh  by  the  vehemence  and  impatience  of  the 
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Trojans,  or  whether  from  both  these  causes  conjointly),  and 
relates  how  by  the  villanous  concert  of  the  priest  Calchas  with 
Ulysses  he  was  selected  to  be  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  appease 
the  offended  gods  ;  how  he  escaped  from  the  altar,  and  lay  hid 
during  the  night  (the  preceding  night)  in  a  morass ;  and  then 
lamenting  that  his  escape  from  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  had  only  led  him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans, 
and  that  he  was  never  more  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  rela- 
tives, concludes  with  a  pathetic  adjuration,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods  above  and  of  inviolable  faith,  that  they  would  yet  pity 
such  unexampled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare  his  life. 
His  tears,  his  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of  his  story,  their 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  hatred  and.  persecution  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail ;  they  grant  him  his  life ;  and  so 
closes  the  first  act  of  the  interlude  of  Sinon. 

In  nothing  is  the  admirable  judgment  of  Virgil  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  all  this  while 
kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were  in  abeyance.  No  act  has 
been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  could  excite  in  the  Trojan 
mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  Sinon  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  horse,  or  the  horse  with  Sinon.  So  careful  is  the  poet  to 
avoid  every,  even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a  suspicion,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  the  agency  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  he  brings 
Sinon  into  the  vicinage  of  the  horse ;  and  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  gives  of  himself,  and 
which  the  reader  will  observe  is  now  concluded,  the  horse  is 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  or  even  alluded  to,  except  once, 
and  then  so  artfully  (as  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
date)  that  the  mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the 
Trojans  to  question  him  on  the  subject,  seems  less  remarkable 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  Sinon  does  not  de  indwtria  eschew  all  notice  of  an  object 
which  must  have  attracted  his  attention,  and  of  the  purport  of 
which  he  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  which  com- 
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niences  with  verse  152,  we  find  Sinon  totally  changed ;  "  now 
more  bold,  the  tempter  .  .  .  new  part  puts  on ;  "  his  life 
secure,  guaranteed  by  the  king  himself,  he  is  no  longer  the 
abject,  cringing,  hesitating,  trembling  wretch,  but  the  successful 
and  exulting  villain.  He  loudly  and  boldly  invokes  the  gods 
to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the  Greeks  and  acceptance  of  the 
Trojan  covenant ;  and  makes  his  revelation  of  the  important 
secret  which  is  to  be  the  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  clemency  y 
not,  as  he  had  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passages,  leaving 
off  atone  place  and  commencing  at  another,  but  uno  tenore — ex- 
plaining in  uninterrupted  sequence  the  absence  of  the  Greeks, 
their  intended  return,  the  object  for  which  they  built  the  horse, 
and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  dimensions ;  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  Trojans  if  they  offered  it  any  injury,  and  to  the 
Greeks  if  it  were  received  into  the  city,  &c.  The  impostor  is 
fully  credited ;  the  generous,  unwary,  and  fate-devoted  Trojans 
are  caught  in  the  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  so  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

If  the  reader  happen  to  be  one  of  those  critics  who  think  the 
story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisimilitude,  he  will 
receive  with  the  greater  favour  an  interpretation  which  tends  to 
increase  the  verisimilitude,  by  representing  the  falsehood  and 
cunning  of  Sinon  as  united,  not  with  that  quality  with  which 
falsehood  and  cunning  are  so  inconsistent  and  so  rarely  united, 
heroic  fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 
quality,  audacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking  how 
favourably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity  (as  might  be  expected, 
Virgil  being  the  poeta  and  Aeneas  the  narrator)  the  conduct  of 
the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts  with  that  of  the  Greeks 
towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and  Diomede.  encourage  Dolon,  and 
tell  him  not  to  think  of  death,  on  which  ambiguous  pledge  ha 
tells  the  whole  truth ;  they  reward  him  by  coolly  cutting  off  his 
head,  as  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips.  Sinon- 
tells  the  Trojans  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  not  only  has  his  life  spared,, 
but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of  the  so- 
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called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante  (see  Inferno,  [SO.  U6,  et 
sqq.)9  punishes  Sinon  in  hell  with  an  eternal  sweating  fever,  in 
company  (according  to  the  great  poet's  usual  eccentrio  manner 
of  grouping  his  characters)  on  the  one  side  with  Potiphar's  wife, 
whom  he  punishes  with  a  similar  fever,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
famous  coiner  of  base  money  at  Brescia,  whom  he  torments  with 
a  never-dying  thirst  and  dropsy,  and  between  whom  and  Sinon 
ensues  a  contention  in  none  of  the  gentlest  billingsgate,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  greater  sinner. 


77. 

CUNCTA  EQUIDEM  TIM  REX  FTJERIT  QUODCUNQUE  FATEBOR 


VAR.  LBCT. 

fckrit  QUODCUKWE  I  Med.  II  A*  ID  Serv. ;  Venice,  1470,  1471, 
1475  (Jenson) ;  Modena;  Brescia;  Milan,  1492 ;  G.  Fabric  ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Hems. (3  eds.);  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Pottier;  Dorph. ;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1841,  1861);Haupt;  Ribb. 

fuebint  quaecttnque  I  Pal.  (thus:  FUERIvT,  the  N  being,  although  very 
pale  and  almost  indiscernible,  apparently  inserted  by  original  hand.  It 
is  omitted  by  Ribb.)  II  £  %  (found  by  Pierius  and  N.  Heins.  in  the 
greater  number  of  their  MSS.,  and  by  Burm.  in  almost  all  his).  ID 
Venice,  1472  ;  P.  Manut. ;  Philippe. 

FUERiT  quaecunque  III  Milan,  1475. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Fuerit  quodcunque.  "  Quicunque  me  sequatur  eventus," 
Servius.  "  Qnicquid  evenerit,  mihique  exinde  acciderit,"  Heyne. 
"Quodcunque  referendum  ad  cuncta,"  Wagner.  Arguing 
against  which  interpretation  of  Wagner,  and  in  favour  of  that 
of  Servius  and  Heyne,  Siipfle  says  ("  Virgilii  opera :  mit  an- 
merkungen  znr  Eneide  versehen  von  Karl  Fr.  Siipfle :  Karls- 
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ruhe,  1847") :  "  Auoh  haben  schon  die  alten,  wie  Phaedrus  im 
prologe  zum  dritten  buche,  die  worte  anders  und  wohl  richtiger 
gefasst,  namlich :  i  was  auch  daraus  werden  mag,  wie  es  mir 
auch  ergehen  mag,  wenn  ich  in  allem  euch  die  wahrheit  sage.' " 
I  agree  entirely  with  Wagner,  and  think  the  meaning  is :  "  I 
will  confess  all  whatever  it  may  have  been,  whatever  there  may 
have  been  in  it."  The  words  are  not  less  obscure  in  the  quotation 
and  application  made  of  them  by  Phaedrus  (see  the  two-column 
note  on  them  in  Schwabe's  edition)  than  in  Sinon's  original 
use  of  them — a  notable  proof  of  the  almost  hopeless  obscurity  of 
the  Latin  language  ;  an  obscurity  arising  from  its  brevity,  and 
especially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  its  almost  constant  omission 
of  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives.  I  am,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  Phaedrus' s  quotation  of  the  words  "  quod- 
cunque  fuerit"  stands  in  apposition  to  "  librum  exarabo  tertium," 
and  that  the  meaning  of  them  there,  as  in  Sinon's  original  use 
of  them,  is,  siieh  as  it  t\  good  or  bad,  of  whatever  hind  it  may  turn 
out  to  be.  It  is  as  if  Phaedrus  had  said :  But  now  as  to  this 
third  book  of  mine,  ye  shall,  as  Sinon  told  King  Priam,  hear 
the  whole  of  it  such  as  it  is,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad.  See  Bern, 
on  1.  82. 

CUNCTA     .     .     .      FUEEIT    QUODCXJNUUE,     FATEBOR.        As    WO 

might  say  in  English :  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  of  it,  let  it  be 
how  it  will — meaning,  not  how  it  will  be  with  me,  but  how  it 
will  be  with  the  matter. 

Cuncta  quodcunque,  exactly  (as  well  remarked  by  Wagner, 
Praestab.)  the  Greek  navra,  o  n.  Compare  8.  427  :  "  Fulmen — 
quae  plurima."  It  may  further  be  alleged  in  support  of  the 
above  interpretation,  and  against  the  "  quicunque  me  sequatur 
eventus"  of  Servius  (an  interpretation,  however,  not  without  the 
support  of  Corippus  Johannes,  7.  510  : 

"  tunc  Nasamon  pinnatus  ait:  'me  cuncta  fateri 
inuio  dura  preniit  mortem  licet  ipea  minentur 
verba  mihi  meritam,  uarrans  tamen  omnia  dicam' ''), 

that  this  third  allusion  to  the  danger  of  death  with  which  Sinon 
was  threatened  seems  to  be  a  useless  repetition  of  a  fear  of  a 
danger  already  sufficiently  often  mentioned,   vi^*   in   almost 


\* 
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every  line  of  the  preceding  account  beginning  with  certae 
occumbere  morti,  verse  62,  and  ending  with  in  fen  si  poenas 
cum  sanouine  poscunt,  verae  72. 


79-87. 

HOC  PRIMUM  NEC  SI  MISERUM  FORTUNA  S1NONEM 
FINXIT  VANUM  ETIAM  MENDACEMQUE  IMPROBA  FINGET 
FANDO  ALIQUOD  SI  FORTE  TUAS  PERVENIT  AD  AURES 
BELIDAE  NOMEN  PALAMEDIS  ET  INCLYTA  FAMA 
GLORIA  QUEM  FALSA  SUB  PRODITIONE  PELASGI 
INSONTEM  INFANDO  INDICIO  QUIA  BELLA  VETABAT 
DEMISERE  NEC!  NUNC  CASSUM  LUMINE  LUGENT 
ILLI  ME  COMITEM  ET  CONSANGUINITATE  PROPINQUUM 
PAUPER  IN  ARMA  PATER  PR1MIS  HUC  MISIT  AB  ANNIS 


VANUM   ETIAM    MENDACEMQUE    IMPROBA    FINGET.      VaNUM,    One 

who  asserts  what  is  not  the  fact,  from  ignorance,  folly,  or  mis- 
take ;  Gr.  fiaratovy  \r\pov  (as  Soph.  AJ.  1161  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

.     .     .     KOftot  yap  ai(rxurTov  K\vtiv 
avtipos  fiaraiov,  <f>\avp*  eny  fivdovficvou. 

Diog.  Laert.  2.  140 :  Karc^povctro  [Menedemus]  Kv<»v  kqi 
Arjpog  viro  twv  Eptrpitwv  aKOvwv)  :  MENDACEM,  one  who 
asserts  what  is  not  the  fact  from  a  desire  to  deceive.  In  other 
words,  and  less  specially :  vanum,  one  who  is  deceived  himself; 
mendacem,  one  who  desires  to  deceive  others.  Compare  Aen. 
1.396: 

"  ni  frustra  auguriuni  vani  docuere  parentes" 

(where  "vani"  is  ill-informed  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
teaching  eiToneous  doctrine;  teaching  erroneous  doctrine,  but 
believing  what  they  taught  to  be  the  truth).  Also,  Liv.  6.  14  : 
"  Vera  an  mna  iaccTet" — things  conformable  to  fact,  or  things 
not  conformable  to  fact,  no  matter  whether  he  believed  them 
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or  not.  Yerus  is  an  ambiguous  word,  sometimes  meaning 
true  in  point  of  fact,  i.  e.9  conformable  to  fact,  and  sometimes 
meaning  true  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  either  in  vanus  or  mendax — vanus 
being  always  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  i.e.,  not  conformable  to 
fact,  and  mendax  being  always  untrue  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  1. 1.,  not  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  speaker. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  use  of  vanus  is  the  Italian  use  of  its 
derivative  raneggiarey  as  Metast.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  2.  7 : 

"  coei  confuso  io  sono, 
che  non  so  se  caneggio  o  se  ragiono." 

Metast.  Zenobia,  3.  2  : 

11  qual  riposo  aver  1)068*  io, 
so  vaneggio  a  tutte  1*  ore  ?' 

Fortuna  .  .  .  finxit  .  .  .  improba  finget.  See  Rem.  on 
Aen.  2.  552. 

FAXDO  ALIQUOD  SI,  &C. — Not  FANDO   ALIQUOD,   but   FANIK),  SI 

nomen  aliquod  ;  fando  being  taken  intransitively,  as  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  U97 : 

"  fando,  aliqutm  nippoh*tum  vestras  (puto)  contigit  auref, 
credulitate  paths ,  sceleratae  fraude  novcrcao 
occubuisse  neci." 

Politian's  Herodian  (ed.  Boeder),  1.  15:  "nequeunquam/a/wfo 
audiverant." 

Fando,  inter  fandum,  in  conrcrsation,  as  Ausonius,  Epist.  16. 
36: 

"  quern  nemo  fando  dixerit, 
qui  non  priiis  laudaverit." 

The  report  or  rumour  which  so  came  fando  was  the  <j>arig  of 
Euripides,  Hippol.  129  (ed.  Stokes) : 

.     .     .     o$*y  fioi 
wptrra  <f>aris  i)A0c,  Htwoiyar 
Ttipofitycw  y  oat  pa 
koitOj  ttfias  tyros  *x*lv 

OlKOOVy 

where  oBtv  fioi  fang  ijA0c  is  literally :  from  whom  the  first  Mying 
came  to  me,  t".  e.,  from  whom  I  first  heard. 
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Falsa  sub  proditione,  "  h.  e.  sub  falso  crimine  proditionis," 
Senilis ;  followed  by  Heyne,  and  all  the  other  commentators  and 
translators.  To  this  interpretation  I  object :  Firstly,  that  no 
authority  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  proditio  may  be 
used  for  crimen  proditionis;  the  act  committed,  for  the 
charge  founded  upon  the  commission  of  the  act.  Secondly »,  that 
if  Virgil  had  intended  to  say  that  the  Pelasgi  had  condemned 
Palamedes,  on  or  by  means  of  a  false  charge  of  treason,  he 
would  more  probably  have  used  the  words  falsa  proditione  in 
the  same  manner  as  infando  indicio,  without  a  preposition. 
Thirdly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  whole  Greek 
nation  at  Troy  (pelasgi)  as  conspiring  against  Palamedes; 
which  is  (a)  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude  ;  (b)  deprives  infando 
indicio  of  its  force,  because,  if  all  were  conspiring  against  Pala- 
medes, it  was  of  small  consequence  how  "  infandbus"  the  infor- 
mation or  informer  was,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any 
information  or  informer  at  all ;  and  (c)  contradicts  the  state- 
ment (verse  90)  that  it  was  through  the  maohinations  of  Ulysses 
that  Palamedes'  condemnation  was  accomplished. 

Rejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  interpretation, 
I  render  falsa  sub  proditione,  during,  or  at  the  time  of,  a  false 
or  feigned  treason  ;  i.  e.,  when  there-  was  an  alarm  (whether  of 
accidental  or  concerted  origin  it  matters  not)  of  treason  in  the 
Grecian  camp.  The  words  being  so  interpreted,  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  is,  not  that  the  Pelasgi  brought  a  false  charge  of 
treason  against  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  although  inno- 
cent ;  but  that  the  Pelasgi  condemned  Palamedes  on  an  infan- 
dous  information,  which,  being  brought  against  him  at  a  time 
when  there  teas  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the  camp,  was  on  that  ac- 
count the  more  readily  credited.  In  support  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, I  beg  to  observe — (1),  that  it  restores  to  proditione  its 
simple  grammatical  signification.  Compare  Goes,  de  BelL  Gall. 
7.  20  :  "  '  Haec',  inquit,  *  a  me,  Vereingetorix,  beneficia  habetis, 
quemproditwnis  insimulatis' ";  and  (ibid.)  "Vereingetorix — prodi- 
tionis insimulatus — respondit."  (%),  that  the  use  of  sub  in  the 
sense  of  during,  or  at  the  time  of,  is  familiar  to  every  scholar ; 
thus,  sub  nocte,  sub  somno,  sub   profectione,   sub  ad- 
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vent  u,  &o.  Iivy  (26. 16)  has  even  joined  sub  to  the  close  cognate 
of  proditio — deditio;  only  putting  deditio  in  the  accusative, 
because  he  wishes  to  express,  not  the  precise  time,  but  about  the 
time  of  the  deditio.  (8), that,  this  interpretation  being  adopted, 
insontem  is  no  longer  a  tautology  of  falsa  ;  the  latter  expres- 
sing only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treason,  not  of 
the  particular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes.  (4),  that  this 
interpretation  represents  the  Felasgi,  not,  unnaturally,  in  the 
triple  character  of  conspirators,  accusers,  and  judges,  but  natu- 
rally, in  the  single  character  of  judges,  prevailed  upon  partly 
by  the  prevalent  alarm  of  treason,  and  partly  by  the  offence 
they  had  taken  against  Palamedes,  quia  bella  vetabat,  to  give 
credit  to  an  infandous  information  against  him.  :5),  that  a 
greater  degree  of  verisimilitude  is  thus  conferred  on  the  words 
nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent,  because  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Pelasgi  would  lament  Palamedes  (as  soon  as  experience  had 
taught  them  the  groundlessness  of  their  dislike  to  him  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  war)  if  they  had  themselves  been  deluded 
into  convicting  him  on  an  "  infandum  indicium,"  than  that  they 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  lament  him,  if  their  hatred  to 
him  had  been  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a 
charge  whioh  they  not  only  knew  to  be  false,  but  of  which  they 
were  themselves  the  concoctors.  And  (6),  that  Ovid  draws  an 
express  and  strong  distinction  between  the  party  who  accused 
and  the  party  who  condemned  Palamedes  ( Met.  13.  308) : 

.     .     .     "  an  falso  Palameden  orimine  turpe 
aceusaue  mihi  [viz.  Ulysai],  vobis  [vi*.  Pelasgis]  damnaue  decorum  est  V* 

Falsa  proditioxe.  Not  only  was  Palamedes  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  crime  itself  had  no  existence, 
had  not  been  committed  by  anyone  ;  the  "  proditio"  was  "falsa," 
a  mere  concocted  proditio,  which  had  no  existence  whatever; 
just  as,  Tacitus,  Anna/.  1.  39  ("  Utque  mos  vulgo,  quamvis/a/«* 
reum  subdere,  MunatiumPlancumconsulatufunctum,principem 
legationis,  auctorem  senatus-consulti  incusant"),  the  senatus- 
consultum  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Munatius  Plane  us 
had  no  existence  whatever,  had  never  been  passed  at  all,  was  a 
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feigned  (f  alsum)  senatus-oonsultum.     Compare  also  Ovid,  Met 
15.15U: 

"  quid  Styga,  quid  tenebras,  quid  nomina  vana  timetis, 
materiem  vatum,/a/*tque  piacula  mundi  ?" 

[a  world  which  lias  no  existence  at  all,  a  feigned  world], 

Quem  (verse  83).  This  word  (quem,  and  not  ilium)  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 
information  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  as  the  word 
neci,  in  recalling  to  their  recollection  facts  with  which  he  knew 
they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  ("  incipit  a  veris,"  Servius). 
The  words  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent  (see  below)  are  thrown 
in  parenthetically  between  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  re- 
minds them  of  known  facts  and  the  new  information  which  he 
begins  to  convey  at  verse  86,  illi  me  comitem,  &o.  Hence  a 
plain  reason  why  Sinon  does  not  specify  the  precise  charge 
made  against  Palamedes,  his  object  being  not  to  give  a  history 
of  that  individual,  but  merely  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans 
what  they  already  knew  respecting  him. 

Neci. — Nex,  not  merely  death,  but  death  by  violoice,  and 
of  the  unresisting ;  slaughter,  butchery,  as  Georg.  3.  £78 : 

"  hie  quondam  morbo  caeli  nuseranda  coorta  est 
tompestas,  totoque  autumni  incanduit  aestu, 
et  genus  omne  neci  pecudum  dedit,  omne  ferartun, 
eorrupitque  lacus :  infecit  pabula  labo. 
nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex  ;" 

therefore,  in  our  text,  neci,  execution  ;  and,  Liv.  34.  44  (quoted 
below),  "  necatus,"  executed,  put  to  death  as  a  criminal. 

Demisere,  sent  down.  Demisere  neci,  sent  down  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  But  why  down  ?  why  the  de  ?  Sim- 
ply because  nex  is  a  form  of  death  ;  and  death,  Oavaro?,  Orcus, 
Pluto,  Hades,  the  inferi,  the  umbrae,  the  manes,  are  all,  in 
relation  to  this  world,  down,  below.     Accordingly,  5.  691 : 

.     .     .     "  infesto  fulmine  mortit 
«i  mereor,  demitfe." 

10.  604  : 

"obviu  multu  virum  demittit  corpora  mortiS' 
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2.  398 :    "  multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oroo,"  and  especially 
12.  883 : 

.    .     .     "  o  quae  satis  ima  dehiscat 
terra  mihi,  matusque  deam  demittat  ad  imoa !" 

(where  we  have  the  down  force  of  the  d  e  twice  intensified  by 
imus).  Also,  Stat.  Theb.  1.  658  (of  Choroebus  challenging 
Apollo  to  shoot  him  with  his  arrow)  : 

"  proinde  move  pharetras,  arcusque  intende  sonoros, 
insignemqne  animam  leto  demitte." 

The  same  verb  is  used  both  by  Sallust  and  Livy  to  express 
the  letting  down  of  a  condemned  prisoner  into  the  "  Bobur  "  or 
underground  dungeon  in  which  he  was  to  be  executed — neca- 
tus  [Sallust,  Bell.  Catil.  58  :  "  Est  locus  in  caroere,  quod 
Tullianum  appellatur,  ubi  paululum  ascenderis  ad  laevam,  circi- 
ter  xii.  pedes  humi  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique  parietes, 
atque  insuper  camera  lapideis  f ornicibus  vincta,  sed  inculta  tene- 
bris,  odore  foeda,  atque  terribilis  eius  f acies.  In  eum  locum 
postquam  detnixsus  est  Lentulus,  vindices  rerum  capitalium,  .  .  . 
laqueo  gulam  fregere."  Iiv.  34.  44  :  "  Pleminius  in  inferiorem 
deminms  carcerem  est,  necatusque  "J.  In  Rome  I  have  myself 
visited  this  lower  cell  or  "  Robur,"  and  a  horrible  place,  indeed, 
it  is — less  horrible,  however,  at  present  than  when  it  received 
unhappy  Jugurtha  or  St.  Peter ;  for  it  has  now,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  visitors,  a  second  opening  (viz.,  a  door  on  the  level  of 
the  floor),  and  to  enter  it  is  no  longer  the  same  as  never  to 
leave  it. 

The  notion  of  descent  to  Hades  contained  in  demisere  neci 
is  repeated,  verse  90,  in  su  peris  concessit  ab  oris,  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  expression  previously  used.  The 
ancient  idea  of  descent  in  death — as  expressed  in  the  Latin 
demittere  neci,  demittere  morti,  demittere  Oreo, 
demittere  leto, — seems  early  to  have  been  lost,  or,  at  least, 
mislaid  and  forgotten  by  the  Italians  ;  for  we  have  in  very  old 
Italian  the  simple  "  missono  a  morte,"  put  to  death.  See  Leo- 
pardi's  Martirio  de*  Santi  Padri,  cap.  2. 

Nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent,  they  note  (viz.,  convinced  by 
experience  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  undertaken  the  war :  see 
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verse  108)  lament  the  loss  of  the  prudent  counsellor,  who  Bella 
vetabat.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  force  of  these  words :  they 
serve  also  to  excite  the  Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for 
Falamedes  (not  only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  execu- 
tioners) ;  and  secondly  and  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Sinon,  afflictus  (see  verse  92,  and  Eem.)  by  his  fall ; 
like  him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses  ;  and  (by 
implication)  like  him,  innocent. 

Cassum  lumine. — Literally  without  light,  dark;  compare 
Lucret.  5.  718 : 

"  nee  potifl  est  cerni,  quia  cassum  lumine  ferhir ;" 

and  see  Bern,  on  Aen.  1.  550.  The  use  made  of  cassum  by 
the  Romans  seems  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  made  by  us 
of  the  particle  less  in  composition.  Cassus  lumine,  lightless, 
i.e.,  lifeless;  cassus  sanguine  (Cic.  de Divin.  2.  6&)9  bloodless* 

Primis  ab  annis. — "  Ab  initio  belli,  bene  Burm.  post  Ser- 
vium,"  Heyne ;  and  so  Wunderlich,  Wagner  (1845,  1849), 
and  Kappes.  "  Heyn.  recte  interpretatur :  ab  initio  belli.  Alii, 
velut  Gossr.  [and  Voss],  in  iuventute  prima  (quemadmodum  Aen. 
8.  517),  cui  tamen  explicationi  obstare  videntur  'dulces  nati' 
qui  vers.  138  memorantur,"  Forbiger. 

The  opinion  of  Burmann,  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  Wagner 
(1845,  1849),  Forbiger,  and  Kappes  (I  do  not  say  of  Servius, 
Servius  not  seeming  to  have  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject), 
that  the  "  anni  "  here  spoken  of  are  the  anni  of  the  war,  and 
not  Sinon's  own,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  disproved  by  Aen.  8. 
517  :  "primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis,"  where  the  same  word  in 
a  similar  context  can  by  no  possibility  mean  anything  else  than 
the  anni  of  Pallas.  See  also  Aen.  U-  $0,  and  compare  Val. 
Flacc.  1.  22  :  , 

"  Haemoniam primis  Pelias  frenabat  ab  annis" 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  US  : 

"  tu  comes  antiquus,  tu  primis  iunctus  ab  annis  " 

(where  observe  that  it  is,  as  in  our  text,  a  comes  who  is  spoken 
of).    Ovid,  Met.  13.  595  : 
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.     .     .     "  qui  [Memnon]  fortia  frustra 
pro  patruo  tulit  anna  suo,  primisquo  sub  aunts 
oceidit  a  forti  (sic  vos  voluistifl)  Achille  " 

(where  observe  that  it  was  to  these  very  arm  a  of  which  Sinon 
is  speaking  that  Memnon  went).  And,  finally,  Ovid,  Fast. 
5.517: 

"  quaeque  puer  [Hyrieus]  quondam  primis  diffuderat  a  www, 
prodit  fumoeo  condita  vina  cado." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  primis  annts  spoken 
of  are  not  the  first  years  of  Sinon's  life  (*.  e.,  Sinon's  childhood), 
but  the  first  years  of  Sinon's  manhood  (*'.  e.y  his  first  adult  years, 
his  prime),  because  such,  and  no  other,  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  the  just-quoted  examples — Pallas  not  being  a  child 
but  a  grown  man  when  he  was  sent  in  command  of  Evander's 
troops  to  assist  and  take  example  by  Aeneas ;  Pelias  not  being 
a  child  but  a  grown  man  when  he  ruled  ("  frenabat ")  Haemonia ; 
Memnon  not  being  a  child  but  a  grown  man  when  he  was  killed 
at  Troy  by  Achilles — nay,  being  expressly  styled  "  vir  fortis  " 
by  Ovid  himself,  verse  616  ;  and  Hyrieus  not  being  a  child  but 
a  grown  man  when  he  barreled  the  wine  with  which  in  his  old 
age  he  entertained  the  three  divine  visitors,  the  explanation  of 
the  words  being  in  Hyrieu^s  case  given  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Ovid  himself,  who  at  verse  525  informs  us  that  Hyrieus 
had  a  wife  who  was  the  care  of  his  "  prima  iuventa."  If 
Hyrieus  had  a  wife  who  was  the  care  of  his  "  prima  iuventa" 
( =  primis  aunis),  why  might  not  Sinon  also  P  and,  if  a  wife, 
why  not  children  ?  Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  Jf.  9  (of  himself) : 

"  quae  decuit,  primis  sine  crimine  lusimus  annis  " 

[the  first  years,  certainly  not  of  his  life,  but  of  his  manhood ; 
the  time  when  he  was  a  young  man  (Yirg.  Aen.  7. 162 : 

.     .     .     "  pueri  et  primaevo  flore  iuventusv), 

precisely  of  the  age  described  by  Sinon  in  our  text].  Ovid, 
Met.  12. 182  (Nestor  speaking  of  himself)  : 

.     .     .     "  quamvifl  obstet  mihi  tarda  yetueta*, 
multaquc  mc  f ugiant  primis  upectata  sub  ttnnis  " 
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[observed  in  my  early  days,  t.  e.,  in  my  youth]*     Siliusv2.  68  : 

"  haec  ignara  viri,  vacuoque  assueta  cubili, 
venatu  et  sil  vis  primos  defenderat  annas  " 

[certainly  not  her  infancy,  but  her  early  years  of  maturity]. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  3  (ed.  Orelli) : 

"  interea  cursus,  quos  prima  a  parte  iuventae, 
quosque  adeo  consul  yirtute  animoque  petisti, 
hoe  retine  atque  auge  famam  laudesquo  bonorum." 

Id.  ad  Fam.  6.  12  (ed.  Orelli)  :  "  quod  ego  non  mirabar,  cum 
reoordarer  te  et  a  primis  tcmporibus  aetatis  in  re  publica  esse 
versatum."     Sil.  10.  13  (of  Paullus)  : 

"  atque,  ubi  certamen  primi  ciet  immemor  aerif 
foetus  Gradivo  mentem  Cato  fortur  in  hostos." 

And  especially  Sil.  6.  127  : 

"  vix  puerile  mihi  tempus  confecerat  aetas, 
cum  primo  malas  signabat  Regulus  aevo," 

where  the  time  of  boyhood,  "  puerile  tempus,"  is  directly  con- 
trasted with  the  first  time,  "  primo  aevo,"  t.  e.>  the  beginning 
of  manhood. 

Primis  ab  annis  is  thus  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
poetic  equivalent  for  the  prosaic  ab  ineunte  aetate.  Compare  the 
inscription  in  honour  of  Stilicho,  Gruter,  p.  412  :  "  Ab  ineunte 
aetate  per  gradus  clarissimae  militiae  ad  columen  gloriae  sem- 
piternae  et  regiae  affinitatis  evecto,"  where  the  context  places 
it  beyond  doubt  (as  a  similar  context  places  it  beyond  doubt  in 
Tacit.  Hist.  2.  77 :  "  duo  iuvenes,  capax  iam  imperii  alter,  et 
primis  militiae  annis  apud  Grermanicos  quoque  exercitus  elarus") 
that  the  age  spoken  of  is  the  military  age,  the  age  at  which  the 
youth  is  first  regarded  as  a  man  and  fit  for  military  duty.  Com- 
pare also  Pind.  Netn.  9.  kl  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

.     ZtZopatv 
xcuZi  tout1  KyqaiZanov  <peyyos  *v  aXucia  xpvra, 

and  our  own  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  11.  2£5  : 

"  his  starry  helm  unbuckled  shoM'ed  him  prime 
in  manhood,  where  youth  ended  " 
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(where,  however,  youth  is  distinguished  from  manhood,  not 
identified  with  it,  as  iuventus  is  by  the  Latin  writers). 

Such  is  the  general  notion  expressed  by  primi  anni,  viz., 
"  prima  iuventa "  (as  Tacit.  Annal.  U.  1  (of  Ael.  Sejanus)  : 
"  Oenitus  Vulsiniis,  patre  Seio  Strabone  equite  Romano,  et 
prima  iuventa  0.  Caesarem  divi  Augusti  nepotem  sectatus"),  the 
age  of  commencing  manhood,  the  age  when  the  individual  is 
regarded  no  longer  as  a  child,  but  as  a  man,  and  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  toga  virilis  (Tac.  Ann.  U-  U)-  Now,  what  was  this  age 
in  the  Roman  polity  P  Of  course,  the  age  of  puberty,  i.  e.>  four- 
teen years  complete.  Up  to  this  age  the  individual  was  not  a 
man  but  a  spes,  and  his  death  during  this  period  was  acerba, 
or  immature,  and  celebrated  neither  by  funeral  procession  nor 
panegyric.     Compare  Aen.  6.  J$6 : 

"  continue*  auditao  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
infantnmqne  animae  flentea,  in  limine  primo, 
quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  raptos 
abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo." 

Tac.  Ann.  13.  15 :  "  Turbatus  his  Nero,  et  propinquo  die, 
quo  quartum  decimum  aetatis  annum  Britannicus  explebat,  vo- 
lutare  secum,"  &o.  Ibid.  13.  17 :  "  Festinationem  exsequiarum 
edicto  Caesar  defendit,  id  a  maioribus  institutum  referens,  'sub- 
trahere  oculis  acerba  funera,  neque  laudationibus  aut  pompa 
detinere.'  " 

This  interpretation  of  primis  ab  annis,  and  that  which  I 
have  given  of  "  Tu  Marcellus  eris,"  Am.  6.  88U,  confirm  each 
other.  Sinon,  who  lives  to  be  a  man,  reaches  his  primi  anni 
and  is  sent  to  the  war,  becomes  a  soldier  (primis  ab  annis  in 
arma  misit)  ;  but  Marcellus,  who  dies  in  childhood  without 
reaching  his  primi  anni,  does  not  become  a  soldier,  does  not 
fight,  only  would  have  become  a  soldier,  icould  have  fought  ("tu- 
lisset,"  "  iret,"  "  foderet"),  if  he  had  lived  to  be  a  man,  if  he  had 
reached  his  primi  anni,  if  he  had  come  to  be  Marcellus.  We 
thus  get  rid,  not  only  of  Forbiger's  (and  my  own  former — see 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ")  objection  to  refer  annis  to  Sinon, 
but  of  Peerlkamp's  proposed  wholesale  emendation. 
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The  expression  "primis  ab  annis  "  is  preserved  in  the  Italian, 
as  Agnese  di  Merania,  del  Yisconti  di  Arlinoourt  (traduzione 
di  Gk  Faganucci) :  "  II  detto  Olburgo  6  stato  la  sola  guida  dei 
di  lui primi  anni"  Ibid. :  " H  barone  di  Valdsburgo  si  era  im- 
posto  il  pi&  assoluto  silenzio  sugli  anni  primi  della  sua  vita." 
Metast.  Reyolo,  1.  1 : 

.     .    .     "  ah !  rammenta 
che  del  tuo  genitore  emulo  antico 
fu  da*  prim'  anni." 

La  Nazione,  Firenze,  7  Aprile,  1862 :  "  Fino  dai  suoi  primi  anni 
mostrd  grande  propensione  per  la  eaocia,  si  esercitd  nel  maneggio 
dell'  armi,  con  tanta  attivitd,  che  acquistoesi  nel  suo  paese  fama 
d'infallibile  tiratore." 

In  arma,  "  h.  e.9  ad  helium"  Heyne.  I  think  the  meaning 
is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to  seek  a  military  fortune. 
Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  1. 1.  59  : 

"  sed  in  Asiam  abii  hinc  propter  pauperiem,  atque  ibi 
simul  rem  et  gloriam  armis  belli  repperi." 


88-89. 


IWM  STABAT  REGNO  INCOLUMIS  REGUMQUE  V1GEBAT 
C0NSIL1IS 


VAE.  LECT. 

REGNxm  I  Pal.  (REGNU,  the  M  torn  off ;  Ribb.  has  omitted  the  N) ;  Pierius 
("  begxtk  coNCiLiis  ego  nusquam  in  his  veteribus  legi  exemplaribus  "). 
Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 

reoum  I  Med.  (REGVM),  Ver.  (very  indistinct).  Ill  Donat. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Peerlk. ;  Wagn.  (1832, 1841,  1861) ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

O  Vat,  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


FAR.  LECT. 

C 
CON8IUI8  I  Ver.  (CON8ILIIS,  very  indistinct,  except  the  superscribed  C) : 

Pierius.     Ill  Rom.,  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe;  Wagn.  (1841,  1840,  1861). 
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C05CIUT8  I  Pal.f  Med.  II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Heyne ;  Bronck ; 
Wakcf. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (1832) ;  Peerlkp. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

0  Vat,  Bom.,  St.  Gall. 


Compare  Herder,  Der  Cid  unter  Ferd.  d.  grosser!,  #  : 

"  in  Asturiens  gebirgen 
zahlet  Gormatz  tausend  freunde, 
er  in  koenig'*  rath  der  cr$te9 
er  der  erste  in  der  schlacht." 

Also  Claud.  Bell.  Oild.  £6  (personified  Borne  speaking) : 

"  armato  quondam  populo,  patrumque  vigebam 
consiliis."* 

Dares  Phryg.  18  :  "  Dum  Agamemnon  oonsulit  de  tota  re,  ex 
Cormo  advenit  Nauplii  filius  Palamedes  cum  navibus  trigin- 
ta.  Hie  se  excusavit ;  morbo  affectum  Athenas  venire  non 
potuisse ;  quo  advenerit,  quum  primum  potuerit.  Gratias  agunt, 
rogantque  eum  in  consilio  esse." 

Query :  should  not  the  reading  both  in  Claudian  and  Virgil 
be  "  oonoiliis  ?"    Compare  Oeorg.  1.  2U  : 

"  tuque  adeo,  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
concilia  incertum  est." 

Apflictus  (verse  92).  Not  sorrowful,  for  that  meaning  is 
contained  in  lxjctu  ;  but  danhed  to  the  ground,  beaten  dotcnfrom 
his  prosperity,  viz.,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron.  It  is 
used  in  this  its  primitive  sense  on  the  only  other  occasion  on 
which  Virgil  has  used  the  word,  Aen.  1.  If  56  ;  also  by  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  1. 186,  "  afflicted  powers ;"  and  2. 166,  "  afflicting 
thunder." 


•  Bentley,  ad  Hot.  Od.  3,  6*,  reads  "  concOiis  "  here : 

"  armafis  qnondam  popnli  patrumque  vigebam 
conctliis." 
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96-99. 

PROMISI  ULTOREM  ET  VERBIS  ODIA  ASPERA  MOVI 
HINC  MIHI  PRIMA  MALI  LARES  HINC  SEMPER  ULIXES 
CRIMINIBUS  TERRERE  NOVIS  HINC  SPARGE  RE  VOCES 
IN  VULGUM  AMBIGUAS  ET  QUAERERE  CONSCIUS  ARMA 


Et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi. — Et  is  epexegetic,  and  verbis 
the  words  in  which  "  promisit  se  ultorem ;"  as  if  Virgil  had 
written  :  "  et  movi  odia  aspera  verbis,  quibus  me  promisi  ulto- 
rem," or  "  me  promittens  ultorem." 

Conscius  affords  the  key  to  the  passage  hinc  .  .  .  abma. 
Sinon  having  mentioned  no  names,  but  merely  threatened  the 
authors  of  Palamedes'  ruin,  Ulysses  had  no  reason  to  believe 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  these  threats,  except  his  own  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  the  guilty  person.  Moved  by  this  con- 
sciousness (conscius),  he  met  Sinon's  threats  by  a  recourse  to 
arms  (quaerere  arma),  viz.,  by  making  accusations  against 
Sinon,  by  spreading  ambiguous  reports  concerning  him,  and 
finally  by  procuring  Calchas  first  to  declare  that  a  Greek  life 
must  be  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  then  that  that  life  was  Sinon's. 

Conscius  means  conscius  sibi,  as  in  Ovid,  Trut.5.4.18: 

"  nee  fore  perpetuam  sperat  sibi  numinis  iram, 
conscius  in  culpa  non  scelufl  esse  sua." 

Also  Tacit.  Annul.  13. 18  (of  Nero)  :  "  sceleris  sibi  conscio,  et 
veniam  sperante,  si  largitionibus  validissimum  quemqueobstrinx- 
isset,"  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  veniam  quaerente  largitionibus." 

The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  twofold — first,  the  con- 
necting of  conscius  not  with  the  whole  three  clauses,  but  with 
the  last  only ;  and  secondly,  the  confounding  of  quaerere 
conscius  arma  with  quaerere  conscia  arma :  "  Quidam 
conscius  arma  hypallagen  putant,  pro  conscientia  anna,  ut 
(5.  595) :  *  et  quondam  patriis  ad  Troiam  missus  in  armis,  "  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion) — an  aliter  of  Servius  which,  like  so  many  other 
of  Servius's  aliter*,  shows  the  extreme  modesty  of  that  critic, 
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very  little  confidence  he  had  in  that  better  judgment  with 

-w^fciich  he  had  just  interpreted  conscius   ("  aut  peracti  sceleris  et 

<1«    nece  Palamedis,  aut  dolorum  suorum  .  .  .  aut  certe  sciens 

frvuic  meum  animum").     "  Arma  esse  possunt  consilia,  quae 

A^itabat  Ulysses  ad  depellendum  imminent  sibi  a  Sinone  peri- 

Wilum,  sic  conscius,  sc.  periculi  imminentis  ;  possunt  etiam  esse 

fraudes  et  insidiae  quas  in  Sinonem  parabat,  conscius,  tacite 

intra  Be ;  aut  conscius  est  cum  aliis,  communicato  scilicet  cum 

aliis  consilio.     Hoc  verum  videtur,  cum  statim  Calchantem  eon- 

siliorum  socium  assumpsisse  dicatur,"  Heyne.     "  Nempe  illud 

quaerere  arma  vagum  est  et  ambiguum  h.  1.  nisi  addatur 

aliquid,  quo  appareat,  quam  notionem  his  inesse  voluerit  poeta ; 

adiectum  est  igitur  conscius,  quo  indicetur  communio  quaedam ; 

.   .  .  conscius  arma  quaerere  igitur  poeta  dixit,  et  cum  Ulixis 

nomine  adiectivum  copulavit,  quum,  si  metrum  pateretur,  nihil 

mutata  sententia,  etiam  quaerere  conscios,  quae  est  communis 

ratio,  dicere  liceret,"  Wagner  (1832),  followed  by  Jacob,  Quaest. 

Epic.  p.  121.     "  Diese  stelle  machte  von  jeher  grosse  schwierig- 

keit.  .  .  .  Die  awei  bedeutendsten,  aber  fast  entgegengesetzten, 

erklarungen  Bind :  *  er  zieht  noch  andere  in  sein  geheimnfes, 

sucht  vertraute,  und  mit  diesen  und  durch  diese  die  weiteren 

feindlichen  mittel  (arma)  gegen  Sinon ;'  oder,  "  Die  waffen,  die 

er  heimlich  im  zelte  des  Palamedes  tiickisch  versteckt  hatte, 

eucht  er  nun  mit  mitwissern  offen  auf ,  urn  daraus  die  klage  des 

Terraths  gegen  denselben  zu  begriinden,  und  so  auch  den  Sinon 

zu  verderben,"  Siipfle.     "  Quaerere  conscius  arma,  to  seek 

allies  as  a  conspirator — nearly  equivalent  to  quaerere  arma 

consciorum,  or  quaerere  conscios,  as  Wagner  gives  it," 

Conington. 

Arma,  artns,  in  the  sense  of  tear,  as  "  arma  virumque  cano." 
Quaerere  arma,  seeks  tear,  sets  himself  to  make  tear,  viz., 
with  me  ;  has  recourse  to  tear.  We  have  the  precise  expression, 
Tacit. Hist.  1.51:  "Turn  adversus  Vindicem  contractae  legiones, 
seque  et  Gallias  expertae,  quaerere  rursus  arma,  novasque  dis- 
cordias  ;  nee  socios,  ut  olim,  sed  hostes  et  victos  voeabant."  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Amor.  2.  9.  &5  : 

"  et  modo  blanditias  dicat ;  modo  iurgia  quaorat " 
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[have  recourse  to  reproaches].     Propert.  1.  7.  5  : 

"  nos,  nt  consuemus,  nostras  agitamus  amores, 

atque  aliquid  duram  quaerimus  in  dominam  " 

[I  seek  for  something — some  weapon — to  turn  against,  to  use 
against,  my  hard  mistress].  Tacit.  Annal.  13. 18  (of  Agrippina) : 
"  Nomina  et  virtutes  nobilium,  qui  etiam  turn  supererant,  in 
honore  habere,  quasi  quaereret  ducem  et  partes,"  viz.,  against 
Nero. 

Quaerere  arma  differs  both  from  poscere  arma  and 
sumere  arma;  while  poscere  arma  is  to  call  for  arms 
when  you  are  ready  and  determined  for  the  fight,  and  sumere 
arma,  actually  to  take  up  arms,  to  arm — quaerere  arma  is  to 
go  in  search  of  arms,  to  turn  towards  arms,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms. 

Quaerere  conscius  arma,  conscious  that  he  is  the  person, 
whom  I  have  threatened,  has  recourse  to  arms,  i.e.f  to  war; 
makes  war  against  me  as  the  best  means  of  defending  himself, 
in  self-defence  begins  hostilities. 


101-103. 

sed  quid  ego  haec  autem  nequidquam  inorata  revolvo 
quidve  moror  si  omnes  uno  ordine  habetis  achivos 
idque  audire  sat  est  iamdudum  sumite  poenas 


VAX.  LECT. 

Iputtcf]  REVOLVO,  QUIDVE  MOROR  ?  SI  OMNES  UNO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST,  IAMDUDUM  8UMITE  POENAS  ;   III  Jahn  (1825)  ; 

Thiel. 

[puncf]  REVOLVO  P  QUIDVE  MOROR  ?   SI  OMNES  UNO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST  ;    IAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D. 

Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne. 

[/WfMtf.]  REVOLVO  ?  QUIDVE  MOROR,  81  OMNES  UNO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST  ?  IAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS  ;  III  Wagn.  (1832, 

1861) ;  Forb.  (1852) ;  Coningt. 
O  Vat.,  Rom.}  St.  Gall. 
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VAX.  LECT.  (vs.  103). 

[jMffttf.]  IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST.   IAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POEtfAB.   HI  Seirius  ; 

8chol.  in  Palimps.  Yeron.  (ap.  Maium) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  He  ins. ;  N. 
Heins. ;  Gesner ;  Voss  ;  Heyne;  Wagn.  (1832  and  1861) ;  Ribbeck. 

[ptmctJ]  1DQX7B  AFDIBK  SAT  EST  IAMDUDUM.  SUMITE   POEKAS.      Ill  Ancient 

interpreters  cited  in  the  following  words  by  Schol.  in  Palimps.  Yeron. 
(ap.  Maium) :  "  Plerique  tamen  sic  distinguunt :  idquf.  audire  rat  est 
iamdudum  ;"  also  Donatus  ("  Professus  sum  iomdudum  me  vestrum 
esse  inimicum,  sumite  de  confesso  supplicium  ") ;  Catrou. 


I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  construction  is :  "  si  habetis  uno 
ordine  omnes  achivos  et  (si)  sat  est  vobis  ad  meam  damna- 
tionem  me  audire  Graecum  (»'.  e.,  me  esse  ex  Graecis),  sumitk 
iamdudum  poenas  de  me  ;"  and  the  meaning  :  "  If  ye  put  to 
death  all  Greeks  without  distinction,  merely  because  they  are 
Greeks,  here,  I  am  a  Greek,  put  an  end  to  me  at  once."  In  order 
to  indicate  this  construction  and  meaning  the  punctuation  of 
Jahn  and  Thiel  should  be  adopted. 

Idque  audire  =  idque  me  audire  =  Graecumque  me  and  ire 
=  Graecumque  me  esse.     Compare  Hor.  Ejmt.  1.  16.  17 : 

41  tu  recte  vivin,  si  ciiras  esse  quod  audi*" 

Ibid.  1.  7.  37:  "  rexque  paterque  attdisti  coram."  Diogeii. 
Laert.  2.  140 :  KartQpoveiro  [Menedemus]  Kvtov  icat  Aqoo?  u7ro 
TM  Eptrpitw  atcoviov.     Theocr.  Idyll.  16.  JO : 

o<ppa  kcu  civ  AiHao  KtKpvfifitvos  tff$\os  aKov<rr)s. 

Philo8tr.  Heroic,  p.  8  (ed.  Boisson.)  :  tiaivov  \iyw  tov  riic 
AaoSafiuag'  tovti  yap  \aipti  okovwv.  And  especially,  I)io 
Cassius,  72.  16 :  ovrog  ovv  o  \pvoovc,  oi»toc  o  HpcticAqc,  ouroc 
o  U*oq  (icai  yap  tovt  r\Kovtv)y  where  we  have  in  rour'  the  very 
id  of  our  text. 

I  shall  not  take  on  me  to  say  in  what  sense  the  passage  was 
understood  either  by  Servius  or  Heyne,  the  gloss  of  the  former 
("  idque  audire,  etc. :  me  Graecum  esse")  being  as  obscure  on 
account  of  its  brevity  as  that  of  the  latter  (viz.,  "Placet,  audire 
id,  esse  me  unum  ex  Achivis ;  et  ad  primam  enuntiationis  par- 
tem refero  :  si  sat  est.    Ad  apodosin  retuliase  videtur  Cerda, 
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ut  sit,  vel  haec  audire  satis  est,  nil  ut  amplius  ad- 
dam  necesse.  Sed  id  et  que  et  audire  pro  audirisse  valde 
duraiu  orationem  efficerent.  Mauendum  adeo  in  prima  inter- 
pretatione,  quam  et  Servius  agnoscit ")  is  obscure,  notwith- 
standing its  length.  Cynthius  Cenetensis  ("  audire  pro  andi- 
rinse"),  Ascensius  ("Si  sat  .i.  satis  est  vobis  audire  id  .s.  quod 
dixi  "),  Voss  ("  und  das  allein  zu  horen  geniigt "),  Thiel  ("  ali- 
quem  ex  innnero  Graecorum  esse  "),  Wagner  (1832),  approved 
doubtingly  by  Forbiger  ("  Si  ad  cognoscenda  principum  Achi- 
voruni  ingenia  satis  est,  id,  banc  unam  rem,  audire"),  Siipfle 
("  idque,  namlich,  dass  audi  ich  ein  Achiver  bin"),  Gossrau 
("  idque,  sc.  me  Argivum  esse  "),  Conington  ("  id,  that  I  am  a 
Greek,  r.  78"),  all  agree  in  understanding  the  structure  to  be 
idque  [vos]  auj>ire  sat  est — Wagner  alone  correcting  his 
error  and  interpreting  (1861) :  "in,  //.  e.  Achivum  .  .  .  audire, 
//.  e.  appellari ;"  and,  of  course,  then  at  last  understanding  the 
accusative  suppressed  before  audire  to  be  not  vos,  but  me. 

Quidve  moror?  "  Vestram,  scilicet,  festinationem ;  vel 
mortem,"  Servius.  No  ;  the  verb  is  here  intransitive,  and  the 
sense  is :  "  What  am  I  dallying  about  ?  why  am  I  tedious  ? 
why  am  I  talking  here  when  there  is  no  use  in  talking,  you 
] mving  already  decided  on  punishing  me  with  death  ?"  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  13.  51 G  (of  Ilecuba  lamenting  Folyxena)  : 

.     .     .     * '  quo  ferrca  resto ': 
//to tin  moror  .'  quo  me  servas,  duinnosa  seneetus  ?" 

Idque  audire  sat  est  iamdudum  sumite  poexas. — "  Iamdu- 
dum  hie  est  quamprinium,  ut:  '  iamdudum  erumpere  nubeni 
ardebant,'"  Schol.  ad  Palimps.  Ver.  (apud  Haium);  and  so  Ser- 
vius, Ascensius,  Heyne,  Voss,  Thiel,  "Wagn.  (1861).  Iamdu- 
dum is  not  quamprimum,  but  the  very  contrary  ;  refers  not 
to  the  future,  but  to  the  just  past  time,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  already,  at  lad,  the  German  sehon.     Compare  4.  1 : 

'*  At  rogina  gravi  iamdudum  saucia  cura" 

[not  quamprimum,  but  note,  for  sometime,  already — schoii]. 
5.  20  : 

.     .     .     "  equid 'in  sic  powerc  ventofl 
iomdttdum,  et  frustra  ccrno  tc  tondere  contra." 
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-">.  ->13 : 

44  turn  rapidus  iamdudum  arcu  contonta  parato 
tela  tenons  " 

Tjilrcady].  Also  (the  very  passage  quoted  by  AVagner  (1861)  as 
example  of  iamdudnm  used  in  the  sense  of  quamprimum), 
<  Hid,  Met.  11.  W  : 

**  'ardua'  iftuidttd»»i  '  demittite  rornua*  rector 
elaniat,  '  et  antennis  totum  subnectite  velum'  " 

4 where  the  structure  is  not  (with  Wagner)  "  iamdudum  demit- 
tite," and  the  meaning  quamprimum  demittite;  but  the 
structure  is  "iamdudum  clamat,"  and  the  meaning,  already  calls 
out — the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  being  :  They  are  not  more 
than  half  across  the  sea  when  the  waves  begin  to  swell  and  show 
white  tops,  and  the  captain  already  shouts  out,  &c).  Compare 
also  Geory.  1.  212 : 

'*  nee  nou  et  lini  secret-"!!!  et  Cereale  papaver 
tempus  hunio  te^ere,  et  wmdminm  incuiiiberc  aratris, 
dnm  sic  *a  tellure  licet,  dum  niibila  pendent" 

r  note  at  lad  to  press  the  plough  J.     Ovid,  Met.  l.j.  i>j7 : 

*'  *  uteiv  mrndtidum  goncroso  sanguine,'  dixit ; 
nulla  mora  c<t " 

— a  passage  which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  our  text,  and  in 
-which  the  meaning  is  not  "  shed  my  blood  as  fast  as  possible," 
1  mt  *'  now  at  last  shed  my  blood ;  shed  my  blood  already,  my 
1  »!ood  is  ready  to  be  shed." 

Iamdudum,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  equivalent  of 
quamprimum,  is  almost  the  very  opposite, — quamprimum 
l«x>king  forward  and  signifying  as  *oon  as  all  difficulties  ahall 
/.are  been  removed,  iamdudum  looking  backward  and  signify- 
ing that  all  difficulties  have  betn  already  removed,  that  all  is 
ready  ("  nulla  mora  "). 
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HOC  1THACUS  VELIT  ET  MAGXO  MERCENTUR  ATRIDAE 
TUM  VERO  ARDEMUS  SC1TARI  ET  QUAERERE  ('A  US  AS 

Hoc  .  .  .  atridae.  Compare  Ovid,  Her.  9.  7  (Dejanira  to  Her- 
cules) : 

**  hoc  velit  Euryatheu*,  velit  hoc  germana  Toiianti*." 
Tt'M    VERO    ARDEMUS    SC1TARI     ET    QUAERERE    CAUSAS.      The 

reader  is  left,  as  he  is  occasionally  left  elsewhere — ex.  (jr.  1.  86 ; 
4.  663 ;  6.  77 ;  6.  529 ;  12.  603— to  conclude  the  actual  fact 
from  the  context.  We  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Ariosto,  OrL 
Fur.  4.  28 : 

"  la  donna  cli  saper  ebhe  de*io, 
the  fwsc  il  negrotnante,  ed  a  die  effetto 
edificajwe  in  quel  luogo  selvaggio 
la  rocca,  e  faccia  a  tutto  '1  mondo  oltmgino. 

"  *  ne  per  maligna  intenzione,  ahi  lasw),' 
disse  piangcndo  il  vecchio  incantatore, 
*  feci  la  hella  rocca  in  ciina  al  sa.sso, 
ne  per  aviditu  son  ruliatore,5 


>  ♦» 


where  the  desire  to  ask  the  question  is,  without  any  question 
being  asked,  followed  by  the  answer.  Compare  9.  303,  where 
the  actual  giving  of  the  sword  to  Euryalus  is  omitted,  and  left 
to  be  deduced  from  the  context ;  and  Qeory.  U-  U^K  where  the 
actual  death  of  Eurydice,  and  Aen.  12.  GOJ,  where  the  actual 
death  of  Amata,  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  similarlv  deduced. 
The  sentence  seems  to  l>e  both  in  structure  and  sense  a  very 
exact  translation  of  Horn.  Od.  10.  2^0  (of  Ulysses  and  his 
comrades  full  of  anxiety  and  curiosity  to  hear  some  further 
account  of  their  companions  who  had  been  turned  into  beasts 
by  Circe)  : 

where  the  text  continues : 

Kat  totc  txv  a\\wv  erapwv  KartKf^ty  o\*dpov. 
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and  where  ayaaaaptOa  is  interpreted  by  Heliodorus  (see  Apollon. 
Lexic,  where,  however,  the  reading  is  not  ayaaaantOa,  but,  by 
a  manifest  error,  ayana^ofitBa)  ayav  npoatKUntOa,  exactly  equi- 
valent to  Virgil's  ardemus.    See  Remarks  on  1.  86 ;  6.  77,  529. 

Tum  vero.  "  Then  indeed  we  are  all  on  fire."  They  were 
curious  before  to  hear  his  history,  see  verse  74 ;  but,  having 
heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  curious.  See  Items,  on  2.  228 ; 
:*.  47,  and  4.  396,  449,  571. 

Ardemi  s.  The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely  more 
intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives  ;  which,  having  first 
lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a  consequence,  almost  wholly 
lost  even  their  metaphorical  sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the 
contrary,  where  it  is  not  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  Compare 
i^ic.  de  Orat.  £.  1>5 :  "  Tantum  est  flumen  gravissimorum  opti- 
morumque  verborum,  tarn  integrae  sententiae,  tarn  verae,  tarn 
novae,  tarn  sine  pigmentis  fucoque  puerili,  ut  mihi  non  solum 
tu  incendere  iudicem,  sed  ipse  ardere  videaris."  Arguni.  ad 
Terent.  Adolph.:  "tanta  iracundia  incitatus  est,  ut  arderef." 


107. 

>I(  10  PECTORK 


"  rectus  pro  verbis  posuit.  Nam  nunquam  fingitur  pectus,"  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Ad  fraudem  composito  amnio,  h.  e.  subdole 
et  fraudulenter,"  Heyne.  "  Subdolo  animo,  h.  r.  subdole  et 
fraudulent er.  Contrarium  est  '  apertum  pectus'  apud  Cic.  LacL 
:/0.  97,"  Forbiger.  "Subdole,"  "Wagn.  (1861).  " Mit  heucheln- 
iler  seele,"  Yoss.  According  to  this  interpretation,  pectore  adds 
nothing  to  the  sense,  which,  had  the  metre  allowed  it,  had  been 
fully  expressed  by  "  ficte  fatur,"  =  speaks  with  a  feigned  mean- 
ing, a  feigned  mind,  a  feigned  purport,  i.e.,  falsely.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  be  not  a  mistake,  and  whether  pectus — always 
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elsewhere  the  breast,  either  literally  or  figuratively — have  not 
here,  too,  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  meaning ;  be  not  here, 
too,  breast,  either  literally  or  figuratively.  That  it  is  not  breast 
literally  being  perfectly  plain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  with  the 
literal  physical  breast,  but  witli  the  mouth,  we  speak,  our  in- 
quiry immediately  limits  itself  to  the  question  whether  pectus 
be  not  here  used  in  its  usual  figurative  sense  of  emotion,  feeling* 
heart,  as  we,   using  a  similar  metaphor,  sometimes  say  {see* 

9.  275  : 

il  to  vero,  mm  quern  spatiis  propioribus  acta* 
insequitur,  venerande  piuT,  iaui  j/trtorc  toto 
accipio" 

[receive  you  with  my  whole  feeling,  my  whole  heart].  Auctor 
Dial,  de  CI.  Oral.  .-?#  :  "  ut  sincera  et  integra,  et  nullis  pravita- 
tibus  detorta,  uniuseui usque  natura  toto  statim  pectorc  orriperct 
artes  honest  as  M  [take  to  itself  with  its  whole  heart]).  And, 
fir  Hi,  the  meaning :  "  speaks  with  feigned  emotion,  feigned 
feeling,  feigned  heart,"  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  with  feigned  feeling,  feigned  emotion,  feigned  heart, 
Sinon  speaks  all  through,  as,  verse  145  : 

"  his  lacrymis  vitam  damus,  ot  raiserc'sciuin^  ultn» ;" 

verse  19-j  :  v 

"  talibus  iusidiis  pcriuriqiie  arte  Sinonis 

crcdita  res,  captiqu<»  doli*  lanymi.=que  com^is 
quos  Deque,'1  A:r.  ; 

and,  secondly,  it  is  in  this  sense  our  author  uses  pectus 
in  the  precisely  parallel  passages,  (#r\  1.  525  : 

"  maximus  llioncus  placido  sir  ptcfon  fatiir  " 

\jwty  surely,  with  placid  words  or  meaning,  but  with  placid 
animus,  placid  feeling].     (#>),  9.  740  : 

"  olli  subridens  scdato  jitr'o.r  Tumus  " 

[not,  surely,  with  sedate  words  or  meaning,  Imf  with  sedaf<* 
animus,   sedate  feeling,  sedate  heart].     And,  especially,  (*•), 

10.  555  : 

.     .     .     "  truncumque  tcpeutem 
provolvens  super  liacc  iniinico  pet  twc  fatur  *' 
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[not  sayB  these  words  with  hostile  meaning,  but  these  words 
with  hostile  feeling,  hostile  heart,  hostile  animus].  Compare* 
also  (if),  Ovid,  Trist.  2.  oGl  (Ovid  supplicating  the  clemency 
of  Augustus) : 

"  aspicias,  quantum  dederis  mihi  jnetoris  ip>e ; 

quoque  favore  animi  teque  tuosque  canum  " 

[with  how  much  feeling,  how  much  love,  how  much  affectum 
you  have  yourself  inspired  me].     (e)y  Ovid,  Amor.  .'>.  3.  J+?  : 

"  di  quoque  habent  oculos ;  di  quoque  pretax  habent. 
si  deus  ipse  forem,  numen  sine  fraude  liceret 
foemina  mendaci  falleret  ore  mourn" 

(where  "  pectus "  can  be  notliing  else  than  feeling,  suscepti- 
bility of  the  impression,  made  by  beauty,  of  the  passion  of  love). 
if),  Ovid,  Ep.  10.  30 »J  (Paris  to  Helen,  of  Monelaus)  : 

"  hunccinc  tn  spores  hoiuinem  sine  pectore  dotes 
posse  wit  is  formae,  Tyndaii,  nosse  tune:M 

[man  without  feeling,  without  sensibility],  (g),  Ovid,  3f<f. 
13.  290  (Ulysses,  of  Ajax)  :  "  rudis  et  sine  pectore  miles" 
[without  feeling,  without  sensibility].  (h)9  Ovid,  ex  Poitf<>, 
4.1.17: 

*'da  mihi,  si  quid  ea  est,  hebetantem  pectora  Lethen'' 

[Lethe,  that  dulls  the  feeling,  the  sensibility],  (f),  (  atull. 
Epith.  Pel.  et  Thet.  08  (of  Ariadne) : 

"sod  neque  turn  mitme,  nrque  turn  fluitantis  aiuictu* 
ilia  vieem  eurans,  toto  ex  te  pectore,  These u, 
toto  ammo,  tota  pendebut  perdita  mente" 

(where  "  pepiore,"  being  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
*•  animo  "  and  "  raente,"  cannot  be  the  literal  breast,  can  only  Ik* 
feeling).  {J)>  Hor.  Ep.  1.  !+.  0:  "  non  tu  corpus  eras  siim 
pectore"  [a  body  without  feeling,  without  sensibility].  (Isr», 
Luean,  7.  701  (of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia) : 

.     .     "  i\\xo  pee'or- •  It>iii;r.u 
intrabit,  fattus  caiupi>  fclieior  istis  '* 

[with  what  feeling?   with  what  emotion?]      (#),  Yal.  Flaoe. 
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3.  -533  (of  Aeetes  moulding  the  passion  ("pectora")  which  Jason's 
demand  of  the  fleece  has  excited  in  him) : 

"  intcrca  quoniam  belli  pugnaequo  propinquae 
eura  prior,  fingit  placidi*  fera  pectora  dictis" 

[moulds  his  fierce  feeling,  his  fierce  passion],  (fit),  Claud.  U 
Cons.  Honor.,  p.  60  (of  the  unbought  affection  of  the  army  for 
Honorius)  : 

' '  perdurat  non  cmpta  fides,  nee  pectora  mcrces 
alligat.  ipsa  suo  pro  pignore  ca«tra  laborant." 

(it-),  Vol.  Flacc.  1.  642  (Neptune  speaking  of  the  Argo) : 

.     .     .     *  *  *  hanc  [Argo]  milri  Pallas 
ct  soror  banc,'  inquit,  *  niulcens  mea  pectora  fletu 
abstulerint'" 

[soothing,  softening  my  feeling].  And,  above  all,  (©),  Quintil. 
Just.  10.  7.  15 :  "  Quare  capiendae  sunt  illae,  de  quibus  dixi, 
lvrum  imagines,  quas  vocari  Qavraaiag  indicavimus,  omniaque 
de  quibus  dicturi  erimus,  personae,  quacstiones,  spes,  met  us  >  ha- 
benda  in  oculis,  in  affectus  recipienda ;  pectus  [feeling]  est  enim 
quod  disertos  facit,  et  vis  mentis.  Ideoque  imperitis  quoque, 
si  modo  sunt  aliquo  affectu  concitati,  verba  non  desunt."  The 
commentators,  therefore,  are  wrong  in  their  interpretation,  and 
futo  pectore  is  not  ficte,  i.e.,  verbis  fictis,  but  ficto 
affectu,  with  feigned  emotion,  with  an  affectation  of  emotion. 
But  with  what  kind  of  feigned  emotion,  what  kind  of  "  Ac- 
tum pectus,' '  is  it  that  Sinon  speaks  ?  Are  we  left  to  conclude 
from  the  "  his  lacrymis  "  and  "  miserescimus  "  of  verse  145,  the 
"  lacrymis  coactis"  of  196,  and  the  kind  words  of  comfort  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Priam,  verses  148  and  149,  that  Sinon's 
feigned  emotion  is  that  of  a  heart-broken  man,  a  man  bowed 
to  the  ground  with  affliction  and  sorrow  ?  No,  we  are  not.  Our 
author  is  quite  precise  and  particular.  Sinon  is  pavitans,  all 
over  in  a  flutter  of  agitation  and  apprehension  ;  and  this  flutter 
not  being  real — for  lie  is 

.     .     .     k<  fidens  nnimi  at  que  in  utrunique  paratus 
mmi  vcrsaro  dolos  scu  certae  otTumbere  niorti  " — 

ficto  pectore  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  us  that 
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it  is  not :  lie  proceeds  flurried,  and  speaks  with  feigned  emotion  ; 
the  feigned  emotion  with  which  he  speaks  being  the  flutter 
(pavitaxs)  with  which  he  proceeds.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid. 
19. 191  (Hero  to  Leander)  : 

"  seel  mihi,  cacrulcas  quotios  obvertor  ad  undaa, 
nescio  quae  pa  v  id  urn  frigora  pectu*  habent," 

where  "  pectus,"  directly  and  immediately  connected  with 
**  pavidum,"  is  (although  somewhat  more  literally  breast  than 
the  "  pectus  "  of  our  text)  still  the  sentient,  feeling  breast,  not 
at  all  the  meaning,  intending  breast ;  not  at  all  the  thoughts, 
sentiments,  or  ideas. 

Ficto  pectore  is  thus  the  complement  of  pavitans,  and  the 
entire  sense  of  the  two  sentenoes,  prosequitur  pavitans  and 
ficto  pectore  fatur,  is  prosequitur  ficto  pavore,  or  ficto 
pavore  fatur  or  prosequitur  ficte  pavitans,  or  ficte 
pavitans  fatur — the  second  verb  contributing  nothing  to  the 
sense,  and  being  added  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
second  of  the  two  sentences  into  which  the  author  has  thought 
propor  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect  and  the  more  easy  com- 
pletion of  his  verse  to  divide  the  thought  prosequitur  ficto 
pavore,  or  ficto  pavore  fatur,  or  prosequitur  ficte 
pavitans,  or  ficte  pavitans  fatur. 


112—115. 

CUM  IAM  HIC  TRAUIBUS  CONTEXTUS  ACERNIS 
STARET  EQUUS  TOTO  SONUERUXT  aethere  nimbi 
SUSPENS1  EURYPYLl  M  SCITATl  M  ORACULA  PHOEBI 
MITTIMUS 

VAR.  LECT. 

n  itatcm  I  Med.  (thus  SC1TAXTYM).  Ill  Mod. ;  P.  Manut. ;  I).  Heins.  ; 
X.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heync  ;  Brunck ;  AVakef . ;  Pott. 

fn  itaxtem  I  Pal.  II  "  In  Longobardieo  cod.  soitaxtem  legimus,"  Pierius. 
IH  Roll.  Stcph. ;  Wagn.  (od.  Heyn.,  cd.  1861) ;  Voss;  Lad.  ;  Hanpt : 
Ribb. 

0   Vat.,  Horn.,  Vtr.,  St.  Gall. 
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The  reading  of  the  Medicean,  scttattm,  is  confirmed  both  by  Liv.  5.  15: 
"  Quidnam  eo  dii  portenderent  prodigio,  missi  seiscitatum  oratores  ad 
Delphi  cam  oraculum  ;"  and  by  Iscan.  4.  254 : 

"  hie  patriae  ot  propriis  scitatiim  oracula  rcgnfe 

wnerat." 


Staret. — "  Staret,  eeset,"  Ileyne,  Forbiger.  This  is  neither 
to  interpret  Virgil,  nor  to  understand  poetry.  Stare  is,  indeed* 
one  of  those  verbs  which  are  used  in  the  Latin  language  in  place 
of  esse,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  lose  its  own  proper 
meaning.  Staret  places  the  horse  before  our  eyes,  not  merely 
existing,  but  standiny  there,  a  remarkable,  striking  object.  The 
object  is  the  more  striking,  the  picture  the  more  vivid,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  position  of  staret — first  word  in  its  own  verse* 
and  preceded  by  an  introduction  raising  expectation,  viz.,  tra^ 
hihvs  contextis  acerxis  (see  Hem.  on  2.247) — but  on  account 
of  its  being  itself  placed  before  its  nominative.  The  same  verb, 
in  the  selfsame  position  in  the  verse,  preceded  by  a  similar  intro- 
duction, and  preceding  in  the  same  manner  its  nominative,  will 
be  found  applied  to  a  real  living  horse,  4.  135  : 

.     .     .     "  ontroque  insignis  ct  aiiro 
at  at  sonipes*," 

and  with  the  same  effect,  that  of  placing  before  our  eyes,  if  we 
only  deign  to  use  them,  the  horse,  not  merely  being  or  existing, 
but  standing  there  bodily ;  exactly  as  the  same  verb  in  the  same 
position  in  the  verse  and  similarly  preceding  its  own  nominative 
places  so  livelily  before  us  the  three  hundred  horses,  not  merely 
being  or  existing  in  the  stables  of  Latinus,  but  standing  there, 
4.  2to  : 


"  xtfibiutt  tcr  centum  nitidi  in  prnescpibiis  altin." 

It  is  in  the  same  way  the  um  is  said  not  to  be  or  exist,  but  to 
stand,  at  0.  22  :  "  stat  ductis  sortibus  urna  ;"  the  tower  is  said 
to  stand,  6.  554 :  "  stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras;"  the  altars  are 
said  to  stand,  4.  509  :  "  stant  arae  cireum ;"  the  silex  is  said 
to  stand,  8.  233  :  "  stabat  acuta  silex  ;"  and  this  very  wooden 
horse  itself  is  said  to  6tand,  Horn.  Od.  8.  505  :  wq  o  ptv  €<m)k-cc. 
And  such,  I  believe,  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  use  made 
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by  Virgil  of  stare,  viz.,  to  express  either,  as  here,  literal,  or 
(as  2.  162: 

"  omnia  *pes  Danaum  et  coopti  fldneia  belli 
Palladia  auxiliis  semper  *//7i/," 

where  see  Rem.)  figurative   standing,  never  to  express  mere 
existence  or  esse. 

The  use  of  stare  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  our  toxt  by 
ITeyne  is  happily  not  to  be  found  either  in  Virgil,  or,  as  far  as 
my  memory  at  this  moment  serves  me,  in  other  first-class  Latin 
writers.  To  the  great  disgust  of  the  Latin  scholar,  it  is  very 
frequent  in  Italian  writers,  even  of  the  first  class  (as  Dante, 
Inferno 9  >.'+.  13 : 

**  altre  ttflnno  a  pinc-crc,  altrr  *tanno  cite, 
quella  col  cnjK),  e  qiicllu  eon  le  piante"), 

and  in  Italy  jars  on  his  ear  man}*  times  every  day  in  the  ordi- 
nary salutation  :  "  Come  sta  ?"     Then  there  is  the  Sp.  eatar. 

Sispensi.  "Solliciti,  dubii  quid  facerent,"  Heyne.  The 
latter  part  of  the  definition  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  for- 
mer. Suspensus  is  not  sollicitus,  anxious,  uneasy,  but 
suspended,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and,  because  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  doing  nothing  ;  suspended,  not  merely  mentally,  but  in  act, 
at  a  nonplus,  awopia  Kt\o^uvoiy  as  Euripides  (Iphig.  An/.  8')) 
says  of  the  same  persons  in  that  precisely  similar  situation  at 
Aulis  which  is  referred  to  at  verse  11G.  Compare  (#i),  4.  1) : 
"  quae  me  xuxpensam  insomnia  terrent  ?"  [not  sollicitam,  but, 
as  is  plain  from  the  context,  irresolute,  undecided,  taking  no 
step,  suspended  from  action  by  the  terrifying  dreams  ("  insom- 
nia terrent  "),  the  effect  of  which  upon  her  is  so  great  that  it  is 
only  after  her  sister  has  encouraged  her — 

'•  hi*  dioti*  ineensum  nnimnm  inflammavit  a  more, 
npeniqne  dedit  dubiae  menti,  solvit  quo  pudorcm" — 

that  she  begins  to  act  ("  principio  delubra  adeunt,"  &c. )].  Also 

"  nunc  oniiics  teiTent  aurne,  m>iiha  rxcitat  oninis 
*nttp'iiKUM  et  pariter  coinitiqiie  onerique  timentcni*' 

inot  anxious,    bat  irresolute,  undecided  whether  to  go  on  or 
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stop— otherwise  the  poet  has  failed  to  convey  the  full  picture, 
and  the  words  "  omnes  terrent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omnis  "  are 
without  their  most  ordinary  and  natural  consequence].  And  (c), 
Sil.  15.  460 : 

"  illc,  ubi  su*pcH*i  Pntref?,  ct  curia  voctm 
posceret,  ut  cantu  dueebat  eorrla  Senatiw" 

{where  the  fathers  were  at  a  nonplus,  did  not  know  what  step 
to  take].  That  suspensus  is  not  sollicitus,  but  suspended, 
hanging  undetermined,  appears  further  from  the  marked  distinc- 
tion made  by  Cicero  between  the  two  terms,  ad  Aft.  2.  18  (ed. 
Orelli) :  "  intellexi,  quam  suspenso  animo  et  soli  wit  o  scire  averes, 
quid  esset  novi;"  de  Leg.  Agrar.  1.  8  (ed.  Orelli)  :  "sollicitam 
mini  civitatem  suspicione,  smpensam  metu,  perturbatam  vestris 
legibus  et  concionibus  et  seditionibus,  tradidistis."  Compare 
Manil.  1.  66 : 

"  nam  rutlis  ante  illos,  nullo  disoriniinc,  vita 
in  speciem  con  versa  operum  rationc  earebat, 
et  ttupefacta  novo  pendebat  lumine  mundi,,, 

where  "  pendebat  stupefacta,"  hung  stupefied,  is  equivalent  to  : 
remained  stupefied,  not  able  or  not  knowing  how  to  advance. 


119-126. 

AROOLICA RECUSAT 


Aroolica,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence.  It  was  this  word 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  horror.  Xo  matter 
how  much  blood  was  to  be  shed,  if  it  had  not  been  Argolic  blood 
there  would  have  been  no  horror.  To  aid  the  effect  of  the 
word  and  point  out  the  precise  meaning  and  import,  our  author 
hus  placed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  position,  viz.,  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
line,  from  the  rest  of  which  it  is  separated  by  an  abrupt  and 
complete  pause.     See  Rem.  on  2.  246. 
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CUI  FATA  PARENT,  QUEM  POSCAT  APOLLO. — Cui  FATA  PARENT, 

theme  ;  quem  poscat  apollo,  variation  ;  quem  corresponding  to 
cui,  poscat  to  parent,  and  apollo  to  fata,  as  if  he  had  said  : 
who  it  is  for  whom  the  fates  are  preparing  ruin ;  who  it  is  whom 
Apollo,  the  oracle  of  the  fates,  demands.  That  this  is  the  true 
structure  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Stat.  Theb.  J.  700 : 

"hie  ccrtc  eat,  quem  fata  dabant,  quem  dixit  Apollo,'* 

where  we  have  not  only  the  same  fata  and  the  same  Apollo, 
but  the  same  repeated  relative,  the  same  rhythm,  and  the  same 
theme  and  variation,  and  where  "  fata  "  is  the  nominative.  Who 
is  there  who,  observing  that  the  two  relatives  in  the  line  of 
Statius  have  one  and  the  same  antecedent,  does  not  at  once  con- 
clude that  the  two  relatives  in  the  line  of  Virgil  must  have  one 
and  the  same  antecedent ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  received  read- 
ing cui  is  not  to  be  ejected  to  make  room  either  for  Peerlkamp's 
conjectural  quid,  or  for  Dietsch's  no  less  conjectural  quod  or 
quae,  each  of  the  three  requiring  an  antecedent  of  its  own  ? 
TVho  is  there  who,  observing  that  "  fata  "  in  Statius's  line  is 
the  nominative  to  "  dabant,"  and  varied  in  "  Apollo,"  does  not 
immediately  conclude  that  fata  in  Virgil's  line  is  the  nomina- 
tive to  parent,  and  varied  in  apollo,  and  that  the  alteration 
proposed  in  the  Mine.  Obxerr.,  p.  86,  of  parent  into  paret  is  as 
little  called  for  as  it  is  little  in  accordance  with  Apollo's  recog- 
nized office  and  mission — that  of  announcing,  not  at  all  that  of 
ordering  or  disposing  of,  thn  future,  as  in  3.  201 : 

"  quae  Phoobo  pater  omnipotent,  milii  Phoebus  Apollo 
pracdisit  *  " 

Thus,  as  I  am  fain  to  hope,  is  set  at  rest  a  question  so  long  at 
issue  among  Virgilian  students ;  and  not  only  the  reading  of  the 
manuscripts  justified,  but  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  the  majo- 
rity of  commentators,  viz.,  that  fata  is  in  the  nominative,  es- 
tablished as  against  that  of  Freudenberg  (Spirit.  Viudic.  Viry.) 
and  those  who,  quoting  Ovid,  Met.  1U-  $11 : 

"  talia  tinge  bam  misero  mihi  fata  parari,'' 

insist  that  fata  is  the  accusative,  and  the  sense  either  cui  itti 
parent  fata  (an  interpretation  to  which  there  is  the  special 
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objection  that  there  was  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  foul  play),  or 
ci:i  ea  rerha  (verses  116-119)  parent  fata,  to  which  there  is 
the  no  less  strong  objection  that  the  plural  ea  verba  cannot  con- 
sistently be  supplied  after  the  singular  quae  vox  immediately 
preceding. 

The  verb  parare  has  been  (*#)  repeatedly  joined  with  the 
nominative  fata  by  Lucan,  as  2.  131 : 

*'  ille  fuit  vitae  Mario  modus,  omnia  passo, 
quae  peior  fortuna  potest,  atque  omnibus  u*o, 
quae  nielior,  mensoque,  homiui  quid  fata  jxt resent  " 

and  0.  783  : 

.     .     .     *'  quid  fata  2>amrc/it 
hi  [//<>,  Weber]  fecere  palain  ;'* 

(I>),  once  with  the  saine  nominative  by  Seneca,  Oedipus,  :2S  : 

"  iamiam  aliquid  in  nos  fata  moliri  intrant ;" 

(*•),  once  with  the  nominative  fortuna  by  Valerius  Flaccus, 
1.  326:  "sin  aliud  Fortuna  parat ;"  (cf),  once  with  the  nomi- 
native super i  by  Silius,  1.  136: 

4% magna parant  mtperi ;  tonat  alii  regia  raeli, 
bellantemque  Iovem  oemo;" 

and,  (e),  once  by  our  author  himself  with  the  nominative 
"  [vos,  o]  di  patrii,"  9.  247  : 

**di  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Train  est, 
non  tamen  omnino  Tcucros  dclQrejxfrati*" 

— iustances  to  which  might  be  added  very  numerous  others,  but 
slightly  cliff eront  in  construction,  in  which  either  the  fates  or  the 
gods  are  said  parare,  to  prepare,  whether  good  or  evil,  for 
men ;  as  Luean,  2.  68  : 

"  i  non  alios'  inquit,  •  mot  us  tunc  fata  parabant 
quuni,*  "  &c. 

mi.,  7.  a? .- 

44  *  aut  hie  errat,'  ait,  *  nulla  cum  lege  per  aevum 
mundus,  ct  incerto  diseurrunt  aidera  motu ; 
nut,  si  fata  movent,  urbi  gencriqu*  paratnr 
humano  xnatura  lues.' " 

Ibid.,  0//J  : 

*•  quod  cladi*  genus,  o  snperl,  qua  peste  parat  in 
paevitiam;" 
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Ibid.  2.  U : 

.     .     .     '•  rector  Olympi, 
fit  subitum,  quodcunquc  para*" 

Plaut.,  2IU.  Glor.  72.',  (ed.  Ritsehl) : 

.     .     .     "  ucquum  fuit 
i\eo*  parari**e9  uno  exemplo  ne  omnos  vitam  vivcrcnt." 

jien.  o.  l!f :  u  quidve,  pater  Neptune,  paras  ?" 

Fata  parent,  the  fates  may  be  preparing,  as  Cic.  ad 
Quint,  fratr.  3.  0  :  "  Pompeius  abest ;  Appius  niiscet ;  Hirrus 
parat "  [Hirrus  is  preparing]. 

Quae  sixt  ea  xumixa  divum,  flagitat.  "  Qui  sint  ii  dii, 
scilicet,  qui  tam  atrocia  postulent,  ut,  quasi  dubitans  nee  credens 
id  fieri  posse,  quaerat  Ulixes,  num  dii  sint,  qui  talia  postularo 
possint,"  Dietseh  (Theolog.  Virg.,  p.  3).  This  is  not  the  meaning. 
"Ulysses  merely  demands  an  explanation  of  the  ximixa — will  or 
pleasure  of  the  gods  as  announced  by  the  oracular  response — 
first,  because  it  is  to  give  this  explanation  Galenas  refuses  : 

1118  Ql'INOS  8ILET  ILLE  DIES,  TECTISQIE  RECV8AT 
l'HODERE  VOCE  SUA  QVEMQVAM,  Al  T  Ol'PONERE  MORTI  ; 

and  secondly,  because  the  exactly  corresponding  expression, 
•3.  100 :  "  cuncti  quae  sint  ea  moenia  quaerunt,"  contains  no 
reprobation  of  the  "  moenia  "  spoken  of,  but  only  the  simple 
inquiry  what  those  "  moenia  "  are.  Servius,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly right  in  his  gloss :  "  quaeritur  inodo  non  quid  dicant 
(nam  planum),  sed  quis  debeat  imniolari." 

Numixa,  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  gods  concealed  under 
the  mysterious  oracular  announcement.  See  Item,  on  "  per  verso 
numine,"  7.  584  ;  and  on  "  haud  numine  nostro,"  2.  396. 

Artificis  scelus.  Precisely  the  converse  expression  is  used 
by  Euripides,  Med.  ^10  (ed.  Pors.)  : 

Tectus.  That  tectus  is  here  used,  not  in  its  derived  sense 
of  secrety  but  in  its  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  covered,  i.  e., 
shut  up,  or  closed  up,  viz.,  in  his  dwelling,  is  sufficiently  proved 
"by  Statms'e  imitation  (T/teb.  3.  570)  : 
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*  *  illc  nee  aspeetuni  vulgi,  nee  fida  tyranni 
colloqitia,  nut  coetus  procerum  perferre,  sed  atrd 
<tw(ie  tryi,  et  superum  damns  negat  acta  fateri.*' 

(Compare  also  Stat.  ibid.  621. ;  Acn.  7.  600  (of  Latinus)  : 

"saepsit  se  ted  in,  renimquo  reliquit  habenas;" 

.  618  (also  of  Latinus)  : 


"  abstinuit  taetu  pater  aversusque  refiigit 
foeda  ministeria  et  eaeeis  se  condidit  umbra  ;** 

Soph.  Oed.  Tf/r.  320  (Tiresias  refusing  to  acquaint  Oedipus  with 
his  guilt)  :  a0*c  ft   *c  oocot/c. 


129-137. 

COMPOSITO — VIDEXDI 


RuMriT  vocem.  Compare  Div.  Paul,  ad  Galat.  £.  27  :  pq£oi/  *at 
j3o*?croi',  ij  ovk  wSivovcra,  where  Wakefield,  with  his  usual  rough 
vigour, "  i.  e.,  pi&ov  flow.  Nos  Angli  pariter  locutionem  break  do 
sonis  [he  should  have  said  do  flatu]  usurpamus,  sed  illis  quidem 
niinime  honestis  et  ab  altera  porta  erumpentibus."  He  might 
have  still  more  appositely  quoted  Shnkesp.  Com.  of  Errors,  3. 1: 

*'  a  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  word**  are  but  wind; 
ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  be  break  it  not  behind.** 

Coxversa  tulere.  "  Passi  sunt  verti  " — "  conversa  passi 
sunt,"  say  Euaeus,  Yoss,  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Kappes  and  Weidner. 
"  Con  vert  erunt,"  say  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Gossrau ;  while 
Coniugton  hesitates  between  the  former  of  these  interpretations 
and  that  which  I  advocated  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,'* 
viz., "  converterunt  et  tulerunt,  tiuned  and  carried  to,"  i.  e.9  "not 
only  turned  to  but  carried  to  " — an  interpretation  which  I  now, 
find  to  have  been  La  Cerda's  before  it  was  mine,  and  before  I 
adduced  in  support  of  it  Acn.  4.  376:  "furiis  incensa  feror/* 
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Tulere  is  after  all  so  vague,  and  therefore  so  weak  and  in- 
significant a  word,  that  too  much  fault  is  not  to  be  found  with 
those  commentators  who  regard  it  as  here  serving  merely  to 
make  out  the  verse  and  give  the  participle  the  force  of  a  finite 
verb.  On  a  similar  occasion  Iivy  (5.  47) — happily  for  himself 
not  under  the  necessity  of  either  measuring  the  length  or  count- 
ing the  number  of  his  syllables — has  expressed,  forcibly  and 
without  any  ambiguity,  the  thought  which  our  so  much  and 
often  so  justly  vaunted  author  has  here  required  two  to  express 
weakly,  lamely,  and  ambiguously :  "  Turn  vigiles  eius  loci,  qua 
fefellerat  ascendens  hostis,  citati ;  et  quum  in  omnes  more 
militari  se  animadversurum  Q.  Sulpicius  tribunus  milituni  pro- 
nunciasset ;  consentiente  clamore  militum,  in  unutn  tigilem  conii- 
cientium  cufpam,  deterritus,  a  ceteris  abstinuit:  reum  haud 
dubium  eius  noxae,  approbantibus  cunctis,  de  saxo  deiecit." 

Eripui,  fateor,  leto  mk  et  vixcula  rupi. — Vincula, 
"  quibus  ligatus  servabatur,  et  ad  arain  adducebatur,"  Heyne. 
No,  Thiel  is  right ;  vixcula  is  not  to  be  taken  too  strictly.  It 
is  merely  confinement,  state  of  restraint,  state  of  being  a  prisoner 
— vincula  rupi,  I  broke  away,  burst  from  among  my  guards, 
from  the  confinement  in  which  I  was  held.  Compare  1.  58 : 
"  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat,"  where  the  meaning  is,  as  correctly 
explained  by  Heyne  himself,  not  with  chains  and  a  prison  (the 
winds  not  having  been  chained),  but  with  the  restraint  of  a 
prison.     Compare  also  8.  651  : 

"  et  fluvium  rincti*  innaret  Cloflia  rupti#" 

[not  her  chains  being  broken,  but  her  confinement,  or  state  of 
custody,  being  broken — "  frustrata  custodes,"  Liv.  2.  13].  Also 
12.29: 

"•  victus  amore  tui,  cognato  sanguine  vietus, 
coniugis  et  maestae  laerymis,  rincla  omnia  #v#/>r, 
promissam  eripui  genero,  arma  impia  sumpsi." 

Ovid,  Fast.  4.  602  : 

'*  statque  semel  iuncti  rumpere  vincla  tori." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  2.  3  : 

"  scilicet  asserui  iam  me,  ritpiquc  catenas  ; 
et  quae  depnduit  ferrc,  ttdisse-  pudet" 
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.—examples,  the  two  former  of  the  use  of  the  expression  Tum- 
pere  vincula,  the  latter  of  the  use  of  the  even  more  precise 
expression  rumpere  catenas,  in  a  still  less  literal  sense,  the 
confinement  or  bondage  spoken  of  being  not  even  so  much  as 
physical,  only  moral.  Sinon's  chains  had  been  already  taken 
.off,  and  he  was  standing  at  the  altar  with  the  sacred  fillet  round 
his  head  (verses  155  and  156),  when  he  burst  away  from  among 
the  hands  of  his  executioners  ("  vincula  rupit  et  eripuit  se  leto"). 
See  Reni.  on  "  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat,"  1.  58. 

Wagner  (1861)  does  not  know  what  vincula  are  here  spoken 
of,  but  is  quite  sure  they  are  not  the  same  as  those  spoken  of  in 
verse  147 :  "  Quae  vincula  ?  certe  non  ea  quae,  vers.  147, 
commemorantur" — a  piece  of  information  second  in  importance 
to  none  in  his  entire  work,  the  vincla  of  verse  147  being  those 
Trojan  vincl a  with  wThieh  Sinon  is  brought  bound  before  Priam 
and  from  which  Priam  now  orders  him  to  be  relieved  (atque 
arcta  levari  vincla  iubkt  priamus)  ;  and  the  vincula  of  our 
text  being  those  (Grecian)  vincula  from  which  he  had  previously 
broken  loose  (erifui,  fateor,  leto  me,  et  vincula  rupi).  In 
Iris  next  edition  Wagner's  doubt  will  have  been  cleared  up,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  all  this. 

Delitui  dum  vela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent.  I  adhere  to 
the  received  punctuation,  and  reject  that  of  lleyne,  which  places 
the  words  da  rent  si  forte  between  two  commas  so  as  to  refer 
vela  not  to  parent,  but  to  pkdissent.  I  am  determined  to  this 
choice,  not  only  by  the  reasons  assigned  by  Wagner,  but  by  the 
very  remarkable  parallel,  verse  756 : 

4  *  inde  domum  si  forte  pedem,  si  forte  tulisset, 
me  refero." 

Patriam  antiquam. — Antiquam,  not  merely  old  ("  Pristinam, 
nihil  amplius,"  Heyne),  but,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  dear 
old  ("  der  heimath  alte  gefilde,"  Voss) — old,  and  because  of  its 
being  old,  and  therefore  associated  with  so  many  recollections, 
dear.  This  suggested  meaning,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  <loes  not 
accompany  the  word  into  the  English  language,  but  :s  iovmd  in 
the  Saxon  derivative  old,  which  therefore  and  not  "  nutrient"  is 
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the  word  which  corresponds  with  the  antiquam  of  our  text. 
Thus  we  never  say  in  this  sense  "ancient  England,"  or  "an- 
cient Ireland,"  but  always  "  old  England,"  and  "  old  Ireland ;" 
never  "the  good  ancient  times,"  but  always  "the  good  old 
times."      Compare  Soph.    Oed.  Tyr.   139U  :   ra   irarpia   Xoyuj 


141-143. 

QUOD  TE  PER  SUPEROS  ET  COXSCIA  NUM1NA  VERI 

PER  SI  QUA  EST  QUAE  RESSTAT  ADHUC  MORTALIBUS  USQUAM. 

INTEMERATA  FIDES  ORO 


Sufkros  and  xumixa  are  not  two  distinct  co-ordinate  subjects 
joined  together  in  the  sense  as  they  are  joined  together  in  the 
grammar  by  the  copulative  et.  There  is  in  the  sense  but  one 
subject,  superos  (i.  p.  the  gods,  appealed  to  by  Sinon  as  con- 
«eios  veri) ;  but,  it  being  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  author 
to  connect  conscios  veri  with  that  word  and  at  the  same  time 
round  his  verse,  xumixa  is  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  supply  tho 
necessary  dactyl  in  the  fifth  place,  and  so  a  word  wholly  super- 
fluous to  the  sense,  and  both  embarrassing  to  and  deceptive  of 
the  reader,  introduced — the  sense  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  superos  conscios  veri;  and  the  reader  being  lured 
away  in  search  of  some  difference  in  meaning  between  superos 
and  xumina  to  account  for  the  latter  alone,  and  not  the  former, 
being  conscious  of  truth.  Such  is  the  real  nature  of  the  epexegesis 
so  much  admired  by  those  numerous  readers  who,  to  admire  any- 
thing, require  no  more  than  to  find  it  in  Virgil.  See  Rem.  ou 
"Italiani  Lavinaque  littora,"  1.  6-9,  and  concluding  paragraph 
of  Rem.  on  "  molem  et  montes  altos,"  1.  60. 

Fides. — "  Fides  quani  hie  inclamat  est  iusti  rectique  obser- 
vantia,  h.  /.,  iuris  divini  et  humanitatis,"  Heyne;  as  if  Sinon 
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adjured  Priam  by  his  reverence  for  the  gods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  his  respect  for  right  and  justice  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  the  meaning.  There  is  neither  a  double  adjuration,  nor  is 
fides  ever  "  observantia  iusti  rectique."  For  (1),  the  adjuration 
in  not  double,  but  single  and  simple, — "  I  adjure  thee  by  the- 
gods  and  by  intemerata  fides,  if  there  is  any  among  men,,y 
/.  e.  by  the  intemerata  fides  of  the  gods,  and  men  if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  such  thing  among  men ;  plainly  an  adaptation  to 
the  epo  of  the  "pro  deum  atque  hominum  fidem"  of  every-day 
life,  and  the  genteel  comedy.  Compare  6.  458  (Aeneas  address- 
ing the  shade  of  Dido} : 

.     .     .     "  per  sidera  iuro 
per  superos,  et  si  qua^e*  tellur©  sub  ima  est.'' 

4 1  swear  by  the  gods  above,  and  by  whatever  fides  there  is 
here  in  Hades,"  i.e.,  "I  swear  by  the  fides  both  of  the  gods 
above,  and  of  the  Manes;  and  (*),  fides  is  not  "  observantia 
iusti  rectique,  L  e.  iuris  divini  et  humanitatis,',  but,  as  fides  is 
always  and  invariably  faith,  the  keeping  inviolate  of  one's  word, 
promise,  or  pledge  (as  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  7 :  "  Fuiidanieiitum  est 
autem  iustitiae  fides ;  id  est,  dictorum  conventonunque  constantia 
et  Veritas");  in  other  words,  fides  is  moral  truth.  Compare 
11.511: 

.     .     .     "  nt  fania  Jul  cm  mitsiquc  important 
exploratores" 

[as  public  rumour  and  the  report  of  our  scouts  pledge  us  their 
faith,  /.  c.  assure  us] ;  4.  597  :  "  en  dextra  fidexque,*'  [see  how 
he  has  kept  his  pledged  faith]  ;  4.  552  : 

44  non  servata./W™,  ciiieri  promise  Sychaco." 

And  such,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  found  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  fides  wherever  it  occurs,  and  it  is  also  the  meaning  of 
our  English  derivative  and  parallel,  Faith,  as  Clarke,  Sermon,  8. 
"  The  word  faith  always  contains  the  notion  of  faithfulness  or 
fidelity." 

It  being  Sinon's  first  and  principal  object,  failing  which  all  he 
could  say  or  do  would  be  worse  than  useless,  to  convince  his  hearers 
of  his  mural  truth,  of  his  fides  [Gr.  ro  morov,  It.  lealtd,  Fr.  Joy- 
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4iut&\  nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  hi6  adjuring  Priam  by 
the  fides,  u  e.  moral  truth,  of  gods  and  men,  especially  of  the 
gods  who  knew  the  facts,  the  absolute  truth  (ooxscia  xumixa 
veki),  and  would  themselves  their  own  fides  being  ixtemerata, 
testify  truly.  Into  what  court  were  ever  more  competent  wit- 
nesses brought — unimpeachable  themselves,  and  acquainted 
besides  with  all  the  facts?  Never  in  any  treatise  of  Ethics 
were  the  two  so  essentially  different  kinds  of  truth  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  from  each  other:  the  verum,  or  the  true 
in  fact  and  independently  of  opinion ;  and  the  fides,  or  true  in 
opinion  independently  of  fact.  In  like  manner,  6.  458,  it  being 
Aeneas's  first  and  principal  object  to  convince  Dido  of  his  fides, 
his  moral  truth  and  sincerity,  his  appeal  is  as  before  to  the  f  id  es 
or  moral  truth  and  sincerity  ;  but  being  no  longer  among  men, 
his  appeal  is  no  longer  to  the  same  fides,  the  same  moral  truth 
and  sincerity  as  before,  viz.,  the  fides  of  gods  and  men,  but 
to  the  fides  of  the  gods  and  of  those  among  whom  he  now 
finds  himself,  viz.,  the  Manes  : 

.     .     .     ' '  per  sidora  iiiro 
\wr  Ruporop,  ct  si  qua  jitlr*  tellure  sub  ima  est." 

On  the  contrary,  Aeneas's  object  in  his  first  interview  with  Dido 
being  not  to  inspire  her  with  confidence  in  his  words  (entire  con- 
fidence being  already  and  beforehand  placed  in  them  by  the 
guileless,  generous,  and  eandid  queen),  but  to  express  his  un- 
bounded gratitude  and  everlasting  obligation  to  her,  his  appeal 
is  made  not  to  fides,  but  to  iustitia,  that  iustitia  which, 
whether  to  be  found  in  heaven  or  wherever  else,  would  never 
leave  unrewarded,  such  unexpected  and  unexampled  benignity, 
generosity,  and  munificence  : 

.     .     .     '•  si  qua  pios  rospwtant  numina,  si  quid 
uftquam  iuMtithf  est,'' 

with  which  appeal  to  iustitia,  IIe3'ne,  followed,  as  I  believe, 
by  most  commentators,  has  confounded  the  very  different  appeal 
in  our  text  to  fides.  Again,  and  with  similar  propriety,  2.  5'3-5, 
it  is  neither  to  fides  nor  to  iustitia,  but  to  pietas,  tender- 
heartedness, the  tender-heartedness  of  heaven  (see  Rem.  on 
I.  14),  that  Priam  appeals  when  he  calls  upon  the  gods  to 
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reward,  as  it*  deserves,  the  outrage  inflicted  by  Pyrrhus  on  an 
affectionate  tender-hearted  parent : 

"'  at  tibi  pro  .scelere*  exclaniat,  '  pro  talibus  ausis, 
di,  si  qua  est  caclo  pietas,  quae  talia  curct, 
pcrsolvant  grates  dignas  et  praemia  reddant 
debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  cernero  letum, 
fecisti,  et  patrios  foedasti  funero  mltus.'  M 

CoXSClA  XVM1XA  VKR1.       Not  NVM1XA  VERT,  bllt  C0XSCIA  VERI 

as,  Aen,  5.  oil) : 


"  tentatur  moritura  deos  et  ronwia  fttti 
sidera." 


Manil.  1.  1  : 


"  carmine  divinas  artes  ct  conxria  fall 

sidera 

deducere  111  undo 

aggredior.'' 


The  two  expressions  come i a  fati  and  conscia  mi  are,  indeed, 
nearly  identical,  that  which  is  fated  being  of  course  true,  and 
that  which  is  true  being  fated. 


Uo. 


M1SERESC  1MIS  VLTRO 


"  Ultro  auteni  non  est  xponU\  nam  iam  rogaverat,  sed  insttper^ 
Servius  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  "Wagner  (1861;,  and  Conington, 
"Ultro  est  Ubentvv,f«ciK promptoqiw  animo^  Heyne,  followed 
by  Wagner,  Quacst.  V'nij.  "  Non  solum  eius  precibus  et 
lacrymis  impulsi,  sed  nostro  etiam  sensu  commoti,  i'acili  pronip- 
toque  animo,"  Forbiger.  "  Talibus  lacrymis  mt am  damvs,  et 
mlserencimus  vvl  vi.TRo ;  nedum  rogati,  ut  ab  hoc  nunc  duri 
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siraus,"  Doederlein.  Let  us  try  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of 
this  cloudy  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  meaning  of  ultro  in  our  text,  of  ultro  in  connexion  with 
hiserescimus,  inquire  first  what  is  the  meaning  of  ultro  else- 
'where,  what  is  the  proper  and  usual  meaning  of  the  word  ultro. 
The  proper  and  usual  meaning  of  ultro,  like  the  proper  and 
usual  meaning  of  any  other  word,  is  only  to  he  ascertained  hy 
induction.  Compare,  accordingly  (#i),  Caelius  Symposius, 
Aenigm.  90  (of  Echo)  : 

"  virgo  modesta  sacri  legem  bene  servo  pudoris  ; 
ore  procax  non  sura,  nee  sum  temeraria  lingua  ; 
ultro  nolo  loqui,  sed  do  responsa  loquenti" 

[here  "  ultro"  is  plainly  neither  "  insuper,"  nor  "  facili  pronipto- 
que  animo,"  nor  both  together,  but  proprio  motu;  i.e.  of 
myself,  taking  the  initiative],     (ft),  Terent.  Eun.  J+.7.  !+2  : 

.     .     .     '*  novi  ingenium  muliemm : 
nolunt,  ubi  velis  ;  ubi  nolis,  cupiuht  ultro9* 

[i.e.  cupiunt  proprio  motu;  of  themselves,  taking  the  ini- 
tiative],    (e),  Sen.  Hippo/.  HI  : 

"  at  si  quis  ultro  se  malis  offert  volens, 
seque  ipw  torquet,  perdere  est  digmiM  bona, 
queis  nestit  uti" 

[i\<\  proprio  motu  offert].  (if),  Liv.  21.  1:  "  Romania 
indignantibus,  quod  victoribus  victi  ultro  inferrent  arma;  Poenis, 
quod  superbe  avareque  crederent  imperitatum  victis  esse"  [/.  e. 
proprio  motu  inferrent;  of  themselves,  taking  the  initia- 
tive]. {e)y  Liv.  26.  17 :  "  Ne  iis  quidem  quae  ultro  dicta  erant 
8tabatur"  [/.  e.  proprio  motu  dicta  erant].  (9f),Aca. 
2. 10  J : 

44  ultra  Asiam  magno  Pelopea  ad  moenia  bello 
venturam" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu,  of  itself,  taking  the 
initiative].     (g)y  Ibid.  0.  1?G  : 

"  at  non  audaci  cessit  fiducia  Turno 
ultro  animos  tollit  dictis  atque  incropat  ultro  ' 
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[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu,  of  itself,  taking  the 
initiative].     (*),  10.  312  : 

*•  occiso  Therone,  virum  qui  maximus  ultro 
Aenean  petit" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     (#),  11.  471: 

**  multaque  80  incusat,  qui  non  acceperit  ultro 
Dardanium  Aenean" 

[where  also  "  ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     {j),  9.  6: 

"  Turne,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro* 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     And  (It),  5.  446: 

"  En  tell  us  vires  in  ventum  effudit,  et  ultro 
ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
concidit" 

[where  also  (although  we  do  not  usually  employ  the  expression 
proprio  motu  in  such  cases)  "ultro"  is  really  proprio  motu, 
of  himself,  Eutellus  being  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  fall]. 
Nor  is  there  one  single  one  either  of  the  examples  adduced  by 
Tursellini  to  show  that  "ultro  ex  oontrariis  varias  significa- 
tiones  accipit,  nam  cum  coacto  opponitur  est  sponte,  cum  petenti 
est  non  petenti"  or  of  the  still  more  numerous  examples  adduced 
by  Wagner  (Quaest.  Virg.)  to  show  that  ultro  is  sometimes 
tic  to  wepav,  sometimes  wtpaioOtv,  in  which  ultro  is  not  simply 
and  without  any  ambages  proprio  motu,  avTOfiarwc,  auro/xo- 
Aaic,  of  one's  self.     See  Rem.  on  4.  304. 

Let  us  now  see  what  objection  can  be  made  to  ultro  under- 
stood here  also  in  this  its  usual  and  proper  sense :  "To  these 
tears  we  grant  his  life,  and  pity  him  proprio  motu."  There 
is,  I  am  told,  the  objection  put  forward  by  Servius,  viz.,  that 
ultro,  so  understood,  is  in  contradiction  to  ms  lacrymis 
damus.  Their  pity,  I  am  told,  cannot  be  proprio  motu  be- 
cause Sinon  had  besought  it  ("  iam  rogaverat")  ;  and  not  only 
had  Sinon  besought  it,  but  the  author  taking  up  in  his  .  .  .  mise- 
kescimus  Sinon's  most  pitiful  miserere,  miserere,  had  called 
our  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sinon  had  besought  it. 
The  objection  is  not  without  weight  so  long  as  ultro  is  regarded 
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belonging  no  less  to  his  lacrymis  vitam  damtts  than  to 
miserescimus,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  life  which  we 
have  just  heard  was  granted  to  tears  to  be  granted  proprio 
motu.  But  the  moment  we  confine  the  operation  of  ultro  to 
its  own  clause,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  we  have  Sinon's  life 
granted  to  his  tears,  and  at  the  same  time  his  hearers  so  softened 
that  they  pity  him  proprio  motu.  To  be  sure,  this  softening 
effect  is,  philosophically  speaking,  produced  by  Sinon's  tears, 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  in  nature  as  motion  without  motor 
any  such  thing  as  proprio  motu  at  all;  but  it  is  not  so  felt 
by  the  Trojans,  who  regarded  it  as  Aeneas  describes  it,  viz.,  as 
a  spontaneous  uncaused  proprio  motu  (ultro)  operation  of 
their  own  minds.  We  have  a  precisely  similar  apparently  un- 
caused, but  really  caused,  pr  opr  i  o  mo  t  u  of  the  mind  of  Turnus, 
expressed  by  the  same  ultro,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
"book,  where  Turnus,  stimulated  by  the  public  impatience  that 
lie  should  come  forward  and  redeem  his  pledge  of  meeting 
Aeneas  in  fight,  not  only  comes  forward,  but 

.    .     .    "  ultro  implacabilis  ardet 
attollitquc  ammos," 

i.  e.y  proprio  motu  will  not  be  appeased,  but  is  on  fire  for  the 
battle. 

The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  thus  a  climax  of  the  first — 
"  not  merely  do  we  grant  his  life  to  his  tears,  but  we  pity  him 
proprio  motu  also.,,  Thus,  also,  the  miseresctmus  of  our 
text  is  really  "  insuper,"  but  this  meaning  is  not  contained  in, 
is  only  a  deduction  from,  ultro. 

To  the  suggestion  of  Gesner :  "  Malim  tamen  ultro  ad  se- 
qnentia  referre  :  ultro  irsE  vino  trimus  manicas,  &c,  ut  indi- 
cetur  animus  Priami  initis,  qui  non  rogatus,  non  monitus,  demi 
iubet  Sinoni  vincula."  I  object  («),  That  ins  lacrymis.  vitam 
damus  et  miserescimus,  "  wo  grant  him  his  life  and  pity  him," 
is  a  bald,  a  much  less  fitting,  response  to  Sinon's  thrilling  cry 
for  pity : 

MISERERE  LABORVM 
TAXTORUM  ;  MISERERE  AXIMI  XOX  PIOXA  FEREXTIS. 
HIS  LACRYMIS  VITAM  DAMIS  ET  MISERESCIMUS  VLTKO, 
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"we  grant  his  life  and  pity  him  proprio  motu,  i.e.  by  the: 
impulse  of  our  own  hearts."  (Jb),  That  ipse  primus  iubet  gains 
nothing,  whatever  it  may  lose,  by  the  addition  of  ultro — those 
words  of  themselves  sufficiently  expressing  the  alacrity  of  Priam, 
himself  one  of  those  who  4i  miserescunt"  ui/tro.     («•),  That  the. 
euphony  of  the  verse  forbids  the  separation  of  the  sixth  foot, 
from  the  fifth  by  a  period.    (<f ),  That  such  separation,  if  occur- 
ring at  all  in  the  Aeneid,  is  of  the  rarest ;  and  (e),  That  mise  — 
reri  and  ultro  are  not  only  joined  together,  but  joined  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  so  as  to  afford  the  same  sense 
as  in  our  text,  by  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  J.  G7V  : 

44  ianidudum  persuasus  erit,  miserebitur  nttro.'* 


148-156. 

QU ISQC  IS F  UO I 

* 

The  elder  Heinsius  placed  a  semicolon  at  gr.uos  and  a  comma  at 
ERis.  The  younger  Heinsius,  and,  after  him,  Emmenessius  and 
Burmann,  retain  the  semicolon  at  gr.uos,  but  substitute  a  colon 
for  the  comma  at  eris — correctly,  as  I  think ;  noster  eris 
being  thrown  in  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Hems, 
on  Aen.  1.  4  ;  3.  571 ;  4-  484  ;  0.  84,  741  and  882)  parentheti- 
cally between  the  two  connected  verbs  obmviscere  and  edis- 
serk,  and  the  sense  running  thus :  "  forget  the  Greeks  (for  thou 
shalt  from  henceforward  be  ours)  and  answer  mo  trulv  these 
questions.  "  Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  returns  to  the 
punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius,  and  observes  in  his  note : 
u  Comma  post  eris  ponendum,  et  quae  sequuntur  hunc  in  modum 
accipienda  :  ac  proiiide  edisserk  ;"  thus  separating  the  two  simi- 
lar verbs,  and  connecting  the  two  dissimilar.  In  his  Praestabiliory 
however,  the  same  critic,  profiting  sub  silent io  by  the  lessons  read 
him  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage''  and  "  Advers.  Virgil.," 
restores  with  his  right  hand  the  punctuation  to  the  state  from 
which  he  had  removed  it  with  Ids  left. 
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Nostek  krls,  /.  c.  shalt  be  Trojan,  shalt  be  counted  as  one 
of  us.  Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  U.  272  (Attalus  permitting  the 
statue  of  Cybele  to  go  to  Rome) :  "  nostra  eris,"  thou  shalt  [still'] 
be  Phrygian. 

Sidera,  sky,  as  Aen.  5.  126>  628 ;  and  "  astris,"  5.  517. 
Igxes,  not,  with  Servius  and  Donatus,  the  fires  of  or  in  the 
sky,  i.  e.  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  the  sky  itself  considered 
cis  fire,  the  fiery  ethereal  sky.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  con- 
sidered as  fires  in  the  sky  cannot  have  a  numen  (xox  viola- 
MLE  vestrum  kumex),  but  the  whole  sky — sun,  moon,  and 
stars  inclusive — considered  as  a  unity,  can.  See  Apuleius,  do 
Mundo,  quoted  below. 

Nox  violabile,  not  to  be  profaned,  viz.,  by  any  nefas, 
such  for  instance  as  a  false  oath,  as  if  he  had  said :  by  whom  to 
swear  falsely  were  a  profanity  requiring  expiation.  Compare 
Liv.  2.  38 :  "  An  non  sensistis  triumphatum  hodie  de  vobis 
esse  ?  vos  omnibus  embus,  peregrinis,  tot  finitimis  populis  specta- 
culo  abeuntes  f uisse  ?  vestras  coniuges,  vestros  liberos,  traductos 
per  ora  hominum  ?  Quid  eos  qui  audivere  vocem  praeconis  Y 
quid  qui  vos  videre  abeuntes  ?  quid  eos  qui  huic  ignominioso 
agmini  fuere  obvii,  existimasse  putatis?  nisi  aliquod  profecto 
nefas  esse,  quo  si  intersimus  spectaculo,  riolaturi  simus  ludos, 
piaculumque  merituri :  ideo  nos  ab  sede  piorum,  coetu  concilioque 
abigi."     Eurip.  Med.  750 : 

ojivvfii  ycuav,  Tfkiov  ff  ayvov  trtfias, 
$tovs  re  irayrasj  c/t/AtKctr  a  ffou  k\vw. 

Apuleius,  de  Mundo  (ed.  Flor.  p.  708) :  "  Caelum  ipsum,  stel- 
laeque  caeligenae,  omnisque  siderea  compago  aether  vocatur: 
non,  ut  quidam  putant,  quod  ignitus  sit  et  incensus,  sed  quod 
cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur :  element  uni,  non  unum  ex 
quatuor  quae  nota  sunt  cunctis,  sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quintum, 
ordine  primum,  genere  divinum  et  iiiriolahilr"     Sil.  9.  108  : 

"  turn  iuvenis,  maestum  attollens  ad  sidera  vultuiu : 

*  pollutae  dextrac  et  faeti  Titaniu  testis 
infandi,  quae  nocturne  inea  lumine  tela 
dirigis  in  patrium  corpus,  non  ampliu*,'  inquit, 

*  his  oculis  et  damnato  viofabcrc  visu.* " 
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The  sense  assigned  to  the  word  by  Servius  (viz.,  a+Oaprov)  be* 
longs  to  a  later  latinity.  Compare  Flav.  Yopise.  Vita  Diet  Awe- 
Hani,  Jfl :  "  'Rede  atque  ordine  consuluissent  dii  immortales,  P. 
C,  si  boni  ferro  inriolabiles  exstitissent,  ut  longiorem  duoerent 
vitam :  neque  contra  eos  aliqua  esset  potestas  iis  qui  neees  in- 
fandas  tristissima  mente  concipiunt.  Yiveret  enim  princeps 
noster  Aurelianus  quo  neque  utilior  fuit  quisquam." 

VOS    ARAE    EXSESQUE    XEFANDI    QUOS   FUGI.       "  Neque    ullifl 

adpetitus  insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  hostiae ;  denique  sic  de  om- 
nibus iurat,  ut  per  ea  quae  non  fuerunt  dans  sacramentum, 
careat  obiurgatore,"  Fragm.  vet.  interp.  in  Virg.  ap.  Maium, 
vol.  7,  p.  272.  See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andro- 
mache, Senec.  Troad.  60£. 


156-170. 

VITTAEQUE — DANAUM 

VAR.  LECT. 
[puHctJ]  vitt^leque  i>eum,  quas  III  »Servius;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  X. 
Heins. ;  Heyne ;  Wagn.  (Pracst.);  Kibb. 

[punaf]  vittaeque,  deum  quas  III  "  Multi  hie  distinguunt,  et  sic  sub- 
iungunt :  deum  quas  hostia  gessi,"  Servius;  Voss. 

Xot  hostia  deum,  but  viTTAE  deum,  exactly  as  11.  4  : 

u  Vota  deum  priiuo  victor  solvebat  Eoo." 

To  make  deum  the  commencing  word  of  the  clause  is  to  throw  an  emphasis 
on  it  wholly  foreign  to  the  sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes  in  easily 
and  naturally  after  vittae,  bringing  with  it,  in  that  secondary  posi- 
tion, no  emphasis. 

Fas  miiit.  The  subsequent  ten eok  points  out  the  structure ;  fas 
/*/,  not  fas  sit ;  i.  e.  tkstor  fas  mi  hi  esse  .  .  .  et  me  fencri. 

Omnia  fkrre  suh  auras.    Compare  Timaeus,  Lex.  Platon.  : 
Y7r'   avyag,  viro  tov  opQpov,  r\    vno    tov   Trc^ajrio-jucvov  atpa, 
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where  Hemsterhusius :  "  Usitata  locutio  vir'  avyag  aytiv  i  n 
apertam  luoem  proferri." 

Servataque  serves.  Compare  Petron.  (ed.  Hadrian.),  p. 
155 :  "  serva  me,  servabo  te."  Sil.  14.  172 :  "  servas  nondum 
servatus  ab  hoste." 

Stetit  (163). — "Stetit  pro  vulgari  positafuit  tn,"  Heyne. 
On  the  contrary,  stare,  in  this  the  figurative  use  of  the  term, 
loses  nothing  of  its  sense  of  standing,  and  the  hope  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Danai  is  said  to  stand — not  in,  but — by  the  assist- 
ance of  Pallas,  exactly  an  the  Boman  state  is  said  to  stand — not 
///,  but — by  military  discipline,  Liv.  8.  7  (T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
to  his  son) :  "  Disoiplinam  militarem,  qua  stetit  ad  hanc  diem 
Eomana  res,  solvisti  ;"  as  the  Latin  state  is  said  to  stand — not 
in,  but — by  the  guardianship  of  a  woman,  Liv.  1.3:"  Tantis- 
per  tutela  muliebri  (tanta  indoles  in  Lavinia  erat)  res  Latina  et 
regnum  avitum  paternumque  puero  stetit  ;fi  an  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian state  is  said  to  have  stood  for  so  many  years  by  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  Liv.  39.  33 :  "  ademptas,  quibm  ad  earn  diem  civitas 
*fctfw8*tf,Lycurgi  leges ;"  an  the  Italian  kingdom  is  said  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder  (Silius,  13.  654,  ed.  Hup.)  to  have  stood — 
not  iny  but — by  P.  Corn.  Scipio,  his  father  : 

"  quia  te,  care  pater,  quo  stahant  Itala  regna, 
exosus  Latium  dcus  abstulit !"" 

a*  the  Romans  are  said  by  Propertius  (3.  22. 21)  not  merely  to 
lie,  but  to  stand  powerful : 

"  nam  quantum  fcrro  tan  turn  pietate  potentes 
atamitu  :  victriccs  temperat  ira  manus  ;" 

and  an  Cicero,  ad  Fain.  13.  JO,  informs  Plancus  that  he  fPlancus) 
knows  by  what  men  and  men  of  what  rank  he  (Cicero)  stood, 
(held  his  erect  position) :  "per  quos  homines ordinesque  stetcrim, 
quibusque  munitus  fuerim,  non  ignoras."  Compare  also  Propert. 
4.  11.  1  : 

"  desinc,  Paullc,  nieum  lacnmis  urgere  sepulcrum : 
panditur  ad  nulla*  ianua  nigra  prcces. 
cum  semel  infernas  intrarunt  f  unera  leges, 
non  exorato  *tant  adamante  viae" 

[the  ways  (/.  e.  the  passages)  stand  7.  e.  stand  close  J)  with  ada- 
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inant].  Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  383 :  "saxo  stant  antra 
vetusto"  [caves  stand  built  of  old  rock],  Aen.  4.  509 :  "slant 
arae  circum"  [altars  not  merely  are  around,  but  stand  around], 

Stetit,  so  understood,  is  well  opposed  to  fluere  ac  retro 
sublapsa  referri,  verse  169. 

Palladium. — The  best  account  I  know  of  the  Trojan  Palla- 
dium is  in  Procopius,  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  15,  where  he  thus  describes 
.a  representation  of  it,  cut  in  stone,  in  these  words :  avrvi  Sc  ?j  ev  rw 

XlOu)  UKW  7To\eHOV(Tt]  TB  KOI  TO  SopV  aVCLTElVQVVII  UTt  tQ  £t//LCj3oAf}P 

tones.  iroSript}  Se  teat  wg  tov  \iT(ova  .  •  .  *XCI»  ^c' 

Fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri  spes  danaum.: — 
"  Fluere,  delabi,  et  est  thjv  ju£jwi».  Nam  ideo  addidit  retro. 
Contra  Sallustius:  'rebus  supra  vota  fluentibus,' "  Serv.  (ed. 
■Lion).  That  Servius  is  right,  and  the  Latin  fluere  simply  to 
flow,  is  still  further  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Cicero,  tie  Off. 
1.  :2(j  :  "In  rebus  prosperis  et  ad  voluntatem  nostram  flucntibt is, 
superbiam  magnopere,  fastidium  arrogantiamque,  fugiamus" 
compared  with  Liv.  27.  17:  "Hasdrubal,  quum  hostium  res 
tantis  augescere  increments  cerneret,  suas  imminui,  ac  fore  ut, 
nisi  audendo  aliquid  moveret,  qua  coepissent  fluerent,  dimicare 
quam  primum  statuit."  As  in  each  of  these  passages,  no  less 
than  in  the  Sallustian,  the  further  meaning  of  the  word  fluere, 
/.  c.  whether  the  flowing  signified  by  that  word  is  flowing  in  a 
good  sense,  or  flowing  in  a  bad,  is  determined  by  the  context,  so 
in  our  text  whether  the  flowing  spoken  of  is  flowing  in  a  good 
sense  or  in  a  bad,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  context  only;  and 
fortunately  the  context  is  sufficiently  decisive — retro  sublapsa 
rkferri  explaining  as  clearly  and  unmistakably  as  it  is  possible 
for  words  to  explain,  that  the  flowing  is  backward,  or  in  a  bad 
sense ;  in  other  words,  fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
spes  danaum  is  neither  more  nor  less  thau  the  thought :  the 
hope  of  the  Danai  is  ebbing,  expressed  for  the  verse  sake,  by  two 
theses  instead  of  one,  flows  and  is  carried  back;  in  one  word, 
ebbs.     Compare  Lucret.  4.  COO  : 

44  quippc  etcnim^/f Here  atque  recedere  corpora  rebus 
multa  inodis  multis  docui,  sed  plurima  debent 
ox  animalibus  iis  quae  sunt  exercita  niotu/' 
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•where  "  fliiere"  is  the  very  fi/cere  of  our  text,  and  where 
'•  fluere"  and  "  recedere"  make  up  jointly  the  notion  of  ebbing  ; 

-exactly  as  in  our  text  flu  ere  and  retro  surlapsa  referri 
make  up  jointly  the  same  notion,  viz.,  that  of  ebbing.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  Virgil's  mind  than  the  "  retro  ferri,  labi"  of  a 
4 *  moles,  quae  in  altuin  erat  invecta"  -Heyne;,  or  of  a  "  frag- 

.  minis  saxi  quod  vetustas  subruit,  vel  ruina  qualibet  deeidentis" 
(Wakefield],  unless  it  be  Conington's  "man  carried  off  from  his 
standing-ground  in  xolido  by  the  reflux  of  a  wave,  and  so  borne 
back  to  sea." 

Little  objection  will  be  made  to  the  ebb  of  hope  by  anyone 

."who  happens  to  remember  Edmund  Burke's  ebb  and  flow  of 
monarchies  [On  a  rcyicide  peace)  :  "Such,  and  often  influenced 
\)Y  such  causes,  has  commonly  been  the  fate  of  monarchies  of 
long  duration.     They  have  their  ebbs  and  their  flows.     This 

.lias  been  eminently  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  of  France." 


178-179. 
OM1XA  M  refetant  arois  xumexqve  rkdixaxt 

QUOD  PELACO  ET  CTRVIS  SEC  CM  AVEXERE  CARIXIS 

VAIL  LECT. 

aykxere  I  Vat.,  Pal. ,  Mrd.  ;  "  In  Mediceo  cod.  ct  aliquot  aliis  avexkre 
legftur,"  Pierius.  II  *ii.  Ill  N.  Heius. ;  Phil.  ;  liurni.  ;  Heym* : 
Ilrunck;  Pott.;  Jaeck ;  Dorph. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (Lcrt.  Vinj.  and 
Praest.);  llibb.;  Kappcs. 

aPVEXERE  II  l;\.  Ill  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  147<3  ;  Mil.  147<J,  1492; 
Bresc. ;  P.  Munut. ;  D.  Rein*. ;  La  Cerda  ;  Lad. ;  Bask. 

tkxere  II  yV. 

kvexere  a  -V- 

AUXERE  II  -7V.      HI   Pr. 
ADDUXERE  II  yV 
DCXERE  O  tV- 

0  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 
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Numen  reducant. — "  Cum  ipso  PalladioTavecto  ut  solennibns 
sacris  restituatur  in  sedem  suam  revertendum,"  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Kappes,  and  commentators  generally.  Erroneously,  as  I  think  ^ 
numen  is  not  the  Palladium,  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  nor  is 
the  Palladium  to  be  restored.  Numen  is  the  approbation,  the- 
good  will  of  the  gods,  the  blessing  of  heaven  (not  by  any  means 
the  blessing  of  Pallas  in  particular),  that  blessing  of  heaven  with, 
which  the  Greeks  formerly  sailed  to  Troy — 

QUOD  PELAGO  ET  OTRVIS  BKC'l'M  AY  EX  ERE  C  AKIN  IS. 

This  numen  is  rendered  ipso  facto  void  and  null  by  their  return  ; 
in  other  words,  having  been  obtained  only  for  the  expedition,  it 
ceases  of  itself,  that  expedition  being  concluded ;  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  a  new  numen  for  the  new  expedition. 
This  is  precisely  the  rationale  of  the  superstition  as  it  prevailed 
in  Virgil's  own  time.  Disappointed  in  his  expedition,  the  consul, 
or  other  commander  of  the  army,  returned  to  Home,  in  order  to 
set  out  de  aoro  on  the  new  expedition  to  the  same  place  with 
new  auspices ;  and  so  precisely  our  text  :4numex  reducant,  go 
home  with  the  numen  ;  quod  avexere  carints,  with  which  they 
had  set  out ;  omina  rkpetant,  take  new  auspices  (deos  paraxt 
comites,  obtain  a  new  numen  :  pelagoque  remenso  aderunt, 
set  out  again  and  arrive  afresh).  Numen*reducant  is  thus,  not 
a  totally  independent  action  from  omina  repetant,  but  that 
previous  action  which  was  necessary  and  indispensable  before 
omina  repetant  was  possible — in  other  words,  omina  repetant 
and  numen  reducant,  intimately  bound  together  by  the  con- 
junction que,  constitute  one  whole  ;  and  re-petant  and  re- 
ducant are  but  modifications  of  the  same  general  idea  of 
applying  to  heaven  de  novo. 

Numen  reducant,  although  expressive  of  an  action  which 
in  point  of  time  precedes,  is  yet  placed  after  omina  repetant, 
according  to  Virgil's  usual  custom  {vanpov  wportpov)  of  placing 
the  principal  or  main  action  first,  and  that  wliich  was  only  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  action,  after. 

The  Palladium  is  not  to  be  restored,["profaned  and  violated 
by  bloodstained  hands ;  it  is  now  worth  nothing,  enters  no  more 
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into  the  calculations  either  of  the  Trojans  or  Calchas,  reappears 
no  more  upon  the  scene.  Pallas  is  to  be  atoned  not  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  image,  but  by  the  presentation  of  the  wooden 
horse,  which,  according  to  Sinon's  story,  has  been  made  of  so 
enormous  size  expressly  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  taken  into 
the  city,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  new  Palladium. 

As  to  numen  see,  further,  Bern,  on  "  numine  laeso,"  1.  12. 


182-184. 

ITA  DIGERIT  OMINA  CALCHAS 
HANC  PRO  PALLADIO  MONITI  PRO  NUMINE  LAESO 
EFFIGIEM  STATUERE  NEFAS  QUAE  TRISTE  PIARET 


Ita  digerit  omina  calchas. — What  is  the  force  of  ITA  ?  Of 
course,  thu#,  in  hoc  tnodo — this  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas 
digerit  omina  ;  or — thisis  Calchas's  mode  digerendi  omina. 
But  is  this  all  ?  does  Virgil  indeed  only  mean  to  tell  us  that 
the  way,  which  he  has  just  informed  us  is  the  way  in  which 
Calchas  digerit  omina,  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas  digkrit 
omina  P  Impossible  !  There  must  be  some  further  meaning  in 
the  words,  or  they  are  useless,  this  meaning  having  been  pre- 
viously expressed.  The  further  meaning  is,  as  I  think  :  it  is  in 
this  manner  Calchas  digkrit  omina,  i.  e.  this  is  the  effect  of 
Calchas's  manner  digerendi  omina,  viz.,  not  to  rid  you  of 
the  Greeks,  as  you  ignorantly  suppose,  but  to  bring  the  Greeks 
back  upon  you  under  new  religious  auspices,  and  with  increased 
force  (arma  deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoquk  remenso 
improvisi  aderunt) — ita,  this  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas 
digerit  omina  ;  this  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  this  designing 
priest's  manipulation  of  omens,  viz.,  to  bring  greater  danger  on 
you  than  ever ;  it  is  not  I  alone  who  am  ruined  by  them,  but 
you  also.  No  argument  could  be  more  powerful  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  Trojans  on  the  side  of  Sinon  than  the  argu- 
ment that  Calchas  was  their  enemy  no  less  than  his,  was  using 

HKCftY,  AEXUDBA,  VOL.  II.  8 
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all  the  means,  in  his  power  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both— ita 
digerit. 

Digerit,  digests,  *.  e.  analyses,  calculates,  solves  the  problem 
of,  disposes  of.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  12.  21  (of  the  same  Calohas 
similarly  expounding  portents)  : 

"  atque  novem  volucree  in  belli  digerit  annos." 

Ovid,  Fast.  2.  625 : 

**  cui  pater  est  vivax,  qui  matris  digerit  annos." 

Ovid,  Met.  U.  469  (of  Ajax  Oileus)  : 

"  quam  meruit  solus  poenam  digestit  in  omnesM 

[distributes  and  so  gets  rid  of,  disposes  of].  Senec.  de  Constant ia 
Sapient is,  15  :  "  Domus  haec  sapientis  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine 
strepitu,  sine  apparatu,  nullis  observatur  ianitoribus,  turbam 
venali  fostidio  digerentibus"  [arranging  and  disposing  of  accord- 
ing to  pleasure].     Senec.  Thyest.  822  : 

.    .     .     *'  non  succedunt 
astra,  nee  ullo  micat  igne  polus : 
nee  Luna  graves  digerit  umbras" 

[clears  up,  dissipates,  and  so  disposes  of].  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  7. 
22:  "  Nubes .  .  .  modo  congregantur,  modo  digeruntur"  [cleared 
up,  dissipated,  and  so  disposed  of].  Liv.  2.  21 :  "  Neo  quid 
quoque  anno  actum  sit,  in  tanta  vetustate,  non  rerum  modo  sed 
etiam  auctoruni,  digerere  possis." 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  force  of  the  digerit  of  our  text ;  there 
is  something  offensive  in  it,  not  properly  or  essentially  be- 
longing to,  but  nevertheless  occasionally  to  be  found  both  in 
digerere  itself  and  the  synonyms  of  digerere  in  other  lan- 
guages.    See  Horn.  //.  2.  236 : 

.     .     .     tok8c  8'  *wfi*r 
avrov  «ki  Tpoirj  ytpa  *9<r<r9ficpy  ofpa  iHrrrcu 
ri  pa  rt  oi  x'  IP*1*  irpotrafAvyofiev,  ij€  kcu  own. 

Pind.  Pi/th.  4.  184  (ed.  Dissen) : 

top  8c  rafjLictt$r)  ykvxw  -qjuLiBfoifft  tqBop  *poffBai*p  Upa 

raos  Apyovty  firj  tip*  KcvKOfiepop 

top  okip9vpop  trapa  /xarpi  fi*P€ip  cuwra  Tf«r<rorT*,  aAA*  t»i  itai  # 

fapfiaxop  koMhttop  far  operas  aKifyp  ctpcirfaf  <rvp  aWots. 
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Numixe  laeso,  not  the  violated  image  or  Palladium,  but 
the  violated  supreme  will  of  the  deity — violated,  viz.,  by  the 
carrying  off  of  the  Palladium.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is 
the  variation  of  the  theme  contained  in  the  former  part ;  and 
theme  and  variation  taken  together  are  equivalent  to :  for  the 
violation  of  the  supreme  will  (nuraen)  of  the  goddess,  by  the 
carrying  off  of  the  Palladium.  The  words  xumixe  laeso  are 
used,  both  of  them,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are 
used,  1.  12,  where  see  Rem. 


193-200. 


ULTRO TURBAT 


TJltro  ASIAM   MAGXO  PELOPEA  AD  MOEXIA  BELLO  VEXTURAM. 

<  ompare  Lav.  3.  8  (ed.  Walk.) :  "  iam  satis  valida  civitate,  ut 
uon  solum arcere  bellum,  sed  ultro  etiam  inferre  posset." 
Quos  xeque  .  .  .  carixae.     Compare  Luc.  6.  140 : 

"  quern  non  mille  simul  turmis,  nee  Caesare  toto 
auferret  Fortuna  locum,  victoribus  unite  ' 
cripuit,  vetuitque  capi." 

HlC  ALIUD  MAIUS  MISER1S  MULTOQUE  TREMEXDUM   OBI1C1TUR 
MAftIS  ATQUE  IMPROVIDA  PECTORA  TURBAT. — This  prodigy  is  not 

merely  ominous,  but  typical,  of  the  destruction  about  to  come 
upon  Troy.  The  twin  serpents  prefigure  the  Grecian  armament, 
which,  like  them,  comes  from  Tenedos  {where,  as  must  not  be 
forgotten,  it  is  lying  concealed  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
prodigy) ;  like  them,  crosses  the  tranquil  deep  ;  like  them,  lands ; 
and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over  the  very  same  ground)  to 
the  city,  slaughters  the  surprised  and  unresisting  Trojans  (pre- 
figured by  Laocoon's  sons),  and  overturns  the  religion  and  drives, 
out  the  gods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon).  Even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  the  type  is  perfect ;  the  serpents  come ' 

8» 
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abreast  towards  the  shore,  like  ships  sailing  together  ("  Argiva 
phalanx  instructis  navibus  ibat  .  .  .  littora  .  .  .  petens"),  with 
flaming  eyes  raised  above  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  and' breast  ("flammas  quum  regia  puppis  extulerat"),  and 
with  the  hinder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  (the  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the  lead 
of  the  foremost) ;  and,  when  their  work  is  done  (the  Trojans 
slaughtered,  or,  with  their  gods,  driven  out  of  the  city),  take 
possession  of  the  citadel,  under  the  protection  of  Pallas  ("  iam 
summa8  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas  insedit,"  &c). 

The  Greek  army  besieging  Troy  is  always  typified  by  a 
serpent.     Compare  77.  2.  826 : 

<d$  ovros  [tpaKwv]  Kara  tckv  *<pay€  (rrpovOoio,  km  aim}?, 
okt*,  arap  yu\Ti\p  cyan?  i\v%  y  rcicc  r*Kva' 
tts  rjfieis  [Axaioi]  roffffavr  crca  irroAejUtfo/uei'  aitii, 
t«  Scjcara  8c  iroAty  euprfCofity  evpvayvta*. 

U.  12.  SOI : 


aicTos  uifaircTTjr       .     .     .     •  » 

<poirr)*VTa  Bptucuvra  <pepwv  ovv\(ff<Ti  v*\t*pov 

Also  the  swarm  of  bees,  7.  69,  not  only  ominous,  but  typical,  of 
the  arrival  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  at  Laurentum  : 

.    .     .     "  ot  partes  petere  agmcn  easdem 
partibus  ox  isdoin,  ct  summa  dominaiior  arcc." 

Also  the  serpent,  which,  issuing  from  the  tumulus  at  Saguntum 
(Sil.  2.  592)  and  gliding  through  the  middle  of  the  town  directly 
into  the  sea,  typified  the  flight  of  the  Manes  of  the  dead  from 
the  city  which  was  soon  to  be  taken  by  storm  by  the  enemy : 

.     .     .     **  ecu  prodita  tcota 
expulsi  fugiant  Manes,  umbraequae  recusent 
eaptivo  iacuisse  solo." 

Since  the  above  commentary  was  written,  I  have  found  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Tetronius's 
poem  descriptive  of  the  taking  of  Troy  (see  his  Satyr.,  ed. 
Hadrian.,  p.  328),  in  one  part  of  which  he  informs  us  that  the 
noise  made  by  the  serpents  in  their  passage  through  the  water 
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was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  their 
way  through  the  sea — 

"  qualis  eilenti  nocte  romorum  sonus 
longe  rcfertur,  quum  premunt  elates  mare, 
puLsumque  marmor  abiete  imposita  geniit" — 

and  in  another  (two  verses  lower  down  on  same  page),  that  the 
necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpents,  as  they  came  along  through 
the  water,  resembled  tall  ships : 

.     .     .     "  tumida  quorum  pectora, 
rates  ut  altar,  lateriLus  spunias  agunt.*' 

HlC    AL1UD    MAILS,  .  .  .  MULTOQUE    TKEMEXDCM.       Compare 

Horn.  Od.  4.  698  : 

aAAa  vo\v  fitt(ov  tc  iccu  apyaktarrtpov  aWo. 

Improvida  pectora  turbat. — "Turbat  pectora  ita  ut 
fierent  improvida  ;  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  res  Troianos,  ut 
omissa  omni  cautione  facerent  quod  Sinon  optabat,"  Wagner. 
No ;  but  improvida  turbat  are  to  be  taken  as  so  connected  to- 
other as  to  form  one  complex  idea,  viz., thatexpressedby  the  single 
English  word  alarm — turbat  (disturbs)  improvida  (ttnforeseeiny, 
not-cjywcting),  i.e.  a/arms.  The  Latin  language  being  poor  of 
words,  is  frequently  thus  constrained  to  describe  or  express  by 
a  phrase  what  in  richer  languages  is  expressed  by  a  single  word, 
as:  "gelidus  coit"  freezes ;  " angusti  claustra  Pelori,"  straits  of 
JPelorus ;  4<  aggredior  dictis,"  accost ;  "  expediam  dictis," explain; 
**  excussos  laxare,"  uncoil ;  "  vela  damns,''  sail;  "  eques  sternet," 
ride  over ;  "  aequare  sequendo"  (3.  071),  overtake,  &o.  See  Bern, 
on  6.  801. 


203-213. 

ECCE PETUNT 


Horresto  refkrens. — This  interjection  is  not  placed  indiffe- 
rently anywhere  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  but  in  its  most 
natural  and  effective  position,  after  the  words  gemini  a  texedo 
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tranquilla  i»er  alta,  excitatory  of  expectation ;  and  imme- 
diately before  immexsis  orbibus  angles,  expressive  of  the  actual 
horrid  object.  The  weaker  effect  which  it  would  have  had,  if 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  before  immexsis  orbibus  axguks, 
is  shown  by  Dryden's  translation : 

"  when,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spied 
two  serpents,  ranked  abreast,  the  seas  divide," 

and  the  still  weaker  which  it  would  have  had  if  placed  after,  by 
Surrey's  : 

"  from  Tencdon,  heboid,  in  circles^great 
by  the  calm  seas  come  fleeting  adders  twain  : 
which  plied  towards  the  shore  (I  loathe  to  tell) 
with  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas." 

Compare  "  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas,"  verse  615,  and  Rem. 

Pectora  quorum,  &c.    Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  10? ; 

"  thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
with  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
that  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Fit  soxitus  spumaxte  salo.  —  The  brine  foams  audibly. 
Compare  Quint.  Smyrn.  12.  456  (ed.  Heyn.),  of  the  same  ser- 
pents :  c7T€(7/iopayij(Te  Sc  irttvroq  vHJoofitvwv'  and  Petr.  89  (of 
the  same) :  "  dat  cauda  sonitum." 

Dryden's  translation  of  the  passage  is  marked  by  even  more 
than  Dryden's  usual  extravagance,  recklessness,  and  ignorance 
of  his  author's  moaning  : 

4*  their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course, 
and,  on  the  sounding  shore,  the  flying  billows  force ;" 

with  which  mistranslation  I  know  none,  not  Dryden's  own,  at 
all  comparable,  unless  it  be  Pope's  of  Horn.  77.  19.  126: 

"  from  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perched  she  sate, 
he  snatched  the  fury -goddess  of  debate.** 

Arva. — There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that 
arva  is  used  "  pro  littore/'  because,  interpreted  literally,  it 
affords  a  better  meaning,  viz.,  the  fields,  or  cultivated  plain,  inside 
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the  beach,  where  it  is  probable  the  "  solennis  ara"  stood,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  sea  during  stormy  weather.    Compare :  "  pelago 
*  premit  arva  sonanti,"  Aen.  I.  250,  and  Rem. 

Illi  agmine  certo  laocoonta  pettjnt.  "Wagner  (1861), 
followed  by  Conington,  refers  to  "  ille  agmine  longo"  (5.  90), 
and  "agmina  caudae"  (Georg.  3.  i?3)9  and  interprets  :  "  Intel- 
lige  spiras  ac  volumina  longumque  eorum  tractum" — confound- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  me,  agmina  caudae,  the  agmina  of  a 
serpent's  tail  (the  joints  of  the  serpent's  tail,  so  numerous  as  to 
be  called  agmina,  his  troops),  and  the  agmen,  march,  or 
oourse  of  a  serpent.  I  agree,  however,  with  Wagner  in  his 
other  comparison,  viz.,  that  of  "  agmine  longo"  (5.  90)  with  our 
text,  drawing,  however,  from  it  the  very  opposite  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  agmine  certo  in  our  text,  means  not  "spiras  ao 
volumina  longumque  eorum  tractum,"  but  "  certum  eorum 
cursum,"  their  sure  and  oertain  march ;  exactly  as  "  agmine 
longo"  in  the  passage  compared  by  Wagner  means  the  long 
march  of  the  serpent  there  spoken  of,  and  as  "leni  agmine,"  2. 
782,  means  the  mild  march  of  the  Tiber.     See  Rem.  on  2.  782. 


213-217. 

ET  PRIMUM  PAftVA  DUORUM 
CORPORA  NATORUM  SERPENS   AMPLEXUS  UTERQUE 
IMPLICAT  ET  MISEROS  MORSU  DEPASC1TUR  ARTUS 
POST  1PSUM  AUXILIO  SUBEUNTEM  AC  TELA  FERENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT  SPIRISQUE  LIGANT  INGENTIBUS 


Primum  .  .  .  post. — There  is  a  most  material  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  account  given  by  Virgil  and  the  view  presented  by 
the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  the  serpents  first  (primum)  kill  the  two  sons, 
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and  afterwards  (post)  seize  (corripiunt)  the  father,  subbuntem 
ac  tela  ferentem,  and  kill  him  also  ;  while,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  serpents  are  twined  about  and  kill  the  father  and  the 
two  sons  simultaneously.  Virgil's  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  the  serpents  to 
conquer  Laocoon's  powerful  strength  (see  verse  50)  with  the 
whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds  than  with  such  part  only 
of  their  force  and  folds  as  was  not  employed  upon  the  sons. 
There  is  even  some  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an. 
examination  of  the  sculpture  tend  much  to  diminish  the  diffi- 
culty) how  two  serpents,  already  twined  about  and  enoumbered 
with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although  those  bodies 
were  small  (parva),  could  seize  and  squeeze  to  death  a  third 
person  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and  armed. 

The  sculptor,  if  he  had  had  the  choice,  would,  doubtless,  no 
less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  killing  of  Laocoon  to 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  killing  of  the  sons ;  but  his  art 
failed  him;  sculpture  could  not  represent  successive  acts;  the 
chisel  could  fix  no  more  than  a  single  instant  of  fleeting  time : 
driven,  therefore,  by  necessity,  he  places  the  three  persons  simul- 
taneously in  the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  so  much  admired 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible, and  appears  in  the  most  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  of  Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  sculpture,  and  of  painting, 
to  poetry.  The  sculptor,  or  painter,  labours  day  and  night,  and 
for  years  together,  on  one  object;  and,  in  the  end,  his  work, 
representing  but  an  instant  of  time,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind 
as  many  ideas  as  the  poet  supplies  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  the 
work  perhaps  of  half  an  hour. 

Primum  .  .  .  artus. — Not  amplexus  corpora,  implicat  et 

PKPASCITUR  ARTUS,  but  AMPLEXUS   IMPLICAT  CORPORA  ET  DEPAS- 

citur  artus.  In  order  that  the  structure  may  be  shown  by  the 
punctuation,  the  comma,  placed  by  the  older  editors  (the  two 
Heinsii  and  Ileyne),  and  removed  by  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Wagner 
(Pracst.),  and  ltibbeck,  should  be  restored. 

Implicat — winds  round,  twines  round.  See  Rem.  on  12.  743. 
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Amplexus  implicat  :  as  verse  218,  amplexi  superant  ;  verse 
290,  "  amplexae  tenent." 

Dbpascittjr — feeds  aicay  on.  See  Bern,  on  "  desaevit," 
4.52. 

Spiris.  —  Spirae  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  coils — 
tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a  corkscrew  held  point-upward. 
See  Georg.  2.  153  &  15 'h  where  Virgil  informs  us,  almost  in 
express  terms,  that  a  snake  is  in  orbs  ("  orbes"),  while  coiled 
upon  the  ground,  but  in  spires  ("  spirae"),  when  he  raised  him- 
self with  a  motion  twisting  upwards.  The  same  distinction  is 
observable  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  serpents  are  said 
to  be  in  orbs  while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded 
round  Laocoon.  A  right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  description,  except 
fiUPERANT  capite  et  cervicibus  altis,  which  shows  that  the 
poet  so  far  agrees  with  the  sculptor  as  to  represent  Laocoon  and 
the  serpents  twined  about  him  as  forming  an  erect  group.  With 
a  similar  correct  precision,  our  own  Milton  applies  the  term 
spires  to  the  coils  of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  upright. 
Compare  his  Par.  Lost,  9.  Jf9G  : 

.    .     .     '*  not  with  indented  wave, 
prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 

with  burnished  nock  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
amidst  his  circling  npire.s." 

Leopardi,  therefore  (Libr.  Sec.  del  En,),  is  incorrect : 

.     .     .     "el'  altra  parte  si  strascina 
radendo  V  acqua,  c  si  contorce,  t«  spire 
gli  smLsurati  dorsi  ripiegando." 
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223-231. 

QUALIS  MUGITUS  FVGIT  QUUM  SAUCIUS  ARAM 
TAURUS  ET  lN'CERTAM  EXCUSSIT  CERVICE  SEC U RIM 
AT  GEMINI  LAPSU  DELUBRA  AD  SUMMA  DRACONES 
EFFUGIUNT  SAEVAEQUE  PETUXT  TRITONIDIS  ARCEM 
SUB  PEDIBU8QUE  DEAE  CLIPE1QUE  SUB  ORBE  TEGUNTUR 
TUM  VERO  TREMEFACTA  NOVUS  PER  PECTORA  CUNCTIS 
INSIN'UAT  PAYOR  ET  SCELUS  EXPENDISSE   MKRENTEM 
LAOCOONTA  FERUNT  SACRUM  QUI  CUSPIDE  ROBUR 
LAESER1T  ET  TERGO  SCELERATAM  1XTORSERIT  HASTAM 


Qualis  mugitus  . . .  secu rim.  Compare  Dante,  Inferno.,  12.  32  .* 

"  qual  c  quel  toro  che  si  slaccia  in  quella 
ch'  ha  ricevuto  gia  '1  colpo  mortale, 
che  gir  non  sa,  ma  qua  o  la  saltella  ; 
vid'  io  lo  Minotauro  far  cotale  ;" 

also  Bocc,  in  Filos.  : 

"  non  altrimenti  il  toro  va  saltando 
qualora  il  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto, 
e  dentro  la  forosta  alto  nmgghiando 
ricerea  il  eacciator  ehe  1*  ha  feruto."  • 

CJUALIS   MUGITUS.— "Qu  ALES,  t.  P.  QUALES  MUGITUS   TOLLIT,,r 

Heyne,  Wagner  {Pretest.),  Thiel,  Forbiger.   I  rather  agree  with 
Peerlkamp :  "  Qitalis  cut  mugitus  tauri"     Compare  Eel.  8.  85  z 

"  talis  amor  Daphnim,  qualis  cum  fessa  iuvencum 
per  nemora  atque  altos  quaerendo  bucula  lucos 
propter  aquae  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in  ulva," 

quoted  by  Conington. 

Sub  pedibus  .  .  .  teguxtur.  Compare  Hygin.  Fab.  88  : 
"  Ea  compressione  gladium  de  vagina  ei  extraxit  Pelopia,  et 
rediens  in  templum  sub  acropodio  Mincrrae  abscondit."  [The 
awe  in  which  the  goddess  was  held  rendered  the  place  safe 
either  as  an  asylum  or  as  a  place  of  concealment]. 

Tum  vero  marks  the  production  of  the  full  effect.  The 
story  of  Sinon  had  moved  them,  but  it  was  only  the  punishment 
of  Laocoon  which  decided  them : 
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DICEN1H  M  AD  8EDE8  HIMlLAt  Ht  M,  ORAXDAQIE  D1VAE 
MMl.NA  COXCLAMAXT. 

See  Remm.  on  Aen.  2. 105;  3.  i7 ;  i.  JOG,  i^09  571. 

Novus  payor. — Novus,  new,  u  e.  new  in  kind,  strange,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  experienced ;  exactly  as  5.  670,  "  novus 
furor;"  3.  181  (where  see  Rem.),  "  novoerrore;  "  and  3.  591, 
"  nova  fonna  viri." 

SCELUS    EXPEXDISSE  MEREXTEM. "  SCELUS,  SUpplic^m/' 

Servius.  "  Merito  Laocoontem  punitum,"  La  Cerda.  "  Scelus  : 
poenas  meritas  pro  scelere,"  Heyne,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
I*raesL)>  Lade  wig,  Gesner.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  the  same 
word  to  have  the  two  opposite  meanings,  of  wickedness  and 
punishment  of  wickedness  ?  What  kind  of  language  was  that 
in  which  two  so  opposite  expressions  as  scelus  expendere 
and  sceljBrum  poenas  expendere  are  not  only  equivalents, 
tout  used  as  such  by  the  same  author  in  the  course  of  the  same 
work,  the  former  in  our  text,  the  latter  at  11.  258 ;  nay,  in  which 
the  one  expression  is  cited  by  commentators  as  explanatory  of 
the  other  *f  "Scelus  expendere  hat  gleiche  bedeutung  mit 
dem,  11.  258,  gebrauchten  ausdruck,"  Ladewig.  No ;  the  scelus 
of  our  text  is  neither  the  wickedness  of  Laocoon,  nor  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wickedness  of  Laocoon,  but  it  is  the  wickedness  of 
the  punishment  of  Laocoon;  not  poenas  sceleris,  but  the 
very  point-blank  opposite,  scelus  poenarum.  The  onlookers 
do  not  say  that  Laocoon  had  suffered  (paid)  punishment  (ex- 
pendisse  poenas).  Poenas,  the  word  ordinarily  applied  to 
all  manner  of  punishment — to  the  infliction  of  half-a-dozen  lashes, 
of  a  week's  imprisonment,  no  less  than  to  banishment  or  death — 
had  been  too  general,  and  therefore  too  weak  a  term  feelingly 
to  express  what  they  had  just  seen  befall  Laocoon.  It  was  not 
mere  ordinary  poenae  they  had  seen  him  suffer ;  it  was  some- 
thing far  worse.  They  had  seen  him  and  his  two  sons  devoured 
alive  by  two  great  sea  serpents  ;  that  shocked  and  horrified  them, 
and  they  applied  to  it  the  strongest  term  they  had  at  command, 
the  strongest  term  the  author  could  put  into  his  verse — they 
called  it  a  scelus.  Laocoon,  they  cried  out,  had  deserved  the 
scelus  he  suffered  (scelus  expendisse  merentem).     It  was  a 
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scelus,  indeed,  but  well  deserved  by  him 

SACKVM  QUI  CU8PIDE  UOBl'ft 
LAE8ZRIT,  ET  TEROO  8CELEHATAM  I.VTOR8BK1T  HA8TA3C 

It  waq  but  right  that  he  should  suffer  a  scelus  (expendisse 
scelus)  who  had  himself  committed  a  scelus  (tergo  sceler- 
atam  intorsertt  hastam).  He  who  had  with  his  "scelerata 
hasta"  violated  (laeserit),  the  sacrum  robur  had  merited 
the  scelus  they  had  seen  him  suffer.     And  so  exactly,  7.  307  : 

44  quod  scelus  aut  Lapithas  tantum  aut  Calydona  merentem" 

(where  we  have  the  same  scelus  and  the  same  merentem; 
"scelus"isnotpoenas  scelerum,  but  scelus  poenarum;  and, 
the  cases  of  the  Lapithae  and  Calydon  being  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Laocoon,  neither  the  Lapithae  nor  Calydon  having  committed 
a  scelus  to  justify  the  scelus  of  their  punishment,  a  scelus 
to  justify  their  scelestas  poenas,  the  question  is  triumphantly 
asked  :  what  so  great  scelus  (poenarum)  had  they  merited  P 
what  scelus  had  they  committed  to  justify  the  "scelus"  of 
their  punishment  P)     Compare  also  Stat.  Site.  2.1. 19: 

"  ipse  etcnim  tecum  nigrae  solennia  pompae, 
spectatumque  urbi  scelus,  et  puerile  feretrum 
produxi,  et  saevos,  damnati  thuris  aoervos, 
ploranteniquc  animara  supra  sua  funcra  vidi " 

(where  "  scelus"  is  only  tlie  premature  death  of  the  innocent 
young  man).  How  much  more  abominable,  how  muoh  more 
detestable,  how  much  more  fitly  termed  scelus,  the  atrocious 
spectacle  of  Laocoon!  of  Laocoon  the  priest,  along  with  his 
two  sons  devoured  alive  by  serpents,  while  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  sacrificing.  It  was,  if  there  ever  was,  a  scelus  (Scott, 
Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  1.  U)' 

44  deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  toll ; 
Jesu  !  Maria !  shield  us  well." 

For  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  term  scelus  to 
an  awful  spectacle,  see  Stat.  Thcb.  10.  5£6  : 

"  lora  excussa  manu,  retroquc  in  tcrga  volutus, 
semianimos  art  us  ocreis  retinentibus  haeret ; 
mirandum  visu  belli  scelus  !  arma  trahuntur, 
fumantesque  rotoe  tellurem,  et  tertius  hastoe 
>  sulcus  arant." 
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Compare  also  Val.  Flacc.  2.  294  (Hypsipyle  speaking) : 

"  solvimufl  heu !  scrum  Funis  tcelut  ?" 

fnbt  poenas  scelerum,  but  soelestas  poenas];  and  Stat. 
Sift.  2. 175  (of  the  funeral  of  the  favourite  of  Melior) : 

.    .    .    "  plebs  cuncta  tirfat,  et  praevia  flerunt 
agmina," 

Qhe  sin,  the  scelus,  the  nefas,  that  so  young  and  amiable  a 
person  should  have  died].     See  Remm.  on  2.  576 ;  5.  793. 
Sacrum  .  .  .  hastam.     Compare  Coleridge,  Anc.  Mar. : 

"  is  it  he  ?  quoth  one.    Is  this  the  man  ? 
by  him  who  died  on  cross, 
with  Lis  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
the  harmless  albatross." 

Sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur  laeskrit,  theme ;  tergo  scele- 

KATAM  INTORSERIT  HASTAM,  variation. 


234-243. 

DIVID1MUS  MUROS  ET  MOEXIA  PAXDIMUS  URBIS 
ACCIXGUXT  OMXES  OPERI  PEDTBUSQUE  ROTARUM 
SUB1ICIUXT  LAPSUS  ET  STUPEA  VIXCULA  COLLO 
IXTEXDUXT  SCAXDIT  FATALTS  MACHIXA  MUROS 
FOETA  ARMIS  PUERI  CIRCUM  IXXUPTAEQUE  PUELLAE 
SACRA  CANUXT  FUXEMQUE  MAXU  COXTIXGERE  GAUDEXT 
ILLA  SUB1T  MEDIAEQUE  MIXAXS  ILLABITUR  URBI 
O  PATRTA  O  DIVUM  DOMUS  ILIUM  ET  TNCLYTA  BELLO 
MOEXIA  DARDAX1DUM    QUATER  IPSO  IX  LIMINE  PORTAE 
SUBSTITIT  ATQUE  UTERO  SOXITUM  QUATER  ARMA  DEDERE 


Dividimus  muros,  et  moexia  pandimus  urbis.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  picture  here  presented,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  gates  of  ancient  cities  were  very  small,  little  larger  than  our 
modern  doors ;  and  that  the  walls,  which  were  high,  were  carried 
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across  over  the  gates,  so  that  there  was  no  division  of  the  wall, 
but  only  a  hole  or  opening  in  the  undivided  wall,  where  the 
gate  stood.  By  the  expression  dividimus  muros,  therefore,  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  Trojans  enlarged  the  gate  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  division  of  the  wall,  viz.,  by  breaking  down 
that  part  of  the  wall  over  the  gate  on  which  the  continuity  of 
the  wall  depended.  It  appears  from  Plaut.  Bacchid.  953  (ed. 
Ritschl),  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  over  the  Scaean 
gate  Tvas  one  of  the  three  "  fata"  of  Troy  : 

"  Ilio  tria  fuissc  audivi/<?ta,  quae  illi  fuerc  exitio : 
eignum  ex  aree  si  peridot ;  alterum  autemst  Troili  mors ; 
tertium,  quum  portae  Phrygiae  limen  superum  soindcretur." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  tacit  reference  to  this  prophecy  that  our 
author  dwells  so  emphatically  on  the  breaking  down  of  the 
wall : 

DIVIDIMUS  MUROS,  ET  MOENIA  PANDIMUS  URBI8. 

Compare  the  similar  tacit  reference  to  another  (fourth)  f  atum 
of  Troy,  in  the  words  (Aen.  1.  +76) : 

.     .     .     "  priusquam 
pabula  gustaH-scnt  Troiac  Xanthumque  bibissent." 

Dividimus  muros  and  moenia  pandimus  are  not  two  distinct 
acts,  but  one  act  and  its  consequence — "  we  breach  the  walls,  and 
by  so  doing  open  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  leave  the  city 
unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  " — and  this  in  a  double 
sense,  because  not  only  is  an  opening  made  through  which  the 
enemy  may  enter,  but  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  charm  or  talis- 
man which  it  had  possessed  in  the  continuity  of  its  enclosure. 

In  Statius's  account  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian 
(Silv.  1.  7),  not  only  is  this  same  fatum  of  Troy  alluded  to, 
but,  in  words  which  are  a  manifest  copy  of  our  author's,  a 
similar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  division  of  the  wall : 

"  hum1  neque  dirhis  cepissent  Pergama  nnirin." 

Accingunt  .  .  .  gaudent. — Man  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  countries.  With  this  reception  of,  these  divine 
honours  paid  to,  the  wooden  horse,  compare  the  account  given 
by  Anna  Harriette  Leonowens  in  her  work,  "  The  English 
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Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court "  (Triibner  and  Company, 
London,  1870),  ch.  16,  of  the  conveyance  of  the  sacred  white 
elephant  to  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam :  "  Thus  in  more 
than  princely  state  he  is  floated  down  the  river  [Meinam] 
to  a  point  within  seventy  miles  of  the  capital,  where  the  king 
and  his  court,  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
multitude  of  priests,  both  Buddhist  and  Brahmin,  accompanied 
by  troops  of  players  and  musicians,  come  out  to  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  with  all  the  honours  to  his  stable-palace.  A  great 
number  of  cords  and  ropes  of  all  qualities  and  lengths  are 
attached  to  the  raft,  those  in  the  centre  being  of  fine  silk.  These 
are  for  the  king  and  his  noble  retinue,  who,  with  their  own 
hands,  make  them  fast  to  their  gilded  barges;  the  rest  are 
secured  to  the  great  fleet  of  lesser  boats,  and  so  with  shouts  of 
joy,  beating  of  drums,  blare  of  trumpets,  boom  of  cannon,  a 
hallelujah  of  music,  and  various  splendid  revelry,  the  great 
Chang  Phoouk  [white  elephant]  is  conducted  in  triumph  to  the 
capital." 

Accingunt  omnes  operi,  not,  literally,  gird  themselves  up  for 
the  work,  but  set  themselves  to  the  work.     Compare  9.  74  : 

**  atque  omnis  facibus  pubes  accingitur  atris" 

[not,  of  course,  engirt  with  dark  torches,hut  is  furnished  or  armed 
tcith  dark  torches,  having  dark  torches  in  their  hands], 

Sttpea  vixcula  collo  ixtendunt. — In  order  to  tow  it  along 
as  if  it  were  a  ship.  Compare  Eurip.  Troad.  538  (of  this  same 
drawing  up  of  the  horse  with  ropes  into  the  citadel) : 

kKuotqv  8'  ap4>i&o\ois  \iwouri,  vaos  «<rci 

ffKtupos  KtXairoVy  cis  ctpava 
\aXva  5ewt 8a  tc  foyia  warpiit 

riaAA a5ot  $t<rav  0c as. 

Also  Auson.  MosclL  39  (apostrophizing  the  Moselle) : 

"  tu  duplices  sortite  via*,  ct  quura  amnc  secundo 
defluis,  at  celerea  fcriant  vada  concita  remi ; 
et  quum  per  ripas  nusquam  cessante  remulco 
intendunt  collo  malorum  vincul*  nautae."  • 


•Query  whether  collo  malorum,  or  collo  nautarum?     Lemaire  un- 
it to  he  the  latter,  I  the  former. 
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Heyne,  Forbiger,  and  Thiel  inform  us  without  doubt  or 
hesitation,  that  intendunt  is  here  elegantly  used  ("  exquisitius") . 
in  place  of  illigant,  innectunt ;  and  this  is  the  meaning' 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  translators,  as  well  as  by  For- 
eellini  in  his  Dictionary.  I  dissent,  however,  on  two  grounds : 
(**),  because  there  is  not  only  no  instance  of  intendere  being 
used  in  this  sense,  but  no  instance  of  its  being  used  in  any  sens* 
bordering  on,  or  at  all  related  to,  this  sense ;  and  (b>)9  because 
the  strict  interpretation  of  intendunt  (viz.,  stretch  or  extend) 
affords  an  unobjectionable  meaning  of  the  passage :  they  stretch 
ropes  to  the  neck ;  prosaically,  throw  ropes  over  the  neck.  Compare 
5.  136:  "intentaque  brachia  remis,"  where  see  Bern.  This, 
meaning  is  not  only  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  preferable  to 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  was  easier  to  throw  a  rope  over  the 
neck  than  to  tie  or  fasten  it  at  so  great  a  height. 

The  idea  of  stretching,  or  extension,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  enter  into  all  the  significations,  whether  literal  or  metaphor* 
ical,  of  intendere. 

Collo. — "  In  collo  noli  argutare ;  cum  fune  ex  eo  nexo 
trahi  equus  vix  commode  posset,  intellige  simpl.  funem  ex  ante- 
riore  parte  aptuni,"  Heyne ;  who  seems  not  to  have  perceived 
how  useful  the  rope  round  the  neck  would  be,  not  alone  for 
steadying  and  preventing  the  horse  from  toppling  over  to  one 
side,  but  for  drawing  it  up  into  the  city,  viz.,  over  the  broken 
down  fortifications  (scandit  muros,  verse  237).  See  Quint. 
Smyrn.  12.  422 : 

.     .     .     aytipofievoi  5'  apa  wairrts, 
<T*ipj)V  afi<p€^aXoyro  Sous  TfpifirjKtl  m«, 
Zy\<ra^(voi  KaduxtpBty,  txti  pa  01  *<xd\os  Ext  to  s 

XQOQIV  WTO  fipiapOKTlP    f&TpOX*  HovpaTCt  tftyKCJ', 

o<ppa  Ktv  aifaoiaiy  **i  xrokaBpow  fmjTeu, 
*\KOfi*yos  T peace  v  vro  x^Pf<rtv' 

where  KaBvirtpBtv  answers  exactly  to  our  author's  collo. 

Illa  subit  mediakque  minans  illauitur  urbi. — "Placet 
etiam  mens  Donati  haec:  subit  [machina]  et  illabitur,  et, 
nondum  ingressa,  adhuc  etiam  in  porta  haercbat;  nam  infra, 
quater  ipso  in  limine  portae  suBSTixiT ;  iam  mediae  urbi 
minari  videbatur,"  Lemaire.     This  is  all,  and  in  every  respect. 
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erroneous :  qitater  ipso  in  limine  portae  substitit,  although 
in  position  it  comes  after  minans  illabitur,  is  previous  to  it 
in  the  order  of  time  (see  Bern.) ;  and  mediae  urbi  depends,  as 
rightly  observed  by  Heyne,  not  on  minans,  but  on  illabitur. 

Minans. — Servius's  first  explanation,  "  eminens"  (high  and 
towering),  is  correct.  Servius's  second  explanation, "  minitans" — 
especially  as  explained  in  some  editions  by  the  further  gloss, 
"  eventum  aliquem  malum  ominans" — is  incorrect.  The  horse, 
if  "minitans"  at  all,  was  "  minitans "  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  all  tall  towering  objects  are  minitantia,  viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  awe-inspiring  (see  Remm.  on  1.  166 ;  2.  628 ;  4.  88 ; 
8.  668).  Boileau's  reprehension  of  our  author  therefore  {Reflex. 
Crit.  11 :  "  II  ne  se  oontente  pas  de  preter  de  la  colere  k  eet 
arbre  [where  has  our  author  been  guilty  even  of  this  minor 
offence  ?]  mais  il  lui  fait  faire  des  menaces  a  ces  laboureurs") 
falls  to  the  ground  harmless,  or  harming  only  the  critic 
liiniself. 

0  patria  .  .  .  dardanidum. — "  Versus  Ennianus,"  Servius. 
On  which  comment  of  Servius,  Heyne  observes:  "Scilicet 
in  verbis :  c  0  pater,  0  patria,  0  Priami  domus ' ! "  The  original 
of  both  apostrophes  is  no  doubt  that  most  touching  apostrophe 
of  Oedipus,  Soph.  Oed.  T.  130i  : 

«  YloKvfit  kou  KopivO*,  kou  ra  xarpia 
\oyet  iraXcua  Zcoixaff,  ou*¥  op*  c/ac 
koAAos  flrajcw  vwovKov  c(c0/>c^arc  ! 

the  parental  relationship  of  which  passage  to  our  text  is  declared 
and  made  plain  not  merely  by  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
apostrophes,  but  by  the  similarity  of  the  reflections  which 
gave  rise  to  them — the  reflection,  in  the  case  of  Oedipus,  that  he 
was  himself  a  koXXoc  kokwv  vnovXov  to  his  country ;  in  the 
case  of  Aeneas,  that  the  wooden  horse  was  a  koXAoc  kcikwv 
vwovXov  to  Troy,  a  fair  outside  pregnant  within  with  destruc- 
tion: 

QUATEU  IPSO  IN  LIMINE  PORTAE 
SUBSTITIT,  ATQVE  UTERO  SON  ITU  M  QUATEB  AJLMA  DEDERE. 
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246-247. 

TUNC  ETIAM  FATIS  APERIT  CASSANDRA  FUTURIS 
ORA  DEI  IUSSU  NON  UNQUAM  CREDITA  TEUCRIS 


Tunc  etiam. — Etiam  has  been  understood  by  some  commenta- 
tors to  connect  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  viz.,  tunc  fatis 
aperit  cassandra  futuris,  with  the  preceding  context,  so  as  to 
afford  the  sense  :  besides  all  the  warnings  we  had  had  not  to  do  as 
we  were  doing,  we  had  the  additional  warning  of  Cassandra  ;  Cas- 
sandra also  raised  her  warning  voice.  "  Etiam  :  not,  then  as  often 
before ;  but,  besides  our  other  warnings,"  says  Conington. 
"  Etiam  ei  vocabulo,  quod  ecferendum  sit,  postponi  satis  con- 
stat (Fabr.  ad  Liv.  21.  1.  5),  sed  apparet  h.  L  non  tarn  tempus 
illud  ecferendum  esse  quam  vaticinia  Cassandrae  ad  ea  quae, 
versu  242,  commemorata  sunt  omina  accessisse,  neo  tamen 
niagis  quam  ilia  Troianos  ab  temeraria  laetitia  ad  sapam 
mentem  traduxisse,"  says  Dietsch  (Theolog.  p.  22) — both  of 
them  combating  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heyne  and  Gossrau, 
as  well  as  by  Forbiger,  from  Servius,  viz.,  that  tunc  etiam 
is  equivalent  to  etiam  tunc  ("  Tunc  etiam  int.  pro  etiam 
tunc,  alias  languet, "  Hoyne.  "  Sicut  antehao  saepius, " 
Gossrau.  "  Sicut  antea  iam  saepius,"  Forbiger) — an  opinion 
as  correct  and  well-founded  as  that  of  its  impugners  is  ill- 
founded  and  incorrect.  The  vaticination  of  Cassandra  is  not  an 
omen ;  is  not,  like  the  three  sudden  haltings  of  the  horse  in  the 
Scaean  gate,  a  warning  not  to  proceed  with  their  blind  act :  the 
act  has  been  already  accomplished ;  the  omens — that  of  the  hollow 
sound  returned  by  the  wood  to  the  spear,  that  of  the  punishment 
of  Laocoon,  and  that  of  the  three  haltings  of  the  horse  in  the 
Scaean  gate — have  all  alike  failed  to  deter  the  Trojans  from 
carrying  their  fatal  determination  into  effect,  and  they  have 
actually  placed  the  horse  in  the  citadel : 

ET  MONfiTRVM  INFELIX  SACRATA  81STIMUS  ARCS. 

Omens  are  now  too  late ;  the  act  has  been  already  done,  and 
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Cassandra  opens  her  mouth,  tunc  etiam,  then  also  (/.  c.  then,  as 
so  often  before  :  "  Sicut  antehao  saepius,  nam  Helena  veniente 
praedixerat  futura  bella  et  mala,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion)),  not  to 
add  an  omen,  or  to  increase  the  effects  of  the  preceding  omens, 
but  to  inform  the  Trojans  in  inspired,  but  as  usual  wholly  dis- 
believed words,  of  their  impending  ruin,  f.vtis  fituris.  It  is  as 
if  our  author  had  said :  "  We  place  the  unlucky  monster  in  the 
citadel,  on  which  occasion,  as  on  so  many  previous  ones,  Cas- 
sandra announces  our  impending  ruin;  we  nevertheless,  who 
were  never  to  see  another  day,  put  as  little  faith  as  ever  in  her 
words,  and  deck  all  our  temples  out  with  wreaths  of  rejoicing 
and  thaiiksgiving." 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  preceding  interpretation  that  it  leaves 
the  sentence  unconnected  by  any  particle  with  the  preceding,  I 
ask,  in  reply,  where  is  the  particle  which  connects  the  succeed- 
ing sentence  with  this  ? 

Oka. — Let  us  see  if  there  be  anything  in  the  position  or  cir- 
cumstances of  this  word  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  is  of  somewhat 
more  weight  than  commonly  supposed  ;  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  supplement  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  with 
apkrit  the  simple  sense  breaks  "Hence,  xpeak*.  First,  it  is  the 
first  word  in  the  line.  Now,  a  word  placed  in  this  position  is 
advantageously  placed  for  the  reception  of  an  emphasis  from  the 
voice  of  the  reader  or  reciter,  if  the  line  be  the  first  line  of  the 
sentence,  on  account  of  the  natural  impetus  with  which  the 
mind  sets  out  on  any  undertaking;  If  the  line  be  not  the  first 
line,  as  in  the  present  instance  it  is  not,  then  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  voice  which  naturally  follows  the  fall  and  accompany- 
ing pause  at  the  close  of  the  immediately  preceding  line.  But 
or  a  is  not  alone  the  first  word  of  its  own  line  ;  it  is  also  the  last 
word  of  its  own  sentence,  and  separated  from  all  the  succeeding 
context  by  a  pause.  Both  these  circumstances  render  it  still 
more  marked.  Being  the  last  word  of  its  own  sentence,  the 
preceding  words  of  the  sentence  lead  to  it,  prepare  both  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  and  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  it ;  and,  be- 
ing separated  from  the  succeeding  context  by  a  pause,  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  and  the  attention  of  the  hearer  are  prevented  from 
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hurrying  off  from  it  to  the  next  word.  "We  would  expect  a 
priori  that  a  word  placed  in  this  situation  should  he  an  import- 
ant word ;  and,  on  examining  the  words  which  Virgil  has  placed 
in  similar  situations,  we  find  that  they  are  always  important — 
f.r.  gr.y  2.  13,  "incipiam  ;"  5. 480,  "arduus;"  5.319,  "  emicat;" 
8.  672,  "aurea;"  12.  340,  « sanguineos ;"  1.153,  "seditio;" 
8.  502,  "stravi."  In  some  instances — as,  o.r.  gr.y  the  two  last 
cited — it  will  even  be  found  that  the  single  word  so  placed  has 
more  weight  and  importance  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
verse;  nay,  that  tliis  whole  rest  of  the  verse  is  a  mere  illustration 
(wlauterftHff)  of  that  single  word.  Considered  according  to  these 
principles,  ora  should  be  an  important  word — not  merely  the 
supplement  to  aperit,  but  the  subject  of  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  line — credita  agreeing  with  it  and  not  with  cassandr  v. 
The  inference  is  confirmed  by  Ovid,  Met.  15.  74  : 

.     .     .     "  primus  quoquc  talibus  ora 
docta  quideni  solvit,  sed  non  et  credit /r,  verbis,"* 

where,  the  person  spoken  of  being  masculine,  "  credita"  must 
agree  with  "  ora"  even  although  the  position  of  "  ora"  does  not 
indicate  such  agreement.     Compare  also  («•),  Aen.  10.  823: 

44  ora  modis  Anchwades  pallentia  miris," 

the  "  ora  pallentia"  of  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  ora 
credita  of  out  text.     (#>),  0.  181  : 

lt  ora  puer  prima  signans  intonsa  iuventa," 

where  not  only  do  "  ora"  and  "  intonsa"  occupy  the  precise  po- 

*  Gossrau  is  no  doubt  at  liberty — who  shall  cripple  the  commentator's  liberty,  or 
clip  the  free  wings  of  thought  ? — to  understand  the  '*  credita'*  of  this  passage,  not  as 
accusative  plural  and  belonging  to  4i  ora,"  but  as  nominative  singular  belonging  to 
sonic  unspecified  unknown  feminine  subject ;  nay,  is  at  liberty  to  draw  such  argu- 
ment as  ho  can  from  the  Ovidian  passage  so  understood  in  favour  of  his  (the  received) 
interpretation  of  the  Virgil ian  text,  and  to  insist  as  much  as  he  pleases,  fiist 
that  Ovid'B  •'  credita"  is  feminine  and  singular,  and  then  that  Virgil's  crfuita' 
must  therefore  be  feminine  and  singular :  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  leave  out  of 
his  Ovidian  parallel  all  that  part  of  it  which  impugns  and  disproves  his  own  state- 
ment, and  establishes  that  of  his  adversary — is  not  at  lilwrty  to  quote  Ovid  as 
.raying : 


.    .    "  ora 


docta  quideni  solvit,  scd  non  «/  credita  verbis." 
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sitions  of  ora  and  credita  in  our  text,  but  where  we  have  the 
entire  line  cast  in  the  same  mould  as,  and  having  the  precise 
cadence  of,  our  text,  (c),  Ovid,  Met.  10. 209  :  "  vero  .  .  .  Apol- 
linis  ore."  (*f),  Apul.  l)e  tteo  Socrat.  IS ;  "  incredita  vatioinia 
Cassandrae."  Add  to  all  which  (e),  the  quotation  by  Nonius  of 
the  verse, 

OKA  DEI  IUStfU  -NON  IXQIAM  CUEDITA  TEICRIS, 

without  either  cassaxdra  or  other  part  of  the  preceding  verse, 
is  a  more  than  sufficient  balance  for  Iscanius's  (6.  894)  : 

**  at  rcgina  geniens,  ot  nnnqttam  credita  Tetter  **t 
Ccrnnsium  Cassandra  petit." 

Iii  like  manner,  "  Troia,"  1.  253,  considered  according  to  these 
principles,  is  an  important  word  embracing  not  merely  the  near 
*'arma"  but  the  distant  "nomen"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  253;. 
**  Troas"  also,  1.  34,  is  an  important  word,  the  subject  not  merely 
of  the  preceding  "  iactatos  aequore  toto  "  but  of  the  succeeding 
4<  reliquias  Danaum  atque  inimitis  Achillei,"  as  if  Virgil  had 
raid :  these  famous  Trojans,  the  subject  not  only  of  the  Iliad, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  following  poem.  Owing  to  this  position, 
Africus,  alone,  1.  90,  has  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  Eurus  and 
Notus,  in  the  preceding  line,  taken  together.  Compare  2.  418, 
"where  "  Eurus  equis,"  owing  to  its  similar  position,  possesses  a 

while  in  point  of  fact  what  Ovid  says  is : 

.     .     .     "  primus  quoque  talibu*  ora 
docta  quidem  solvit,  scd  non  et  rrcdita  verbis." 

The  same  commentator  is  at  liberty  to  argue  from  the  fact  of  the  "credita"  of 
Ovid's  {Fast,  4.  307)  "  casta  quidem  scd  non  et  credita"  being  nominative  singular, 
that  the  credita  of  Virgil  is  nominative  singular  also,  and  to  show  if  he  can 
that  Ovid's  "  credita'*  is  spoken  of  Cassandra ;  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
from  the  0 vidian  passage  the  words  which  show  that  the  subject  of  Ovid's 
*'  credita*'  is  not  Cassandra,  but  Claudia  Quinta : 

"  Claudia  Quinta  genus  Clauso  rcfrrebat  ab  alto; 
nee  facies  impar  nobilitate  fuit. 
casta  quidem,  scd  non  et  credita.'" 

The  following  art*  the  ip*i*isiitia  verba  of  Gossrau — not  to  be  misunderstood  by  any- 
one: "  Ita  *  crcdor'  dicunt  pro  lmihi  credit ttr  * ;  cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  !*.  307,  eadom 
Cassandra  dicitur  *  casta  quidem  sed  non  et  credita ;'  cf .  Met.  15.  7U  :  *  ora  docttt 
quidem  solvit,  sed  non  est  credita.' "* 
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similar  weight.  Sarpedon,  1.  104,  the  son  of  Jove,  has  as 
honourable  mention  as  Hector,  though  Hector  is  the  first 
named;  and  the  single  "Spartanae,"  1.  320,  without  further  help 
or  adjunct,  is  a  balance  for  the  "  Threissa  Harpalyce,"  though 
the  latter  is  in  possession  of  nearly  two  whole  lines.  So  also  the 
voice  and  sense  delight  to  dwell  on  the  long  slow  word  "  con- 
spexerc,"  1.  156,  for  which  the  attention  has  been  prepared  by 
the  preceding  "  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern :" 
on  "solabar,"  1.  243;  on  "  Teucrorum,"  1.  252,  correlative  to 
"  Troia"  in  the  next  line,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  of  his  (Antenor's) 
Teucri;"  on  " prodimur,"  1.  200,  explained  by  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  line;  on  "  vultu,"  1.  259,  also  explained  by  the 
remainder  of  the  line ;  on  "  Romanos,"  1.  286,  also  explained 
by  the  whole  remainder  of  the  line  ;  on  "  iactemur,"  1.  336,  ex- 
plained by  remainder  of  the  line  and  following  line ;  on  "  nu- 
davit,"  1.  360,  explained  by  the  whole  remainder  of  the  line  'y 
on  "  thesauros,"  1.  363,  item  ;  on  "  suspirans,"  1.  375,  item  ;  on 
"  regia,"  8. 242,  item  ;  also  on  "  spiravere,"  1.  408  ;  "  imminet," 
1.  424;  "condebat,"  1.451;  "suppliciter,"  1.  485  (does  not 
the  reader's  ear  rebel  against  the  union  of  this  word  with 
"tristes"  ?).  And  need  I  do  more  than  point  with  the  finger 
to  "  bellatrix,"  1.  497  ;  "  ineessit,"  1.  501  ;  "dispulerat,"  1. 516; 
"ardebant,"  1.519;  "orainus,"  1.529;  "  aetherea,"  1.551; 
"arvaque,"  1.  554;  "  purpureuni,"  1.  595;  "argentuin," 
1.  597  ;  "  Troianae,"  1.  628  ;  "iaotatam,"  1.  633  ;  "  munera," 
1.640;  "  instruitur,"  1.  642;  "  consilia,"  1.  662  ;  "  vocibus/* 
1.  675  ;  "irrigat,"  1.  696  ;  "  conveniunt,"  1.  704  ;  "  expediunt," 
1.  706 ;  "  convenere,"  1.712;  "  rhoenissa,"  1.  718  ;  "  haeret," 
1.  722;  "incipit,"  1.  725;  "hiberni,"  1.  750;  "insidias," 
1.  758  t 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  reader's  good  sense  to  ac- 
company him  in  this  manner  througli  the  other  books,  but  I 
must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  the  eminently  emphatic  position 
of  "  Argolica,"  2.  119 — lad  word  both  of  the  sentence  to  which 
it  belongs  and  of  the  whole  oracle ;  prepared  for  as  well  by 
the  repeated  "  sanguine"  of  the  preceding  verse  as  by  the  whole 
of  that  verse,  especially  by  the  awf  ill  words  "  animaque  litan- 
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dum :"  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  first  word  of  its  own  verse, 
and  separated  from  the  sequel  not  merely  by  a  full  pause  but 
by  the  change  of  the  speaker.  Nor  is  the  whole  of  our  author's 
art  exhausted  when  he  has  placed  the  word  in  this  emphatic 
position.  He  can  render  the  word  still  more  emphatic,  double 
its  emphasis,  either  by  making  it  the  repetition  of  a  former 
word,  as  "lumina,"  2.  406;  "Crethea,"  9.  775;  "Misenum," 
6.  164  ;  "  ora,"  10.  822 ;  "  Parthus,"  12.  858  ;  "  uni,"  10.  692  ; 
u  Gallo,"  Eel.  10.  72  (compare  "  ibimus,"  repeated  with  such 
extraordinary  effect  by  Statius,  Silt.  2.  1.  219),  or  by  entirely 
cutting  off  its  connexion  with  the  subsequent  context  by  means 
of  a  full  and  sudden  stop,  as  "incipiam,"  2.  13;  "  effera," 
8.6 ; "  impulit,"  8.239  ;  "horrisono,"  9. 55 ;  "terribilis,"  12.947; 
"  divide,"  12.  45;  "  suscipiunt,"  11.  806;  "  substiterat,"  11. 
609;  "desiluit,"  11.  500;  "bucoina,"  11.  475;  "devovi," 
11.  442 ;  "  viximus,"  10.  862  ;  "  Tydides,"  10.  29  ;  "  fenlina,,, 
4.  570  ;  "  respice,"  4.  275 ;  "debentur,"  4.  276  ;  "  deseruere," 
3.  618 ;  and  Horn.  //.  1.  51 : 

avrap  nrur  avrouri  fi*\os  cxevcufrc  *  €<f>itis, 
/3  a  XX', 

where  (ia\\\  being  but  one  single  syllable,  is  even  more  emphatic 
than  any  of  the  Virgilian  examples.  And  who  is  there  will 
dispute  with  me  that  it  was  not  by  mere  accident,  but  by  artistic 
design,  that  Euripides  (Hipp.  312 \  ed.  Stokes)  placed  precisely 
in  this  position — viz.,  last  word  of  the  nurse's  long  address,  and 
at  the  same  time  first  word  of  a  new  line,  with  every  word  of 
several  preceding  lines  pointing  directly  to  it — that  fatal  liriro- 
Xvtov  which,  like  the  last  turn  of  the  torturer's  vice,  wrung  from 
Phaedra  her  first  groan  of  confession,  that  never  enough  to  be 
admired  oifiot  ? 

Nt'TR.     fia  rrfy  aycurtray  iirwiav  Afia£ova, 

ri  iron  TttcyoHTi  8c tnronfir  tytivaro 

¥<Ao¥y  (ppovovrra  yvri<ri\  oi<r$a  viv  Ka\t*t} 

\iriro\vrov. 
Phaed.  oiuot. 

Xutr.  Biyycwei  atOty  ro9t ; 

Where  even  in  our  own  Shakespeare  is  there  an  equal  amount  of 
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dramatic  effect  within  an  equal  compass,  and  how  much  of  this 
effect  is  owing  to  the  mere  position  of  the  word  ImroAurov  ? 

The  reader  will  of  himself  understand  that  all  that  has  just 
been  said  respecting  single  words  is  no  less  applicable  to  a  word 
which  is  not  absolutely  the  first  in  the  line,  but  preceded  by  a  short 
connecting  link  (see  Rem.  on  "  fugis,"  4. 314),  for  instance,  "  et 
ferit,"  12.  730  ;  or  to  a  phrase  consisting  of  two  or  even  three 
words  intimately  bound  together,  as  "  it  lacrymans,"  "  ossa  tre- 
mor," "intemerata  colit  pelagi  rapes"  (where  we  have  not 
only  the  position,  but  the  reduplication),  "voce  vocat,"  "bella 
gero." 

In  Leopardi's  translation  of  the  passage : 

**  allor,  volcntc  il  Dio,  Cassandra  il  labbro 
non  mai  creduta  apre  al  future," 

there  is  not  only  the  usual  error,  the  connexion  of  cassandra 
with  credita,  but  the  still  more  unpardonable  one,  that  of  the 
junction  of  dei  iussu  with  aperit. 

Ora  .  .  .  credita.  Compare  the  somewhat  similar  applica- 
tion of  "  oredula"  to  "  ora"  by  Prudent.  Caihem.  3.  U8  : 

"  piscis  item  sequitur  calamum, 
raptus  acumine  vulnifico, 
credula  sauciiis  ora  cibo ;" 

also  the  "  ora  nescia"  of  the  same  author,  where  the  face  is  said 
not  to  knoiCy  by  the  same  figure  by  which  in  our  text  the  mouth 
is  said  not  io  be  believed  [Met.  U-  329) ' 

.     .     .     "  pucri  rubor  ora  notavit 
nescia  quid  sit  amor." 

The  above  interpretation,  never  entirely  without  advocate*— 
for  [first  proposed  by  Servius  as  an  alternative  ("  Credita  : 
dubium  a  quo  verbo  veniat,  et  an  femininum  singulare  sit  parti- 
cipirnn  an  neutrum  plurale"),  and  afterwards  adopted  by  J.  H. 
Voss  in  his  translation, 

"  jetzo  cntschliesst  auch  Kassandra  den  mund  annabendem  schicksal, 
der,  auf  dea  gottes  gebot,  nie  sprath,  das  glaubten  die  Teucrer"] 

it  was  three  several  times  discussed  by  myself,  and  established 
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not  only  on  particular,  but  on  general  grounds — (see  "  Twelve 
Years'  Voyage,"  1853 ;  "  Jahrb.  fur  Phil."  68,  p.  509 ;  and 
**  Adversaria  Virgiliana,"  Gottingen  Philologus,  bd.  11, 1856) — 
found,  nevertheless,  but  slow  and  partial  acceptance  with  Vir- 
gilian  students,  until  by  some  happy  chance  not  the  interpreta- 

# 

tion  only,  but  the  very  Ovidian  parallel  with  which  I  had  estab- 
lished, it  made  their  appearance  in  Wagner's  Virgil,  Carm.  ed. 
min.  1861  (no  word  of  either  in  any  of  Wagner's  previous  edi- 
tions) ;  and  being,  as  usual  with  the  interpretations  of  that  work — 
no,  not  put  forward,  God  forbid !  but — mistaken  for  the  editor's 
own,  credita  came  forthwith  to  be  joined  to  ora,  at  least  in 
*U  the  gymnasia  in  Germany. 

Festa  velamtjs  fronde. — Velamus  (very  imperfectly  ren- 
dered by  Thiel,  "ornamus" ;  by   Surrey,  "deck")  means  to 
eviV,  i.e.,  to  cover  in  such  a  manner,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  hide 
J'rom  rieic;  and  thus  denotes  the  profusion  of  green  boughs  used. 
Compare  Aen.  3.  2o  :  "  ramis  tcgercm  ut  frondentibus  aras." 


250-255. 


RUIT LUNAK 


Inasmuch  as  the  ancients  always  represented  night  as  following 
the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  e.,  as  rising  in  the  east,  traversing  the 
sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in  the  west  (see  Stat.  1'heb.  2.  (M  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  2.  8,  and  Eemm. ;  J.  ol2),  the  words  ruit  oceano 
3Jox,  applied  to  the  commencement  of  night,  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  as  presenting  us  with  the  ordinary  English  image,  of 
night  falling  on  the  ocean,  but  as  presenting  us  with  the  directly 
reverse  image,  of  personified  night  rising  (rushing) /row  the  ocean. 
So  Dante  {II  Purgat.  8.  1),  philosophically,  and  following  the 
ancient  model : 
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"  gia  era  '1  sole  all*  orizzonte  giunto, 

lo  cui.  meridian  cerehio  coverchia 
Ierusalem  eol  suo  piu  alto  punto : 
e  la  notte  eh'  opposita  a  lni  cerchia 
Kscta  di  Gouge  ft/or.'* 

And  Shelley  [Promethean  Unbound,  act  1,  sc.  1)  : 

44  and  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night ; 
whether  one  breaks  the  hoarfrost  of  the  morn, 
or  starry,  dim,  and  slow  the  other  climb* 
the  leaden-coloured  east." 

And  Schiller  ("  Der  abend") : 

44  an  dem  h  hum  el  heranfmit  loisen  schritten 
kommt  die  duftende  tiacht." 

If  it  be  doubted  that  mere  can  express  motion  upwards  toward 
the  sky,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Gcorg.  2.  308  : 

.     .     .     44  rait  atram 
ad  caelum  piccn  crassus  caligine  nubem ;" 

and  to  Acn.  10.  256,  where  the  rising  of  the  day  is  described  by 
the  very  same  term : 

.     .     .     44  rcvoluta  ruebat 
maturu  iam  luce  dies  noetemquc  fugarat.'* 

See  also  Rem.  on  Acn.  1.  7/+0. 

Leopardi  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  error : 

•     .    •     4  4  il  ciel  f  ra  tanto 
si  cangia,  e  notte  a  V  occdn  ruina, 
in  grande  ombra  avvolgcndo  e  terra  c  polo,"  &c. 

Fusi  per  moenia  teucri  coNTiciERE.  —  "  Dispersi  per 
urbem,"  Forbiger.  No  ;  fusi  is  not  dispersi,  but,  as  rightly  in- 
terpreted by  Forbiger  himself  at  Aen.  1.  218,  "prostrati, 
h  ingest  reckt."  Compare  Stat.  Site.  1.  2.  59 :  "  fusa  iacet  stratis," 
and  see  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  218. 

Tacitae  per  amica  silextia  luxae.  The  silenoe  (i.  e.9 
silent  time)  of  the  night  was  favourable  to  the  descent  of  the 
Grecians,  there  being  no  one  in  the  way  to  observe  their  motions- 
The  moon  is  called  tacit,  because  she  does  not  tell — does  not 
blab — says  nothing  about  what  she  sees.  In  other  words,  and 
connecting  the  two  terms  silextia  and  tacitae,  nobody  sees  then* 
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hut  the  moon,  and  she  does  not  tell  tchat  she  wen — does  not  bet  raff. 
Compare  Tibull.  (ed.  Amst.  1708),  1.  7.  5 : 

.     .     .     '*  iam  Delia  furtim 
ncscio  quem  tarita  callida  nocte  fovet." 

Also  Ibid.  1.  7. 12  : 

"  canlinc  nunc  tueito  vcrta're  posw  fores/* 

That  sii.extia  luxak  does  not  mean  the  interlunium,  hut 
the  time  when  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears  from 
Stat.  The b.  2.  58 : 

"  liule  per  Arrturum  utetliarqiio  tiltntia  howe 
arva  sup<»r  itopulonquo  moat." 

Tacitak  per  amica  silextia  luxak  belongs  not  to  pktkxs 
but  to  ibat,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  (with  D.  Ileins.,  X. 
Heins.,  Hejne,  and  Ribbeck)  between  two  commas,  not  (with 
"Wagner,  ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.)  to  be  thrown  by  the  expunction 
of  the  comma  after  lunae  entirely  to  pktexs.  To  place  the 
words  before  littora  nota  petexs  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
clause  is  to  make  them  emphatic.  Being  unemphatic,  and 
merely  heightening  and  completing  the  picture,  they  come  in 
with  propriety  only  in  the  second  place,  /.  e.  after,  not  before, 
the  word  descriptive  of  action. 


256-260. 

FLAMMAS EQUUS 

Flammas  quum  reoia  puppis  kxtulerat. — "  Intelligendum  est 
. .  .  Agamemnonem  signa  Sinoni  dedisse  veniendi,  sublata  face," 
Servius,  Voss,  Wagn.  (1861).  "  Fax  sublata,  signum  profectionis, 
e  nave  praetoria,"  lleyne.  It  being  usual,  when  a  fleet  was  to 
sail  by  night,  for  a  light  to  be  hoisted  on  the  admiral's  ship,  or 
whatever  ship  was  to  take  the  lead,  as  the  signal  for  sailing 
(see  Livy,  29.  25  :  "  Lumina  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  bina 
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onerariae  haberent :  in  praotoria  nave  inslgne  nocturmun  trium 
luminum  fore."  Stat.  AchilL  1.  33  : 

44  cccc  novam  Priamo,  facibu*  do  puppe  levatis, 
fert  Bellona  nunmi), 

and  there  being  no  mention  at  all  of  Sinon  in  our  text,  but 
only  of  the  light  hoisted  on  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  as  soon  as  the  light  is  hoisted,  there  seems  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  assumption  that  the  light  was  other  than  the 
usual  signal  for  sailing.  I  therefore  agree  with  Heyne  against 
♦Servius,  Voss,  and  Wagner,  and  find  in  the  following  words  of 
♦Servius's  as  usual  confused  and  contradictory  gloss  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  opinion  :  "  More  militiae,  ut  (3.  519)  '  dat  clarum  e 
puppi  signum'  " — equivalent  to  saying:  a  signal  for  sailing. 

Extulerat. —  Efferre  being  the  verb  employed  in 
lloman  military  tactics  (see  Liv.  10.  19 ;  40.  28)  to  express  the 
raising  of  the  standard,  and  the  carrying  it  forward  out  of  the 
camp  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  here  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  personified  regia  puppis 
raising  its  signal  flame,  and  followed  by  the  argiva  phalanx 
ixstructis  xavibus,  to  the  standard-bearer  of  an  army  raising 
the  standard,  and  followed  by  the  soldiers  to  battle. 

The  practice  of  the  admiral's  ship  carrying  a  light  by  night 
for  the  guidance  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  having  come 
down  to  more  modern  times,  is  thus  humorously  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  Henry  .^  part  1,  act  3,  sc.  3  (Falstaff  to  Bardolph) : 
"  Thou  art  our  admiral ;  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee." 

Ixclusos  .  .  .  sixox.  — Claustra,  not  the  closed  doors  or 
vents,  but  the  enclosure  itself,  the  chioxtri. 

Pinea  claustra  repeats  and  explains  utero,  and  is  substan- 
tially a  variation  of  that  theme,  although — there  being  only  one 
verb  for  the  two  clauses — the  form  is  less  strictly  that  which  I 
have  so  often  designated  theme  and  variation.  The  picture  of 
the  enclosure,  the  chiostri,  presented  in  utero,  and  repeated  in 
pinea  claustra,  is  again  repeated  in  the  very  next  breath : 
illos  patefactus  ad  auras  reddit  kquus.  Here  equus  is  sub- 
stantially a  variation  of  pinea  claustra  as  pinea  claustra  has 
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been  of  xttrro,  and  as  cavo  robore  in  the  same  verse  is  of 

EQUUS. 

Llvxat  .  .  .  equus. — Compare  "  Impulit  in  latns :  ac  venti," 
&c,  Aen.  1.  86,  and  Rem.  Laxat  is  simply  opens :  as  Stat. 
Theb.  10.  550  (of  Ganymede's  dogs)  : 

...     "  frustraque  sonant ia  laxaut 
ora  canes  umbramque  petunt  et  nubila  latrant." 

Stat.  Theb.  2.  128  : 

.     .    .     "  tigris 


bella  cupit,  laxatque  genas,  et  temperat  ungues." 


263. 

PRIMUSQUE  MACIIAOX 

"Primus:  aut  princeps  (inter  primos,  aut  arte  primus)  aut 
numeri  sui,  nam  per  ternos  di visit,"  Servius.  "  Qui  primus  aut 
inter  primos  egressus  est,"  Heyne.  "  Molestum  h.  I.  primus  : 
interim  amplector  Heynii  explicationem :  *  qui  primus  aut  inter 
primos  egressus  est;'  quanquam  fateor,  ita  nescio  quid  exile 
inferri  orationi,"  Wagner  (QnaesL  Virg.  28.  5,  and  Pracst.).  I 
understand  primus  here  to  mean  not  who  was  the  first  to  come 
out  of  the  horse,  but  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the  business, 
who  regulated  and  directed  the  movement  of  the  party,  o  apta- 
Ttvwv,  as  if  he  had  said :  "  and  especially  Machaon,"  or  :  "  fore- 
most, most  prominent  of  them  all,  Machaon."  Compare  (a),  Sil. 
7.  85 : 

"  nee  non  et  proprio  renerantur  Pallada  dono, 

Fhoebumquc,  armigerumqnc  deum,  prima  tuque  Dionem," 

where  the  meaning  is  not  Dione  first  in  order,  or  they  worshipped 
Dione  first ;  but  Dione  of  most  and  principal  consequence,  paid  chief 
and  special  honour  to  Dione,  viz.,  as  mother  of  Aeneas  and  best 
friend  and  protectress  of  Borne — "  Aeneadum  nutrix."  {b),  verse 
82,  above :  "  primusqueThymoetes" — Thymoetes,  not  the  first  in 
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order,  but  the  principal  person,  the  person  who  takes  the  lead, 
management,  or  initiative — and  observe  how  exactly  parallel  the 
two  passages  are  in  structure,  in  location  in  the  line,  even  in  the 
connecting  particle  que,  no  less  than  in  the  sense.  Observe 
also  how  both  passages  stand  in  exactly  similar  relation  to  the 
horse,  one  of  them  referring  to  the  party  outside,  and  the  other 
referring  to  the  party  coming  out.  Compare  also  (e),  8.  6  : 
"ductores  primi,"  where  see  Rem.    (<l),  Lucr.  1.  85  : 

"  Anlidc  quo  pacto  Trivial  virginis  aram 
.    Iphianassaco  turparunt  nanguine  foede 
cluctore*  Danaum  uVlrrtei prima  viroruin" 

[principal  among  men,  first  and  foremost  among  men].   (f»), 

.    .    .     * '  hie  Iiino  Scacas  saevissinia  portas 
prima  tenet" 

(where  "  prima"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  principal  person, 
taking  chief  part  in  the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  gate, 
directing  the  party).    CA"),  10.  241  : 

•     .    .     "  Aurora  rocios  venionto  vooari 
primus  in  arma  iube'* 

[taking  the  initiative,  setting  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment],   (g),  Sil.  2.  579  : 

41  fama  <lehinc  gliscente  sono  iam  sitlora  adibat, 
iam  maria  ct  terras  prima  hkiuo  intraver.it  urbeni" 

[the  city  more  than  all,  the  city  specially].   Whoever  last  got* 
into  the  horse  was  likely,  from  the  necessity  of  position,  to  be 
the  first  to  get  out.     Now,  the  last  who  got  in  was  not  Machaon, 
but  Epeus  (Tryphiodorus,  179)  : 

.     .     .     vcrraros  avrt 
r*Xvrls  ay\aoftrirts  eys  tire&cuytv  Excto*. 

Epeus  therefore,  not  Machaon,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  who 
got  out.  Compare  also  (Jlr),  Capitolin.  Vita  Maxim.  Iu n fori*, 
1  :  "  Literis  et  Graecis  et  Latinis  imbutus  ad  primam  discip- 
linam,,,  where  Salmasius :  "  '  Frima  disciplina  hie  non  est  quae 
pueris  incipientibus  traditur,  sed  praecipua.  .  .  .  Sio  '  primam 
doctrinam,  dixit  supra  Spartianus;  sio  'prinium  amatorem' 
pro  'praecipuum  et  egregium  amatorem';  sic  etianv  'prime 
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Latinis'  pro  *  egregie' :  ut  *  prime  proba,'  apud  Naevium  in 
Acontizomeno  : 

4  Acontizomenus  fabula  cat  prime  proba.' 

Ita  Plautus  *  prime  catam*  dixit  in  Milite  Glonoso : 

Pa.  '  At  scietis.  sed  ecqua  est  ancilla  illi  ?    Pe.  "Est  prime  rata.' 

Ita  fere  Graeci  irpwrov  usurpant,  ut  nptorov  ctooc,  praecipua  et 
primaria  forma." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  passage,  because  primus  is 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  or  in  its  figurative  sense,  perhaps 
€the  most  frequently  ambiguous  word  in  our  author's  whole 
poem.  A  similar  ambiguity  attends  the  synonyms  of  primus 
in  other  languages.  An  almost  ludicrous  example  of  this  in  our 
own  language  is  read  every  day,  if  not  with  admiration  at  least 
without  a  smile,  by  the  thousand  English  visitors  of  the  eternal 
city :  it  is  where  the  indispensable  red  book  pronounces  its 
judgment  of  a  picture  which  to  me,  profane  and  uninitiated  as 
I  am,  is  as  bad  a  specimen  of  pictorial  composition  as  the  sen- 
tence in  which  the  judgment  is  couched  is  of  verbal :  "  *  The 
Transfiguration*,'  the  lad  and  greatest  oil  picture  of  the  im- 
mortal master,  and  justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting  in 
the  world."  * 


*  The  above  Rem.  was  written  in  1865.  Upon  further  consideration,  I  may  add 
that — while  still  fully  adhering  to  the  view  enunciated  above,  that  rum  us  is  heiv 
not  J!r$t  in  order,  but  first  in  quality — I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
epithet  is  bestowed  on  Maehaon  in  compliment  to  the  usefulness  of  liis  art.  Com- 
pare Horn.  //.  11.  51J+  : 

tiyrpof  yap  ajrqp  itoAAmv  a»ra£tof  aXXm* 

tovf  r  crrafti* ir,  ciri  r*  ipria  fafHiaxa  nturativi 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  by  Auson.  Idyll.  2. 1 : 

"  nomen  ego  Ausonius,  non  ultimus  arte  medondi, 
et  mea  si  nosses  terapora,  primus  cram/' 

where  not  only  is  "  primus"  first  in  merit,  but  the  merit  is  that  of  a  physician. 
And  so  the  primus  of  our  text  has  been  understood  by  Cynthius  Cenctcn«s 
('•  Maehaon  filius  Aesculapii,  primus  in  arte  medendi"),  exercising  his  own  judgment, 
not  as  usual  echoing  Servius,  who  leaves  us  uncertain  between  no  less  than  three 
^meanings:  "  Aut  princeps  (inter  primes,  aut  arte  primus)  aut  numeri  sui,  nam  per 

ternos  divisit" 

■  -— .  .    .  '  i- 
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268-269. 

TEMPUS  ERAT  QUO  PRIMA  QUIES  MORTALIBUS  AEG R IS 
INCIPIT  ET  DONO  DIVUM  GRATISSIMA  SERPIT 

Compare  Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellayy  1  : 

"  It  was  tho  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
from  heaven's  height  into  men's  heavy  eyes, 
in  the  forgetf ulness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
the  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

"  Gratissima  answers  to  prima  : '  prima  eademque  gratissima,*  " 
Conington.  I  think  not.  Sleep  is  always  gratissima,  no 
matter  whether  early  or  late  (as  Eurip.  It/tcsiis>  555  : 

$(\y*i  8'  ofifiaros  tUpav 
vwvos'  aUttrros  yap  e/ta  fi\t<f>apots  vpos  aovs)  ; 

and  gratissima  in  our  text  belongs  to  quies  only,  not  at  all  to 
prima,  the  sense  being  the  same  as  if  Yirgil  had  written  : 
"  Tempus  erat  quo  primnm  quies,"  &c. 


270-279. 

IN  SOMNIS  ECCE  ANTE  OCULOS  MOESTISSIMUS  HECTOR 
VISUS  ADESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUNDERE  FLETUS 
RAPTATUS  BIGIS  UT  QUONDAM  ATERQUE  CRUENTO 
PULVERE  PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS  LORA  TUMENTES 
HEI  MIHI  QUALIS  ERAT  QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  ILLO 
HECTORE  QUI  REDIT  EXUVIAS  INDUTUS  ACHILLI 
VEL  DANAUM  PHRYGIOS  IACULATUS  PUPPIBUS  IGNES 
SQUALENTEM  BARBAM  ET  CONCRETOS  SANGUINE  CRINES 
VULNERAQUE  ILLA  GERENS  QUAE  CIRCUM  PLURIMA  MUROS 
ACCEPIT  PATRIOS 


"  Visus  est  adesse  mihi  talis  qualis  erat  quum  raptatus  essety  * 
Wagner.     No ;  this  is  entirely  erroneous.     The  meaning  is  not : 
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appeared  to  be  present  to  me  in  such  condition  as  he  had  been 

when  RAPTATUS  BIGIS  ATERQUE ;  but  I   RAPTATUS  BIGIS  ATERQUE, 

appeared  to  be  present  to  me  and  to  shed  floods  of  tears.  The 
whole  force  and  beauty  of  the  picture  consists  in  the  positiveness 
of  the  predications  concerning  Hector,  viz.,  that  being  (not  ap- 
pearing to  be)  maestissimus,  and  raptatus  bigis,  and  ater 
cRiTENTO  pulvere,  he  appeared  to  be  present  to  Aeneas,  and  to 
shed  floods  of  tears.  Visus  adesse  mihi  largosque  effundere 
vlktus  is  placed  immediately  after  the  subject  in  order  to  satisfy 
tho  impatience  of  the  reader.  Instead  of  reserving  his  account 
of  what  the  subject  appeared  to  do,  until  after  he  had  completed 
his  account  of  the  subject  himself,  our  author  informs  you  as 
npeedily  as  possible  that  he  appeared  to  stand  before  Aeneas  and 
shed  floods  of  tears.  There  is  then  time,  without  teazing  the 
reader  with  uncertainty,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  sub- 
ject, commenced  with  maestissimus  and  immediately  broken  off ; 
and  the  description  is  accordingly   completed   in   the  words 

RAPTATUS    BIGIS,    ATERQUE    CRUENTO    PULVERE,    PERQUE     PEDES 

traiectus  lora  tumentes.  We  have  thus,  according  to  our 
author's  usual  manner,  first  (viz.,  from  iif  somnis  as  far  as 
fletus),  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  whole,  and  then  (viz.,  from 
raptatus  as  far  as  tumentes),  the  colouring  and  filling  up  of 
the  details.      The    prosaic    arrangement  would  be :  Hector, 

MAESTISSIMUS,  RAPTATUS  BIGIS,  ATERQUE  CRUENTO  PULVERE, 
PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS,  VISUS  ADESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUN- 

dere  fletus.  At  tumentes  the  direct  description  of  the 
plight  of  Hector  in  the  dream  is  again  interrupted,  in  order  to 
place  in  pathetic  contrast  with  it  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  same  Hector  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  flush  of  victory  on 
the  battle-field  before  Troy,  and  so  introduce  with  the  greater 
effect  the  remainder  of  the  description,  the  last  finish  of  the 
picture  (squalentem  .  .  .  patrios),  the  beard  and  hair  clotted 
with  blood  and  dust,  and  the  person  gashed  with  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  defence  of  his  country. 

How  comparatively  dull  and  tedious  had  been  the  narrative, 
had  the  natural  as  it  is  called,  or  prosaio  order,  been  preserved 
throughout — the  description  of  Hector's  plight  first  complfte^ 

BUTBT,  AIKHDKA,  VOL.  II.  10 
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in  every  particular,  then  that  plight  contrasted  with  the  ap- 
pearance formerly  presented  by  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
only  then  at  last  the  listening  audience  and  the  reader  informed 
that  this  so  described  Hector  appeared  to  stand  beside  Aeneas 
and  shed  floods  of  tears  !  So  arranged,  the  passage  would  have 
run  pretty  much  as  follows : — Hector,  maestissimus,  rapta- 
tus  bigis  (ut  quondam   [raptatus  erat]),  aterque  cruento 

PULVERE,  PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS  LORA  TUMENTES,  SQUA1.EN- 
TEM  BARBAM,  ET  CONCRETOS  SANGUINE  CRINES,  VULNERAQUE 
1LLA  GERENS  QUAE  CIRCUM  PLURIMA  MUROS  ACCEPIT  PATRIOS— 
HEI  MIIII,  QUALIS  ERAT  !  QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  1LLO  I1ECTORE 
QUI     REDIT     EXUVIAS    INDUTUS    ACHILLI,  VEL   DANAUM    PHRYGIOS 

IACULATUS     PUPPIMUS     IGNEs! IN     SOMNIS     ANTE    OCULOS     VISU8 

ADESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUNDERE  FLETUS. 

Gronovius  (Diatrib.  Stat.  22) — removing  the  comma  from 
after  bigis,  and  placing  a  comma  instead  of  a  period  at  tumentes, 
and  a  comma  before  as  well  as  after  erat — connects  erat  with 
raptatus,  ater,  and  traiectus,  and  thus  observes : — "  Dis- 
tinctio  huius  loci,  quae  omnes  editiones  occupavit,  arguit  nemini 
hactenus  eum  satis  intellect um.  Intricatior  constructio  est  sio 
evolvenda :   visus    miiii,   ut   quondam  erat  raptatus   bigis, 

ATERQUE  PULVERE  CRUENTO,  ET  PER  PEDES  LORA  TRAIECTUS  (HEI 

mihi  !)  qualis?  quantum  mutatus,  &c.  Imitatio  Val.  Flaoc. 
hoc  satis  docet  (4.  397) : 

4  lnachius  errore  ctinm  defortur  ad  undas, 
qualis  ?  ct  a  prima  quantum  mutata  iuvenca  ? '  " 

But  how  very  much  simpler,  more  natural,  and  more  pathetic 
is  the  passage  considered  as  consisting  of  four  paragraphs, 
each  grammatically  complete  and  independent,  and  all  four 
constituting  so  many  intimately  connected  and  mutually  sup- 
porting links  of  thought,  each  preceding  one  of  which  as  it 
passes  through  the  mind  draws  the  other  after  it,  the  first  link 
terminating  at  fletus,  the  second  at  tumentes,  the  third  at 
ignes,  and  the  fourth  at  patrios  ! 

Ut  quondam. — These  words  are  thrown  in  parenthoti«  "ly 
in  order  to  connect  the  appearance  presented  by  the  gin  >f 
Hector  in  the  dream  with  the  appearance  the  real  Hec  «•      re- 
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seuted  at  Troy  after  he  had  been  dragged  at  Achilles'  chariot 
wheels.  Hector  presented  in  Aeneas's  dream  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance he  had  presented  on  that  fatal  day  at  Troy.  The 
comma  therefore,  placed  after  big  is  by  the  more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  older  editors,  and  removed  by  Wakefield,  Heyne, 
and  Wagner,  should  be  replaced. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader  that  the  words  it 
quondam,  although  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
raptatus  bigis,  present  us  also  with  a  natural  and  philosophical 
explanation  why  Aeneas,  in  his  dream,  saw  Hector  qnaai  rap- 
tatus bigis;  viz.,  because  of  the  strong  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  by  the  sight  of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually 
dragged  by  the  bigae  of  Achilles. 

Cruexto  pulvere  =  XvOpu),  Horn.  77.  11.  109 ;  20.  503  ; 
Oil.  22.  U02 ;  23.  If8. 

Tumextes. — Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequence  of 
violence :  either,  therefore,  Virgil  means  that  the  swelling  of 
Hector's  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefaction,  or  he  applies  the 
adjunct  tumextes  in  ignorance  of  the  physiological  truth  ;  or, 
aware  of  the  truth,  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  or  else  he 
means  that  both  the  swelling  and  the  violence  which  produced  it 
were  anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  means  that  the  swelling  was 
the  consequence  of  putrefaction ;  because,  although  he  might 
not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the  authority  of  Homer,  who 
expressly  states  (Hiad,  books  23  and  24)  that  Apollo  prevented 
putrefaction  from  taking  place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet  no 
poetical  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of 
putrefaction,  inasmuch  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in 
itself,  but,  by  removing  our  thought  so  much  the  further  from 
the  living  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diminish  that 
sympathy  with  him  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  excite. 

It  is  still  less  likely  that  Virgil,  aware  of  the  physiological 
truth,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  effect :  the  un- 
worthy supposition  is  contradicted  by  everything  which  is  known, 
or  has  even  been  heard,  of  Virgil. 

10* 
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The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  either  that  Virgil 
applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  physiological 
truth,  that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  limbs  will  not  cause  them 
to  swell;  or  that  the  non-Hdmeric  narrative  (see  Heyne,  Excitr*. 
18  ad  Aen.  i),  which  he  certainly  must  have  followed,  when 
describing  Hector  as  having  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  (and  not,  as  in  the  Iliad,  from  Troy  to  the  Grecian  tents, 
and  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
having  bored  Hector's  feet  and  dragged  him  after  his  chariot 
before  he  was  yet  dead.  Nor  let  the  reader,  living  in  times 
when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion  for  brother  mart, 
reject  with  horror  the  imputation  to  Achilles  of  so  atrocious 
cruelty ;  let  him  rather  call  to  mind  the  boring  of  the  feet  of 
Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the 
slitting  of  noses  and  cropping  of  ears,  the  burnings  at  the  stake 
and  breakings  on  the  wheel,  not  so  very  long  since  discontinued 
in  Christian  countries.  This  latter  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  word  tumentes  derives  no  small  confirmation 
from  the  words  in  which  Virgil  (Aen.  1.  £87)  has  described  the 
dragging  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy  : 

"  tor  rircuni  Iliacos  raptaverat  Ilectoiu  mums, 
cxanimuinquo  auro  corpus  vendebat  A<  hillcs." 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  (see  Item,  on  verse  552)  why  in 
these  lines  "  exanimum  corpus*'  is  not  applied,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  "  raptaverat,"  but  solely  to  "  vendebat ;"  and 
such  good  reason  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  explanation  just 
given  of  the  word  tumentes.  Achilles  drags  round  the  Ilian 
walls  Hector  (not  Hectors  "  exanimum  corpus,"  Hector  being 
yet  alive),  and  having  thus  deprived  him  of  life,  sells  his  corpse 
(ki  exanimum  corpus")  for  gold.     Compare  : 

ijrii  trfayas  yuv  Etcropos  rpox^^o.rovs 
KartiZoVy  oucrpws  r*  IKioy  wvpovficvov, 

quoted  by  Hesselius  ex  Graeca  Andromache  in  his  note  on  the 
following  verses  of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius : 

"  vidi,  riderequo  pns&a  sum  aegorrime, 
cumi  Hectorvm  quadriiugo  raptaru'i*." 
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Also  Ovid,  Met.  13.  J+3Z  (of  Polydorus) : 

"  ut  cecidit  fortuna  Phrygum,  capit  impius  cn&cm 
rex  Thracum,  iuguloque  sui  dcfigit  alumni ; 
et  tanquam  tolli  cum  eorpore  crimina  possent, 
exan intern  e  scopulo  subieetas  misit  in  undas." 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  raise  any  consider- 
able obstacle  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  against  the  reception  of 
this  explanation,  I  beg  to  refer  him  for  a  discrepancy,  not 
merely  with  an  isolated  passage,  but  with  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides's  Helen,  who 
never  even  so  much  as  saw  Troy.* 

Hei  miiii,  qualis  erat  ! — Here  again,  as  at  verse  270,  the 
even  tenor  of  the  narrative,  which  should  be  hei  *mihi,  qualis 

ERAT  !  SQUALEXTEM  BARBAM  ET  COXCRETOS  CRISES  VULNERAQVE 

illa  gerexs,  is  broken  off  at  qualis  erat,  in  order  to  follow 


*  Since  the  above  Comment  was  written  and  published  (in  4*  The  first  two  books 
of  the  Aenei*  rendered  into  English  blank  iambic,"  Lond.  1845),  I  have  fallen 
incidentally  upon  the  following  passage  in  the  AJnx  of  Sophocles,  verse  1030  (ed. 
Eton.  1786) : 

Ektmp  f*«v,  «  &i)  tov3'  «8«»pi)0i}  iraoa 
^wdTi)pi  vpurfeif  imriKbtv  e£  cuTvywp, 
demurer  axrv  tor  air*ifrv£iv  0ior. 

.Although  these  lines,  proving  the  existence  of  an  account  of  Hector's  having  been 
•dragged  alive  after  Achilles*  chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument 
which  in  that  Comment  I  have  presented  only  us  a  probability,  I  have  yet  allowed 
the  Comment  to  remain  unaltered,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  closer  examination  than  is  usual  of  the  apjMircntly  trivial  or  supposed  well- 
undcrstood  expressions  of  our  author. 

Still  more  lately  (J anuary,  1H'>3),  I  have  found  the  following  additional  evidence 
that  some  writers  did  describe  Hector  as  having  been  dragged  alive  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  account  given  by  Q.  Curtius  (4.  28)  of  Alexander 
the  Great  having  caused  Betis  to  be  fastened  alive  to  a  chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
death :  "  Per  talos  enim  apirantis  lora  truiecta  sunt,  religatumque  ad  currum 
traxere  circa  urbem  equi ;  gloriante  regc,  Achillrm,  a  quo  genus  ipse  deduceret, 
imitatum  se  esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda." 

I  can  hardly  sufficiently  praise  the  docility — slow,  albeit,  and  almost  too  late — of 
my  venerable  pupil,  Wagner.  Compare  the  total  darkness  in  which  he  leaves  this 
passage,  not  only  in  his  edition  of  Hcyne's  Virgil  (1832),  but  in  his  own  Virgil*  of 
1H45  and  1849,  with  the  marvellous  light  which,  translating,  and  as  usual  without 
acknowledgment,  from  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (1853),  he  throws  on  it  in  his 
edition  of  1861 :  "  Viva  membra  tument  sic  mu'cafci,  non  mortua.  Viviun  rapta- 
tum  esse  Hectorem  etiam  Soph,  rcfert,  Aj.  10J0,  *qq.t  Curt.  4.  28.*' 
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out  and  enlarge  upon  (in  the  words  quantum  mutatus  . . .  ignes) 
the  thought  qualis  erat  ! 

Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat! — Compare  that  most  touching- 
lamentation  in  that  most  pathetic  perhaps  of  all  the  ancient 
dramas,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  verse  1126:  w  <j>t\raTov  /ivif- 
/uciof,  &c.  Classical  scholars,  so  called,  delight  to  quote  Shakes- 
peare's certainly  neither  very  correct  nor  very  apt  reference  to 
this  passage,  King  Henry  4,  part  2,  act  1,  sc.  1  : 

North.  "  Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt, 
but  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue," 

us  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  great  imperfection  of  Shakes- 
peare's scholastic  acquirements.  The  proof  is  a  cogent  one 
perhaps,  and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  could  be  spared,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  others  to  which  no  exception  can  he  taken.  But 
.scholars  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  in  the  name  of  those  who 
admire  Shakespeare  only  the  more  because  he  is  so  little  of  a 
classical  scholar,  so  little  of  a  Milton  or  Ben  Jonson,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  ridiculous — Shakespeare,  who  puts  Priam  in 
the  place  of  Aeneas ;  or  that  Coryphaeus  of  classical  scholars, 
Bentley,who  bids  us  put  "lrcalegon"in  place  of  "so  woe-begone" 
in  Shakespeare's  line,  and  instead  of 

*'  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  ww -begone" 

read 

44  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  Vvufryon  /  " 

The  whole  passage  hei  mihi,  qualis  erat  !  .  .  .  accepit 
patrios  has  been  taken  by  Silius,  10.  508,  and  applied  almost 
verbatim  to  Paullus : 

"  hou,  quis  erat !  quam  non  si  in  ilia  modo  Punica  telis 
agmina  turbanti!  vel  cum  Taulantia  regna 
vertit,  et  Illyrico  sunt  addita  vinchi  tymnno ! 
pulvere  canities  atro,  arentique  cruoro 
squalebnt  biirba,  et  perfraeti  turbino  dentes 
muralissaxi,  tuin  toto  corpore  vulnus." 

Chateaubriand  [Genie  dv  Cfiristianisme,  part  2,livre  5,  c.  11), 
instituting  a  parallel  between  this  dream  of  Aeneas  and  that  in 
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which  Athalie  (Racine,  Athalie,  2.  5)  sees  her  mother  Jesabel, 
observes:  "Quel  Hector  parait  au  premier  moment  devant 
En£e,  tel  il  se  montre  a  la  fin.  Mais  la  pompe,  mais  l'eclat  em- 
prunte*  de  Jesabel,  'pour  reparer  des  ans  Tirr^parable  outrage,' 
suivi  tout  a  coup,  non  d'une  forme  entiere,  mais 

.     .     .     '  de  lambeaux  affrcux 
que  des  chiens  devorans*e  disputaient  entr*  eux/ 

est  une  sorte  de  changement  d'etat,  de  p£rip£tie,  qui  donne  au 
songe  de  Racine  une  beaute  qui  manque  a  celui  de  Yirgile. 
Enfin  cette  ombre  d'une  m£re  qui  se  baisse  vers  le  lit  de  sa  fiUe, 
oomme  pour  s'y  cacher,  et  qui  se  transf orme  tout  a  coup  '  en  os 
et  en  chairs  meurtris/  est  une  de  ces  beaut^s  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
oonstances  terribles,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fant6me."  In  reply 
to  which  criticism  I  shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe  : 
first,  that  the  absence  from  Aeneas's  dream  of  a  "  peripetie" 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  in 
the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  is  rather  new 
evidence  of  that  superior  poetical  judgment  which  informed 
Yirgil  that  the  proper  place  for  such  a  "  peripetie"  was  not  in 
the  warning,  exhorting,  encouraging  dream  of  Aeneas,  but 
exactly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying  dream  of 
Tumus  (Aen.  7.  UkS) : 

"  talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras,"  &c. 

It  was  with  this  similar  dream  of  Tumus — with  that  Calybe 
changing  into  the  furious  Alecto  hissing  with  all  her  hydras ;  or 
with  the  similar  dream  of  Eteocles — with  that  Tiresias  converted 
into  the  ominous  La'ius  baring  his  divided  throat,  and  deluging 
his  grandson's  sleep  with  blood  ( "  undanti  perfundit  vulnere 
aomnum,"  Stat.  Theb.  2.  12b),  not  with  the  totally  dissimilar 
Heetor  of  the  totally  dissimilar  dream  of  Aeneas,  that  Chateau- 
briand might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  of  Athalie. 
But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  I  use  this  plea  of  dissimi- 
larity as  a  mere  pretext  for  eschewing  a  comparison  from  which 
my  favourite  Virgil  might  perhaps  issue  with  tarnished  laurels, 
I  beg  to  add,  secondly,  that  I  prefer  Aeneas's  dream  to 
AthahVs,    («),  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity — the  former 
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consisting  of  a  single  view  or  scene,  with  but  a  single  actor; 
while  the  latter  is  complicated  of  two  scenes,  each  with  its 
separate  actor,  and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whether 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  error  I  will  not  pretend  to  say) 
assumed  and  treated  one  of  them  as  the  whole  dream,  and  com- 
pared Aeneas's  dream  with  that  one,  without  making  any,  even 
the  least,  reference  or  allusion  to  the  other,     (ft),  Because  the 
rok  assigned  to  Hector  (viz.,  that  of  announcing  to  Aeneas  the 
capture  of  the  city  and  his  own  immediate  personal  danger ;  of 
urging,  and  thereby  justifying,  his  flight ;  of  conveying  to  him 
the  first  information  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  "  sacra"  of  Troy,  and  establish  for  them  a  new  and  great 
settlement  beyond  the  sea — that  settlement  no  less  than  the 
beginning  of  that  Roman  empire  whose  foundation  was  the 
subject  and  key  of  the  whole  poem — and  finally  of  actually 
committing  those  "  sacra"  into  his  hands)  confers  upon  Hector 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  real  character — of  one  of  the 
poet's  actual  dramatis  persona* ;  while  Jesabel,  whose  part  rises 
little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  production  of  a  oertain  amount  of 
terror,  is  a  mere  phantom,  subsidiary  to  and  making  way  for 
the  child  Joas ;  who,  as  that  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
the  whole  plot  and  future  incidents  of    the  drama    hinge, 
9  mainly  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  the  interest.     Finally, 
Aeneas' s  dream  is  to  be  preferred  to  Athalie's,  because  the  former 
is  interwoven  with  and  forms  part  of  the  narrative ;  the  latter 
stands  separate  from  it,  and  is  only  explanatory,  or,  at  the  most, 
casual.  The  sailing  of  the  ambushed  fleet  from  Tenedos,  Sinon's 
opening  the  claustra  of  the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the 
chiefs  into  the  city,  the  throwing  wide  the  gates  to  the  whole 
Grecian  army,  Aeneas' s  seeing  Hector  in  a  dream,  receiving 
from  him  the  "  sacra"  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing  the  tumult, 
taking  arms,  &c.,  are  so  many  mutually  dependent  and  con- 
nected parts  of  the  same  history,  related  in  one  even  uninter- 
rupted tenor  by  the  same  narrator,  and  received  by  the  audience 
with  the  same  undoubting  faith ;  while  on  the  other  hand  even 
Athalie  herself  does  not  credit  her  own  dream  until  she  ha* 
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dreamt  it  twice  over,  and  even  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  her  hearers,  in  verbiage  sufficiently 
French  and  tedious,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 
objects  of  different  kinds  for  the  work  of  chance : 

"  de  tant  d'objets  divers  le  bizarre  assemblage 
peut-ctre  du  hasard  vous  parait  un  ouvrage ; 
moi-meme  quelque  temps,  honteuse  de  ma  peur, 
je  l'ai  pris  pour  reffet  d'une  sombre  vapeur. 
Mais  de  ce  souvenir  mon  ame  posaedee 
a  deux  fois  en  dormant  revu  la  meme  idee ; 
deux  fois  mes  tristes  yeux  sc  sont  vu  retracer.'* 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  so  long  dwelt  on  this  comparison, 
if  Racine  had  not  been  put  forward,  not  merely  by  Chateaubriand 
but  by  so  many  other  French  critics,  and  by  the  French  nation 
generally,  as  the  French  Virgil — in  his  other  performances 
equal,  in  Athalie  superior,  to  the  Mantuan.  Alas  for  that 
superiority  which  even  here,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this 
selected  work,  is  guilty,  I  will  not  say  of  a  mere  inaccuracy  of 
expression,  but  of  a  downright  confusion  of  ideas;  inasmuch  as, 
Athalie  having  made  np  mention  of  the  real  Jesabel  but  only  of 
that  Jesabel  which  appeared  to  her  in  the  dream,  the  "son 
ombre"  intended  by  Racine  to  refer  to  the  real  Jesabel  must 
of  necessity  be  referred  by  the  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel 
of  the  dream,  and  be  understood  as  meaning  the  shade  of  that  appa- 
rition ;  or,  in  other  words,  although  Racine  undoubtedly  wished 
his  audience  to  understand  that  the  figure  which"  stooped  down 
to  embrace  Athalie  was  no  other  than  the  apparition  which  had 
just  spoken  to  her ;  yet  as  the  only  correlative  in  the  whole  con- 
text for  the  word  "  son"  is  the  preceding  "  elle,"  the  sense 
•which  he  has  actually  expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped 
down  to  embrace  Athalie  was  not  that  figure  which  had  just 
spoken  to  her,  but  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  t.  e.f  the  shade 
of  a  shade — a  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  use  the  milder  term,  an 
inaccuracy  of  expression,  for  which  we  in  vain  seek  a  parallel 
even  in  the  least  correct  of  the  Latin  authors. 
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Flens  ipse. — "Non  minus  quam  ille,"  Forbiger,  correctly. 
Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.J+.  53: 

"  et  narrare  meos  flcnt'i  JUus  ipse  labores." 

0  lux  dardaniae.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1U-  5 :  "  Si  tu  et 
Tullia,  lux  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero  valemus." 
Pind.  01.  2.  9  (ed.  Dissen)  :  SuctAuic  t  saav  o<pOa\fwc.  Ibid* 
(L10: 

.     .     .     iroBfa)  (rr  partus  (MpQaXpov  c/iar, 
a+Hporepov  pamiv  r  ayadov  kou  Zovpi  fxapvcurdai. 

Exspectate  :  not  expected ;  but  longed  for,  desired,  desiderated* 
as  Cic.  pro  domo  (ed.  Lamb.),  406  :  "  Cum  illo  die  minus  valo- 
rem, in  senatum  nominatim  vocabar.  Veni  exspertatns  .  .  .  meae 
valetudinis  ratio  non  habebatur."     Ter.  Adelph.  5.  If.  20  : 

%l  ilium,  ut  vivat,  optant;  meam  autem  mortem  ertpcctant." 

Exspectate  vrnis.  Compare  Cicero,  just  quoted  :  "  Veni 
ex8pectatu8.,, 

Ut  te  .  .  .  defessi  aspicimus!,  &c. — Ut  belongs  not  to 
defessi  (Voss,  Wagner),  but,  as  sufficiently  shown  by  the  ex- 
actly corresponding  (Aen.  8.  15U)  ' 

.  .  .  "  ut  te,  fortissime  Teucrum, 
accipio  agnoxcoque  libens  !  Ut  verba  parentis 
et  vocem  Ancbisao  magni  vultumque  recordor, 

to  asficimus,  the  force  of  which  is  increased  by  defessi,  as  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  that  of  "accipio"  and  "agnosco"  is  in- 
creased by  "libens."  Translate  therefore :  "How  we  behold 
you  !  i.  e.,  with  what  pleasure  we  behold  you  ! "  exactly  as  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  just  quoted  parallel  (even  without  attending  at 
all  to  the  "  libens")  :  "  How  I  receive  and  recognise  you!  i.e.,  how 
gladly  I  receive  and  reoognise  you !  "  and  in  the  second  it  is 
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"  Ut  reeordor,"  "  how  I  remember  !  /.  e.,  how  well  I  remember! " 
Conington  coincides  with  this  interpretation. 

Te  post  urbis  labours  aspicimus  !  Query,  is  there  a  tacit 
reference  here  to  the  expression  of  the  Greeks,  7rpoo~a>7roi>  iro\tu><;  Y 

Ille  nihil.  Not,  he  doe*  not  say  anything,  for,  as  immediately 
appears,  he  says  a  great  deal,  but,  taken  together  with  the  com- 
plement, NEC  ME  QUAERENTEM  VANA  MORATUR,  he  d0CH  not  Say 

anything  in  reply,  nor  mind  my  vain  inquiries,  i.  e.,  he  docs  not  my 
anything  in  reply  to  my  rain  inquiries. 

NEC   ME  QUAERENTEM  VANA   MORATUR.      Not,  as  I  have  ren- 

dered  it  in  my  "  Adversaria  Yirgiliana,"  does  not  delay  me  (i.  e., 
my  instant  flight)  hy  answering  my  idle  inquiries,  but,  does  not 
mind  me  asking  idle  questions,  i.  e.,  does  not  mind  my  idle  ques- 
tions. Compare  0.  400 :  "  nee  dona  moror"  [nor  do  I  mind,  /".  v., 
care  for,  pay  attention  to,  the  presents].  Leopardi,  so  often 
astray  in  his  translation,  is  right  in  this  instance  :  "  ne  di  mie 
vane  inchieste  cura."  * 


•  As  remarked  above,  I  formerly  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  the  text.  I 
may  add  that  in  favour  of  this  other  view  I  had  noted  the  following  passage*  : — 
Atn.  1.  67U  : 

"  hnnc  Phoenissa  tenet  Dido  Llandisque  mora  fur 
vocibus." 

Lncr.  6.  245  (quoted  by  Conington) : 

"  cxpediam  ncque  te  in  proraissis  plura  morabor* 
liar.  Ep.  2.  1.  4  •* 

"  si  longu  scrmonc  morerXwn  tempora,  Caesar." 

Gr+rg.  J.  ±5  : 

.     .    .    "  non  hie  tc  carmine  ficto 
atquc  per  ambages  et  longa  exorsa  ienebo." 
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290-301.  • 

HOSTIS SONITUS 


YAR.  LECT. 

alt  a  a  culmike  III  Wakef . ;  Lad.;  Ilaupt;  Wagn.  (Led.  Virg.  and 
Praest.) 

alto  a  culmine  I  Vat.  (ALTO*  CULMIXE,  the  A  in  original  ink) ;  Pah  : 
Med.  (a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  added  A  has  been  omitted  by 
Foggini) ;  Ver,  III  Pierius ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Ccrda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 
Heine.  (1670);  Philippe;  Hcyne;  Branck;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.); 
Kibbeck. 

O  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


VAR.  LECT. 

[ptuict.~\  quaere  :  magna  PEUEUKATO  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins. 
(1670). 

[punct.]  QUAERE  MAGNA,  PEREKBATO  III  ServiuS ;   VoSS. 

[  punct."]  QUAERE,  MAGNA  PERKRRATO  III   "  Multi  QUAERE   distingUUnt,  Ot 

nic  subiungunt:    magna    pkkerrato,"    Servius;    Heyne;    Brunck ; 
Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Hpvii.  and  Prtimt.) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 


Rjit  alto  a  citlmine  troia.     Compare  Horn.  //.  11.  117 : 

os  Zri  ttoWcuov  iroKuoy  Kart\v<rt  icapriva, 
T)Z*  CTI  KOI  Av<rcf. 

Fatorum  comites,  literally,  companions  of  your  fairs,  but,  in 
sense,  your  companions  in  your  fates ;  i.  e.,to  share  your  fates,  to  par- 
take of  the  same  good  or  evil  which  befalls  you.  ITector  performs 
only  the  one  act,  viz.,  that  described  in  the  words  maxibus  .  .  . 
ignem,  and  this  act  is  accompanied  with  the  words  hos  capk 
fatorum  comites.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  whether 
we  understand  the  word  penates  to  mean  several  statuettes, 
which  are  represented  at  verse  206  by  the  most  considerable  of 
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il\enx,  vesta  ;  or  whether  we  consider  the  penates  of  verse  293 
o.v*A  the  vesta  of  verse  296  to  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz., 
tl*e  statuette  of  Vesta  alone. 

It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  visioned  Hector  actually 
-puts  the  real  objects  into  the  hands  of  Aeneas,  not  merely  seems 
to  put  them — an  opinion  which  certainly  derives  general  coun- 
tenance from  the  fashion  of  visions  to  perform  (let  him  explain  it 
who  can)  real  and  substantial  acts  (as,  for  instance,  Venus  in  a 
ilream  puts  into  the  hands  of  Polyxo  a  real  sword,  Stat.  Thcb. 
.1.  139 : 

"  ( ipsa  faces  alia*,  melioraque  foedera  iungam,' 
dixit,  et  hoc  fernim  stratis,  hoc  (credite)  ferrum, 
imposuit"), 

"but  to  which  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  strong  objection,  that 
it  is  little  likely  our  author  would  have  made  so  remarkable  a 
statement  without  some  historical  or  mythical  authority  for  it ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  such,  some  notice  of  or  reference  to  it 
would  have  been  found  somewhere  among  the  ancient  writers ; 
whereas  so  far  is  such  reference  from  being  to  be  found,  that 
there  is  not  to  be  found  even  so  much  as  a  repetition  of  the 
statement  on  the  authority  of  Virgil. 

Magna  (verse  295).  Not  quae  statues  magna,  but  moenia 
magna,  quae  statues:  (1),  On  account  of  the  much  greater 
emphasis  thus  thrown  on  magna  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246).  (*), 
Because,  according  to  my  sense  at  least,  the  line  reads  so  much 
better  broken  than  wholly  unbroken — not  to  say  that  it  is  so 
much  according  to  our  author's  manner  so  to  break  his  lines  by 
a  pause  after  the  first  or  second  word,  thus  at  one  and  the  same 
time  better  connecting  the  lines  in  respect  of  sense,  and  better 
preventing  that  sing-song  which  inevitably  results  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  separate  thoughts  within  an  equal  number  of 
separate  lines,  the  beauty  of  short  poems,  but  the  great  damning 
defect  of  long,  especially  of  the  long  Latin  poems  of  the  early 
churchmen,  and,  with  perhaps  the  single  brilliant  exception  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  of  all  the  long  poems  of  modern 
languages.  And  (8),  Because  such  is  the  structure  in  the  re- 
petition of  the  injunction,  3.  159  : 
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.     .     .     "  tu  moenia  magnis 
magna  para,  longumque  fugac  nc  linquc  lal>orem.** 

Et  makibus  .  .  .  ignem. — It  has  been  thought  (Conington 
■ad  locum)  that  the  act  here  described  is  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  an  act  with  which  Hector's  ghost  accompanied  the 
words  hob  cape,  verses  294  et  seq.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  ghost  while  uttering  the  words  iros  cape,  &c., 
put  the  Penates  into  the  hands  of  Aeneas,  and  only  now,  after 
he  has  ceased  to  speak,  brings  Vesta  out  of  the  penetralia  and 
puts  her  also  into  his  hands.  This  is  the  usual  error  of  under- 
standing our  author's  words  too  literally.  The  fact  is,  the  ghost 
does  it  not  really,  but  only  in  appearance.  Compare  Val.  Flaoc. 
tj.  242  (of  Phrixus,  in  the  vision,  appearing  to  put  the  golden 
fleece  into  Jason's  hands) : 

"  dixit  ct  admota  paritor  fatalia  vlaus 
tradcre  terga  manu." 

Diverso  luctu. — Diversus  indicates  difference,  not  of  kind 
or  quality,  but  of  situation.  "  Diversus  luctus"  :  woe  in  a  quarter 
of  the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Anchises.  By  this 
single  word  thus  happily  plaoed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  action,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried  at  once  out  of  the 
retired  house  in  which  Aeneas  is  sleeping,  into  the  midst  of  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  the  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  nume- 
rous events  described  by  Pantheus  (verses  325  vt  seqq.)  to  occur 
before  Aeneas  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 

QUAMQUAM  SECllETA  PARENTIS  ANCHISAE  DOMUS    ARBORIBUS- 

que  obtecta  recessit. — One  of  the  objections  made  by  Napo- 
leon (see  his  "  Note  sur  le  deuxieme  livre  de  l'Eneide,"  quoted 
in  Item,  on  verse  5)  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy  is, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Aeneas,  "dans  ce  peu  d'heures  et 
malgre  les  combats,"  to  have  made  numerous  journeys  ("  plu- 
sieurs  voyages")  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated  "  dans  un 
bois  a  une  demi-lieue  de  Troyes  [*/>•]."  This  criticism  is  doubly 
erroneous ;  first,  because  the  house  of  Anchises  was  not  half  a 
league's  distance,  nor  any  distance,  from  Troy,  but  in  Troy 
itself,  as  evidenced  by  the  account  (verses  730,  753)  of  Aeneas's 
flight  from  Anchises'  house,  out  of  Troy,  through  the  gate  of  the 
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ci"t ^ ;  and,  secondly,  because  Aeneas  visits  the  house  only  twice, 
on  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Virgil  had  been  careful  to 
against  any  demur  being  made  to  so  many  as  even  two 
■visits  to  a  house  situated,  as  he  here  informs  us,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  town)  is  miraculously  expedited  by  a  goddess. 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  extenuation, 
and  not  rather  as  an  aggravation,  of  Napoleon's  error,  that  he 
lias  here  (as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  critique)  depended  wholly 
<m  Delille's  very  incorrect  translation  : 

44  dcja  lo  bruit  affroux  (quoiquc  loin  de  la  rilU 
mon  pere  edt  «i  demeure  an  fond  (Tim  boh  tranquille),  Ac." 

It  was  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sent  forward  to  the  world, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name,  a  condemnation  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  both  in  the  general  and  in  the 
detail,  to  have  taken,  at  least,  ordinary  pains  to  ascertain 
Virgil's  true  meaning ;  and  to  have  assured  himself  that  he  was 
not  fulminating  his  condemnation  against  errors  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  false  medium  through 
which  alone  'as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  his  own  words  and 
his  quotations)  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  Virgil. 


302-312. 

SUMMI — UCALEGON 


Kastigia  tecti,  i.  e.,  tectum  fast igatum ;  a  sloping  or  ridged  roof, 
«uch  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  passage  in  which  Livy  describes  the  testudo  (44.  9)  : 
**  Scutis  super  capita  densatis,  stantibus  primis,  secundis  submis- 
sioribus,  tertiis  magis  et  quartis,  postremis  etiam  genu  nisis, 
Jastigatam  sicut  tecta  aedificiorum  sunt  testudinem  faciebant." 

TUM    VERO    MAKIFESTA   FIDES,    DANAUMQUE    PATESCUNT    IX- 
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sidiae. — Tum  vero  marks  as  usual  the  acme,  the  extreme  degree. 
He  had  first  heard  the  noise,  increasing  continually  in  nearness 
and  clearness  (et  maois  atque  maois  .  .  .  clarescunt  sonitus, 
armorumque  ingruit  horror),  but  now  from  the  top  of  the 
house  (tum  vero)  all  is  plain. 

Manifesta  fides. — "  Non  somnii,  ut  quidam  volunt,  sed 
fraudis  Graecorum,"  Servius,  La  Cerda.  But  the  "  fraus  Grae- 
corum" being  the  very  thing  of  which  the  dream  had  told,  the 
"  fides  fraudis  Graecorum,"  i.e.,  the  truth  of  the  Grecian  fraud, 
comes  to  be  the  truth  of  the  dream — tum  vero  manifesta  fides, 
then  indeed  the  truth  of  what  the  dream  had  told  was  plain  ;  da- 
naumque  patescunt  insidiae,  and  the  insidiae  of  the  Danai  are 
open  to  my  senses.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Conington,  that 
"  it  matters  little  whether  manifesta  be  taken  as  a  predicate,  or 
fides  constructed  with  patescunt."  The  two  distinct  predica- 
tions, fides  [est]  manifesta  and  insidiae  patescunt,  have 
double  the  force  and  energy  of  the  single  predication,  manifesta 
fides  insidiaeque  PATESCUNT,  and  Virgil  prefers  wherever  he 
can  to  make  distinct  separate  sentences — the  making  one  verb 
serve  two  clauses  being  with  him  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
unless  where  some  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  contrary 
proceeding.  Even  taking  the  words  as  they  occur  in  Livy,  6. 13 
("manifesta  fides,  publica  ope  Volscos  hostes  adiutos"),  to 
£iride  us  in  our  analysis  of  the  Virgilian  sentence,  we  have  still 
the  double  predication : — Then  indeed  (there  is)  clear  proof, 
clear  evidence  (in  other  words :  the  truth  is  clear) ;  and  the 
insidiae  of  the  Danai  are  exposed,  lie  wide  open.  The  second 
clause  is,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  explanatory  of  the  first.  The 
Latin  fides  is  here,  as  always,  precisely  the  Greek  iriariq, 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  direct  reference  in 
the  words  to  the  words  of  the  chorus  in  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb. 
Hlf6  (ed.  Blomf.).  The  chorus  who  have  heard  from  the  ayytXog 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  by  each  other's 
hands  sees  the  two  dead  bodies  brought  in  on  the  stage  and 
says : 

.     .     .     r)\e*  8*  oi- 
ow  r a  icy  par'  ov  \oy<*, 
raft'  avro8i}Aa*  wpoinrros  ayy*\ov  \oyos. 
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manifests  fides  was  a  current  expression  among  the  Romans. 
Our  text  affords  one  instance  of  its  use.  A  second  instance 
occurs  in  Livy  as  above  quoted ;  a  third  in  Lucan,  1. 522 ;  and  I 
doubt  not  there  are  many  others.  The  precise  expression  in  the 
precise  sense  has  descended  into  the  Italian.  Compare  Biagioli, 
on  Dante,  Inferno,  2.  98  :  "  In  prova  della  prima  parte  si  pu6 
addurre .  .  .  queste  parole  del  Convito,  che  ne  fanno  manifesto, 
fede." 

Iam  proximus  ardet  ucalegon. — The  prosopopoeia  is  plain 
and  unobjectionable:  Ucalegon  for  Ucategon's  home.  It  is 
seldom  our  author  uses  the  figure  so  happily,  only  too  often  he 
introduces  with  it  confusion  into  a  picture  otherwise  faultless, 
ex.  gr.  (a),  Aen.  5.  203  : 

"  nam  que  furens  animi  dum  proram  ad  saxa  suburguet 
interior  spatioque  subit  Sergestus  iniquo 
infelix  saxis  in  procurrentibus  haesit;'*   ' 

where  it  is  the  real  bodily  Sergestus  who  is  "  furens"  and 
"  infelix,"  and  who  "  suburguet,"  while  it  is  only  the  figured 
Sergestus,  i.e.,  the  ship  of  Sergestus  which  "subit"  and  "haesit." 
Also  (Jb),  5.  270 : 

"  cum  saevo  e  scopulo  multa  vix  arte  rernl*usf 
amissis  remis  atque  online  deb  ills  uno, 
irrisam  sine  h  on  ore  rateni  Sergeatu*  agebat;" 

-where  it  is  the  real  bodily  Sergestus  who  "  agebat  rateni," 
-while  it  is  only  the  figured  Sergestus,  i.  e.,  the  rates  itself 
which  is  "revulsus"  and  "debilis"  ;  and  (e),  10.  207  : 

"  it  gravis  Au testes,  centenaque  arboro  fluctum 

verberat  assurgens : 

Anne  vehit  imnianis  Triton,' ' 

where,  if  we  understand  Aulestes  to  be  a  prosopopoeia  of  the 
ship,  t.  e.,  to  mean  the  ship  itself,  we  have  the  ship  carried  by 
itself  the  ship  on  board  the  ship  ("  huno  vehit  immanis  Triton") ; 
and  if  we  understand  Aulestes  to  be  the  veritable  captain 
Aulestes  himself,  we  have  the  veritable  captain  Aulestes  himself 
not  only  heavy  ("  gravis")  but,  notwithstanding  his  heaviness, 
rising  to  and  lashing  the  sea  with  a  hundred  oars,  a  piece  of 
confusion  worthy  of  Bavius  or  Maevius. 

H  K.N  BY,  ABNEIDBA,  TOL.  XI.  1 1 
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Instances  of  this  sort  of  confusion,  this  intermixture,  direct 
and  figurative,  are  unhappily  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
author,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  explain  "  ilium 
expirantem"  (where  see  Bern.)  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  un- 
derstand "  ilium"  literally  in  respect  of  "  expirantem  transfixo 
pectore  flammas,"  and  figuratively,  or  as  a  prosopopoeia  of  tho 
.ship,  in  respect  of  "  turbine  corripuit  scopuloque  infixit  acuto" : 
an  explication  which  I  have  however  been  prevented  from  ulti- 
mately adopting,  first,  by  its  too  great  aberration  from  the 
Homeric  myth ;  and  secondly,  by  the  too  great  lameness  and 
commonplace  of  the  picture  it  presents. 


320-327. 

SACRA  MAXU  V1CTOSQUE  DEOS  PARVUMQUE  NEPOTEM 
irSE  TRAHIT  CURSUQUE  AMEXS  AD  LIMINA  TENDIT 
QUO  RES  SUMMA  LOCO  PANTUl*  QUAM  PREXDIMUS  ARCEM 
VIX  EA  FATUS  ERAM  GEMITU  CUM  TALIA  REDDIT 
VEXIT  SUMMA  DIES  ET  INELUCTABILE  TEMPUS 
DARDAXIAE  FUIMUS  TROES  FUIT  ILIUM  ET  IXGEXS 
GLORIA  TEUCRORUM  FERUS  OMNIA  1UPITER  ARGOS 
TRAXSTULIT 


Sacra  .  .  .  trahit.  Compare  Callim.  Lamer.  Pallad.  38  (of 
Eumedes,  j)riest  of  Minerva)  : 

os  iroKa  $ov\€vroy  yvovs  em  ot  davarov 
Zafkov  eTot/iafoira,  Qvya  rtov  ipov  ay  aXfia 
»X€T'  <XWK»  Kptiov  Z*  us  opos  wKitra.ro. 

Deos  is  the  explanation  of  sacra,  and  the  meaning  is,  not  the 
sacred  objects  and  the  gods'  images,  but  the  sacred  images  of  the 
gods,  first  because  Pantheus  would  be  too  much  encumbered  by 
three  different  objects — sacred  things,  gods'  images,  and  his 
grandson  ;  and  secondly,  because  we  find  sacra,  by  itself  and 
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without  any  explanation,  meaning  sacred  images,  or  images  of 
the  gods,  as  Ovid,  Met.  10.  696:  "sacra  retorserunt  oculos." 
Ibid.  6U  : 

.     .     .     "  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrcm, 
fert  humeris,  venorabile  onus,  Cythereius  heroa." 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  527 : 

"  iam  pius  Aeneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem, 
afferet.     Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  deos." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  7. 157  (Dido  to  Aeneas) : 

"  tu  modo  per  matrem  fraternaque  tela,  sagittal, 

pcrque  fugae  coniites,  Dardana  sacra,  deos." 

This  use  of  sacra  to  signify,  tear  tKo\^v,  the  images  of  the 
gods  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  of  iusta  to  signify  funeral, 
of  tithes  to  signify  the  special  tenths  which  are  the  church's 
dues,  &c. 

QUO  RES  SUMMA  LOCO,  PANTHU,    QUAM  PRENDIMUS  ARCEM  ? 

The  meaning  of  this  passage,  so  much  and  to  so  little  purposo 
disputed  by  the  commentators,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  no 
/ess  by  Silius's  imitation,  1.  598: 

"  o  patria,  o  Fidei  domus  inclyta,  quo  tua  nunc  sunt 
fata  loco  ?  sacraenc  manent  in  collibus  arces  ?" 

the  first  clause  of  which  is  the  first,  and  the  second  clause  of 
which  is  the  second  clause  of  Virgil's  sentence  expressed  in  diffe- 
rent words,  than  by  Plautus's  prototype,  Jltercat.  986  (ed. 
Kitschl) : 

"  ubi  loci  siet  res  sum  ma  publica  ?" 

Quo  loco,  not,   where  ?  but  in  what  condition  *    Compare 
Senec.  Hippol.  358 : 

Ciior.  '*  altrix,  prof  arc ;  quid  feras  ?  quon^m  in  loco  est 
rejrina?  sac  vis  ccqui*  est  flammis  modus  ?" 

[not,  where  is,  but  in  what  condition  is  the  queen  1  as  shown  by 
*'  saevis,"  &c,  and  by  the  answer  "  spes  nulla,"  &c.].  Lucan,  8. 
507 : 

.     .     .     "  ncseis,  puer  iniprobc,  nr s.is, 
quo  tua  «t  fortuna  oco" 
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[in  what  condition  thy  fortune  is],    Terent.  Adelph.  3.  2.  46  : 

"  peiore  res  loco  non  potis  est  etwe,  quam  in  hoc,  quo  nunc  sita  est." 

Quo  res  summa  loco  ?  In  what  condition  is  the  State  ?  Res 
summa,  our  ally  the  main  chance,  that  on  which  everything  hinges, 
by  consequence,  the  State,  "  salus  suprema  publica."  See  Aen. 
11.302;  Ovid,  ITeroid.  7.  12;  C.  Nepos,  Eumcn.  9.  2;  Liv. 
33.  7  and  8 ;  Hint.  Horn.  Parth.  App.  tributa :  $oj3u  St  wtpi 
row  avfiira  vroc>  ofia  icoc  nodu*  rov  iracSoc.  Procop.  de  Bella 
QothicOy  3.  13 :  BeAio-apioc  Se  irtpi  re  tij  P<*>/itj  kcu  toiq  o\ 
wpayficKJL  Suaae.  La  Riforma  [newspaper],  Firenze,  4  Gen. 
1868:  "Vedendo  la  persistenza  del  conte  Menabrea  [prime 
minister]  a  voler  tenere  in  mano  la  sonnna  della  cose  italiane." 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  0.  071  : 

"  had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
shrined  in  his  sanctuary'of  heaven  secure, 
consulting  on  the  turn  of  things,  foreseen 
this  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised ;" 

and  again,  verse  697  : 

.     .     .     "  which  makes 
wild  work  in  heaven,  and  dangerous  to  the  main.19 

Quam  prendimus  arcem? — If  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
"arx"  what  kind  of  an  arx  shall  we  find  it  to  be?  is  the  "  aru" 
any  longer  defensible  ?  Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1J+.  5:  "Etsi  in 
quam  rempublicam  veniamus  intelligo."  Prendimus  is  nearly 
as  in  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  3.  112 :  "  Pharon  prehendit,  atque  ibi 
praesidium  posuit."  Aeneas  uses  the  present  tense  because  ho 
is  actually  (see  verse  315)  on  his  wajr  to  the  "arx"  at  the 
moment  when  he  meets  Pantheus  coming  from  it,  verse  319. 

The  questions  quo  res  summa  loco  ?  and  quam  prendimus 
arcem  ?  are  not  to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  independent 
questions,  but  the  second  as  supplementary  to  the  first,  the 
res  summa  being  lost  if  the  "  arx  "  was  lost.  Compare  Aris- 
teas,  Hist.  72  interpret  um  (Gallandi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  784),  of  the  arx 
which  stood  beside  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  :  row  Stj  itpov  riju 
iraaav  tivai  <f>v\aici\i/  tijv  axpav.  The  second  clause  of  the  verse 
is  thus  a  variety  of  the  first,  and  sets  before  the  reader  in  the 
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concrete  form  that  which  the  first  presents  merely  in  the  ab- 
stract. See  also  Sil.  Ital.,  as  above,  where  precisely  the  same 
two  questions  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
Ineluctabile  tempus. — Not  inevitable,  but  out  of  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escaping  by  any  exertion ;  therefore,  final,  that 
shall  finish  and  utterly  destroy  us,  as  Stat.  Thcb.  5.  J+5  (of  the 
Nemean  forest) : 

"  quippo  obtenta  comis,  et  iuelMftabili*  umbra" 

[so  dense,  intricate,  and  large,  that  no  exertion  would  get  you 
out  of  it].  Senec.  Nat .  Quaest.  6.  7 :  "  Incluctabilcs  navigio 
paludes,  neo  ipsis  quidem  inter  se  pervias  quibus  incoluntur." 
Ibid.  6.  8 :  "  Pervenimus  ad  immensas  paludes,  quarum  exitum 
nee  incolae  noverant  nee  sperare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicitae 
aquis  herbae  sunt;  et  aquae  nee  pediti  eluctabiles,  nee  navigio, 
quod,  nisi  parvum  et  unius  capax,  limosa  et  obsita  palus  non 
ferat."  Compare  our  author's  use  of  the  similar  verb  at  Gcorg. 
2.  ?+J  :  "  aqua  eluctabitur  omnis"  [the  whole  of  the  water  will 
make  its  way  out].  AvawaXaiarog  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Euripides,  Alcest.  889  (ed.  Fix.) :  rv\a,  rv\a  Svaira- 
Aokttoc  »/ic€i  [fatum,  fatum  ineluctabile  venit] ;  and  q^vktoq  by 
the  same  author,  one  hmidred  lines  farther  on  in  the  same  play  : 
Kat  otv  a^VKTOiai  \tpwv  tiXe  Ota  Sfa/ioig. 

Fuimls  troes,  fuit  iMUM. — The  full  force  of  these  expres- 
sions will  be  perceived  by  those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind 
that  among  the  Romans  the  death  of  an  individual  was,  not 
iinfrequently,  announced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  fuit;  see, 
in  Wernsdorf's  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  "  Elegia  incerti  auctoris  de 
ICaecenat.  morib."  : 

"  mollibus  ex  oculie  aliquis  tibi  procidet  huraor, 
cum  dicar  subita  voce,  fnisne,  tibi." 

So  also  Plautus,  True.  1.2.93  : 

"  horre«co  misera,  mentio  quotiea  fit  partionifl; 
ita  paene  tibi  fuit  Phronesium ;" 

and  Pseud.  2J+G  (ed.  Ritschl)  : 

.     .     .    "  Ba.  Quia  est,  qui  moram  mi  obcupato  molestam  optulit  ? 
Ps.  Qui  tibi  sospitalis  fuit.     Ba.  Mortuoflt,  qui/«t* :  qui  cat,  is  vivost " 
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(where  there  is  a  play  upon  this  meaning  of  the  word).  Pti<L 
Mostell.  820  (ed.  Ritschl)  Simo  (selling  his  house) : 

.     .     .     "Polmihi 
eo  pretio  empti  fuerant  olini.    Tuax.  Audin  *  F iterant  *  dicero  't 
vix  videtur  continero  lacmmas  " 

(where  there  is  a  similar  play  upon  the  word  "  fuerant").  Com- 
pare also  Cicero's  announcement  of  the  execution  of  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators,  "  vixerunt ; ,J  and  Schiller,  Mar.  Stuart, 
act  4,  sc.  11 : 

.     .     .     *'  jcno  hat  gelcbt, 
wcnn  ich  dies  Matt  aim  meinen  handeu  gebe." 

Charlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  written  on  the  eve 
of  her  execution,  and  preserved  in  Lamartine's  Histoirc  <fa 
Girondins  (44.  30),  refers  to  this  Roman  mode  of  expression : 
"  C'est  domain  &  huit  heures  que  Ton  me  juge.  Probablement 
a  midi  j'aurai  recu,  pour  parler  le  langage  Romain."  So  also 
Manzoni,  //  Cinque  Maggio  (of  Napoleon) : 

*'  v't  fn  :  siocoiue  immobile 
dato  il  mortal  sospiro 
stctte  la  spoglia  immemorc 
orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosi  pcrcossa,  attonita 
la  terra  al  nunzio  sta." 

Accordingly  the  meaning  of  our  text  is  not :  We  were  Trojan*. 
hut  we  Trojans  no  longer  exist.  Ilium  no  longer  exists,  all  is  pa  si : 
exactly  as  Aen.  7.  U13 :  "  sed  fortuna  fuit "  [its  fortune  is  past 
and  gone].  From  the  Latin  fuit,  used  in  the  above  sonse,  come 
both  the  Italian  fu  and  the  French  feu,  defunct,  as  is  placed 
l>eyond  all  doubt  by  the  plural  furent — "  Les  notaires  de  quel- 
ques  provinces  disent  encore,  au  pluriel,  furent,  en  parlant,  de 
deux  personnes  conjointes  et  deced^es,"  Trevoux ;  and  to  the* 
same  effect,  Furetiere.  Corresponding  to  this  use  of  the  past 
tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  emphatically,  to  express  death,  i.  e.,  the 
cessation  of  existence,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tenses  to  express 
life,  i.  e.,  the  continuance  of  existence  (as  Stat.  Silr.  1.  ,{.  1 : 

"est is,  io  Superi,  nee  inexorabile  Clotho 
volvit  opus.'' 

Matth.  2.  18 :  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would 
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not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not  (owe  tun)."  Soph. 
Aniig.  667 : 

oAA*  i)5c  fitmoi  fitf  \ty'.    ov  yap  t<rr   €Ti) 

and  of  its  future  tense,  to  express  future  existence,  /.  *\,  existence 
after  death,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam.  0.  J :  "  Nee  enim,  dum  ero,  angar 
ulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa  :  et  si  non  ero,  sensu  omnino 
carcbo." 

Et  ingens  gloria  teucrorum. — Heyne  need  not  have 
doubted  that  these  words  are  a  translation  of  Euripides,  Trortd. 
581: 

AxbitoM.  vpiv  tot'  rificv* 

II ec.  BtfioK9  o\fios-    Btfiaxt  Tpoia. 

Andkox.      rXafiuv. 

The  similarity  is  far  too  great  to  be  accidental. 
Transtulit  argos.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  136 : 

"  tunc  cum  paenc  caput  mundi,  rerumque  potest  aw 
mutavit  tramlata  locum  "  &c. 


330-335. 

PORTIS  ALII  BIPATENTIBUS  ADSUNT 
M1LLIA  QUOT  MAGNIS  UNQUAM  VENERE  MYCENIS 
OBSEDERE  ALII  TELIS  ANGUSTA  VIARUM 
OPPOSITI  STAT  FERRI  ACIES  MUCRONE  CORUSCO 
STRICTA  PARATA  NECI  VIX  PRIMI  PRAELIA  TENTAXT 
PORTARUM  VIGILES  ET  CAECO  MARTE  RESISTUNT 


VAX.  1ECT. 

xi-XQUAX  [or  numquam]  H  fj.     Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475, 
1492 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Bcrsm. 
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vnquam  [or  xjhquah]  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  iS;  ood.  Camer.  (Benin.) ;  ood. 
Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Auson.  in  perioch.  20.  Iliad. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471 ; 
N.  Heina.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Heyn. ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Thiel ;  Siipfle;  Forb. ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. ; 
Coningt. 

O  Vat,  Horn.,  Vcr.,  St.  Gall. 


Portis  bipatentibus. — "  Variatum  pro  simplici  :  patentee, 
apertae,"  Heyne.  "  Intelligemus  portas  duarum  valvarum," 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  The  gate  was  two-valved,  bifores,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  bi-  ;  it  was  also  open,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  patextibus  :  and  so  Wagner  (1861).  Compare  Lft 
Nazioiie  (newspaper),  Giugno  3  e  4,  1867:  "  Questa  ospitalita 
che  apre  a  due  battenti  le  porte,"  and  see  Bern,  on  10.  5. 

MlLIJA  QUOT   MAGNIS   UXQUAM  VENERE   MYCENIS. "  TotUDl 

versum  abesse  malim,  quot  enim  ex  illis  millibus  per  decern 
aunos  caesos  esse  putare  licet ! " — Heyne,  mistaking  a  mere 
exaggeration,  very  natural  and  proper  in  the  mouth  of  the  ter- 
rified speaker,  for  the  positive  matter-of-fact  enunciation  of  an 
historian.  Heyne's  error  has  been  pointed  out  by  Voss,  and,  a 
rare  thing  for  that  critic,  without  any  bitterness  towards  a  man 
whose  deserts  in  respect  of  Virgil  were  at  least  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  contents  himself  with  quoting  Heyne's  expla- 
nation, and  adding  :  "  Melius,  augendi  gratia,  cum  Servio." 
Servius's  explanation  is  even  better,  more  full  and  explicit, 
than  it  has  been  represented  by  Voss.  His  words  are :  "  Ita 
vel  augendi  gratia,  vel  perturbatus,  dicit  tantos  esse  Graeoos 
quanti  olim  venerint,  quasi  nemo  perierit  decennali  bello."  The 
only  defect  in  this  explanation  is  that  two  things  are  separated 
which  should  be  united.  The  explanation  should  have  been  : 
"perturbatus  (metu)  auget."  In  similar  circumstances  now-a- 
days  one  would  say :  all  Greece  is  at  the  gates.  The  expres- 
sion, without  however  the  exaggeration,  is  Homerio:  see  //.  2. 

ov  yap  <7«  ffco  <prjfxi  X(Pfl0TtP0V  fiporov  aAAov 
ffxfxfvcu,  offffoi  a/i  Ar/>ci8i}<r*  vxo  Wiov  rj\6oy. 

VlX  PR! Ml  PRAELIA   TENTAXT  PORTARUM   VIGILES.      "  Vel  itt 
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primo  introitu  oollocati,  vel  periculo  primi,"  Servius  (ed.  Leon), 
followed  by  Thiel,  Forbiger,  Wagner  (ed.  1861  and  Quaest. 
Virgil.),  and  Conington.  "  Die  posten  der  ersten  nachtwache," 
Ladewig,  Gossrau.  I  agree  entirely  with  Servius  and  Wagner. 
Compare  Sil.  6.  1 : 

"  iam,  Tartessiaco  quofl  solvcrat  acquorc,  Titan, 

equos  iungebat  Eois 

littoribus,  primique  novo  Phaethonte  rctecti 
Seres  lanigeris  repetebant  vellera  lucis/' 

where  "  primi "  and  "  Seres  "  occupy,  respectively,  the  same 
positions  in  the  verse  as  the  primi  and  portarum  vigiles  of 
our  text,  and  where  the  meaning  is,  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
first  to  he  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  as  in  our  text  the 
meaning  is,  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the  first  to  come  in  the  icay 
of  the  enemy.  Primi  portarum  vigiles  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  *-po^i/Xaie££  (our 
pickets) — vigiles,  as  ^t/Xaiecc;  expressing  the  function,  and 
primi,  as  irpo,  the  forward  or  foremost  position,  the  posi- 
tion towards  the  enemy.  Compare  («),  Aeneas,  Poliorc.  22: 
typiyoptvai  re  cue  irXti?rouc  aptivov  iv  rote  KivSvvotg,  nai  tcavra 

j>v\al£at  IV  Til  VVKTt,  IV*  (D£  vXlKJTOl  KaO*  fKO(TTl}V    <pv\dKl}V    ITfJO- 

^vXaavwai.  (ft),  Aeneas,  ib. :  irpo$v\a<T<rouv  r  av  fie  rwv 
tart  rw  Tti%ti  <pvXaKiov  TrpotpvXaictG  cuSc.  (c),  Ibid.  26:  .  .  . 
futvovvrag  ri  voppwQtv,  oircuc  av  tytpOi)  cay  KaQtuSij  o  Trpo- 
^uAa£,  Kai  irapaaKtvaat}Tai  cnroKpivtaOai  to  tpivTtoptvov.  (tf), 
Xenophon,  Anab.  2  (ed.  Hutchins.  p.  120) :  Oi  8'  tmi  qXOov 
wpog  tovq  irpo<f>v\aKac,  tZqTOW  roue  ap\ovraq,  translated: 
hi  cum  ad  primos  excubitores  venissent,  ubi  duces  essent  quae- 
rebant.     Compare  also,  (e),  Aen.  12.  577  : 

44  di8cumint  alii  ad  portas  primoaqne  tnu-idant,", 

where  "primos  "  (not  here  termed  vigiles  because  it  was  not 
night)  must  be  the  same  wpoQvXaKto  or  pickets.  And  (,/"), 
Aen.  12.  659,  where  we  have  a  picture  precisely  the  parallel  of 
that  before  us : 

...     4  4  soli  pro  porti*  Messapus  et  acer  Atinas 
suptentnnt  aciem,"  &c. 
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341-357. 


CHOROEBUS — RABIES 


Choroebus. — Ckoroebus  is  the  Othryoneus  of  Homer,  //.  Itf. 

JG1  : 

tvday  ficffcuicoKios  ftp  c«v,  Aayaoi<ri  jccAcwar, 
l&ofi*vtvs  Tpu»*<r<ri  fiirakficvos  cv  Qofioy  wp<rty. 
**4>V9  yap  OOpvovrja,  Ka&rj<ro$*y  *y&oy  covro, 
os  pa  vtov  woKt/ioio  fitra  k\*os  ctAijAovOcr 
ijtcc  8c  Tlpia/xoio  dvyarpwy  titios  apurrriy, 
KaffffaytipTji ,  ava&yov'  uirccrxcro  5c  fitya  epyoy, 
€K  Tpotrjs  atKoyras  awwffcficy  vtas  Ax  cum?. 

Insano  cassandrae  incensus  amore. — Commentators  are 
divided  between  two  opinions  concerning  the  word  insano* 
whether  it  means  that  it  was  insanity  of  Choroebus  to  love 
Cassandra  at  all,  or  at  least  to  love  her  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  (  "  Insano,  quia  belli  tempore  amabat,"  Servius's 
tt liter.  "Insano,  because  it  hurried  him  to  his  ruin,"  Conington. 
"  Denn  ihn  brannt'  unsinnige  lieb'  um  Kassandra,"  Voss),  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  epithet  of  love — "  aut 
perpetuum  epitheton  anions  est,"  Servius's  first  interpretation r 
adopted  by  Thiel  and  Forbiger,  and  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 
Insano,  as  here  used,  is  not  at  all  (mane,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  but  insane  in  the  sense  in  which  everything  is  insano 
which  is  violent  or  passionate,  as  Hor.  Od.  1.  16.  15  : 

.     .     .     "  insani  leonis 
vini  stomacho  apposuiaso  nostro." 

Orid,  Heroid.  7.  53 : 

"  quid  P  si  nescieris  ittsana  quid  aequora  possint." 

It  is  neither  madness  nor  foolishness  in  Choroebus  to  be  in  love 
with  Cassandra,  but  he  is  in  love  with  her  to  madness,  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  desperately  in 
love  with  her.     Compare  Plaut.  Cure.  1.  3.20  : 

11  nam  bonum  est  pauxillum  amare  sane;  insane  non  bonum  est" 
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[it  is  not  good  to  love  passionately]  ;  and  especially  Ovid,  Art. 
Aniat.  1.  371 : 

"  turn  de  te  narret,  turn  persuodentia  verba 
addat,  ct  intano  iuret  amorc  mori," 

where  "  insano,"  being  recommendatory  of  the  love  ("  persua- 
dentia  verba"),  can  by  no  possibility  signify  the  love's  irration- 
ality, can  only  signify  its  intensity. 

Understood  in  this  sense,  the  epithet  raises  our  respect  not 
only  for  Choroebus  but  for  Cassandra,  in  the  same  degree  as, 
understood  in  the  former  sense,  it  lowers  it ;  and  most  readers 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  that  interpretation  which  tends 
to  elevate  both  characters  in  our  estimation  accords  better  with 
the  drift  of  the  whole  passage  than  that  which  tends  to  depre- 
ciate both. 

Et  gexer  .  .  .  ferebat. — Supplementary  to  vexerat,  as 
•*  peplumque  ferebant,"  1.  484,  is  to  "  ibant." 

Infelix. — As  "  suppliciter,"  1. 485,  belongs  both  to  "  ibant  " 
and  "ferebant,"  but  principally  to  "ibant,"  so  here  infelix 
belongs  both  to  venerat  and  ferebat,  but  principally  to 
vexerat.  "Wagner  has  done  well  to  remove  the  Heynian 
period  after  ferebat. 

Super  his. — "His  verbis;  super,  autem,insuper,"Servius, 
correctly  (compare  1.  33:  "his  accensa  super"),  and  correctly 
followed  by  Weickert,  Forbiger,  and  Wilms.  Heyne,  explain- 
ing super  his  "posthaec,  inde,"  and  Wagner  (18G1),  explaining 
ins,  "  ad  hos,"  have  missed  the  true  sense. 

Iuvenes  . . .  ruamus. — The  elder  Heinsius  incloses  all  the 
words  from  si,  the  younger  all  from  quae  sit,  as  far  as  steterat 
inclusive,  in  a  parenthesis.  Both  are  wrong,  and  Wagner  is 
right.  There  is  no  parenthesis ;  the  train  of  thought  runs  on 
uninterrupted :  si  vobis  cupido  .  .  .  videtis  .  .  .  excessere, 
with  its  climax,  succurritis  .  .  .  ruamus  .  .  .  moriamur. 

MORIAMUR  ET  IX  MEDIA  ARMA    RUAMUS,   a   VOTtpov  VOOTtOOV 

of  which  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Eurip.  Ilec.  2GG : 

Ktuni  [Helen]  yap  »k*<r*w  war  'Achilles],  «  Tpouw  r  myw 
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also,  Aen.  11.  593  : 

"  post  ego  nubc  cava  miscrandae  corpus  et  anna 
inspoliata  fcrara  turaulo,  patriacque  rcponam  ;" 


Ibid.  3.  639 


"sed  fugitc,  o  miseri,  fugite,  atquc  a  littoro  funem 
rumpitc.' 


»» 


EXCESSERE  OMNES,  ADTTIS  A  RISQUE  RELICTIS,  DI  QUIBU6  IMPE- 
RII; m  hoc  steterat. — Macrobius  says  (Sat  5.  22) :  "  Hoc  undo 
Yirgilius  dixerit,  nullus  inquirit ;  sed  constat,  ilium  de  Euripide 
traxisse  qui  in  fabula  Troadibm  [23]  inducit  Apollinem,  cuni 
Troia  capienda  esset,  ista  dicentem  : 

€7»  &<»  yuccofieu  yap  Apyeias  6cov 
Upas  Adc&as  6* ,  cu  trvrc^ctAov  Qpvyas, 

\tl7TUf  TO  KkHVOV    WtOV    fit0flOVS  T    tflOVS' 

tprj/jua  yap  icokiv  orav  Kafirj  kcwctj, 
v  off  ft  ra  ruv  0cw  ov5c  rifiatr$at  $c\*t. 

Let  not  Christians  mock  a  touching  and  picturesque  superstition 
which  still  (how  few  are  aware  of  it !)  exists  among  themselves, 
handed  down  to  them  by  the  piety  of  their  pagan  forefathers. 
See  Ruga  e  Parrisit,  ed.  Rom.,  1845,  quoted  by  Gamarda,  appen- 
dice  al  "Saggio  di  Grammatologia  comparata  sulla  lingua 
Albanese,"  Prato,  1866,  p.  16 :  "  Calezoime  pra  si  ka  kjilue 
V  icunit  Zoies  e  Shkodres,  e  massannei  mennoime  me  dobii  te 
shpirtite  si  me  e  sbutte  per  me  passe  miscirier.  Njate  Shcodres 
ashte  nji  kjishe  tash  e  rennuome,  ne  te  tsilen  ishte  'nne  rue  nji 
figure  e  bukure  sheitnushmes  Meri.  Pos  masi  forti  i  fort 
Shkanderbek  dikj,  Shkodra  raa  'nner  duore  turkjevet  e  kje 
vume  'nnen  charace.  Ate  chere  bani  rakji,  e  tash  kan  shkueme 
tre  kjinte  e  shtate  dhete  e  tete  viete  kji  Zoia  e  beecueme  tui  ike 
prei  assai  kjishe,  shcoi  afer  Rhomes  'nne  nji  te  vottser  catune 
kji  thochete  Genazzano :  atie  kje,  edhe  ashte  'nneerue  prei  gjith 
populite,  perse  ka  bame,  e  ban  deri  sote  shume  mereculi.  Te 
lumete  ato  di  honakjc  Gjergjite  e  Sklavis,  kji  pas  kan  [sic] 
nafakje  me  pertsiele  (persiel)  figuren  e  mreculuoshme  Zoies  e 
beecueme,  prume  prei  nji  shtiile  ziermite  naten,e  prei  nji  shtiile 
ereiete  diten !  Por  te  shemete  in,  o  te  kershtenete  emii,  kji 
'mmoteni  pa  nannen  e  dashtnushme !  .  .  .  E  pse  o  nana  dasht- 
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nuslmieia,  pse  braktisc  ietlmtte  e  tuu,  pa  'nnime  cundra  anmik- 
jevet,  pse  b9  kee  sevap  per  birte  tui,  kji  kjain,  kji  gjimoin  tash 
gadi  per  katter  scekule  pa  tii  ?    Ah !  me  dukete,  kji  zoia  bee- 
cueme  m9  pergjegje :  ah !  une  ika  prei  Shkodresper  mecatete  ;  e 
s'  iam  njite  allaa  perse  s'  kan  pushueme  allaa  mecatete ;  t'  pushoin 
mecatete,  e  une  kame  per  me  njite  prape  !  .  .  .  " — thus  trans- 
lated by  Camarda :  "  Narriamo  dun  que  come  &  accaduta  la  f  uga 
delict  Signora  (Madonna)  di  Scodra,  e  quindi  pensiamo  con  van- 
tagg^io  dell'  anima  come  placarla  per  ottenerne  misericordia. 
Vicino  Scodra  £  una  chiesa  ora  diruta,  nella  quale  era  onorata 
un*  immagine  (figura)  bella  di  Maria  santissima.     Dopo  che  il 
forto  trai  forti  Scandergh  mori,  Scodra  cadde  nelle  mani  dei 
Turchi,  e  fu  posta  sotto  tributo.     In  quel  tempo  fece  davvero 
[po&itico),  ed  ora  sono  passati  trecento  settant*  otto  anni  che  la 
Sigxiora  benedetta  partendo  (fuggendo)  da  quella  chiesa,  passo 
vioino  a  Roma  in  un  piocolo  paese,  che  si  domanda  Qenazzano : 
ivi  f  u  ed  &  anche  ora  onorata  da  tutto  il  popolo,  perche  ha  fatto 
e  ffifc  rino  ad  oggi  molti  miracoli.     Beate  quelle  due  famiglie  di 
Gioxgio  e  Sclavi  che  hanno  avuta  la  fortuna  di  seguitare  l'im- 
magine  miracolosa   della  Signora  benedetta  portata   da  una 
colonna  di  fuoco  la  notte,  e  da  una  colonna  di  nuvola  il  giorno ! 
^Ia  disgraziati  voi,  0  Cristiani  miei,  che  siete  rimasti  senza  la 
lamina  amorosa !  .  .  .  E  perche,  0  madre  amorosa,  perohe  hai 
abbandonato  gli  orfani  tuoi  senza  ajuto  contro  i  nemici ;  perche 
non  hai  pietd  dei  figli  tuoi,  che  piangono,  che  gemono,  ora  son 
^cun  quattrocento  anni,  senza  di  te  ?     Ah !  mi  pare  che  la 
Signora  benedetta  mi  responda :  *  ah !  io  mi  partii  da  Scodra  pei 
peccati  ;e  non  Bono  ritornata  (riaccostata)  ancora  (?)  perche 
n°n  sono  cessati  ancora  i  peccati ;  che  cessino  i  peccati,  ed  io 
ritorner&  indietro  ! '  " 

Una  salus  victis,  &c. — Compare  Ammian.  16.  2  :  "  Ut  solet 
aonipta  saepe  discrimina  salutis  ultima  desperatio  propulsare." 
Trog.  Pomp.  20.  3 :  "  Dum  honeste  mori  quaerunt,  felicitor 
^eerunt ;  nee  alia  causa  victoriae  f uit,  quam  quod  desperave- 
runt." 

Salus. — Not  safety,  but  preservation  of  life  (Gr.  ouTtipia). 
We  cannot  express  the  meaning  by  a  single  word  in  English. 
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We  come  nearest  to  it  in  the  words  life  and  salvation :  "  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  life  (of  saving  our  lives,  of  salvation)  is  to 
despair  of  life  (of  saving  our  lives,  of  salvation)."  How  preg- 
nant of  meaning  the  expression  is,  is  shown  by  its  repetition  in 
the  same  line — salus,  salutem.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
use  of  salus  in  Ammian's  translation  of  the  reply  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  his  mother,  when,  like  another  Herod's  wife,  she 
pressed  him  to  put  a  certain  person  to  death  in  compliment  to 
her  (14. 11)  :  "  Aliam,  parens  optima,  posce  meroedem ;  hominis 
enim  salus  beneficio  nullo  pensatur."  Compare  also  Turnus  to 
Drances,  Aen.  11.  399 :  "nulla  salus  bello"  [not  there  is  no 
safety  in  war,  but  there  is  no  salvation  for  us  in  war ;  war  will 
not  save  our  lives  and  liberties]. 

Additus  (verse  355)  refers  back  to  super,  verse  348. 

Improba  ventris  . . .  rabies. — Improba  :  "  magna,"  Heyne. 
"  Magna  insatiabilis  voracitas,  et  fames  crucians,"  Forbiger. 
"  Avidus,  insatiabilis,  et  ob  id  audax  et  perstans,"  Forcellini — 
all  utterly  mistaking  our  author's  meaning,  no  less  than  Wag- 
ner, who  refers  us  to  Georg.  1.  119,  where  he  observes  on  "  im- 
probus  anser"  :  "Improbus  commune  nocentium  et  rapacium 
bestiarum  epitheton,  avidam  voracitatem  indicans,  ut  Aen.  9. 62  ; 
12.  250;  omnino  improbus  est  quisquis  modum  non  servat 
proptereaque  improbari  potest — comix  assidue  crocitans,  versu 
388  ;  mons  vehementissime  incitatus,  Aen.  12.  687.  Turn  idem 
epitheton  in  laudem  versum  laborem  imprimis  acrem  indioat, 
infra  vers.  146 ;  de  pervicaci  studio  insidiantis  Arruntis,  Aen. 
11.767.  Intelliges  autem  feros  anseres,  non  domesticos." 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  all  these  so  various  and  even 
contradictory  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  im- 
probus without  the  least  regard  to  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  itself,  and  merely  because  the  meaning  so  assigned  was 
consistent  or  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  context;  merely 
because  in  each  case,  the  word  being  understood  in  the  arbitrary 
sense  assigned  to  it,  the  passage  satisfied  the  a  priori  expectation 
of  the  commentator.  "  Improbus  mons"  was  "  mons  vehemen- 
tissime incitatus"  because  a  mountain  which  fell  at  all  could  not 
but  fall  very  rapidly ;  "  improbus"  applied  to  "  labor"  was  a 
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of  as  great  praise  as,  applied  to  a  goose,  it  was  a  term  of 
dispraise,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  labour  was  in 
itself  praiseworthy,  while  a  goose,  and  especially  a  wild  one, 
r&a  worthy  of  all  reprobation  for  its  destructiveness  to  the 
^r-ass ;  and  in  our  text,  improba  vextris  rabies  was  magna 
v^exttris  rabies,  because  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
*tlia£  the  wolves  should  have  a  most  voracious  appetite.  But 
im.  probus  does  not  signify  either  "  magnus,"  or  "  avidus,"  or 
u  izuatiabilis ;"  neither  is  improbus  ever  a  laudatory  term. 
Ino.'probus  is  always  a  term  of  reprobation,  always  means 
snarly  tricked.  The  falling  mountain  is  "  improbus"  (wicked), 
°Q-  account  of  the  ruin  it  brings  on  everything  which  comes  in  its 
^^^p;  the  goose  is  "  improbus"  (wicked),  on  account  of  the  harm 
ti  *3j068  to  the  grass  and  crops  ;  labour  is  "  improbus"  (wicked), 
use  it  is  painful,  because  it  is  labour ;  and  for  the  same 
,  viz.,  because  it  is  painful,  the  ventris  rabies  of  the 
ves  in  our  text  is  improba  (wicked).  The  commentators 
"^^•e,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  have  not  been  able  to  discern  the 
P^^try;  have  been  completely  puzzled  and  defeated  by  the 
as<icription  of  moral  delinquency,  not  merely  to  brute  animals  but 
t<^  objects  incapable  of  all  feeling;  have  forgotten  the  Xaoc 
«*-«8iic  of  Homer  (//.  A.>  521 ;  Od.  11.  597),  and  the  "  villanous 
***-Xtpetre"  of  the  English  dramatist  (King  Henry  i,  first  part, 


1_ 


4): 


"  and  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
this  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
so  cowardly." 
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360. 

NOX  ATRA  CAVA  CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBRA 


"  Hio  accipere  possumus  perseverasse  quidem  lunam,  sed  fumo 
obscuratum  eius  lumen,  qui  ex  magno  civitatis  incendio  move* 
batur,"  Donat.  "  Hinc  apparet  occidisse  iam  lunam,"  Serving. 
"  Nox  circumvolat,  quippe  alata,"  Heyne,  comparing  8.  369  : 

**  nox  ruit  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alia," 

personifying  night  and  perceiving  no  difficulty.  uAllerdings 
erhellt  der  mond  die  nacht,  aber  er  wird  .  .  .  zeitweise  dureh. 
wolken  verhiillt,"  Ladewig.  "  Die  nacht  hat  auch  wenn  sie  vom 
hellen  mondlicht  beleuchtet  ist  etwas  diisteres,  ein  ihr  eigen- 
thiimliches  helldiinkel ;  in  diesem  erscheinen  die  dunkeln  gehalt- 
losen  schatten,  und  erhohen  gerade  durch  ihr  diinkel  die  unheim- 
lichkeit  der  nacht,  durch  diese  hohlen  schatten  zeigt  sich  gerade 
richt  in  dem  mondscheine  die  schwarze  natur  der  nacht,  die 
schwarze  nacht,"  Kappes,  Progr.  des  Lyceums  zu  Constant, 
Constanz,  1863.  "  Nox  .  .  .  umbra  aliunde  assuta  esse,  oonl. 
340,  coniecit  Ortuinus,  cui  adseiitiri  mavult  Peerlkampus  quam, 
ex  Hor.  Serm.  2.  1.  58,  nox  in  mora  mutare;  et  legit  nox 
Servius :  nobis  tibicen  sane,  sed  is  Vergilianus  videtur,  cf . 
397,  420,  621,"  Eibbeck. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these  glosses  lies  that  great  and  funda- 
mental error  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  viz.,  that  of  taking  figurative  and 
poetic  for  literal  and  prosaic  :  an  error  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the 
exposition  and  understanding  of  Virgil  than  of  Holy  Writ, 
although — happy  chance  for  Virgil's  commentators  no  less  than 
for  the  world ! — not  to  be  arbitrated  by  the  same  arbitrament. 
It  is  not  literal  night  which  circumvolat,,/?^  about,  Aeneas  and 
his  companions  ;  it  is  the  night  of  the  tomb,  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  the  shadow  of  death.     Compare  6.  866  : 

41  sed  nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbra." 
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The  words  are  almost  identical,  yet  no  one  dreams  or  ever 
dreamt  that  it  was  real  literal  night  which  Aeneas  and  the 
Sibyl  saw  flitting  about  the  head  of  Marcellus.  As  surely 
as  it  is  the  gloom  of  death,  the  shadow  of  a  premature  tomb 
which  flits  about  the  head  of  Marcellus,  so  surely  is  it  the 
shadow  of  a  premature  death  which  flits  about  Aeneas  and  his 
companions — vadimus  ha ud  dubiam  in  mortem,  the  theme 
(see  Bern,  on  1.  550),  of  which  our  text  is  the  variation.  In  both 
places — here,  as  in  the  sixth  book — it  is  figurative  not  real 
night  which  is  spoken  of,  exactly  as  it  is  figurative  not  real  night, 
the  darkness  of  death,  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Homeric  original  (Od.  20.  351),  where  the  destruction 
which  is  about  to  overtake  Penelope's  suitors  is  spoken  of  under 
the  same  allegory  under  which  the  destruction  impending  over 
Aeneas  and  his  party  is  spoken  of  in  our  text : 

adctXoi,  rt  kokov  ro5c  va<r;(«rc  ;  vvkti  utv  v/itur 
ciAvarat  K*<pa\cu  re,  wpoacnra  re,  vtpBc  re  yowa- 
oifutyn  8«  8e8ifc,  Htbcutpurrcu  5e  irapciar 
cufiari  8'  cppa&arcu  roixot  koXcu  rt  fitffoifjuw 
eidfltAfltr  8e  xAcov  vpodvpov,  tr\tuj  8e  kcu  av\rjy 
itucvvy  E/>e/9o<r5c  vxo  (o<pov  tjtKios  5c 
ovpavov  t£a*okv\*  kcucjj  b*  tTibtbpOfitv  ax^vs. 

Compare  also  («),  Quint.  Smyrn.  12.  540  (Cassandra  warning 
the  Trojans) : 

a  SciAoi,  vw  (fiji/xty  xnro  £o<f>ov   afi<pi  yap  tj/juv 
e/i-rActov  rrvpos  affrv  kcu  aifiaros,  178c  tcai  oirov 
AetryaAeov*  wayrrj  8c  rtpaara  btucpvotvra 
aOavaroi  $cuvov<n%  kcu  ev  woffi  Kcifit$'  o\c$pov. 

(b)f  Sil.  9.  44  (Aemilius  Paullus  adjuring  Varro  not  to 
expose  his  soldiers,  "has  animas,"  to  certain  destruction  by 
immediately  engaging  in  battle  with  Hannibal — adjuring  them 
too,  not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  broad  daylight) : 

'*  *  per  toties,'  inquit,  *  concusaae  moeiiia  Romae, 

perque  has,  nox  Stygia  quas  iain  circumvolat  umbra % 
insontes  animas,  cladi  parce  obviiis  ire.'  " 

(«),  and  the  less  figurative,  less  mistakeable,  language  of  Horace, 
Sat.  #. 1.  58 :  "  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis,"  where  we  have  not 
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only  the  circumvolare  but  the  very  ater  of  our  text  applied 
to  death  under  his  own  proper  name,  (if),  and  of  Faliso.  Cyneget. 
•V+7: 

"  stat  fatum  supra,  tot  unique  avidissimus  Orcus 
pascitur,  et  nigris  orbem  rircumsotutt  alis," 

where  we  have  death  again  ("  Orcus")  preying  like  a  greedy 
vulture  on  the  world,  and  swooping  round  it  on  his  black  noisy 
wings.     Also  (e),  Stat.  Thvh.  1.  .+6  : 

"  impia  iam  merita  serutatus  lumina  dextra 
mereerat  aeterna  damnatuin  nocte  pudorem 
Oedipodes,  loDgaque  animain  »ub  morte  tenebat. 
ilium  indulgentem  tenehria  imacque  recessu 
Mulis,  innspectos  caelo  radiisque  penatcs 
wrvaiitoin,  tamon  a**qduig  riroumvolat  alii* 
sacva  i/*V*  aninii,  M-cleiiimqiie  in  peetore  Dirae," 

where  consciousness,  the  figurative  day  or  light  of  life,  flits 
"  assiduis  alis  ''  about  Oedipus,  exactly  as  in  our  text  death,  the 
figurative  night  of  life,  flits  cava  umbra  about  Aeneas  and  his 
companions.  (,/"),  Stat.  Sitr.  5.  1.  $16  (of  Abascantius  mourn- 
ing at  his  wife's  funeral) : 

.     .     .     "  sed  toto  spectator  in  agmine  eoniux 
solus ;  in  hunt-  magnae  flectuntur  lumina  Roroae, 
ceu  iuvenes  natos  suprema  ad  busta  ferentem  : 
is  dolor  in  vultu ;  tantum  crincsque  genaeque 
uoil  t«  habent" 

[there  is  so  much  of  night,  i.  e.,  the  night  (the  darkness)  of 
Hades  (of  death,  of  the  grace),  about  them"],  (g),  Lucan,  7.  177 
(of  the  omens  preceding  the  battle  of  Pharsalia)  : 

"  inque  vicem  vultus  tenebris  mirantur  apertos, 
et  pallere  diem,  galeisque  ineumbere  noctctn, 
defunctosque  patre*,  et  cinu'tns  sanguinis  umbras* 
ante  oculos  volitare  suoe" 

[their  faces  are  covered  with  darkness  ;  the  day  loses  its  colour,  and 
night  (i.  e.,  the  gloom  of  death)  broods  on  their  helmets]. 

As  lux  is  life  (see  Rem.  on  6.  721),  life  considered  as  light,  so 

*  This  reading  makes  better  sense  than  the  ttfiter  : 

"  dcfur.ctos  ulularc  patrcs  ct  sanguinis  umbras." 
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11  ox  is  death,  death  considered  as  darkness,  Hades,  L  e.,  aftSijc, 
ttbi  nan  est  videre,  as  (fc),  Aen.  6.  828  : 

11  Concordes  animae  nunc,  et  dum  nocte  premuntur, 
heu,  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  si  lumina  vitae 
attigerint,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt !  " 

Compare,  in  addition  to  the  above  (I),  Hor.  Carm.  1.  If.  16  : 
**  lam  te  premet  nox,  f  abulaeque  manes"  (in  both  which  examples 
nox,  the  night  of  death,  i.  e.,  death,  not  circumvolat,  flits  abont 
ready  to  alight  on  you,  but  actually  alights  and  oppresses 
premit)).     {j),  Hor.  Od.  1.  28.  15  : 

.     .     .     "'  oinnes  una  manet  nox, 
'  et  calcanda  semel  via  leti** 

(in  which  example  "nox  "  (death)  neither  oppresses  nor  flits 
round  threatening  to  oppress,  but  awaits  at  a  distance.  We 
have  thus  the  three  degrees :  manet,  at  a  distance ;  circumvolat, 
close  at  hand ;  premit,  actually  on  you :  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fourth  degree,  more  than  circumvolat  and  less  than  premit^  viz., 
tircumdat,  entirely  surrounds  and  encloses;  as,  Georg.  U*  iOT 
(Eurydiee  speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  feror  ingenti  circumdata  noctey 
invalidaaque  tibi  tendens,  heu !  non  tua,  palma*"). 

Compare  also  (k)9  Eurip.  Ion,  llfGo  (Creusa,  who  has  just  found 
her  son  Ion  alive,  whom  she  believed  to  have  perished  when  he 
was  exposed  at  his  birth) : 

avrifia  8*  Epc;£0cvf, 
o  re  yifftrwras  80/10*  omrcn  vvxra  8c/>Kcrat, 
acXiov  avafi\*ic*i  Kafivaffiv 

(where  we  again  have  in  the  one  sentence  both  figures  :  seeing 
night  equivalent  to  dead,  and  seeing  the  light  equivalent  to  living  ; 
as  we  have  also  both  figures  (I),  Senec.  Thcb.  2£7  (Oedipus 
speaking) : 

.    .     .     '*  protinus  qitusdam  editos 
nox  ocoupavit,  et  novae  luci  atatulit*'). 

(ift),  Aesch.  Choeph.  51  (ed.  Ahrens) : 

onjAtot,  fipoTOtfruyus 
&ro<poi  KaKvwrovci  tofiovs 
8c<nror«r  $a*aroi*i 
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[sunless,  hateful,  darkness  covers  tlte  home  with  deaths  (i.  e.,  the 
darkness  of  death  covers  the  house)"],  (ft),  Soph.  Oed.  Colon.  1680 
(Antigone  after  the  death  of  Oedipus)  : 

t«  yap9  or*  fiffr   Apys 
fiyr*  irorros  amcicvpffcv, 
affKowot  8c  vAoiccs  t^iap^atf 
§p  atp  ay  €  i  rin  fiopat  <f*po/xtror  ; 
raKaiva'  v*v  B'  o\*$pta 
kv{  c*-'  ofifiatrw  /9c/9airc, 
v*s  yap  if  tip'  crnoy  yap 
vovrioy  kAvSwk*  aXw/tcreu  £tov 
Sv<rourrov  *£ofity  rpotpav; 

[night  (i.  e.,  tf/£  shadow,  the  darkness,  of  death)  Jiath  come  over  m?/ 
eyes :  "  Quid  enim  ?  utpote  in  quern  nee  Mars  neo  pontus  iiruit ; 
sed  quae  oeulos  fugiunt,  inferorum  loca  eum  ablatum  absorpse- 
runt  inoomperto  leti  genere"].  (©)*  Horn.  //.  16.  567  (oi  Jupiter 
bringing,  not  real  night,  but  the  darkness  of  death,  wkt  oXorjis 
over  those  who  were  combating  for  the  corpse  of  Sarpedon) : 

Zcv*  8'  (Tt  vvkt    okorjv  Tavvtr*  KpUTtpTJ  VfffllVIJ, 
o<f>pa  <pi\w  T€pi  irat&t  fiaxy*  o\oos  vovos  *irj. 

(p),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  721  (apostrophizing  Argus,  whom  Mercury- 
has  just  killed)  : 

"  Arge,  iaces 

.     .    .    ccntumquo  oeulos  nox  occupat  una" 

[one  darkness  of  death].    (q)9  Ovid,  Met.  5.  70  : 

.    .     .    "atille 
iam  morions,  oculia  Hub  node  natantibus  atra, 
circumspexit  Athin" 

[the  approach  of  dark  night  (i.e.,  of  death)],  (r),  Claud.  Rajtt. 
Pros.  2.  221  (Proserpine  to  Dis)  : 

44  noete  tua  contcntus  abi ;  quid  viva  sepultis 
admiscos  ?  nostrum  quid  proteris  ad  vena  mundum  ?" 

[content  with  thine  own  night  (i.e.,  the  night  of  Hades)].  (s)9 
Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3,  p.  220  :    "  nox  sua  prosequitur  currum" 
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[his  own  night  {the  darkness  of  Hades)  accompanies  tJie  chariot  (of 
Dis)].     (f),  Claud.  Rapt  Pros.  3y  p.  80  : 

"  sod  tunc  ipsa,  sui  iam  non  ambagious  ullis 
nuntia,  materno  facies  ingesta  sopori. 
namque  videbatur  tenebroso  obtecta  recessu 
carceris,  et  saevis  Proserpina  vincta  catena, 
non  qualem  Siculis  olim  mandaverat  arris, 
nee  qualem  roseis  nuper  convallibus  Aetnae 
suspexere  deae.    squalebat,  pulchrior  auro, 
caesaries,  et  nox  oculonim  infecerat  ignes, 
exbaustusque  gelu  pallet  rubor,  ille  superbi 
flammeus  oris  honos,  et  non  censura  pruinis 
membra  colorantur  picei  cab'gine  regni." 

•>  ,  SU.  8.  100  : 

11  beu  sacri  vatum  errores !  dum  numina  noctis 
eliciunt,  spondentque  novis  medicamina  curis, 
quod  vidi  deeepta  nefas  ?" 

(r !,  Sil.  13.  707  (the  shade  of  Paullus  to  Scipio)  : 

"  lux  Italum,  cuius  spectavi  Martia  facta, 
multum  uno  maiora  viro,  descendere  nocti, 
atque  babitanda  scmel  subigit  quis  viscro  regna  ?'* 

{tr),  Sil.  5.  241 : 

.     .     .     "  nisi  quern  Deus  ima  colcntum 
damnnssot  Stygiae  noeti." 

(.*?),  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  279  (Megara  calling  on  Hercules,  who  is 
in  Hades,  to  return) : 

44  emerge,  coniux,  ntquc  dispulsas  manu 
abrumpe  tenebras ;  nulla  si  retro  via, 
iterque  clausum  est,  orbe  diducto  redi ; 
et  quidquid  atra  noctc  possessum  latet, 
emitte  tecum,* ' 

where  "  tenebras  "  is  the  darkness  of  Hades,  and  "  atra  nocte  " 
the  dark  night  of  Hades,  (y),  Sil.  13.  270  :  "  dum  oopia  noctis" 
[irhifst  we  have  the  poicer  to  die9  whilst  we  may  die  if  ice  please \. 
(*),  Sil.  13.  126 : 

"hacc  [cerva],  aevi  vitaeque  tenax,  felixqne  senectam 
mille  indef  essos  viridem  duxisse  per  annos, 
seclorum  numero  Troianis  condita  tecta 
aequabat ;  sed  enira  longo  nox  venerat  aevo."* 

*  Upon  tbis  passage  Ernesti  remarks :  "  Meo  sensu  voc.  noctis  nude  positum 
nunc,  praesertim  dc  cerva,  aliquid  duri  nabet,  quamvis  mortis  notioni  significandac 
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Compare  also,  (#r),  our  own  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  act  5r 
so.  8  (Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi)  : 

"  night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  uiy  bones  would  rest, 
that  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour/' 

To  all  these  instances  we  may,  perhaps,  add,  Anally  (I*3),  Sil. 
2.  574,  where  the  true  reading  is  very  probably  not  "  morte 
obita,"  but,  with  the  Oxford  and  Cologne  MSS.,  "noote  obita/* 
As  nox  is,  figuratively,  death  (the  darkness  of  death),  so  it 
is  also  sometimes  figuratively  sleep  (the  darkness  of  sleep),  ex.  gi\ 
4.  529  : 


.     .     "  neque  unquam 


solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  poo  tore  noctcm 
accipit,' 


t» 


where  the  second  clause  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  first,  and 
"  noctem  "  (the  darkness  of  sleep)  is  used  instead  of  "  somnos" 
isleep  itself),  in  order  that  the  identical  word  may  not  be  re- 
peated. 

With  the  use  of  nox  for  mors  compare  the  use  of  lux  (and 
0aoc  in  Greek)  for  salus  (Germ,  hcil,  Eng.  salvation),  as  Aen. 
:I.  281 : 

"o  lux  Dardauiae,  spes  o  fldissinia  ToucHim," 

and  Horn.  27. 17.  61  o  : 

Kai  rw  fity  <paos  ijKSfy,  afiwt  St  wiKccs  i}/tf<P» 

where  ^aoc  is  so  entirely  salus,  and  the  original  meaning  so  en- 
tirely out  of  view,  that  <f>aog  is  opposed  to  17/uo/o,  exactly  as  in 
our  text  nox  is  so  entirely  death  and  the  original  meaning  so 
entirely  out  of  view,  that  our  author  is  not  prevented  from  using 
the  expression  illius  noctis  in  the  very  next  line  by  any  appre- 
hension that  the  reader  might  understand  the  noctis  of  that  line 
to  be  the  nox  of  the  preceding,  and  to  have  illius  added  to  it 


passim  adhibuerunt  summi  poetae.  Ita  et  infra  vs.  270  ;  8.  141  ('  Di  longae  noc- 
tis*); Ovid,  Heroxd.  10.  llf  :  *  aeterna  nox.'  "  These  observations  Ernesti  would 
hardly  have  made  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  word  having  been  equally  "nude 
positum  "  in  the  same  sense  no  less  than  twice  by  Virgil,  and  of  the  constant  use 
made  both  by  hip  own  author  and  Virgil,  and  others,  of  lux  without  any  explana- 
tory adjunct,  in  the  son^e  of  lifV. 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  it  to  be  so,  and  o  preventing 
the  reader  from  mistaking  it  for  any  other  (see  Eem.  on  2. 
586).  Compare  Eurip.  Elect  r.  866  (ed.  Fix)  (Electra  exulting 
in  Orestes'  murder  of  Aegisthus)  : 

*  <ptyyos,  *  rtBpitnroy  tj\iov  trckasi 
v  yaia  kcu  rv£,  rjy  *$€pKojAr)y  wapos, 
rw  Ofifia  rovfior  afiwrvxcu  r  cAcrfcfoi, 
t»€i  wrpos  *ewT*K9V  Aiyt<r$os  Qovtvs 

(where  the  0«yyoc  and  TtOpimrov  nXiov  <rt\ag  are  not  the  real 
light  of  day  and  splendour  of  the  four-in-hand  sun,  but  spiritual 
light,  the  light  of  the  soul,  t.  e.9  joy  and  rejoicing ;  and  yuta  and 
•'v£,  not  earth  and  night,  but,  as  we  would  say,  the  mortal  gloom 
or  darkness  of  the  sold,  t.  e.,  sorrow  and  mourning).  Compare 
also  Eurip.  Med.  827  (ed.  Fix)  : 

...     act  9ia  \afiTporarov 
paivorrcs  a&pccs  aiStpos.     .     . 

Quint.  Calab.  11.  507  (of  the  combat  between  Memnon  and 
Achilles,  in  which  Memnon  is  killed)  : 

Keu  vv  Kt  iff  fiaxapfffaiv  afi*i\ixos  tfurart  tiripts, 
ffi  fill  vw'  try«Tirf<Ti  Atos  fi*ya\o0p€fi*Tao 
&OICU  Of'  CLflQOTtpOKri  $ovs  txartpSt  wapearaM 
Krjpts'  tp*firairj  fitv  tfirj  wort  Mcfivoros  rfropt 
fait  p  ij  8*  o/t^'  Ax«Ai?a  &at<ppoya~ 

See  Bern,  on  "  morte  resignat,"  4.  244. 

ClRCUMVOLAT,  TrtfMnriTai,  TrtpiiroTarai,  flits  about  like  a 
rapacious  bird — a  hawk,  or  kite,  or  eagle — ready  to  pounce  upon 
its  prey.     Compare  Ovid,  Met  2.  716  : 

"  ut  volucris  visis  rapidis-sima  miluus  extis, 
dum  timet,  et  densi  circumstant  sacra  miniatri, 
flectitur  in  gyrum,  nor  longius  audet  abire, 
Bpemquc  suam  mot  is  avidus  circnmvolat  alis." 

(kd.  Tyr.  U81  (Chor.,  of  guilty  Oedipus) : 

.     .     to  8*  etfi 
fctrra  wtpivorarai 

£the  Delphic  oracles  fly  about  him  always  no  matter  where  he 
goes]. 
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Independently  of  all  argument  drawn  from  the  parallels 
afforded  both  by  Virgil  himself  and  other  writers,  this  word 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  night  spoken  of  can  by  no 
possibility  be  natural  night,  the  night  time,  inasmuch  as  natu- 
ral night,  the  night  time,  whether  literal  or  personified,  never 
flits  about  (circumvolat),  ready  to  alight,  but  not  alighting, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  always  either  present  or  absent,  or  if 
neither,  is  coming,  or  going,  never  flits  about  without  alighting. 
Therefore  nox  silet,  incubat,  praecipitat,  ruit,  est,  au/ert,  subit, 
operit,  tenet,  torqnet,  cantingit,  invertit,  abit,  adest,  agitur,  incipit, 
renity  transit,  but  so  far  as  I  know  never  circumvolat  It  follows* 
that  the  nox  of  our  text  is  neither  literal  night,  the  night  time, 
nor  the  literal  night  personified,  the  goddess  Nox,  but  figurative 
night,  the  night  or  darkness  of  death  or  the  grave.  If  it  is  the 
real  literal  night  which  circumvolat  about  Aeneas  and  his  party, 
they  must  be  in  the  day,  and  only  occasionally  shadowed  by 
the  night,  which  is  absurd.  If  it  is  the  goddess  Night  which 
circumvolat  about  Aeneas  and  his  party,  why  does  she  only 
flit  about  and  not  alight  ?  why  does  she  only  circumtolare  about 
those  whom  night,  no  matter  whether  physical  or  personified, 
has  already  involved — 

"  vertitur  interea  caelum,  et  ruit  oreano  nox, 
involvens  umbra  magna  terramque  polumque 
Myrmidonumque  dolos." 

How  is  this  picture  to  be  reconciled  with  the  alleged  picture  in 
our  text,  whether  of  real  literal  night  or  the  goddess  Night 
only  flitting  about,  not  already  alighted  on,  Aeneas  and  his 
comrades  P 

Nox  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra  once  rightly  under- 
stood, a  new  light  breaks  in  on  the  whole  context,  and  the  etio- 
logy of  the  description  stands  clear  before  us.  Death,  death, 
death,  everywhere,  before,  behind,  around,  is  the  picture  the 
poet  has  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  presents  to  his  reader  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  colour.  Death  has  been  suggested 
to  Aeneas  in  his  dream  by  the  vision  of  the  mangled  Hector. 
Death  is  his  first  thought,  as,  roused  from  his  sleep,  he  rushe* 
out  of  his  house, "  pulchrumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis.,,  Death 
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is  the  first  word  of  the  first  person  he  meets — "  Fuimus  Troes :" 
tre  are  all  lost,  all  dead  and  gone.  Death  is  his  own  first  word  to 
the  little  band  which  gathers  round  him  (moriamur  et  in  media 
arma  ruamus).  It  is  to  death  he  goes  with  them  (vadimus 
haud  dubiam  in  mortem)  ;  it  is  death,  the  darkness  of  death, 
which  flits  about  them  as  they  go  (nox  atra  cava  circumvolat 
umbra).  "Who,"  he  exclaims,  "shall  tell  the  deaths  of  that 
fatal  night  ?"- 

QVI8  CLADEM  ILLIl'S  NOCTI8,    QVI4  FUN ERA  FA3TIM) 
KXPLICRT  ? 

It  is  death  in  its  ooncretest  form  which  is  on  every  side  of  them, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  very  temples  of  the  gods — 

PLVRIMA  PERQUB  VIA8  HTERNUXTUR  INERTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA,  PERQUB  DOM08  ET  RKLIGIOSA  DEO  RUM 
LIMINA. 

His  very  enemies  are  dying  beside  him  (victoresque  cadunt 
daxai),  and  everything  is  one  picture  of  mourning,  fright,  and 
death — 

.      .      .      CRUDELIS  VBIQUB 
Ll'CTUft,  VBIQUB  PAYOR,  ET  PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO. 

To  the  objection  that  Aeneas  does  not  die — on  the  contrary, 
escapes  and  lives  to  tell  the  story — the  answer  is  supplied  by 
Aeneas  himself.  The  whole  of  the  little  band  except  three, 
viz.,  Iphitus,  Pelias,  and  Aeneas  himself,  perishes.  Choroebus 
falls,  Bipheus  falls,  Hypanis  falls,  Dymas  falls,  Fantheus  falls, 
and  if  Aeneas  himself  does  not  fall,  it  is  because  the  fates  do 
not  allow  it,  not  because  he  was  not  every  moment  in  danger  of 
falling: 

"  lliaci  cinercs  et  flamma  cxtrcina  mcomm, 
testor  in  occasu  vestro  nee  tela  nee  ullas 
▼itavisse  vices  Danauni,  et,  »i  fata  fuioaent 
ut  cadcrem,  mcruisse  manu." 

Similar  to  the  indication  of  death,  whether  present  or  near 
at  hand,  by  darkness,  but  of  less  frequent  occurrence  among 
writers  and  infinitely  more  striking,  is  its  indication  by  mouldi- 
nees,  as  Ballata  di  Garentim  (Camarda,  appondice,  p.  98)  (Garen- 
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tina  addressing  the  ghost  of  Constantine,  which  she  takes  for 
Const untine  himself) : 

Ko<TTayrtv€t  ipe  /fe'Aa, 
vje  vseyye  re  Kenje  ov  <rsox*  [«»*•  <rsoye], 
xpax^re  [ww.  Kpay]  rov  [/«*.  r  cvBe  ?  re]  ijep1  ** 
jaw  re  fiouybvKovafii  re  \jiouxov\ovafu  rt\. 

Tapevrivc%  fiorpa  ifiry 
KOfiyoi  ffsKovwerafier 
KpaxfTC  [ins.  Kpayere]  fir  fiovyovKoi  [/xovxovXoi]  ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda : 

' '  Costantino,  f ratel  mio, 
un  segno  f  uncsto  io  veggo, 
lc  spalle  tue  spaziose 
sono  ammuffato. 

"  Garentina,  sorella  mia, 
il  fumo  doi  moschetti 
le  spalle  mi  covri  di  muffa,  [mi  fece  am  muffin']." 

Cava. — Heyne  is  right  ( "  Quatenus  ipsi  ea  cireumdantiir  "), 
and  Conington  well  quotes  1.  520,  "  nube  cava . . .  amicti."  The 
English  expressions  under  cover  of  the  night,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  are  analogous.     Compare  also  Sil.  13.  204  : 


"  et,  ni  caeca,  shut  terras  nox  conderet  atro, 


»» 


where  the  same  notion,  viz.,  of  embracing,  containing,  or  en- 
veloping, is  expressed  by  "  sum,"  as  is  expressed  by  cava  in 
our  text. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  cava  should  not  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  inane,  Germ,  leer,  Engl,  empty. 
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361-369. 

QUIS  CLADEM  ILLIUS  NOCTIS  QUIS  FUNERA  FANDO 
EXPLICET  AIT  POSS1T  LAl'KYMIS  AEQUARE  LABORED* 
URBS  AXTIQUA  RUIT  MULTOS  DOM1XATA  PER  AXXOS 
PLUR1MA  PERQIE  VIA8  STERNUXTURf  INERTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA  PERQUE  DOM  OS  ET  RELIGIOSA  DEORUM 
L1MINA  NEC  SOLI  POKXAS  DAXT  SANGUINE  TEUCRI 
QUONDAM  ETIAM  VICT  IS  REDIT  IN  PRAECORDIA  VIRTUS 
V1CTORESQUE  CADUNT  DANAI  CRUDELIS  UB1QUE 
LUCTUS  UBIQUE  PAVOR  ET  PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO 

Ilijus  noctis. — Not  referring  at  all  to  the  nox  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  verse  (which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  not  the 
real  literal  night,  or  night  time,  the  figurative  night  of  death), 
but  to  the  night  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  describing. 
and  which  has  not  been  specially  mentioned  since  verse  250 : 

"  vcrtitur  interea  caelum  ct  rait  occano  wo./, 
involvens  umbra  magna  terramque  polunifjue 
Myrmidon umquc  dolos." 

Therefore  the  illius,  that  night,  that  fatal  night  t  the  last  of  Trot/. 
The  only  excuse  which  occurs  to  me  for  this  so  deceptive  use  of 
the  same  word  in  one  verse  in  a  figurative,  and  in  the  very  next 
in  a  literal,  sense,  is  that  the  passages  to  which  the  two  verses 
belong  may  have  been  written  at  different  times,  and  afterwards 
put  together  without  sufficient  circumspection.  The  excuse 
would  be  more  valid  if  it  did  not  unfortunately  happen  that 
we  find  a  similar  confusion  of  expression  occurring  so  often 
elsewhere,  and  even  where  no  such  excuse  is  possible,  viz., 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence :  ex.  gt\,  12.  684,  "  montis" 
is  literal,  and  means  a  mountain,  and  in  the  same  sentence, 


*  Laboeks,  Med.  ;  om.  in  the  other  first-claw  MSS. ;  so  also  Ed.  Princ;  P. 
3Ianut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  ;  Philippe  ;  Pottier ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 

i  Stmwvxtur,  FaL  and  Med. ;  om.  in  the  other  first-class  MSS.  ;  so  also  Ed. 
J*rinc.,  and  the  editions  of  P.  Manutiu*,  D.  Ileinsius,  X.  Heinous  (1670),  Phi- 
lippe, Pottier,  Haupt,  and  Ribbeck. 
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verse  687,  "  mons  "  is  figurative,  and  means  a  great  stone  which 
has  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  ("  montis  ") — a  confu- 
sion of  literal  and  figurative  inexcusable  even  in  an  Eton  ode. 
See  Rem.  on  "sequor,"  4.  384,  and  compare  the  similarly  in- 
considerate application  by  Lucan  (4.  452)  of  "  moles,"  in  one 
verse  to  a  ship,  and  in  the  next  verse  but  two,  to  a  rock : 

.     .     .     "  noc  prima,  neque  ilia, 
quae  8equitur,  tardata  ratis ;  sed  tcrtia  nwles 
haesit,  ct  ad  cautes  addncto  f  une  sccuta  est. 
impendent  cava  saxa  mari ;  niituraque  semper 
etat  (minim ! )  moles  ;  et  ailvis  acquor  imtmbmt.*9 

Inertia.  —  "  Imbellia,  ut  senum,  infantum,  feminarum," 
Heyne,  Voss,  Wagner,  Thiel.  I  think  not,  but  which  had  offered 
no  resistance,  which  had  died  inertly,  as  was  to  be  judged  by  their 
being  found  lying  there,  ejr.  (jr.,  killed  without  either  arms  in 
their  hands,  or  arms  on  their  persons,  without  any  signs  of 
struggle  or  battle,  and  without  any  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy 
being  mixed  up  among  their  own.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  7.  5U2 
(of  the  war-horse  dying  by  disease,  in  his  stall) : 

.     •     .     "  veterumquc  oblitus  honorum, 
ad  praesepe  gemit,  leto  moriturus  inert  i." 

Ibid.,  12.  361  (of  the  pine  trunk  which  Demoleon  had  thrown 
at  Theseus  without  hitting  him)  : 

4 '  non  tamen  arbor  inert  cecidit :  nam  Crantoris  alti 
abscindit  ingulo  pectusque  humcruinquc  Kinistrum." 

That  it  is  not  terrified  or  wounded,  and  still  alive  and  breathing 
bodies  which  lie  prostrate  (stern untur),  but  dead  bodies,  is 
shown  by  the  immediately  succeeding  nec  soli  poenas  daxt 

SANGUINE   TEUCR1,   .    .    .  VJCTORES   CADUNT   DANAI,   informing   US 

that  Greeks  have  in  some  instances  fallen  also,  viz.,  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  Trojans  have  mustered  up  sufficient 
courage  to  resist  and  attack  the  aggressors  in  their  turn : 

QVONDAM  ETIAM  VICTIS  REI>IT  IN  PKAECOKDIA  VIRTUS. 

And  that  the  bodies  so  lying  dead  and  prostrate  are  not  merely 
the  bodies  of  old  men,  women,  and  children  (*'  imbellia  corpora," 
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Heyne,  Voss,  Wagner,  Thiel),  but  the  bodies  of  unresisting 
persons  (inertia  corpora),  is  shown  by 

QUONDAM  ETIAM  VICTI8  KEDIT  IN  PRAECORDIA  VIETU8, 

informing  us  that  in  some  instances  resistance  has  actually  been 
made,  and  the  aggressors  too  have  fallen.  Thus  plurima  cor- 
pora has  its  tally  in  quondam  victores  danat  ;  sternuntur, 
its  tally  in  cadunt;  and  inertia,  its  tally  in  victis  redit  in 

PRAECORDIA  VIRTUS. 

The  word  so  wholly  misunderstood  by  modern  commen- 
tators has  been  more  or  less  nearly  guessed  at  by  some  of  the 
ancient.  Thus,  while  Servius  hesitates  between  "  non  repug- 
nantia,"  "  inertia  dum  occiduntur,"  and  "  per  somnum  iner- 
tia," Cynthius  Cenetensis  accepts  the  first  of  the  three  guesses, 
and  adds :  "  ut  inquit  Dictys  Cretensis,  vice  pecudum  interficie- 
bantur  Troiani." 

Domos. — In  my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana"  I  connected  domos 

and  religiosa  deorum  limina  intimately  together,  so  as  to 

make  the  sense  domos  religiosas  deorum.     I  have  been  induced 

to  change  my  opinion  and  to  consider  domos  as  affording  a 

separate  view  from  religiosa  deorum  limina,  first,  because 

the  picture  gains  thereby  in  richness,  not  only  the  streets  and 

temples  being  filled  with  dead  bodies,  but  the  palaces  also ;  and, 

secondly,  because  In  the  precisely  similar  picture  presented  by 

Sallust,  Bell.  Catil.  50:  "  Fana  atque  domos  exspoliari;  caedem, 

inoendia  fieri;  postremo  armis,  cadaveribus,  cruore,  atque  luctu, 

omnia  compleri,"  as  well  as  In  the  not  very  dissimilar  picture 

presented  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  3.  83  :  "  Quas  [faces],  ubi  praedam 

egesserant,  in  vacuas  domos  et  inania  templa,  per  lasciviam  iacu- 

labantur,"  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  "  domos "  is  not 

temples  of  the  gods,  but  the  dicelliugs  of  the  richer  citizens,  the 

palaces,  as  there  is  also  no  doubt  in  the  following  passages : 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  76  (Phoebus  to  Phaethon) : 

"  forsitan  et  lucos  illic  urbesque  domosquo 
concipias  animo,  delubraquc  ditia  donia 


esse." 


Lucan,  7.  716  :  "  pandunt  templa,  domos.'9   Stat.  Tlicb.  10.  881 : 

.     .     .     "et  truneas  rupes  in  templa  domosque 
praecipitat,  frangitque  suls  iam  moenibus  urbem." 
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Aristides,  Rhodiaca,  Gavarot  kcit    oik  tag,  ev  <epocc,  tv  Oupatc, 
tv  TtvXatQ.    And  our  author  himself,  11.  882 : 

.    .     .     "  inter  tuta  domonim 
confhd  expirant  animas." 

Domos,  the  houses  par  excellence,  i.  e.,  the  great  houses,  the 
palaces,  Fr.  hdtels,  the  common  houses  being  "  tecta."  Compare 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  18 :  "  nee  defuere  qui  arguerent  viros  gravi- 
tatem  adseverantes,  quod  domos,  villas  [sciz.  Britannic!},  id 
temporis,  quasi  praedam  divisissent."  P)id.  13.  U  •*  "  Discretam 
domum  et  rempublicam"  [the  royal  palaefatqd  the  republic  nhould 
be  kept  distinct].  Stock,  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  15l$t&  "  Tota  in  urhe, 
iuxta  Victorem,  fuere  insulae  26602,  domm  780." 

From  this  use  of  domus  to  signify  a  great  house  or  palaoe, 
a  house  standing  by  itself,  flows  naturally  its  use  for  a  temple, 
a  temple  being  par  excellence  the  house,  not  only  on  aoeount 
of  its  great  size  and  splendour,  butaaft  -account  of  its  being  con- 
secrated to  a  superior  being ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  even  at 
the  present  day  the  principal  church  in  a  city  called  il  duamo. 
The  same  use  of  eweoc  is  common  in  Greek.  Compare  Prooop* 
do  Aedif.  1.  10:  /uc\pi  <c  top  A/dcoc  kakovfitvov  oikov.  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  279  (ed.  Schutz)  : 

07}<r*ty  rporcua,  iro\c/ii«y  8'  t(T0r)^ara 
\a<pvpa  Zoumv  iovpiwkrix^  *y*ois  tio/xots. 

Eeligiosa:  <rreligiosa  sunt  quae  non  vulgo  ac  temere, 
sed  cum  castitate  ceremoniaque  adeunda  et  reverenda  et  reformi- 
danda  simt  magis  quam  invulganda,"  Aul.  Gellius,  4.  9.  9. 

Victoresque  cadunt  danai.     Compare  II.  17.  361  : 

•  .  .  Tot  J*  ayxurrtvot  tTurrov 
ptKpoi  Qfxov  Tptatav  Kai  vxtpficvewv  twucoupwy, 
koi  Aavauv.  ovBf  ot  yap  opcufiam  y*  t/xaxovro. 

Plurima  mortis  imago. — "Aut  definitio  timoris  est,  aut 
varietas  mortis  ostenditur,  i.e.,  gladio,  igni,  ruina.  Aut  fre- 
quentissima,  aut  praesentissima,"  Servius.  "  Plurima  mortis 
imago,  h.  e.,  ubique  caedes  facta  cernitur ;  passim  caeeorum 
<*adavera  proiecta.  Magis  hoc  acoommodatum  antecedentibua, 
quam    varias    caedis   formas    et   genera   intelligere,"    Heyne. 
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Imago;  forma,  genus/'  Wagner  (1861),  quoting  Taoit.  Hist. 
*>-  28:  "Integri  cum  sauciis,  semineces  cum  exspirantibus  vol- 
v\mtur  varia  pereuntium  forma,  et  omni  imagine  mortiiun." 
44  Imago  mortis  est,  credo,  quod  Valerius  Flaccus,  6.  419,  dixit 
—forma  necis,"  Peerlkamp. 

Plurima  mortis  imago  is  not  "ubique  caedes  facta  cer- 
nitur,"  because  we  have  had  "  ubique  caedes  facta  oernitur " 
already,  viz.,  verse  364 : 

PLURIMA  PERQVB  VI AS  STERNUNTVR  INEHTIA  PAS8IM 
CORPORA,  PBRQUB  DOMOS  ET  RELIOI08A  DEORUM 
LIMINA, 

and  although  such  repetition  were  very  usual  and  allowable  in 
the  form  of  variation  to  a  theme,  it  had  been  intolerable  here,  as 
the  winding  up  and  peroration  of  a  long  passage  already  con- 
taining the  identical  thought.      Neither  is  flurima  mortis 
imago  "  variae  forniae  et  genera  caedis,"  because  although,  as 
shown  by  Wagner's  quotation  from  Tacitus,  the  words  might, 
under  different  circumstances,  viz.,  where  such  meaning  was,  as 
in  Wagner's  quotation,  pointed  out  by  the  context,  or  even  where 
such  meaning  was  consistent  with  the  context,  be  so  interpreted, 
tliey  cannot  be  so  interpreted  here,  where  such  meaning  is  not 
only  not  pointed  out  by  the  context,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the 
context,  since  to  say  that  the  slaughter  was  of  different  kinds 
affords  a  peroration  so  weak  and  unimpressive  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  unsuitable  than  that  afforded  by  the  interpretation  proposed 
by  Heyne.     What,  then,  is  flurima  mortis  imago  ?    I  reply  : 
a  very  great  picture  of  death,  a  very  great  likeness  or  appear- 
ance of  death — death  appeared  everywhere  around  and  about, 
everything  which  was  to  be  seen  spoke  of  death,  suggested  the 
idea  of  death ;  the  very  sense  in  which  the  word  imago  is  used 
(#»},  by  Servius,  at  12.  606  :  "  Moris  fuit  apud  veteres,  ut  ante 
rogos  regum  humanus  sanguis  effunderetur,  vel  captivorum  vel 
gladiatorum ;  quorum  si  copia  forte  non  fuiaset,  lani  antes  ge- 
nas  suum  effundebant  oruorem,  utrogis  ilia  imago  restituereturv 
[viz.,  the  appearance,  show,  of  human  blood  J.     (#>),  by  Virgil 
himself,  8.  557  : 

•     .     .     "  maior  Martis  iam  apparet  him  go" 
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[the  picture  of  war,  the  appearance  of  war,  is  greater  than  it 
was  before ;  there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  war  than  pre- 
viously ;  war  appears  more  imminent,  more  immediate  than 
ever].  («•),  by  Val.  Place.  2.  640  (Cyzicus  addressing  Jason 
and  his  band  of  Aemathian  chiefs) : 

4 

.     .     .     "  o  tenia  nunc  primnm  cognita  noBtris 
Aemathiae  raanus,  et  fama  mini  maior  imago" 

["  0  image,  picture,  greater  than  your  fame,"  i.e.,  "  0  greater 
than  the  image,  picture,  which  fame  had  presented  of  you." 
The  objects  which  Aeneas  and  his  party  saw  and  heard  (viz., 
the  dead,  dying,  wounded,  the  lamentation  and  terror)  were 
the  very  picture  or  image  of  death ;  the  objects  which  Cyzicus 
saw,  viz.,  Jason  and  his  companions,  were  greater  than  the  image 
or  picture  which  fame  had  presented  of  theinj.  (rf),  by  Ovid, 
Mot.  12.  233  fof  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae)  : 

"  raptaturque  comis  per  vim  nova  nupta  prehensis. 
Eurytus  Hippodamen,  alii,  quam  quisque  probarant, 
aut  potorant,  rapiunt,  captacque  erat  urbis  imago. 
femineo  elamore  sonat  domus  " 

[there  was  the  image  or  picture  of  a  captive  city,  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  was  the  picture  of  a  captive  city,  viz.,  because 
the  women  were  treated  with  violence,  as  on  the  taking  of  a 
city,  everyone  carrying  off  by  force  her  who  pleased  him  best]). 
{e},  by  Claudian,  in  Rvfin.  2.  236  :  "  en  iterum  belli  civilis 
imago  !  "  [the  picture  of  civil  war],  (f),  by  Ovid,  Met.  1.  238 
(of  the  wolf  into  which  Lycaon  was  metamorphosed) : 

"  canities  eadem  est,  eadem  violentia  vultu, 
idem  oculi  lucent,  eadem  feritatis  imago  " 

[the  same  picture  of  savageness  was  presented  by  the  wolf  as 
had  previously  been  presented  by  Lycaon,  the  wolf's  picture  of 
savageness  consisting  of  the  particulars  previously  enumerated, 
viz.,  the  grisliness,  the  fierce  countenance,  and  the  glaring  eyes, 
exactly  as  in  our  text  the  picture  of  death  consisted  in  the  dead 
bodies  which  lay  everywhere  scattered  about,  the  crudklis 
luctus  and  the  pavorJ.  (g),  by  Cicero,  pro  Sezt.  19  :  "  Alter, 
o  Dii  boni !  quam  teter  incedebat !  quam   truculentus,   quam 
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farribilis  aspectu !  XJnum  aliquem  te  ex  barbatis  illis,  exemplum 
ii  veteaiBfimaginem  antiquitatis,  columen  reipublicae,  dioeres 
Leri  "  [picture  of  old  times],  (Jk),  by  Ovid,  Met.  11.  550  : 
iplioataque  noctis  imago  est  "  [the  image  of  night  (viz.,  that 
produced  in  the  mind  by  the  usual  signs  of  night)  is 
<t<^m^T>led  by  the  unusual  darkness  produced  by  the  thick  clouds]. 
(^O  ~    by  Silius,  14.  616  (ed.  Rup.) : 

.    .    .     "  communis  ubique 
in  deum,  stque  eadem  lethi  versatur  imago  " 

plainly  as  possible,  Silius's  usual  appropriation  of  the  Vir- 

mq  text].     And  (k),  by  Tacitus,  Annul.,  2.  5 J :  "  Igitur 

cos  dies  insumpsit  [Germanicus]  reficiendae  classi  :  simul 

Actiaca  victoria  inclitos,  et  sacratas  ab  Augusto  manubias, 

ue  Antonii,  cum  recordatione  maiorum  suorum  adiit ; 

que  ei,  ut  memoravi,  avunculus  Augustus,  avus  Antonius 

Tat,  magnaque  illic  imago  tristium  laetorumque "  [a  great 

ure  both  of  sad  and  joyful  events]. 

In  all  these  passages,  as  in  our  text,  certain  objects,  which 
mble  another  object  so  much  that  the  eight  of  them  suggests 
other  object  to  the  mind,  are  stated  to  be  the  "  imago," 
or  picture,  of  that  other  object,  the  comparison  or  like- 
between  being  entirely  of  objects ; — in  our  text,  of  the 
Its  and  sounds  which  struck  the  senses  of  Aeneas  and  his 
>y,  to  death;  in  the  passage  of  Servius,  of  worship  offered 
*he  gods  by  worshippers  with  bleeding  faces,  to  worship  offered 
ttie  gods  with  bleeding  victims  ;  in  Aen.  8.  5~>79  of  the  actual 
France  of  the  Arcadian  cavalry  marching  forth,  to  their  re- 
ion;  in  Valerius  Fluccus,  of  the  real  Jason  and  his  band, 
9    ^l^e  representation  given  of  Jason  and  his  band  by  report ; 
'**     Ovid,  Met.  12.  223,  of  the  violence  and  tumult  at  the  feast 
^Vke  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  to  the  violence  and  tumult  which 
^^  place  when  a  city  is  taken  by  storm ;  in  Cicero,  of*  man 
^V*.e  modern  times,  to  the  man  of  ancient  times ;  in  Ovid,  Met. 
*~   €50,  of  the  darkness  produced  by  clouds  in  the  night-time, 
°  ^  doubling  of  night.     In  all  these  instances  the  resemblance 
^pressed  by  imago  is  of  one  thing  to  another  thing,  exactly  as 

KINKY,  AMKKXinSA,  TOL.  II.  13 
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in  the  case  of  a  statue  or  picture,  the  resemblance  expressed  by 
imago  is  of  the  statue  or  picture  to  the  original.  Parallel  ex- 
pressions in  English  are : — That  child  is  the  very  picture  of 
health.  That  face  is  the  very  picture  of  happiness.  That  day- 
is  the  very  pioture  of  winter.  That  corn-field  is  the  very  picture 
of  plenty.  That  poor  beggar  is  the  very  pioture  of  want.  That 
condemned  culprit  is  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

There  is  an  entirely  different  use  of  imago,  9.  294  : 

"  atque  Animum  strinxit  patriae pietatis  imago*9 

and  10.  824 : 

44  ot  mentoin  patriae  subiit  pietati*  imago." 

In  both  these  places  "  imago  "  expresses  the  resemblance  not 
of  two  objects  to  each  other,  but  of  one  single  object  to  our 
perception  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same  resemblance  as  in 
our  text,  in  8.  557,  in  the  passage  of  Servius,  and  in  the  passage 
of  Valerius  Flaccus ;  but  that  resemblance  is  not  of  two  dif- 
ferent objects  existing  outside  the  mind  and  compared  to- 
gether, but  of  one  object  to  the  impression  which  that  object 
makes  on  the  mind.  "  Imago  "  in  these  last-adduced  passages 
is  the  picture,  image,  uSuXov,  idea,  in  the  mind — in  the 
one  case  in  the  mind  of  lulus,  in  the  other  case  in  the  mind  of 
Aeneas.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  "  imago,"  uScuAop,  or  idea  of  pater- 
nal affection  ("  patriae  pietatis  ")  ;  and  this  "  imago,"  ftSuAoi/, 
or  idea  of  paternal  affection  is  excited,  produced,  or  called  up, 
in  the  mind  by  objects  presented  to  the  senses,'  between  which 
objects  and  "  patria  pietas  "  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever, 
those  objects  suggesting  or  calling  up  the  "imago,"  ei$w\ov>  or 
ilea,  only  by  association.  Therefore  the  lines  close  the  accounts 
to  which  they  belong,  respectively ;  and  in  the  one  case  lulus, 
in  the  other  case  Aeneas,  is  left  reflecting  on  this  new  thought, 
viz.,  that  of  "  patria  pietas  "  (the  affection  of  a  father  for  a 
child),  suggested  to  him,  called  up  in  his  mind  ("  animum  strin- 
xit," "  animum  subiit  "),  by  the  objects  which  have  just  been 
presented  to  his  senses,  of  which  objects  the  new  thought  is  not 
the  image,  but  only  suggested  by  association,  exactly  as,  2.  560, 
**  subiit  cari  genitoris  imago,"  the  picture  which  presents  itself 
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to  the  mind  of  Aeneas  is  not  the  image  or  resemblance  of  any- 
thing presented  to  his  senses,  but  an  image  which  the  objects 
presented  to  his  senses  suggest  to  his  mind,  call  up  in  his  min<l 
by  the  way  of  association. 

Plurima,  very  great,  very  much,  very  strong,  as  Georg.  8. 5  2; 
u  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix  ;  "  Ovid,  Met.  14.  53  : 

.     .     .    "  medio  cum  plnrim**4  orb© 
sol  erat." 

See  Bemm.  on  "  maior  Martis  iam  apparet  imago,"  8.  557,  and 
on  "  pietatis  imago,"  9.  294  ;  10.  824. 
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\jmnctJ]    PRIMUS    8£    DANAUM,    MAGKA    COMITANTK    CATERTA     HI     V088 ; 

Wagner  (Praesi.) ;  Nauck. 

[punct.]  PRIM  QS  SE  DANAUM  MAGNA  COM  IT  ANTE  CATERTA   III   P.    Manut.  ; 

Ribbeck. 


VAR.  LECT. 

[/wiirf.]  IRBDIM08,  dknsisIII  P.  Mannt.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Hems. ;  Heyne; 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Prttsst.). 

[pancL]  irruimi'8  dknsis  III  Vohs;  Ribbeck. 


Primus  sr  dan aum,  magna  comitante  caterva,  &c. — The  struc- 
ture is  undoubtedly  primus  danaum,  not  caterva  danaum — 
first,  on  account  of  the  so  much  better  cadence  of  the  line,  whon 

13* 
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divided  at  danaum  than  when  divided  at  se  ;  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  exact  parallelism  of  verse  40  : 

"  primus  ibi  ante  omnea,  magna  comitanto  caterva," 

where  the  division  of  the  line  is  just  before  "  magna  oomitante 
caterva,"  and  cannot  possibly  be  anywhere  else.  If  it  be  al- 
leged that  verse  501  of  the  first  book, 

"  inceeait,  magna  iuvenum  stipante  caterva," 

is  divided  exactly  where  our  text  is  divided  by  the  Heinsii  and 
Heyne,  and  has  a  genitive  ("  iuvenum")  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  danaum  of  our  text  and  depending  on  the  very  same 
"  caterva,"  I  put  in  the  double  demurrer ;  first,  that  the  divi- 
sion after  "  incessit" — although  at  first  sight  a  division  after 
the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the   division   after  primus 
se — is  yet  a  division  of  an  essentially  different  kind,  partakes 
not  at  all  of  the  awkwardness  of  that  division,  on  the  contrary 
is  full  of  grace  and  eloquence,  being  in  fact  a  division  not  after 
the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  not  after  the  three  syllables 
in-cos-sity  but  after  the  ending  of  a  sentence,  after  the  long  pro- 
tasis "  regina  ad  templum  forma  pulcherrima  Dido  incessit ;  " 
while  the  division  after  primus  se  is  a  division  not  merely  at 
the  very  beginning  after  the  first  three  syllables  of  a  paragraph, 
but  immediately  succeeding  a  monosyllable  consisting  only  of 
two  letters,  a  situation  than  which  it  is  hardly  possible   to 
imagine  one  more  ungraceful,  unless  in  altogether  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  division.     And  secondly,  that  whereas 
verse  501  of  the  first  book  after  the  division  at  "  incessit  "  runs 
on  "  magna  iuvenum,"  notr"  iuvenum  magna" — the  emphasis 
being  thrown  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246),  not  on  the  troop's  cons^ting 
of  young  men,  but  on  the  greatness  of  the  troop — our  text  after 
the  division  at  se  would  run  on,  not   "  magna  Danaum/'  the 
empliasiR  being  thrown,  as  it  should  be  thrown,  on  the  greatness 
of  the  troop,  but  danaum  magna,  the  emphasis  being  thrown 
exactly  where  it  should  not  be  thrown,  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  persons  accompanying  Androgeos  wore  Danai. 

Irruimus,  densis  et  ciRcuMFUNDiMUR  arm  is. —The  struc- 
ture  is  not,    DENSIS   ARMIS    IRRUIMUS   ET    CIRCUMFUNDIMUR,  but 
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irruimus,  et  densis  armis  circumfundimur,  and  the  comma 
therefore  required  ;  first,  because  it  is  Virgil's  habit  so  to  divide 
his  lines  after  the  first  or  second  word  ;  and  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  division  immediately  following  this  word  in  the  same 
position  in  the  verse,  9.  554 : 

"  baud  aliter  iuvenis  medios  moriturus  in  hostcs 
irruit,  ct  qua  tela  vidct  densissima,  tendit." 

The  structure  is  similar,  and  the  comma  for  the  same  reason  re- 
quired after  the  same  word,  10.  579 : 

44  irruit,  adversaque  ingens  apparuit  hasta" 

[not  "  adversa  hasta  irruit  apparuitque,"  but  "  irruit,  adversaque 
hasta  apparuit"]  ;  and  6.  294: 

44  irruat,  et  frustra  ferro  divcrberet  umbras*' 

[not  "  ferro  irruat  et  diverberet,"  but  "  irruat,  et  ferro  divtr- 
beret"]. 


390-393. 

DOLUS  AN  VIRTUS  QUIS  IN  HOSTE  REQUIRAT 
AKMA  DABUNT  IPSI  SIC  FATUS  DEINDE  COMANTEM 
ANDROGE1  GALEAM  CLIPEIQUE  1NSIGNE  DECORUM 
1NDU1TUR 


Dolus  an  virtus. — Compare  Werner,  die  Solnw  drs  Tfiales,  th. 
2,  akt  1,  so.  6  : 

44  das  int  das  beste,  was  zum  ziele  fiihrt ; 
und  was  gelungen  ist  auch  rechtlich." 

Casti,  Aitim.  Pari.  11.  U : 

44  vincasi  per  rirtude,  ower  por //•<*/<% 
e  sempre  il  vincitor  degno  di  lode." 

The  doctrine  is  cast  up  to  the  Romans  by  Sapor,  Ammian.  17. 
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5  :  "  Illud  apud  nos  nunquam  acceptum  fuit,  quod  adseritia 
vo8  exultantes,  nullo  discrimine  rirtutis  ac  doliy  prosperos  omnes 
laudari  debere  bellorum  eventus."  Innocent  Sapor !  how  little 
lie  knew  about  virtus  or  dolus !  that  never  man  lived  who 
had  not  one  virtus,  as  one  dolus,  for  his  friends,  and  another 
virtus,  as  another  dolus,  for  his  enemies ;  one  virtus,  as  one 
dolus,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  another  virtus,  sis 
another  dolus,  under  another  set  of  circumstances ;  and  that  if 
it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  neither  war  nor  politics,  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  neither  acquaintance  nor  stranger,  no  relation- 
ship either  of  country,  or  of  society,  or  of  family,  not  even  of 
lover  and  sweetheart,  of  man  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  in 
the  whole  world.  Hirtius,  de  Bell.  Afric,  ascribes  to  the  Gauls 
the  simplicity  of  Sapor  :  "  Contra  G  alios,  homines  apertos,  mi- 
nimeque  insidiosos,  qui  per  virlutem,  non  per  dohtm,  dimicare 
con^ueverunt."  How  different  Gauls  from  the  Gauls  of  to-day, 
or  any  people  with  whom  the  Gauls  of  to-day  have  to  do  ! 

Arm  a  da  bunt  ipsi. — If,  as  hitherto  supposed,  ipsi  mean  the 
persons  tchom  Choroehus  and  his  parti/  are  despoiling  of  their  arm* 
("  die  todten  werden  waffen  geben,"  Schiller),  the  sentence  arm  a 
dabunt  ipsi  is  a  mere  tautology,  the  same  meaning  being  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  mutemus  clipeos,  &c.  ;  for,  let  us  ex- 
change arms  with  these  persons  and  these  persons  shall  supply  us 
tcith  arms  are  plainly  but  different  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  I  therefore  refer  ipsi  to  the  Danai,  the  enemy  generally ; 
and  understand  Choroebus's  meaning  to  run  thus :  "  Let  us 
change  shields,  &c,  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and  by  &> 
doing  compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves  (ipsi),  to  fur- 
uish  us  with  arms.,,  The  passage  being  so  interpreted,  there  is, 
first,  no  tautology ;  and  secondly,  ipsi  has  its  proper  emphatic 
force. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  above  interpretation  had  been  pub- 
lished in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  "  I  observed  that  "  ipso- 
rum"  in  the  not  very  unlike  passage,  11.  195 : 

.     .     .     "  pare  munera  nota, 
ipwrum  clipeos  «t  non  felieia  tela," 

means  the  dead,,  the  actual  persons  to  whom  the  arms  belonged. 
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The  parallelism,  however,  is  not  so  perfeot  as  to  induce  me  to 
surrender  an  interpretation  which  fills  arma  dabunt  ipsi  with 
point  and  spirit,  for  one  which  leaves  that  clause  a  mere  dull 
tautology.* 

The  expression  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  the  stronger,  arma 
dare  being  the  usual  and  recognised  phrase  for  supplying  with 

* 

arms,  arming,  as  Ovid,  Ep.  18. 1U0  (Laodamia  to  Protesilaus) : 

"  imponet  galeam,  barbaraque  arma  dabit. 
arma  dabit;  dumque  arma  dabit,  simul  oecula  siunet." 

Also  Virg.  Eel.  6.  19  : 

...     "  iniiciunt  ipsis  ex  vincula  scrtis." 

The  sentiment  contained  in  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  familiar  to  us 
in  the  English  proverbial  expression,  furnish  a  rod  to  whip 
himself. 

Clipei  insionb,  the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield.  Compare 
Aesoh.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  888  (ed.  Blomfield)  ar\pL  w  aomhn;.  Also 
Aeti.  7.  657: 


.     .     .     "  clipcoquo  insigne  paternum 
centum  anguea  cinctamque  gcrit  serpentibus  Ilydram 


A.en.  7.  789 : 


"  at  levem  elipeum  sublatis  cornibus  Io 
auro  insignibat,  iam  setis  obsita,  iam  bos, 
argumentum  ingens,  et  cuatos  virginis  Argus, 
caelataque  amnem  fundona  pater  Inachus  urna." 


•  Aa  stated  above,  I  argued  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  that  ipsi  could  not 
mean  the  dead  bodies  which  they  were  stripping,  but  the  Dunai  generally,  and  that 
the  gist  of  the  passage  was  not  these  dead  fellow*  here,  but  the  Danai,  our  enemies, 
shall  supply  ua  with  arms,  and  I  quoted  in  illustration  the  familiar  English  proverb, 
44  Furnish  a  rod  to  whip  himself."  This  interpretation  is  sufficiently  plausible, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Conington.  I  fear,  however,  it  is  more  plausible 
than  precisely  and  mathematically  correct.  At  the  time  I  wrote  that  comment  I 
had  neither  remarked  of  how  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil  is  an  almost  tauto- 
logous  repetition  of  the  same  thought  (seo  Rem.  on  1.  550),  nor  observed  that  in  the 
very  parallel  passage,  11. 195,  quoted  above,  "ipsoruui"  is  tho  actual  dead  bodies, 
the  actual  owners  of  the  arms.  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  give  Schiller  the  credit 
of  having  understood  the  passage  correctly,  and  am  only  sorry  the,  as  I  still  think, 
better  thought  appears  not  to  have  been  the  thought  of  Virgil. 
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Aen.  8.  625  :  "  clipei  non  enarrabile  textum."     Prudent,  conlr. 
Symm.  1.  A87 : 

"  Christufl  purpureum,  gemmanti  textus  in  auro, 
signabat  labarum ;  clipeorum  insignia  Christu* 
scripaerat." 

Clipei  insione  decorum;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  insigni 
ornatum   clipeum,  or  clipeum  insignitum. 


396. 

HAUD  NUMINE  NOSTRO 

VAR.  LECT. 

mmtnb  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  4J.  HI  Venice,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan, 
1475,  1492;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe; 
Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Rilb. 

kominb  II  -&V 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


"  Aut  diis  oontrariis,  aut  quia  in  scutis  Graecorum  Neptunns,  in 
Troianorum  f uerat  Minerva  depicta,"  Servius.  "  A verso  nobis, 
non  propitio,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner.  "  Unbegleitet  von 
gottheit,"  Voss — all  equally  erroneous  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Numen  is  used  here  in  its  primary  sense,  viz.,  that  of  will  and 
pleasure,  not  in  its  secondary  sense  of  deity  or  divinity  (will  and 
pleasure  par  excellence ;  see  Item,  on  "  quo  numine  laeso,"  1. 12  ; 
and  " numen  Iunonis,"  1.  52) ;  and  numine  nostro  is  not  "our 
own  or  tutelary  deity,"  but  "  our  own  proper  will  and  pleasure:" 
"we  go  mixed  with  the  Danai,  and  therefore  haud  numine 
nostro,  not  according  to  our  own  will  and  pleasure,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Danai;  in  other  words,  follow 
the  lead  and  guidance  of  the  Danai,  not  the  lead  and  guidance 
of  our  own  will ;"  exactly  as  («),  verse  336 : 
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"  talibua  Othryadae  dictis  et  numine  divum 
in  flammas  et  in  anna  feror,  quo  tristis  Erinnys 
quo  fremitus  vocat  et  sublatus  ad.aethera  clamor" 

(where  "  numine  divum"  is  not  the  deity  or  divinity  of  the  gods 
(which  had  been  mere  tautology,  and  equivalent  to  gods,  gods, 
or  deity,  deity),  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods;  and 
where  Aeneas  follows  the  guidance  not  of  his  own  free  choice, 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  but  of  the  gods,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  he  follows  the  guidance  not  of  his  own  free  choice,  his  own 
free  will  and  pleasure,  but  the  guidance  of  the  Danai).  (b), 
6.  266 : 

•     .     .     "  sit  numine  vestro 
pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas" 

(where  u  numine  vestro  " — not  with  your  godhead,  but  with 
your  will  and  pleasure — corresponds  precisely  in  every  respect, 
even  in  its  very  position  in  the  verse,  with  the  numine  nostro 
of  our  text),     (c),  Eclog.  U-  U?  •" 

"  Concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Parcae" 

[not  with  the  steadfast  god-head  or  deity  of  the  fates,  but  with 
the  steadfast  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure  of  the  fates],  (rf), 
1.  137:  "meo  sine  numine91  [not  without  my  god-head,  but 
without  my  will  and  pleasure],     (e),  2.  777 : 

.     .     .     "  non  haec  sine  numine  divum 
eveniunt" 

[ not  without  the  god-head  of  the  gods,  but  without  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  gods].     (^),  10.  31  : 

"  si  sine  pace  tua  atque  invito  numine  Troes 
Italiam  petiere" 

[not  thy  deity  being  unwilling,  but  thy  free  will  and  pleasure 
being  unwilling;  that  quality  of  thy  mind  which  assents  or 
dissents  Wing  unwilling:  in  other  words,  against  thy  will]. 
(0),  4.  269: 

.    .     .     "  caelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet" 

[not  turns  with  his  god-head,  but  turns  with  his  will  and  plea- 
sure— his  free,  irresponsible,  absolute  will  and  pleasure],     (h), 
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2.  703  :  "vestroque  in  numine  Troiaest"  (where  "  vestro  numine" 
corresponds  exactly  to  numine  nostro  of  our  text,  and  the  sense 
iss :  Troy  is  in  your  pleasure,  i.  e.,  is  at  your  disposal,  is  in  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  as  it  seems  to  you  proper).  (<),  ManiL 
4.  56 : 

"  quia  tantum  mutare  potest  sine  numine  fati  ?" 

[riot  without  the  deity  or  divinity  of  fate,  but  without  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  fatej.     (J),  and  especially  Ovid,  Met.  10.  689 
Venus  relating  the  story  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta) : 

*•  illic  concubitus  intempestiva  cupido 
occupat  Hippomonen,  a  numine  concita  nostro" 

'where  we  have  the  identical  expression  of  our  text,  and  where 
the  meaning  can  only  be  our  trill  and  pleasure).     (Ic),  7.  583  : 

.     .     .     "  cuncti  contra  omina  bellum, 
contra  fata  deum,  perverso  numine  poscunt" 

(where  the  commentators,  making  the  same  mistake  as  in  our 
text,  understand  "  numine"  to  mean  the  deity,  the  godhead,  but 
where  it  is  all  the  while  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  "  cuncti," 
and  where  the  sense  is  not  with  "Wagner  (1861) :  "quasi  perver- 
tentes,  susque  deque  habentes,  imperium  deorum,"  but  perverso 
arbitrio,  with  a  perverse  will  and  pleasure  of  their  own).  (#), 
!>.  661 : 

.     .     .     "  avidura  pugnac  dictia  ct  numine  Phoebi 
Ascanium  prohibcnt" 

[not  with  the  deity  of  Phoebus,  but  with  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Phoebus^ — represent  to  Ascanius,  that  it  is  Phoebus's  will  and 
pleasure  that  he  should  not  fight],     (ttt),  9.  247  : 

"  dii  patrii  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troia  est" 

[under  whose  will  and  pleasure  Troy  always  is,  i.  e.f  to  whose 
will  and  pleasure  Troy  always  submits,  by  whose  will  and 
pleasure  Troy  is  always  guided],  (w),  2.  12*3 :  "quae  sint  ea 
Humina  divum  flagitat"  [not  what  divinities  of  gods  are  those  P 
hut  what  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods  is  that  ?  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  declaration  of  the  gods'  will  and  pleasure  ?]. 
(©),  3.  362 : 
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.     .     "  namque  omnein  cursum  mihi  prospera  dixit 
religio,  et  cuncti  suaseront  n amine  divi 
Italiam  petere" 

£#*>£  the  gods  persuaded  with  their  divinity,  but  the  gods  per- 

^oAxled  with  their  will  and  pleasure,  /.  e.,  by  the  expression  of 

Oafiirwill  and  pleasure— the  latter  clause  being  a  variation  of  tho 

fint,  and  the  meaning  of  the  two  clauses  together  being :  the 

gods  declared  by  their  omens  and  oracles  it  was  their  will  and 

pleasure  I  should  undertake  this  journey,  and  promised  it  should 

be  prosperous].     ( j>),  3. 359  : 

.     .     .     "  qui  numina  Phoebi 
qui  tripodas,  Clarii  laurus,  qui  sidera  sends" 

[who  understands,  not  the  divinity  of  Phoebus,  but  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Phoebus],     (q),  8.  78  : 

"  adsis  o  tandem,  et  propius  tua  numina  firmes" 

[confirm,  not  thy  godhead,  but  thy  will  and  pleasure,  i.  e.y  this 
expression  of  thy  will  and  pleasure],  (r),  11.  901:  "sacra 
Iovis  sic  numina  poscunt"  [not  the  stern  divinity  of  Jove,  bet 
the  stern  will  and  pleasure  of  Jove],     (#),  Luor.  5.  307  : 

"  denique,  non  lapidt*  quoquc  vinei  cernis  ab  aevo  ? 
non  altas  turres  ruere,  et  putrescent  sax  a  ? 
non  delubra  deum  simulacraque  fessa  fatisci  ? 
nee  sanctum  numen  fati  protollere  fine  is 
posse,  neque  advorsus  naturae  foederaniti" 

(where  the  material  "  delubra"  and  "simulacra"  of  the  goda 
("deum")  are  distinguished  from  the  immaterial  "numen"  of 
the  gods ;  and  where  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  deity  of  the 
gods  could  not  shove  forward  the  limits  fixed  by  fate,  but  that 
the  willing  faculty  of  the  gods  could  not,  however  much  it 
might  desire).     (#;,  Lucr.  2.  Gil  : 

"  hanc  [Terrain]  variae  gentes,  antiquo  more  sacrorum, 
Jdaeam  vocitant  Matrexn ;  Phrygiasque  catervas 
dant  comites,  quia  primum  ex  illis  finibus  edunt 
per  terrarum  orbeis  fruges  coepisse  creari. 
Gallos  attribuunt ;  quia  numen  quei  violarint 
matris  et  ingratei  genitoribus  inventei  sint 
significarc  volunt  indignos  esse  putandos, 
vivam  progeniem  quei  in  oras  luminis  edant" 
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[not  the  divinity  of  their  mother,  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
their  mother,  that  will  and  pleasure  entitled  to  so  much  respect]. 
(if),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2 :  "Haec  enim  omnia  pure  atque 
caste  tribuenda  deorum  munini  ita  sunt,  si  animadvertuntur 
[taken  notice  of,  noticed]  ab  his,  et  si  est  aliquid  a  diis  immor- 
taUbus  hominuni  generi  tributum"  [not  to  the  deity  of  the  gods, 
but  to  the  self -originating  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods].  (t>), 
Cic.  Orat.  de.  Harusp.  JResponsis,  9  :  "  quis  est  tarn  vecors,  qui 
.  .  .  quum  deos  esse  intellexerit,  non  intelligat,  eorum  numine 
hoc  tantum  imperium  esse  natum,  et  auctum,  et  retentum?" 
[not  by  their  deity,  but  by  their  self-originating  absolute  will 
and  pleasure],     (it*),  Manil.  1.  483: 

**  ac  mild  tarn  praesens  ratio  non  nlla  vidctnr, 
qua  pateat  mundum  divino  numine  vorti 
atque  ipsuui  esse  deuni,  nee  forte  coisse  magistra" 

[not  the  world  moves  with  a  divine  deity,  and  is  god,  but  moves 
with  a  divine  will  and  pleasure,  and  is  god].  [ac)y  Manil.  1.  531 : 

44  non  casus  opus  est,  magni  sed  numiuU  ordo" 

[surely  not9  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  the  arrangement  of  a 
great  divinity  (for  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
a  divinity  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Manilius  who  was  an  Epicu- 
rean), but  is  not  a  work  of  chance,  but  an  order  or  system  in- 
stinct with  a  great  will  and  pleasure :  precisely  the  Epicurean 
doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  Manilius — see  preceding  quotation]. 
And  (y),  Hygin.  Fab.  187 :  "Quern  [liippothoum]  iterum 
equa  nutriebat  pastores  iterum  inventum  infantem  sustulerunt, 
sentientes  euin  deorum  numine  educari,  atque  nutrierunt"  [by 
the  high  will,  sanction,  pleasure,  ordinance,/>/ffc#//w,  of  the  gods]. 
It  is  no  m.  an  recommendation  of  this  interpretation  of  our 
text  that  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  which  has  been  very 
reasonably  urged  to  every  other  interpretation  of  the  passage 
yet  offered,  viz.,  that  it  forestalls  and  thereby  weakens 

Hfc.17,  NIHIL  INVITI8  FAS  QUEMQUAM  FIVERS  DIV1S ! 

which  comes  better  on  the  reader  suddenly  and  by  surprise.  Be- 
sides all  which,  the  going  of  the  Trojans  not  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  will,  or  to  a  determinate  point,  but  at  random  as  it 
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were,  and  wherever  the  Greeks  happened  to  go,  harmonizes  as 
well  with  caecam  congressi  fer  n oct em  in  the  next  line  {meet- 
ing by  chance  in  the  darkness  of  the  night)  as  it  contrasts  well  with 
verse  437 : 

"  protinus  ad  sedea  Priami  clamoro  vocati." 

See  Bern,  on  1.  12  (a). 


398-419. 

MULTOS — FUNDO 


Multos  danattm  DEMiTTiMus  orco. — Down  being  an  essential 
inseparable  part  of  the  notion  expressed  by  demittere,  the  like- 
ness between  our  author's  demittimus  orco  and  Homer's  AiSi 
Trpo'iaifstv  with  which  it  has  been  compared  by  Heyue  (followed 
by  Wagner  on  8.  566)  is  sufficiently  distant.  On  this  occasion, 
at  least,  our  author  has  chosen  better  than  to  imitate,  the  notion 
of  down  expressed  by  his  de  being  much  more  graphic  than  that 
of  forward  or  before  expressed  by  Homer's  xrpo.  Had  Virgil 
aimed  to  imitate  he  could  very  easily  have  said  praemittimus, 
though  he  could  not  have  said  promittimus,  being  prevented 
by  the  special  Latin  signification  of  that  word. 

Conduntur. — Condere  is  (strictly)  not  merely  to  hide,  but, 
the  force  of  dare  being  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Rem.  on 
Aen.  1.  56) j  to  put  or  plunge  into  a  place  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  even  joined  with  a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative,  as  Georg.  1.  U38 : 

"  sol  quoque  et  exoriens,  et  cum  se  condet  in  undas.*' 

Senec.  Ep.  7 :  "  Ista,  mi  Lucili,  condeuda  in  animum  sunt,  ut 
contemnas  voluptatem  ex  plurium  assensione  venientem." 

Heu. — Wagner  commences  a  new  paragraph  with  this  word, 
Heyne  with  ecck  in  the  next  line,  both  I  think  erroneously, 
this  line  being  intimately  connected  both  with  the  preceding 
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and  succeeding.     The  train  is :  "  but  all  this  success  was  soon 
to  end,  the  gods  being  against  us ;  for  see  where  Cassandra,"  &c. 
Invitis  divis  =  the  Homeric  Otwv  micTjn. 

liUMINA,  NAM  TENERAS  ARCEBANT  V1NCULA  PALMA8. — Heyne 

says :  "  Ovidiano  lusui  propior  est ;  Ovidius  tamen  castior  nunc 
ipso  Virgilio,  Met.  13.  £10  : 

.     .     .     '  tractata  comi*  antistita  Phoebi 
non  prefectures  tcndebat  ad  aethera  palmas.'  " 

How  different  the  judgments  of  men !  To  me,  Virgil  is  here 
not  only  quite  as  chaste  as  Ovid,  but  twice  as  graphic:  Ovid 
omitting  that  all-important  part  in  a  picture,  the  countenance ; 
Virgil  painting  both  the  supplicating  eyes,  strained  towards 
heaven,  and  the  hands  prevented  by  bonds  from  joining  in  the 
supplication.  There  is  or  should  be  more  or  less  "  lusus  "  in  all 
poetry.  If  it  be  true  that  Ovid's  has  too  much  of  it,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  Virgil's  has  hardly  enough.  Virgil  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  too  severe  as  Ovid  is  too  playful.  Who  shall  hit  the  just 
mean  ?  Of  all  charges  levity  is  the  last  that  should  be  brought 
against  Virgil.  In  the  present  instance,  if  he  be  light,  he  has 
the  levity  of  Euripides  to  countenance  him,  Androtn.  573  : 

oAA*  amta(<u  <r',  «  y*pov>  t*¥  <r«v  wapos 
vtrvovaa  yorartov,  XflPl  8'  0VK  <f  «rrt  fxoi 
ttjj  <rijy  \afiea6ai  ^iAtottjj  ytveiatios, 

as  well  as  that  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  marvellous  "  Mulier  septies 
percussa"  (Epist.  1,  ad  Innocent.  §  3):  "  Oculis,  quos  tantum 
tortor  alligare  non  poterat,  suspexit  ad  caelum  " — an  expression 
of  the  thought,  by-the-by,  as  incorrect  as  Virgil's  is  correct^ 
for  nothing  was  easier  for  the  executioner  than  to  bind  the  oul- 
prit'8  eyes,  viz.,  with  a  bandage.  Nor  if  Ovid  abstained  from 
the  "lusus"  in  the  case  of  Cassandra,  did  he  always  abstain 
from  it.  He  would  not  have  been  Ovid  if  he  had — the  happy, 
gay,  playful,  captivating  Ovid  of  the  Metamorphoses  and  the 
Amoves.  It  was  quite  too  tempting,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
temptation — let  Heyne  frown  and  shake  his  head  as  he  will,  I 
only  clap  my  hands  the  harder,  and  cry  "  bravo !''  the  louder — 
yielded  to  the  temptation  once,  twice,  three  times,  for  aught  I 
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know  to  the  contrary;  once,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of  Io 
(Met.l.  731): 

"  quos  potuit  solos  tollens  ad  sidera  Tultiis  ;" 

and  a  seoond  time  in  that  of  Andromeda  (Ibid.  £.  681) : 

.     .     .     "  manibupque  modestos 
celasset  vultus,  si  non  religata  f uissct. 
lumina,  quod  potuit,  lacrimis  implevit  obortis" 

—examples  which  have  not  failed  to  draw  their  imitators  after 
them.  See  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  8.  6  (of  Esme- 
ralda) :  "  *  Phoehus ' !  s'ecria-t-elle,  '  mon  Phoebus  V  Et  elle 
voulut  tendre  vers  lui  ses  bras  tremblants  d'  amour  et  de  ravisse- 
ment,  mais  Us  ttaient  attaches." 

Arcebant  vincula. — The  translators  understand  these 
words  to  be  equivalent  to  "  vincula  ligabant,"  and  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  chains  bound  her  hands : 

44  her  ©yen,  for  fast  her  tender  wrists  were  bound."       Surrey. 

"  rude  fetters  bound  her  tender  hands."  Beresford. 

"  che  indegni  lacci  alia  regal  donzella 
ambe  awincon  le  mani."  Alfieri. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  word  vincula  ;  and  arcebant  has  its  own  proper  force  of 
hindering,  keeping  away  :  bonds  (vincula)  hindered,  kept  off' 
(arcebant)  her  hands,  viz.,  so  that  she  could  not  extend  them 
towards  heaven. 

Densis  incurrimus  armis. — "  KaraoKtvi)  :  nierito  superati 
cunt  a  pluribus,"  Servius.  "  Vel  ipsi  densis  ordinibus,  denso 
agmine,  eel  irruimus  in  hostium  densum  agmen,"  Heyne. 
"Densis  quia  ipsi  densi  conferti,  vs.  347,  incurrunt,"  Wagner 
(Praest.).  "  Sie  drangen  sioh  in  die  den  Coroebus  bereits  dicht 
uragebenden  waffen,"  Kappes.  How  are  we  to  decide  the  case, 
Servius  and  Kappes  on  one  side,  Voss  and  "Wagner  on  the  other, 
Heyne  divided  between,  and  grammar  for  both  ?  By  the  con- 
text, and  very  easily.  The  words  are  in  the  ablative,  the  demo 
arms  those  of  Aeneas  and  his  party,  first,  because  the  party  has 
been  already  twice  described  as  dense — verse  346 : 

44  quos  ubi  confer  ton  auderc  in  praolia  vidi ;" 
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verse  383  : 

"  imiimufl,  densis  et  circumfundimur  armis" — 

the  latter  being  manifestly  our  text  in  a  very  slightly  changed 
form,  and  permitting,  no  doubt,  of  its  "  densis  armis"  being  the 
ablative  case  and  the  arms  of  Aeneas  and  his  party.  Secondly, 
on  account  of  the  not  very  dissimilar  "  irruimus  ferro"  of  3.  322, 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  "  ferro  "  being  in  the  ablative. 
And,  finally,  on  account  of  the  consequimur  cuncti  of  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  words  which  set  before  us  a  numerous 
united  body  (see  Item,  on  "oontorsit,"  2.  52),  and  prepare  us 
for  densis  arm  is,  the  arms  of  Aeneas's  party  who  could  not  be 
cuncti  and  cow-sequentes  unless  they  were  dense. 

TUM  DANAI  OEMITU  ATQUE  EREPTAK  VIRGINIS  IRA. — Heyne*B 

interpretation,  "  ira  propter  ereptam  virginem,"  is  proved  to  be 
correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate  sense  which  it  affords, 
and  our  author's  use  elsewhere  of  a  similar  structure,  ex.  gr.9 
"mortis  fratemae  ira,"  Aen.  9.  736;  "  ira  irritata  deorum,,> 
Aen.  U*  178;  graiarum  errore  iubarum,  verse  412,  above; 
"  veterum  errore  locorum,"  3.  181 ;  "  ereptae  amore  coniugis," 
3.330 ;  also  u  lacrymae  reruni,"  1. 466 ;  and  "  lanryraas  Creusae," 
2.  784 ;  but  by  Livy's  (5.  33)  exactly  parallel :  "  Arunteiu 
Clusinum  ira  corruptae  uxoris  ab  Lucumone,"  and  (1.  5)  "ob 
iram  praedae  aniissae,"  and  (8.  24)  "  ultra  humanarum  irarum 
fidem.,,  Compare,  also,  Ovid,  Met.  9.  101  (of  the  passion  of 
Nessus  for  Dejanira)  :  "  eiusdem  virginis  ardor."  Silius,  5.  344 : 

*4  advolat  intcrca  fraterni  vulneris  ira 
turbatus  Libya©  ductor." 

Also  the  title  by  which  Langland's  poem  is  generally  known, 
viz.,  Piers  Plowman9 8  Vision,  or  Vision  of  Piers  Ploirman,  equi- 
valent not  to  "  Vision  seen  by  Piers  Plowman,"  but  "  Vision 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,  Vision  in  which  Piers  Plowman 
appeared." 

Gkmitu. — "  Dolore,"  Heyne.  No,  but  a  loud  roar,  or  groan. 
Compare  Aen.  2.  53 ;  3.  555 ;  and  especially  7. 15,  where  gemi- 
tus  and  ira  are  again  united  ("  gemitus  iraeque  "  :  that  angry 
roaring,  that  loud  groaning  or  roaring  which  is  the  consequence 
of  anger) 
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Abvxrsi  . .  .  fundo  (w.  416-419).    Compare  Aesoh.  Prow. 
Vinci.  1080,  ed.  Blomfield  (Prometheus  speaking) : 

tp9$t(t<f$m  0pomj  o"1>atc*\u  r 
aypmr  ajrtfutp'  x^w  8*  cjc  nvB/iipmw 
aureus  pi(cus  wy§ujia  KpaZtuvot, 
Kvfia  8c  worrov  rpax**  po$tt* 

ixrYX('offtit¥y  ***  r'  ovpavmv 
acrpvv  tio&ovs. 

Dante,  Inferno,  5.  29  : 

"  che  mugghia,  come  fa  mar  per  tempesta, 
se  da  contrari  venti  e  combattuto." 

Also  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  fine  lyric  the  "  Pibrooh  of  Donald 
Dhu:" 

"  come  as  the  winds  come 
when  forests  are  rended, 
come  as  the  waves  come 
when  navies  are  stranded.'* 

Xjaetus  kois  eurus  equis. — Wagner  (1861)  says:  "equos 
tribuunt  ventis  etiam  Hor.  Od.  U-  U-  Uk 

['  ceu  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
per  Siculas  equitarit  undW], 

et  Val.  Flacc.  1.  608 

['  dixerat  [Boreas] ;  at  cuncti  fremere  intus  et  aequora  vonti 
poscere :  turn  valido  contortam  turbine  portam 
impulit  Hippotades  :  fundunt  se  carcere  laeti 
Thraces  equi,  Zephyrusque,  et  nocti  concolor  alas 
nimborum  cum  prole  Notus,  crineraque  procellis 
hispidus,  et  multa  flavus  caput  Eurus  arena : 
induxere  hiemem ;  raucoque  ad  littora  tractu 
unanimi  frcta  curva  ferunt,  nee  sola  tridentis 
regna  movent ;  vasto  pariter  ruit  igneus  aether 
cum  tonitru,  piceoque  premit  nox  omnia  caslo'].' 

This  is  to  take  our  author,  as  usual,  too  literally,  and  not  merely 
our  author,  but  Horace,  and  Valerius  Flaocus.  Neither  our  author 
nor  Horace  means  that  Eurus  actually  rides  over  the  sea,  gallops 
over  the  sea  on  horseback ;  both  Virgil's  eois  laetus  equis, 

H23BT,  AEXEXDEA,  VOL.  II.  11 
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and  Horace's  "  equitavit,"  and  Valerius  Flaocus's  u  fondant  se 
«arcere  laeti  Thraces  equi,"  are  but  various  translations  of  the 
Greek  ivntvuv  applied  by  Greek  poets  to  the  winds,  and  mean- 
ing not  ride,  but  gallop  like  a  horse,  go  galloping.  Compare 
Eurip.  Phoen.  210 : 

•     •     •     wtfHppwrmw 
imp  mKopvivrmw  w*9u$w 
J,uct\ias  Ztfvpov  wroeus 
rrretHrcwTOt  *v  ovparu 
KoXXiffrov  Kt\aZfifiaf 

where  the  scholiast :  Zifvpov  afoSptue  trvtvoavroQ. 

SaEVITQUE  TRIDENTI  8PUMEUS  ATQUE  IMO  NEREUS  CIET 
AEQUORA  FUXDO. — The  Structure  is  not  SPUMEUS  NEREUS  SAE- 
VIT    TRIDKNTI,     but    NEREUS    SAEVIT    TRIDKNTI     SPUMEUS ;     and 

the  meaning  is,  produce*  a  great  deal  of  froth  in  the  operation  of 
stirring  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom  with  his  trident.  Compare 
Aen.  11.  62 U  : 

"  qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  rait  ad  torras,  scopuloeque  superiacit  undam 
tpumetts,  cxtremamquc  ainu  perfundit  arenam  ;" 

where,  as  in  our  text,  "  spumeus  "  is  placed  in  the  emphatic 
position,  and  separated,  by  a  pause,  from  the  sequel.  See  Bern. 
on  2.  '247. 

Saevit  tridekti.—  The  trident  was  used  for  stirring  up  the 
sea,  and  was  laid  aside  when  the  waves  were  to  be  calmed,  Ovid, 
Met.  1.  330: 

.     .     .     *'  ^tiloque  tricutspido  tclo 
mulect  aquas  rector  pelagi." 
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422-425. 

1LLI  ETIAM  SI  QUOS  OBSCURA  NOCTE  PER  UMBRAM 
FTJDIMUS  INSIDIIS  TOTAQUE  AGITAV1MU8  TJRBE 
APPARENT  PRIM1  CLIPEOS  MEXTITAQUE  TELA 
AGNOSCUNT  ATQUE  ORA  SOXO  DISCORDIA  8IGNANT 


FAS.  LECT. 

pRj.un  ex.  I  Pal.  (the  A  very  indistinct  and  hardly  traceable,  still  however 
traceable,  not  as  marked  by  Ribbeck  wholly  untraceable,  and  only  to 
be  guessed).  The  actual  reading  of  the  MS.  is  RIAMI,  the  P  and  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  line  having  been  torn  or  eaten  away.    Ill  Ribb. 

\jmnci.']  apparent  Ac,  without  punct.  Ill  Yen.  1473. 

[punct."]  apparent  prim i  .  cl.  I  "  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis,  eodem 
membro  legas  a  dp  a  rent  pkimi  disiunctim  ;  inde,  clipeos  hehtjtaquk 
tela  adkosctjnt,"  Picrius.    Ill  Yen.  1471. 

[  punct.']  apparent  .  pkimi  cl.  I  Med.  Ill  Donat. ;  P.  Manut. ;  I). 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe  ;  Haupt ;  Wagner  (Praest.). 

[punct.]  apparent;  pkiaxi  cl.  Ill  Ribb. 

Donatus  is  right.  Prixi  belongs  to  agnoscunt  not  to  apparent  (1),  because 
apparent  must  not  lose  its  emphasis  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) ;  and  (2), 
because  (as  shown  by  etiam,  verse  420),  not  the  illi  quos,  Ac,  but 
the  sanai  (verse  413),  were  the  first  to  show  themselves. 


Apparent,  -show  themselves,  let  themselves  be  seen,  no  longer  hide. 
Compare  Ammian.  29.  5 :  "  excubiasque  agens  cura  pervigili, 
barbarorum  aliquos  ausos,  cum  adparere  non  possent,  post  occa- 
Hiim  lunae  castra  sua  tentare,  fudit,  vel  irruentes  audentius 
«*epit."  Apparere  is  exactly  the  Greek  ipaivtrrOat,  to  appear, 
show  one's  self,  present  one's  self,  as  Horn.  //.  10.  235  (Aga- 
memnon exhorting  Tydides  to  choose  the  best  comrade,  not  the 
noblest) : 

rov  ftcr  Sri  trapop  y*  aiprjatcu,  op  jc'  «0cAi)<r0a, 
(paivofifpuv  top  apurrop,  €X€i  ftcfimaoH  y*  voAAot 

[the  best  man  of  those  who  present  themselves]. 

14  • 
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Clipeos  mentitaque  tela  agnoscunt. — Not  recognise  trnr 
shield*  and  weapons  to  be  fake,  but  recognise  our  (false)  shields  and 
weapons  to  be  the  shields  and  weapons  of  their  friends.  Agn o fl- 
eer e  is  always  to  recognise,  to  acknowledge  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  discovery  that  the  sliields  and  weapons  are  false,  i.e.,  carried 
by  Trojans,  is  made  only  on  observing  that  the  voices  of  those 
who  bear  the  weapons  are  not  Greek. 

Clipeos  mentitaque  tela  =  mentitos  clipeos  et  men- 
tita  tela.  Mentita  =  false,  i.e.,  which  professed  to  be  carried 
by  Greeks,  but  were  in  reality  carried  by  Trojans,  as  Epit. 
Itiados,  830  [of  Patroclus  clad  in  the  armour  of  Achilles) : 

.    •     .    "  donee  Troianus  Apollo 
mentitoi  vultus  simulati  pandit  A  chillis, 
denudatque  virum." 

Ora  soxo  discordia. — Our  mouths  in  sound,  i.e.,  the  sound 
of  our  mouths,  our  voices  or  accent,  disagreeing  with  our  assumed 
weapons.  Heyne's  gloss, "  discrepantiam  sermonis,"  is  erroneous, 
and  "Wunderlich's  whole  disquisition,  "  Troianorum  linguam  a 
lingua  Graecorum  diversam,"  &c,  to  no  purpose.  The  Greeks 
do  not  hear  the  language  spoken  by  the  disguised  Trojans,  only 
their  sonus  oris,  the  sound  of  their  mouth,  and  that  sound  of 
their  mouth  (sonus  oris,  voice)  does  not  agree  with  their  ap- 
pearance— " klingt  fremd."  Os  is  the  mouth  (i.e.,  the  speech, 
sermo,  lingua,  as,  12.  837,  "omnesuno  ore  Latinos");  sonus, 
the  sound  of  that  mouth,  the  voice,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  &.  57: 

"  carmina  mortali  non  referenda  sono." 

Compare,  also,  Sen.  Oed.  1012  (Oedipus  hearing  his  mothers 
voice) : 

.     "  quia  frui  et  tcnebris  vetat  ? 
quis  reddit  oculos  ?    matris,  heii,  matris  sonnt." 

Sen.  Here.  Oet.  1130 :  "est,  est  Herculeus  sonus"  [it  is  the 
voice  of  Hercules],  Ovid,  Met.  12.  203  (of  Caenis  undergoing 
metamorphosis) : 

•    •    •     "  graviore  novissima  dixit 
verba  sotto  ;  potcratque  viri  vox  ilia  vidcri ; 
gicut  erat." 
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Ovid,  Trist.  5.  7.  51 : 

"  in  paucis  remanent  Graiae  vestigia  linguae ; 
haec  quoque  iam  Getico  barbara  facta  $onotf 

[the  Greek  language  rendered  barbarous  by  the  Getic  accent, 
Toiee,  or  sound  of  the  speakers].  And  especially  Ennius  fed. 
Hessel),  p.  40 : 

44  ollei  respondet  *uavi*  WMMjEgeriai" 

[the  sweet  sound  of  Egeria,  *.  e.,  the  sweet  sound  of  Egeria's 
voice,  Egeria's  sweet  voice]. 

Exactly  as  in  our  text  ora  is  the  mouth  and  sono  the  sound 
of  the  mouth,  "  os  sonaturum,"  Hor.  Sat.  1.  U-  £3,  is  the  mouth 
about  to  sound : 

"  ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atquc  os  \ 
magna  totiatttrum,  dcs  nominis  huius  honorem." 


431-437. 

IL1ACI  CINE  RES  ET  FLAM  MA  EXTREMA  MEORUM 
TE8TOR  IN  OCCASU  VESTRO  NEC  TELA  NEC  ULLAS 
V1TAVISSE  VICES  DANAUM  ET  SI  FATA  FUISSENT 
UT  CADEREM  MERUISSE  MANU  DIVELLIMUR  INDE 
IPH1TUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  QUORUM  IPH1TUS  AEVO 
IAM  GRAVIOR  PELIAS  ET  VULNERE  TARDUS  UL1XI 
PROTINUS  AD  SEDES  PRIAMI  CLAMORE  VOCATI 


VAR.  LBCT. 

[put at.")  vices  danaum  I  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Ileins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Bronck;  Wakef . ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
Led.  Virg.y  ed.  1861). 

[pun ct.")  vices  ;  danaum  III  Dietach  ( Theolog,  p.  22) ;  Heyne  (in  nota)  ; 
Peerlkamp;  Ladewig;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
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VAR.  LBCT. 

[ptMCt.]  DIVBLLIMUR  IMDB 

1PHITUS,  ET  PELIA8  MBCUM  :   QUORUM  IP H ITU 8  AEVO 
I  AM  ftRAVIOR,  PELIA8  KT  YVLNEBE  TARDUS  ULYS8I. 

ID  P.  Manut. 

[pitttet.]  DIVBLLIMUR  IKDE, 

II'IUTUS  BT  PBLIA8  MECUM  (QUORUM      .      .       . 

ULYHSl) 

PROTIXU8 VOCATI. 

Ill  Heumann ;  Burmann ;  Voss. 

[pWtCt.]  DIVBLLIMUR  XNOE 

IPHITU6  KT  PBLIA8  MECUM  (QUORUM  IPHITU8  AKVO 

ULIXl), 

PROTIXUB VOCATI. 

Ill  Ribbcck. 

[pUtiCt.]  DIVBLLIMUR  INDB 

IPHITUS,  ET  P  ELI  AS  MBCUM  *,  QUORUM  IPHITU8  AEVO 
IAM  GRAVIOR,  PELIAS  ET  VULNERB  TARDUS  ULY88EI  J 
PROTINU8 VOCATI. 

Ill    D.    Heins. ;    X.   Heins.   (omitting  however  the  comma   after 

IPHITU8). 

[pttnct.]  DIVBLLIMUR  INDK! 

II'IIITUS  ET  TBLIA8  MECUM  J  QUORUM  Il'IIITUS  AEVO 
IAM  OllAVIOR,  PELIAS  ET  VULNERB  TAKDU8  ULIXI  \ 

rnoTixus vocati. 

Ill  Heyne ;  Wagner  (cd.  Heyn.,  and  ed.  1861). 


"  Iliaci  cineres  ex  loquendi  usu  ad  Ilium  in  eineres  versum 
ducunt :  turn :  *  et  vos,  o  meif  quibus  incendiixm  urbis  pro  rogo 
t'uit '  ...  est  tauten  usui  magis  oonsentaneum  flammam  extre- 
mam  meorum  de  rogo  et  f  unere,  seu  morte,  accipere  .  .  .  Testa- 
tur  igitur  funus  patriae  et  funera  suorum,"  Heyne.  But  whieli 
of  our  author's  readers  will  readily  agree  that  of  cineres  and 
flamma  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  verse,  not  only  in  im- 
mediate propinquity  to  each  other,  but  actually  connected 
together  by  the  copulative  et  (cineres  et  flamma),  the  cineres 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  flamma,  the  flamma  nothing 
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at  all  to  do  with  the  cineres  P    Who  is  there  does  not  see — 


should  not,  at  a  single  glance,  see — that  cineres  and  flamma 
belong  to  the  same  fire  ?  80  La  Cerda  saw,  and  interpreted 
"  extinctam  patriam  testator,  conversamque  in  cineres ;  turn 
etiam  exitialem  illam  flammam,  qua  Troia  arsit,"  taking  no 
notice  of  meorum,  .  of  which  Ladewig,  Weidner,  Kappes,  and 
Oonington,  taking  insufficient  notice,  understand  cineres  to  bo 
the  ashes  of  Ilium,  flamma  the  flame  which  not  only  produced 
those  ashes,  but  served  at  the  same  time  as  the  pyre-flame 
(flamma  extrema)  of  Aeneas's  friends  and  companions  in  aims 
(meorum)  ["Da  ignis  supremus  und  ton  sttpremi  vom  schei- 
terhaufen,  mprema  ojficia,  supremi  tituli,  supremi  honores  von  der 
bestattung  gebrauch^wurde,  extrema  flamma  an  unserer  stelle 
gewiss  fur  mprema  flamma  steht ;  so  hat  Ladewig  wohl  recht, 
wenn  er  erklart :  '  Es  deuten  diese  worte  auf  den  brand  Troia's 
hin,  insofern  er  den  leichen  die  stelle  des  scheiterhaufens  ver- 
treten  musste,' "  "Weidner.  *  In  der  engen  verbindung  mit 
iliaci  cineres  wird  die  extrema  flamma  auf  den  brand  der 
stadt  zu  beziehen  sein,  welcher  gleichsam  '  pro  rogo '  war," 
Kappes.  "Flamma  extrema  meorum  is  parallel  to  iliaci 
cineres,  as  the  flames  of  Troy  were  the  funeral  flames  of 
Aeneas's  countrymen  and  friends,"  Conington] — an  analysis 
which,  although  so  much  more  conformable  than  either 
Heyne's  or  La  Cerda's  to  the  usual  structure  of  our  author's 
verses,  although  presenting  Troy  to  us  under  the  so  familiar 
aspeot  of  grave  of  its  own  children  (compare  Catull.  68.  93 : 

"  Troia  (nefaa!),  commune  tepulchrum  Aaiae  Europaeque ; 
Troia,  virum  et  virtutum  omnium  aoerba  cinia." 

Seneo.  Troad.  55  : 

4  •  caret  scpulchro  Priamua  et  flamma  indiget 
ardente  Troia." 

Seneo.  A  gam.  7J+1  (Cassandra  apostrophizing  the  ghosts  of  her 
slaughtered  relatives) : 

"  quid  me  vocatis  sospitem  solam  e  meis, 
umbrae  meorum  ?    te  sequor,  tota  pater 
Troia  tepulte." 
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Sen.  Troad.  28  (Hecuba  speaking) : 

"  tester  deorum  numen  aversum  mihi, 
patriaeque  cineres  teque  rectorem  Phrygum 
quern  Troia  toto  condittm  regno  tegit, 
tuosque  manes." 

Manil.  4.  64 : 

"  inque  ropjo  Croesum,  Priamumque  in  littoro  truncnm, 
cui  nee  Troia  rogia"), 

Is  still  not  the  true  analysis,  lays  quite  too  little  stress  on 
meorum,  the  index  to  the  whole  passage,  the  key  of  the  look. 
It  is  not  the  flamma  extrema  only  which  belongs  to  Aeneas's 
"  mei " ;  the  cineres  also  are  theirs,  not  indeed  in  the  grammar 
but  in  the  sense,  the  meorum  of  the  second  clause  being  the 
iliaci  of  the  first,  the  iliaci  of  the  first  the  meorum  of  the 
second,  and  iliaci  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum 
being  the  exact  equivalent  of  meorum  cineres  et  flamma  extrema 
Iliacorum  or  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  Iliacorum  ;  all 
mere  expansions — the  original  one,  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the 
verse  (see  below) — of  the  rudimental  thought :  dead  companions 
in  arms.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said  :  "  0  ye  Ilian  companions 
in  arms  who  are  now  but  dust  and  ashes,  I  swear  by  you  and 
by  the  flame  of  your  funeral  pyres,  that  when  ye  fell  (in  occasu 
vestro)  I  shunned  not,"  &c.  There  is  thus  but  one  flame  spoken 
of,  the  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre ;  but  one  ashes  spoken  of,  the 
ashes  of  Aeneas's  fallen  companions  in  arms;  and  instead  of  the 
connexion  by  the  copula  et  of  the  two  incongruous  conceptions 
ashes  of  Ilium,  pi/re-flame  of  friends,  we  have  the  blending  by 
means  of  that  copula  of  the  two  cognate  conceptions,  ashes  of 
Ilian  citizens,  pt/re-flame  of  friends,  mto  the  single  conception, 
pyre  of  Ilian  friends. 

This  analysis  and  interpretation  is  borne  out  (1),  by  our 
author's  habit  of  dividing  a  compound  thesis  into  two  or  more 
pimple  theses  (see  Rem.  on  "  quern  si  fata  virum  servant," 
1.  550,  and  on  "  progeniem  sed  enim,"  1.  23-26).  (9),  by  the 
immediately  preceding  context.  Aeneas  has  just  been  narrating 
the  deaths  of  his  comrades  one  after  the  other.  Choroebus, 
Ripheus,  Hypanis,  Dymas,  Pantheus,  have  all  fallen  ;  with  what 
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adjuration  could  he  so  well  satisfy  his  hearers  that  his  own  sur- 
vival was  not  due  to  a  cowardly  flight  as  by  that  of  the  only 
witnesses  of  his  fallen  companions  in  arms  ?  Was  not  such 
adjuration  both  much  nearer  and  much  more  solemn  than  any 
adjuration  of  the  burnt  city?  Was  it  not  precisely  to  their 
fallen  companions  in  arms  both  the  Maeon  of  Statius  and  Silius's 
son  of  Regulus — each  a  sole  survivor  when  all  his  companions 
in  arms  had  fallen — appealed  for  testimony  that  they  had 
courted  death  no  less  than  those  who  fell,  and  that  if  they  sur- 
vived they  survived  only  because  the  fates  had  decreed  their 
survival  ?    [Stat.  Theb.  3.  62 : 

.     .     .     "  vix  credo  etnuntius,  omnea 
procubuere,  omnes :  noctis  vaga  lumina  testor, 
et  socittm  Manes,  et  te  mala  protinus  ales 
qua  redeo,  non  hanc  lacrymis  meruisse,  nee  astu 
crudelem  veniam,  atque  inhonorae  munera  lucit. 
sed  mihi  iussa  deum,  placitoque  ignara  moveri 
Atropos,  atque  olim  non  haec  data  ianua  leti, 
eripuere  necem." 

Sil.  6.  113 : 

.     .     .     '*  testor  mea  numina,  Monet, 
dignam  me  poenae  turn  nobilitate  paternae 
strage  hostis  quaesisse  nee  em,  ni  tristia  letura, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoque  fata  nega&sent," 

with  which  compare  Quinct.  Dec!.  12.  2 :  "  ignoscite  tamen, 
violati  manes  meorurn"^.  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  Virgil,  intending  Aeneas  to  apostrophize  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  passage  not  his  deceased  friends  and  companions  in  arms 
but  the  burnt  city,  should  use  the — to  say  the  least  of  it  in  so 
close  connexion  with  flamma  extrema  meorum — very  am- 
biguous term  cine  res,  and  not  the  equally  obvious,  even  more 
parallel  to  flamm a,  wholly  unambiguous,  ignes?  The  above  view 
is  also  supported  (8),  by  the  so  frequent  application  of  the  terms 
cinis  and  cineres  (dust  and  ashen)  not  merely  to  dead  persons 
whose  bodies  have  been  actually  reduced  whether  by  fire  or  slow 
decay  to  dust  and  ashes,  but  to  persons  recently  dead  and  who 
are  only  figuratively  dust  and  ashes,  as  6.  212 : 

"  nee  minus  interca  Miscnum  in  littore  Teucri 
flebant,  et  rirtcri  ingrato  supreraa  ferebant." 
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Sil.  13.  469  (ed.  Rup.) : 

.    .     .     "  variatquc  iaecntum 
exequias  tumuli  ct  cinerum  sententia  cLxbcofs*' 

[of  the  tumulus  and  the  dead].  (4),  by  the  no  less  frequent 
use  of  Iliacus  to  express  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertain- 
ing to  Ilium,  than  to  express  forming  an  integrant  part  of  or 
resulting  from  Ilium,  as  Sil.  15.  281 : 

.     .     .     "  tibi  barbara  soli 
sanctius  Iliaca  servata  est  Vhoebade  virgo*' 

[Man  jmestess  of  Apollo],     Stat.  Silo.  U.  2.  10 : 

.  .  .  "  mcdiis  videor  discumbere  in  astris 
cum  love,  et  Iliaca  porrectum  sumere  dextra 
immortale  merum" 

[Man  right  hand],  (5),  by  the  so  much  easier,  simpler,  and 
more  natural  reference  in  vestro  to  the  single  category  of  wit- 
nesses, Aeneas's  fallen  companions  in  arms,  than  to  the  dissimi- 
lar categories,  the  burnt  city,  and  Aeneas's  fallen  companions 
in  arms.  And  (O),  by  the  application  of  occasus  to  person 
no  less  than  to  thing,  as  Cicero,  Acad.  post.  8  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

"  post  L.  Aelii  nostri  occasum." 

To  this  analysis  and  interpretation,  if  anyone  object  with 
Voss :  "  Wer  denn  gab  den  gefalleuen  ein  ordentliches  leichen- 
begangniss  ?  "  I  beg  to  refer  to  6.  505,  where  Aeneas  informs 
the  shade  of  Deiphobus  that  after  that  fatal  night  he  had  searched 
in  vain  for  the  body  of  Deiphobus  in  order  to  bestow  on  it  the 
usual  funeral  honours,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  had  erected 
a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  where  the  shade 
of  Deiphobus  replies : 

.     .     .     "  nil  o  tibi,  amice,  rclictum  ; 
omnia  Deiphobo  solvisti,  et  funeris  umbos." 

And,  indeed,  Aeneas  and  the  other  surviving  Trojans  having, 
after  the  burning  of  the  city,  remained  long  enough  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  build  and  man  and  equip  a  fleet  (3.  5 : 

.     .     .     "  classemque  sub  ipsa 
Antandro,  et  Phrygian  molimur  montibus  Idae  ; 


contrahimuxquc  viros") 
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what  difficulty  was  there  in  the  way  of  their  performing  that 
duty  which  in  the  ancient  systems  of  morals  and  religion  held 
a  place  seoond  only  to  that  of  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
personal  safety  and  preservation,  viz.,  the  duty  of  decently  dis- 
posing of  the  remains  of  less  fortunate  friends  and  relatives  ? 
(see  11.  1 : 

"  Aeneas,  quanquam  ct  sociitf  dare  tempus  huinaudi* 
praecipitant  curae,  turbataque  f  unerc  mens  est, 
vota  deum  primo  victor  solvebat  Eoo"). 

What  can  be  more  certain  than  that  after  respects  paid  to  the 
gods — respects  which,  on  an  occasion  on  which  the  gods  had  done 
so  very  little  for  and  so  very  much  against  them  (2.  610-618), 
need  not,  one  would  think,  have  been  either  very  cumbrous  or 
very  formal — their  next  and  most  pressing  care  was  to  perform 
that  duty  ?  what  more  probable  than  that  thai  duty  was,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed,  piously  and  scrupu- 
lously performed  ?  what  more  natural  than  that  the  very  person 
on  whom  that  duty  had  principally  devolved,  the  very  person 
who  was  so  celebrated  for  his  pious  performance  of  such  duties, 
*'  pious  "  Aeneas,  should  in  a  risumi — years  after  and  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  before  an  audience  of  strangers — of  all 
that  had  occurred,  let  it  plainly  appear,  that  neither  had  that 
so  indispensable,  so  imperative,  duty  been  neglected?  And  finally, 
how  was  it  possible  to  make  less  parade  of  the  due  discharge  of 
the  incumbent  obligation  than  is  made  of  it  in  the  apostrophe 
to  the  friends  who  had  perished,  and  whose  bodies  he  had  burned 
on  the  funeral  pyre,  to  testify  for  him  that  if  he  was  still  alive 
it  was  not  that  he  had  not  exposed  himself  to  danger  as  they 
had,  but  solely  because  it  was  the  will  of  fate  to  preserve  him  ? 

For  the  illustration  of  the  text  see  also  at  verse  587  of  this 
hook  the  immediate  connexion  of  "cineres"  and  "meorum"  in 
the  identical  sense  (viz.,  that  of  dead  friend*)  afforded  by  the 
same  two  words  so  widely  separated  and  without  any  immediate 
connexion  in  our  text. 

Vestro  (verse  432),  your ;  referring  back,  past  flamma  ex- 
tkema  meorum,  to  iliaci  cineres  :  "  0  ye  fallen  companions 
in  arms,  who  are  now  but  Ilian  dust  and  ashes,  I  call  you  to 
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witness  that  when  ye  fell  I  would  have  fallen  too,  had  the  fates 
permitted/9  &c,  flamma  extrema  meorum  being  but  a  dilata- 
tion of,  a  dwelling  on,  the  thought  iliaci  cineres:  "Ye  friends 
of  mine  (meorum)  who  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  (iliaci 
cineres)  on  your  funeral  pyres  (flamma  extrema),"  exactly 
as  in  Anna's  address  to  Aeneas,  Sil.  <S.  81  : 

"  nate  dea,  solus  regni  lucisquo  fiiisti 
gennanae  tu  causa  mcae ;  mors  testis,  ct  ille — 
heu,  cur  non  idem  mihi  tunc  ! — rogus," 

"  ille  rogus"  is  but  a  dilatation  of,  a  dwelling  on,  the  thought 
"mors"  (equivalent  to  mortua  Dido,  and  corresponding  pre- 
cisely to  the  iliaci  cineres  or  dead  companions  in  arms  of  our 
text),  and  along  with  that  theme-thought  is  invoked  to  testify 
("  testis,"  the  testor  of  our  text)  that  Aeneas  was  the  sole 
cause  of  Dido's  death. 

Awkward  and  perverse  as  is  this  construction,  more  awkward 
and  more  perverse  is  the  construction  adopted  by  Heyne :  "ashes 
of  Ilium  [*  asche  der  Ilierstadt,'  Voss],  pyre-flame  of  my  friends" 
(whether  regarded  as  together  forming  the  notion,  ashes  of  Ilium 
and  my  friends,  or  regarded  as  two  separate  and  independent 
notions,  ashes  of  Ilium,  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre  of  my  friends), 
for  what  fall  (vestro  occasu)  had  ever,  or  could  by  possibility 
ever  have  had,  either  the  ashes  of  Ilium  or  the  flame  of  Aeneas's 
friends'  funeral  pyre  ?  More  awkward  and  more  perverse  also 
is  La  Cerda's  "extinctam  patriam  testatur,  conversamque  in 
cineres,  turn  etiam  exitialem  illam  flammam  qua  Troia  arsit," 
for  what  fall  had  ever,  or  could  by  possibility  ever  have  had, 
the  conflagration  which  reduced  Troy  to  ashes  ?  Only  in  meorum 
(see  abovej  and  the  double  sense  of  cineres,  a  word  equally 
capable  of  signifying  burnt  ashes  and  the  dead,  is  a  clue  to  be 
found  to  our  author's  meaning  in  tins  most  awkward,  perplexed, 
and  obscure  passage — 0  ye  I  Han  dead  and  reduced  to  ashes  on  the 
pyre  ! 

Iliaci. — According  to  the  above  analysis  the  sense  had 
been  not  only  fully  but  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  in 
the  words  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  (pyre-flame  and 
ashes  of  my  friends  =  friends  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  pyre). 
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occasion,  then,  for  iliaci  ?    Were  not  the  cineres  of 

eneas's  friends  necessarily  iliaci  cinerks  ?  Certainly :  and  just 

use  they  were,  and  because  cineres  was  meagre  and  bald 

thouta  descriptive  adjective  to  balance  extrema,  the  descrip- 

ve  adjective  of  flamma  ;  and  because  the  measure  of  the  verse 

incomplete  without,  and  complete  with,  the  addition  ;  and 

.use  the  sentiment  expressed  in  cineres  et  flamma  extrema 

borum,  however  pathetic,  was  pathetic  only,  not  at  all  patriotic; 

d  because  iliaci  as  first  word  of  the  verse  was  both  graphic 

d  fine-sounding,  iliaci  was  prefixed  to  cineres  with  the  un- 

ived,  or,  if  perceived,  disregarded  effect  of  separating  that 

ord  from  its  explanatory  meorum,  and  so  leaving  the  reader 

ith  the  information,  indeed,  that  the  cineres  spoken  of  were 

cineres,  but  without  any  information  what  kind  of  Ilian 

ineres  they  were,  whether  ashes  of  Ilium  ("asche  der  Ilier- 

>~tadt,"  Voss),  or  ashes  of  Ilian  men.     Compare  (3.  366)  the 

imilar   ornamental  ad  captum  tmlgi  use  made  of  the  same 

ord,  happily,  however,  without  a  similar  ill  effect : 

"  Pergamaque  Iliacamquc  iugis  hanc  addidit  arcem/* 

here  "Hiacamque"  is  as  supererogatory  following  "  Pergania- 
ne,"  as  iliaci  in  our  text  is  supererogatory  preceding  cineres 
flamma  extrema  meorum  ;  and  contrast  Statins,  Theb.  5.  U5.+ 
Hypsipyle  speaking) : 

.  .  .  '*  einerem  furiaaque  meorum 
testor,  ut  externas  non  sponte  aut  crimine  taedas 
attigerim,** 

^ffhere  "  einerem,"  not  having  been,  like  the  cineres  of  our  text, 
Separated  from  its  explanatory  "  meorum  "  in  order  to  be  joined 
"•o  an  adjective  and  so  form  a  clause  of  its  own,  is  in  no  danger 
either  of  being  misunderstood  itself  or  of  leading  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  "  f urias." 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer  I  shall  repeat  in  other  words 
the  view  I  have  just  taken  of  the  etiology  of  this  verse.  Had 
Aeneas,  like  Maeon  and  the  son  of  Begulus,  used  the  usual 
apostrophe  and  addressed  his  deceased  friends'  Manes,  there  had 
been  no  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  what  Virgil  has  chosen  his 
hero  should  do.     He  has  chosen  rather  that  Aeneas  should  in- 
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yoke  his  deceased  friends'  cineres  and  flamma  extrema.  Now, 
it  was  not  Aeneas' s  deceased  friends  alone  who  had  cineres 
and  a  flamma  extrema ;  Ilium  had  them  also, -and  it  there- 
fore became  incumbent  on  Virgil  well  to  distinguish  which 
cineres  and  which  flamma  extrema  he  meant.  This  care 
was  not  taken;  for,  although  meorum  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  flamma  extrema  is  the  flamma  not  of  the  oity  but 
of  the  funeral  pyres,  yet  meorum  only  comes  to  the  rescue  after 
the  harm  has  been  done,  and  the  incautious  reader  has  already 
understood  iliaci  cineres  to  be  the  ashes  of  Ilium,  a  meaning 
which  until  he  comes  to  the  word  meorum  he  has  as  indisput- 
able a  right  (and  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  exercise  the  right  even 
in  defiance  of  meorum)  to  assign  to  the  words,  as  that  other 
meaning  in  which  Virgil  without,  however,  sufficiently  indi- 
cating his  intention,  intended  them  to  be  taken.  To  be  more 
explicit  still :  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  had  been 
subject  to  no  ambiguity,  had  been  clear  as  daylight,  but  hod 
been,  at  the  same  time,  too  simple  and  inartificial  a  form  of 
expression  for  our  author,  ambitious  as  he  was  to  write  Latin 
in  a  style  in  which  Latin  was  never  before  written  by  anyone. 
The  verse,  besides,  was  incomplete,  and  required  to  be  filled  up 
and  rounded.  A  clause,  therefore,  is,  according  to  the  author's 
usual  fashion,  made  out  of  cineres  by  the  addition  of  iliaci, 
and  so  the  verse  not  merely  completed,  but  rendered  thoroughly 
Virgilian  and  rhetorical,  each  separate  half  balancing  its  pendant 
or  opposite  part,  and  even  the  words  of  which  each  separate  half 
consists  balancing  those  of  the  pendant  or  opposite  part— 
iliaci  cineres  balancing  both  in  sense  and  rhythm  flamma 
extrema  meorum  ;  and  flamma  extrema  meorum,  in  like 
manner,  iliaci  cineres  ;  while  even  the  separate  word  iliaci 
balances  meorum,  and  the  separate  word  cineres  balances 
flamma  extrema.  The  addition  of  the  word  iliaci  conciliat- 
ing for  the  build  of  the  verse  these  certainly  not  despicable 
advantages,  and  the  word  being  in  itself  by  no  means  trite 
or  vulgar,  but  rather  of  the  elite,  and  sounding  sweetly  besides, 
and  so  helping  to  take  something  from  the  ill  effect  of  the  three 
"  literae  latrantes  "  which  follow  iliaci, — we  need  not  be  sur- 
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>rised  to  find  an  author,  so  little  solicitous  about  perspicuity  and 
very  solicitous  about  harmony  and  effect  as  our  author  on  all 
-^■xscasions  shows  himself  to  be,  assigning  not  merely  a  place  in 
Terse,  but  the  most  honourable  place  of  all,  to  a  word  which 
tot  only  adds  nothing  to  the  sense — for  who  does  not  know 
ithout  being  told  that  the  cineres  of  Aeneas's  meorum  are 
? — but  introduces  so  much  ambiguity  into  the  verse  as  to 
Lead  even  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  astray,  nay,  so  far  astray  that 
)h  of  those  commentators  assigns  to  the  verse  a  meaning  as 
^rodely  different  from  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  the  other 
it  is  from  the  right  one.     See  Bern,  on  "  sequar,"  4.  384 ; 
id  <m  "  illius  noctis,"  361,  supra. 

NBC  TELA  NEC  ULLAS  VITAVISSE   VICES   DANAUM  :  "  I  did  not 

shun  to  do,  was  not  shy  of  doing,  anything  I  could  against  the 

ZDanai  through  fear  of  anything  the  Danai  might  do  to  me  in 

"Dreturn."    In  other  words :  "  I  used  my  weapons,  all  my  art, 

aakill,  and  strength  against  the  Danai,  without  regard  to  the 

-consequences  to  myself ;  I  did  my  worst  against  the  Danai,  not 

fearing  thejr  worst."     That  this  is  the  precise  and  at  the  same 

tune  the  full  and  complete  meaning  of  the  passage  is  shown  by 

Silius's  only  too  undisguised,  too  palpable  imitation  (6.  113) : 

.    .     .     "  tcstor,  mea  numina,  Manes, 
dignam  me  poenae  turn  nobilitate  patemae 
ttrage  host  is  qwicsisac  ncctm,  ni  tristia  letum, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoque  fata  negassent," 

where  "  testor  Manes  me  strage  hostis  quaesisse  necem  "  is  pre- 
cisely the  sentiment  expressed  in  our  text,  viz.,  "  testor  vos 
iliaci  cineres  me  non  vitavisse  sed  manu  meruisse  mortem." 
The  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  perfect  in  every  particu- 
lar. Aeneas  invokes  the  friends  who  had  fallen  beside  him,  to 
witness  that  he  had  not  consulted  his  own  safety,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  dared  and  provoked  the  enemy  to  the  utmost,  and 
was  only  saved  by  its  being  the  will  of  fate  that  he  should  not 
then  die.  Silius's  hero  invokes  the  Manes  to  witness  that  he 
had  by  slaughter  of  the  enemy  provoked  an  honourable  death, 
and  would  certainly  have  perished  had  the  fates  not  denied  him 
that  favour.     It  is  impossible  for  parallel  to  be  more  perfect,  or 


i 
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meaning  more  certain  in  both  places.  Testor  corresponds  to 
"testor;"  iliaci  cineres  st  flamma  extrema  meorum,  to  "mea 
niunina,  Manes ;"  non  vitavisse,  to  "  quaesisse  ;"  tela  and 
ullas  vices  danaum,  to  "  necem ;"  meruisse  manu,  to  "  strage 
hostis ;"  si  fata  fuissent,  to  "  ni  fata  negassent ;"  and  cadkrem, 
to  "  letum." 

The  sentiment  to  which  Aeneas  gives  utterance  is  exactly 
that  which  was  to  be  expected  from  him  under  the  circum- 
stances. How  was  he  to  account  for  his  own  escape,  for  his  being 
there  alive,  well  and  unhurt  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  Dido  at  a 
great  entertainment,  over  the  bottle,  as  we  say  in  English  ?  The 
stratagem  of  putting  on  the  armour  of  the  Greeks  slain  by  him 
and  his  little  party  had  failed,  and  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
infuriated  numbers.  Choroebus,  Ripheus,  Hypanis,  Dymas,  and 
Pantheus  had  just  fallen  at  his  side ;  how  did  he  escape  himself? 
Dido's  eyes  asked,  and  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  company, 
did  he  run  for  it  P  He  could  not  but  explain,  and  what  other 
explanation,  unless  he  had  brought  his  mother  to  his  help,  and 
she  had  to  be  reserved  for  a  still  more  urgent,  igore  extreme 
peril  to  come  by-and-by*?  What  other  explanation  was  possible 
than  that  the  fates  would  not  permit  it  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there 
must  be  no  hiding,  no  shrinking  from  danger  on  his  part ;  there 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  daring,  daring  even  to  the  death,  to 
desperation  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  no  boasting,  no 
"  twenty  men  in  buckram  killed  with  his  own  hand."  How  was 
it  possible  to  hit  the  juste  milieu  more  precisely  than  with  this 
solemn  invocation  of  his  deceased  friends  to  bear  witness  that  if 
he  was  still  alive  it  was  by  no  fault  of  his ;  that  if  he  survived 
that  fatal  hour,  it  was  not  because  he  had  shrunk  from  doing 
his  duty,  but  because  the  fates  had  willed  that  he  should  not 
then  die,  had  preserved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  reck- 
less desperation,  from  the  reprisals  (vices)  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  had  provoked  to  the  last  and  utmost  P  Compare  the  case  of 
Caesar — so  far  as  meriting  death  (albeit  in  a  different  manner) 
the  same  as  Aeneas's,  but  directly  opposite  to  Aeneas's  in  so 
far  as  Caesar  was  awarded  by  the  fates  the  death  he  merited — 
Lucan,  7.  594 : 
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..."  humanum  culmen,  quo  cuncta  premuntur, 
egressus,  meruit  fatis  tarn  nobile  letum." 

"Vices. — Vicis,  vicem,  vice  (to  speak  first  of  the  word  in 
the    singular)  is  part  (in  the  sense  of  rdle)f  move,  turn  (in  the 
.  aenae  of  the  French  tour).     Compare  («),  Ovid,  Art.  Amqt. 
1.  370: 


<< 


ut  puto,  non  poteris  ipsa  referre  vicem" 


£ €i  jou  will  not  be  able  of  yourself  to  return  him  his  move,  to 
play  the  same  part  towards  him  which  he  has  played  to  you" — 
the  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribution,  or  talio  being  wholly  absent 
from  "vioem"  and  contained  solely  in  "referre"].  (b),  Ovid, 
ex  Ponto,  2.  10.  Ifi  : 

'*  hie  es,  et  ignores  ;  et  ades  celeberrimus  absens ; 
inque  Getas  media  visus  ab  Urbe  Tenia, 
redde  vicem  ;  et  quoniam  regio  felicior  ista  est, 
illic  me*  memori  pectore  semper  babe" 

["  return  me  my  move,  play  the  part  towards  me  which  I  have 
played  towards  you  " — the  notion  of  reciprocity  being  contained 
not  at  all  in  "  vioem  "  but  wholly  and  solely  in  "  redde  "].  (©), 
Anson.  Oratiarum  actio,  in  initio  :  "  Ago  tibi  gratias,  Imperator 
Auguste ;  si  possem,  etiam  ref errem.  Sed  nee  tua  fortuna  de- 
fdderat  remunerandi  vicem,  nee  nostra  suggerit  restituendi  facul- 
totem  "  (where  again  "  vicem "  is  simply  turn,  move,  r6k,  or 
part,  the  notion  of  reciprocity  or  repayment  being  confined  to 
"  referrem,"  "  remunerandi,"  and  "  restituendi").  (if),  Catull. 
Epith.  Pel.  et  Thetid.  68  (of  Ariadne) : 

"  sed  neque  turn  mitrac,  noque  turn  fliritanti*  amirtutt 
ilia  vicem  curans,  toto  ex  te  pectore,  Thesou, 
toto  animo,  tota  pendebat  perdita  mentc" 

[not  caring  what  "  turn  "  might  befal  her  cap  and  loose-flowing 
robe,  i.e.,  not  caring  what  might  happen  to,  what  might  become 
of,  her  cap  and  loose-flowing  robe],  (e),  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 
J.  665: 

"  nee  nimium  vobis  formosa  ancilla  ministret : 
saepe  vicem  dominae  praestitit  ilia  mini" 

[performed  to  me  the  part  or  rdle  of  the  mistress],     («/*),  Cic. 

HENRY,  AEKEIDKA,  VOL.  II.  \o 
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ad  Fam.  If.  5 :  "  At  illius  [Tulliae]  riecm,  credo;  doles  "  [the 
turn  which  awaits  her,  the  turn  she  has  to  undergo],  (g),  Ibid. 
11. 18 :  "  Valde  et  meam  et  vestram  deem  timeam  necesse  est" 

i 

[the  turn  both  you  and  I  have  to  undergo] — the  laftt  three* 

being  examples  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  "  vi- 
cem  "  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  there  is  yet,  on  account  of 
the  total  absence  from  them  of  the  "  referre  "  and  "  reddere  " 
of  those  examples,  no  notion  not  even  the  least  of  reciprocity, 
retribution,  or  ta Ho. 

As  with  the  singular  so  with  the  plural  term.  As  long  a* 
reddere,  referre,  or  equivalent,  is  absent  from  the  sentence, 
the  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribution,  or  talio,  is  no  less  absent, 
no  matter  how  much  vices  may  be  present.  Compare  (h)9 
Ovid,  Mot.  1.  (>?»; 

"  centum  luininibux  cinctuin  caput  Argus  habobat : 
inde  puis  riribm  capiebant  bina  quietem, 
cetera  *crvabant,  atque  in  statione  iuanebant*' 

["  rested  in  their  turns,  each  pair  in  its  turn" — no  notion  of  re- 
ciprocity, retribution,  or  talio,  there  being  no  reddere,  re- 
ferre, or  equivalent].     (<),  Ovid,  Met.  15.  237  : 

"  haeo  quoque  non  pcrstant  quae  new  elementa  vocamus : 
quasque  vices  pcmgaiit  (aminos  adnibote)  docebo" 

["  what  parts  they  perform  " — no  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribu- 
tion, or  equivalent].     (J),  Culex,  208  : 

.     .     .     "  qui*  liioritfo,  ad  quae  dclatus  accrbas 
cogor  adire  ricr«' 

["to  accost  bitter  parts,  to  address  myself  to  bitter  performances, 
actions,  roles,  moves" — still  no  reciprocity,  no  retribution,  no 
talio'].  (Jfc),  Quint.  Curt.  5.  24:  "nee  immerito  mitiores  rice* 
oius  [Fortunae]  expecto  "  [milder  turns  of  Fortune  than  her 
previous].     (I),  Stat.  Silv.  o.  2.  152: 

14  felix,  qui  viridi  fi.lens  coeptaque  iuventa 
durabls  quawunque  vice*" 

[will  endure  any  turns  whatever],  while  the  notion  of  re- 
ciprocity, the  reciprocal  or  retributive  "turn"  mnkes  its  appear- 
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anoethe  moment  referre,  reddere,  or  equivalent,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  sentence,  as  (j§t),  Ovid,  Met.  1U.  35  ; 


.     ,     .     "  sperncntem  spcrne  ;  soquenti 
rtdde  rices11 


[serve  your  pursuer  with  similar  turn,  /'.  e.9  pursue  her  who  pur- 
sues youj.     (ft),  Prop.  4.  4.  57  (ed.  Hertzb.) : 

•*  ei  minus,  at  raptoe  ne  sint  inipuno  Sabinac  : 
me  rape,  ct  alterna  lege  repaid?  cicett" 

[repay  turns  according  to  the  lex  balioni*].  (©),  Claud.  Rapt. 
/V<w. 1,  p.  198  (the  fates  addressing  Dis)  : 

.    .     .     "  qui  finem  cuncti*  et  semina  praebes, 
nascendiqne  rices  alterna  morte  repemii*" 

£"  repayest  or  balancest  the  turn  of  birth  by  the  turn  of  death, 
balancest  birth  by  death  " — the  notion  of  returning  or  paying 
being  contained  not  in  the  "  vices,"  but  in  the  "  alterna  "  and 
*'  rependis"].     ( p),  Petron.  cap.  89  (of  the  sons  of  Laoooon) : 

.     .     .     ''  neuter  auxilio  sil>i, 
utcrque  fratri,  tranttnlit  pietas  rirm. 
uterque  fratri  transtulit  pias  rir-r*" 

<«),  80.  9.  p.  137  : 

'*  iamque  inter  varias  Fort  una  utrinquc  virorum 
alternata  vices,  incerto  clusorat  iras 
cventu" 

£•'  alternating  among  the  various  turns  " — the  alternation  being 
expressed  by  "alternata  "  and  "  varias,"  and  the  turns  only  by 
"  vices"]. 

The  first  conclusion  deducible  from  this  long  array  of 
examples  is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  vices, 
whether  in  the  singular  or  plural,  involves  no  notion  of  reci- 
procity, retribution,  or  talio — [not  that  the  word,  whether  in 
the  singular  or  plural,  has  not  always  necessarily  a  reference 
to  a  previous  or  future  vix  or  vices,  exactly  as  our  corre- 
sponding word  turn  has  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  reference 
to  a  previous  or  future  state,  bout,  or  turn  (or  some  state  or 
bout  or  turn  must  have  preceded,  as  some  state  or  bout  or  turn 
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must  also  follow),  but  that  this  reference  is  general  and  inherent 
in  the  word  itself,  and  by  no  means  points  to  any  special 
and  particular  vix  or  state  or  bout  or  turn  which  has  pre* 
ceded  or  is  to  follow,  as,  for  instance,  (1),  6.  535  : 

"  hac  vice  scrmonum  roseis  Aurora  quadrigfa 
iam  medium  aetherio  cursu  traiocerat  ax  cm" 

\_not  with  this  interchange  of  talk,  or  alternate  speaking,  or 
dialogue  of  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus,  but  with  this  bout  of  talk, 
this  turn  of  talk,  viz.,  both  of  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus — the 
"  vice "  not  meaning  any  reciprocity,  or  alternation,  from 
Aeneas  to  Deiphobus,  and  from  Deiphobus  in  return  to  Aeneas, 
but  meaning  that  the  talk  of  the  two  persons  was  a  turn  or  bout 
as  contrasted  with  the  preceding  turn  or  bout  of  silence].  [%)y 
Georg.  8.188: 

•    •    •     "  inquo  vicetn  det  mollibus  ora  capistris" 

[give  his  mouth  to  the  muzzle  for  a  turn].    And  (8),  Aau 
12.  501 : 

.     .     .     "  quos  acquore  toto 
inque  virem  nunc  Turnus  agit,  nunc  Troiua  heros" 

[not  whom  Turnus  and  Aeneas  alternately  drive,  but  whom 
Turnus  drives  for  a  turn  and  Aeneas  drives  for  a  turn — the 
alternation  being  contained  not  in  the  "  in  vicem,"  but  in  the 
"nunc,"  as  appears  at  once  on  striking  out  "nunc  Troius 
heros,"  when  it  will  be  found  that  "in  vicem  nunc  Turnus 
agit "  can  by  no  possibility  signify :  "  now  Turnus  alter- 
nately drives,"  can  only  signify :  "  now  Turnus  drives  for  a 
turn"]].  The  second,  that  vices,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
is  a  medium  vocabulum  of  grammarians,  and  takes  its  colour  of 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  from  the  surrounding  text — is  good, 
Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  10.  £9 ;  Auson.  Grat.  Act.  in  initio;  Curt. 
T>.  24;  bad,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  U.  5,  and  11.  18;  Cuter,  208;  Stat. 
Silr.  5.  2  ;  indifferent,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  625 ;  15.  237.  Compare 
also  the  expression  vice-versa,  and  the  modern  vice-roy,  vice- 
gerent, vice-chancellor,  vice-president,  vice-admiral,  &c.  And  the 
third,  that  vices  is  according  to  the  context  either  active  or 
passive,  expresses  either  the  tour,  turn,  part  or  move  whioh  one 
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person  or  thing  performs  towards  another  (as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat 
1. 370;  Id.,exPonto,  2. 10.  £9  ;  Anson.  Graf.  Act.  in  init. ;  Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  3.  665,  Met.  1.  625, 15.  23,  and  U.  35 ;  Prop.  4. 4. 
57),  or  the  tour,  turn,  part  or  move  which  person  or  thing  suffers, 
of  which  person  or  thing  is  the  object  (as  Catull.  Epith.  Pel.  el 
Thetid.  60;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  U.  5,  and  11.  IS ;  Cafes,  208;  Stat. 
Stir.  5.2). 

Applying  to  our  text  these  conclusions  as  established  princi- 
ples, we  perceive  at  once  that  vices  is  neither  with  Servius, 
Heyne,  and  Mitscherlich,  "  pugnas,  quia  per  vicissitudinem  pug- 
nabatur"  (Serv.  ed.  Lion),  "fortunae,  casus,  et  quidem  h.  I. 
pugnae,  quae  nt  vidimus  modo  secunda,  modo  adversa  fuerat" 
(Heyne),  "pugnam"  (Mitscherlich,  ad  Hor.  Carm.  &.  llf.  13, 
where  he  says :  "  copiam  ipsis  feci  caedem  a  me  factam  ulcis- 
cendi ;  pugnam  haud  defugiendo,  obtuli  me  ipsorum  ultioni") 
[for  how  can  that  be  vices  which  has,  not  merely  and  accord- 
ing to  Servius  himself  "  vicissitudines,"  but  according  to  Claud. 
0  Cons.  Honor.  282  : 


•    •    • 


41  hoc  aspera  fati 
sors  tulcrit,  Martisquo  vices  " 

[the  turns  of  Mars,  i.  e.  of  battle]  ;  Sil.  3.  12  (ed.  Itup.) : 

44  hinc  omen  coeptia,  et  casus  scire  futures 
ante  diem,  bellique  rurx  noviusc  petcbat," 

even  vices?  How  can  that  be  vices  which  has  vices?  athing, 
one  of  its  own  characters  ?]  nor  with  Burmann,  ad  Prop.  1.13. 
10,  "poenas,"  so  to  explain  vices  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  assign  to  it  a  notion  (viz.,  that  of  retribution)  which  we  have 
just  seen  is  foreign  to  the  word  ;  nor  with  Thiel  and  Coning- 
ton,  "  cominus  pugnare,"  as  opposed  to  tela  ("  eminus  pug- 
nare")  ["Vielleicht  bezeichnet  tela  das  eminus,  vices  das 
cominus  pugnare,"  Thiel.  "  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Thiel  is 
right  in  distinguishing  vices  from  tela,  as  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters, cominus,  from  missiles,"  Conington],  for  cominus 
pugnare  is  only  a  species  of  pugna,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  vices  is  not,  cannot  be,  pugna. 

What  then  is  vices  here  in  our  text,  if  it  is  neither  "pugnae," 
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nor  "poenae,"  nor  "cominus  pugnare  ?"  Why,  what  it  is  every- 
where, funis;  and  there  being  two  kinds  of  vices  (active  and 
passive,  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  turns,  active  and  passive),  the 
vices  which  Aeneas  assures  his  hearers  he  did  not  shun  are 
active  vices  ;  and — the  sole  subject  treated  of,  the  sole  picture 
tafore  us  being  that  of  Aeneas  on  the  one  side  and  the  enemy 
on  the  other — the  active  vices,  the  active  turns,  which  Aeneas  did 
not  shun  are  those  of  the  enemy,  the  manoeuvres,  no  matter  of 
what  kind  (ullas),  directed  against  him  by  the  enemy,  theDanai; 
the  turns  the  enemy,  the  Danai,  might  serve  him,  vices  danaum, 
ui.las  vices  danaum  ;  exactly  as,  verse  572,  "  poenas  Danaum 
.  .  .  praemetuens,"  where  not  only  is  the  structure  the  same  as 
in  our  text  ("praemetuens  poenas  Danaum"  the  same  as  vita- 
visse  vices  danaum,  "Danaum"  being  in  both  the  same  causal 
genitive  as  it  is  called),  but  "praemetuens''  is  as  near  as  may 
be  identical  in  sense  with  vitavisse,  "Danaum"  absolutely 
identical  with  daxaum,  and  "  poenas,"  except  that  it  implies 
retribution,  the  exact  representative  of  vices,  nay,  so  exact  a 
representative  of  vices  as  to  be  the  very  term  by  which  that 
word  is  commonly  interpreted  ;  and  where,  still  further  and  as 
if  to  complete  the  parallelism,  the  object  of  the  verb,  the  object 
of  the  fearing,  is  double,  divided  into  "  poenas  Danaum"  and  its 
explanation,  "  coniugis  iras,"  as  in  our  text  the  object  of  the 
verb,  the  object  of  the  shunning,  is  double,  divided  into  tela 
and  its  explanatory  vices  danaum. 

But  what  need  of  this  or  other  more  or  less  imperfect  parallel 
to  illustrate  a  text  when  we  have  a  little  further  on  Aeneas's 
own  exposition  ?    Let  us  hear  Aeneas  himself,  verse  726 : 

"  ct  mc,  quern  duduni  non  ulla  iniecta  movebant 
tela,  nequc  adven»o  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 
nunc  omncs  torrent  aurae,  sonus  exeitat  omnia, 
suspensum  et  paritcr  coraitique  oncrique  timentem," 

"  and  me  whom  a  short  while  ago  no  weapons  of  any  kind  flung 
against  me,  no  bands,  no  detachments  of  the  opposite  host, 
moved  at  all,  now  every  breath  of  air  terrifies,  every  sound 
excites ;"  as  if  he  had  said :  "  me  who  so  lately  shunned  neither 
weapons  nor  any  turns  the  Danai  might  serve  me,  me  who  but 
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"for  the  fates  had  died  the  death  my  daring  merited,  every  breath 
of  air  now  terrifies,  every  sound  excites" — the  second  passage 
being  as  plainly  as  possible  a  recast  of  the  first,  a  recast  in 
which  the  subjects  "non  ulla  iniecta  tela  "  and  "  neque  ad  verso 
glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii  "  represent  the  objects  nec  tela  nec 
lllas  vices  danaum  of  the  first,  and  in  which  the  object  "me" 
is  the  identical  subject  me  subaudifutn  of  the  first,  and  the  verb 
"movebant"  the  reciprocal  or  correlative  of  the  vitavisse  of  the 
first. 

Bight,  I  am  told,  all  right ;  with  the  single  exception  that 
"  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii "  represents  vices  under- 
stood in  its  particular  sense  of  excubiae,  who  are  relieved  per 
vice 8  or  keep  guard  vicibus,  much  more  exactly  than  it  repre- 
sents  vices  in  its  general  sense  of  turns,  changes,  or  parts,  an 
objection  to  which  my  reply  is  (1),  that  vices  in  the  sense  of 
the  men  themselves  is  quite  too  technical  and  special,  fitter  for 
prose  than  poetry,  (ft),  That  vices  in  the  sense  of  the  men 
themselves  limits  too  much  the  daring  of  Aeneas,  confines  it  to 
men  who  are  rather  on  the  defensive  than  on  the  offensive,  falls 
far  short  of  the  "  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii,"  the  bands 
of  O rail,  of  the  correlative  passage.  (3),  That  the  expression 
where  used  by  our  author  elsewhere  is  always  used  in  its  general, 
never  in  its  technical  and  special  sense,  not  even  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  hand  is  excubiae,  as  9.  174  : 


9.  221 : 


9.  164: 


"  omniM  per  muros  legio,  sortita  periclniu, 
cxcubat,  exereetquc  vices  quod  cuiqim  tuonduin  est ;" 

.     .     .     "  vigiles  nmul  cxcitat;  illi 
succedunt  servantque  vices ;" 

"  discurrunt,  variantque  vices,  fusiquo  per  herbam 
indulgent  vino,  et  vertunt  crateras  ahenos  ;" 


in  not  one  of  which  examples  is  there  any  ambiguity,  nor  can 
**  vices"  be  understood  to  mean  the  guards  themselves.  (4),  That 
Alcimus  Avitus  in  a  passage  very  apparently  imitated  from  our 
text,  a  passage  in  which  we  have  not  only  vices  but  vices  con- 
tra-distinguished as  in  our  text  from  tela,  uses  the  word  not  in 
its  technical  and  special,  but  unequivocally  in  its  general  sense, 
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Trans.  Mar.  Ruhr.  (Poem.  5.  5£2) : 

"  plebe  trepidat  conclusa  loco,  finemque  sequent! 
expectat  payefacta  die,  non  tela  nee  ullas 
bellorum  molita  vice*,  sed  voce  levata 
vatibos  insistens." 

And  lastly  (5),  that  however  usual  at  the  gates  are'exoubiae 
or  bands  of  men  keeping  guard  vioibus,  or  per  vioes,  and 
therefore  sometimes  curtly  denominated  vioes,  suoh  vioes  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  here  in  the  middle  of  the  city — see  verse 
359 :  "  mediaeque  tenemus  urbis  iter." 

Vices  danaum,  as  "  poenas  Danaum,"  2.  572  (see  above)  ; 
"  reliquias  Danaum/'  1. 34.  A  writer  less  ambitious  of  strength 
and  novelty  of  expression  would  no  doubt  have  used,  with  Alci- 
mufl  Avitus  just  quoted,  the  ordinary  expression,  vioes  belli. 

The  construction  is  vices  danaum,  not  danaum  manu, 
because  this  latter  construction  leaves  vices  altogether  without 
specification,  without  so  much  as  the  slightest  intimation  what 
kind  of  vices  is  meant,  an  omission  which  not  even  the  advo- 
cates themselves  of  that  most  perverse  construction  have  at- 
tempted by  any  explanation  to  supply :  Peerlkamp — although 
discussing  at  some  length  the  respective  merits  of  caderem 
manu  and  meruisse  manu,  and  treating  at  full  of  vices  da- 
naum— saying  no  word  at  all  of  his  widowed  and  lonely  vices  ; 
Ladewig,  Weidner,  and  Ribbeck  treating  her  with  no  less  dis- 
respect ("  Es  ist  zu  construiren :  et,  si  fata  fuissent,  ut 
danaum  manu  caderem,  meruisse  me,  ut  eorum  manu  cade- 
rem," Weidner.  "Manu  est  mit  caderem  zu  verbinden ;  die 
construction  ist :  et  meruisse,  ut  manu  danaum  caderem,  si 
fata  fuissent  (nanilich,  ut  caderem)"  Ladewig,  1867.  "  Da- 
naum ad  manu  pertinere  vidit  Peerlkampu8,,,  Ribbeck).  Da- 
naum belonging  as  we  have  just  seen  to  vices,  not  to  manu, 
ut  caderem  of  course  belongs  to  si  fata  fuissent,  not  to 
meruisse,  and  the  punctuation  is :   vitavisse   vices  danaum 

ET — SI    FATA    FUISSENT    UT  CADEREM — MERUISSE    MANU    (via.   Ut 

caderem). 

Vitavisse  vices,  avoided  turns,  in  the  sense  of  tours,  evil 
turns,  as  Aen.  S.  S67 :  "  pericula  vito"  [avoid  dangers']. 
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Meruisse  manu  is  expletory  of  nec  tela  nec  \jl.  vit.  nc. 
Dan.,  not  only  did  not  avoid,  but  even  braced  death. 

Meruisse  (mbaud.  id  ipsum),  viz.,  ut  caderem,  in  other 
words,  meruisse  necem,  caedem :  compare  Luc.  2.  108  (of 
children  butchered) : 

44  crimine  quo  parvi  caedem  potuere  merer i  T* 

•  § 

Manu,  with  my  hand,  i.  e.  with  my  sword;  meruisse  manu, 
earned  my  death  with  my  sword,  i.  e.  by  fighting ;  exactly  as, 
2.  645 :  "  manu  mortem  inveniam,"  find  death  with  my  hand, 
i.  e,  with  my  sword  =  by  fighting ;  6.  434 :  "  letum  peperere 
manu,"  procured  death  for  themselves  with  their  own  hand,  i.e.  with 
their  swords ;  Sil.  2.  705 :  "  optabit  [Hannibal]  cecidisse  manu," 
to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  to  have  died  fighting.  In  like  manner, 
Sil.  7.  323  (ed.  Rup.) : 

"  inter  equcw,  interque  viroa,  intcrque  iacebat 
capta  manu  spolia  et  rorantia  caede  Maraxes," 

spoils  taken  by  fighting,  by  the  sword.     Sil.  1.  160  (ed.  Rup.)  : 

44  primus  inire  manu,  postremus  ponere  Martem," 

the  first  to  enter  the  battle  with  his  sword,  i.  e.  fighting. 
Tardus,  lame,  limping.     Compare  Propert.  2.  1.  59  : 

44  tarda  Philoctetac  sanavit  crura  Machaon." 

Catull.  36.  3  : 

44  nam  sanctae  Vcncri  Cupidiniquc 

vovit    . 

electissima  pessimi  poetae 
scripta  tardipedi  dco  daturam 
infclicibus  ustulanda  ligni*." 

Vocati  belongs  to  divellimur,  the  direct  thread  of  the 
narrative  being  interrupted  at  inde,  in  order  to  explain  (in  the 
two  intercalary  lines  iphitus  .  .  .  ulixi  :  see  Rem.  on  5.  704 ; 
6.  743,  880)  who  the  people  are  to  whom  the  word  divellimur 
applies. 
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442-458.  ' 

POSTESQUE CULMINIS  T 

} 

VAR.  LECT. 

tkcta  (vs.  445)  III  Servius  ;   P.  Manut. ;  D.  Reins. ;  K.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 
Ileync  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (cd  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. 

tota  III  Voss  ;  Ribbeck. 


POSTESQUE   SUB    IPSOS   NITUXTUR   GRADIHUS. — "  Clim  SCALAR 

memoratae  sint,  '  gradus'  vix  alii  esse  possunt  quam  scalarum,** 
Heyne,  Conington,  Kappes,  erroneously,  as  I  think.  First, 
because  particular  mention  of  the  steps  or  rounds  of  the  ladders 
was  unnecessary,  the  ladders  themselves  being  flights  of  steps  ; 
particular  mention  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  from  being  conceived 
to  be  on  the  level  of  the  ground.  Secondly,  because  it  is  not  at 
the  door  the  scaling  ladders  would  be  applied,  but  on  the  con- 
trary an  attempt  would  be  made  by  some  to  break  in  the  door 
(as  we  find  was  actually  done,  verses  469  ct  scqq.)>  while  others 
were  scaling  the  walls.  And  thirdly,  because  a  double  contest 
is  plainly  described,  one  at  the  door,  in  the  words  obsessumquk 

ACTA  TESTUDINE  LIMEN  ;    POSTESQUE  SUB  IPSOS  NITUNTUR  GRADI- 
BUS  J     ALII    STRICTIS    MUCRONIBUS    IMAS    OBSEDERE     FORES,     HAS 

servant  agmine  DENSO ;  the  other,  that  of  the  party  scaling  the 
walls,  in  the  words  haerent  parietihus  scalae;  clipeosque 

AJ)     TELA    SINiSTRIS    PROTECTI     OBI1C1UNT,      PRENSANT    FASTIGIA 

dextris.  By  the  alternate  mention  of  the  fight  at  the  door 
and  of  the  attack  of  the  scaling  party,  and  then  again  of  the 
fight  at  the  door  and  the  attack  of  the  scaling  party,  the  atten- 
tion of  Aeneas's  audience  and  Virgil's  readers  is  kept  divided 
l>etween  the  two  combats  which  are  going  on  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  field  of  view,  not  fixed  on  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  The  effect  is  most  happy,  except  so  far  as  marred 
by  the  inaptitude  of  the  reader.  But  where  is  the  fine  writer, 
where  ever  was  the  fine  writer,  who  lias  not  suffered  from  the 
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• 

fault  pf  his  reader  ?  Where  ever  was  the  superior  mind  which 
could  either  elevate  the  minds  of  bystanders  to  its  own  level,  or 
debase  itself  to  theirs  ? 

Nituntur  gradibus  :  literally,  ascend,  go  upward  by  the 
xteps;  less  literally,  mount  the  steps.  Nituntur  does  not  express 
any  struggle  with  those  defending  the  palace,  or  any  othei* 
exertion  than  that  of  mounting  the  steps.  Compare  Tacit.  Hist. 
3.  71 :  "  Hie  ambigitur,  ignem  tectis  oppugnatores  iniecerint, 
an  obsessi,  quae  orebrior  fama  est,  quo  nitcntes  ac  progresses 
depellerent,"  where  "nitentes"  is  those  who  tccre  ascending,  going 
upicards,  mounting. 

Gradibus,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  as 
1.  452 :  "  aerea  oui  gradibus  surgebant  limina." 

TURRES  AC  TECTA  DOMORUM,  &C.    "  TECTA  ;   CULMINA.    TECTA' 

partioipium  est ;  aut  eandem  rem  bis  dixit,"  Servius.  "  Docte 
pro  ipso  tecto  iisque  rebus  quibus  superior  domus  pars  tegitur, 
h.  e.  tegulis,"  Heyne.  I  look  upon  turres  ac  tecta  as  the 
proper  object  of  convellunt,  and  domorum  culmina  as  the 
explanation  of  turres  ac  tecta,  as  if  he  had  said,  "the  turrks 
and  tecta  which  are  the  tops  of  the  palace,  the  turres  and 
tecta  which  together  constitute  the  culmina  of  the  palace." 
See  verse  46G,  where  one  of  these  turres  is  again  found  in 
company  with  tecta : 

■ 

"  turrim  in  praccipiti  stnntcm  snmniisque  sub  astra 
eductam  tectis." 

Auratasque  trabes,  &t\,  deyoiaint.  Compare  Tacit. 
Hist.  3.  71  :  "  ambustasque  Capitolii  fores  penetrassent,  ni 
Sabinus  revulsas  undique  statuas,  decora  maiorum,  in  ipso  aditu, 
vice  muri,  obiecisset." 

Has  servant  aomine  denso. — Not  guard  (which  were  cus- 
todiunt),  but  remain  beside,  keep  post  beside,  keej)  station  beside; 
exactly  as  2.  711  :  "longe  servef  vestigia  coniux"  [not  at  all 
guard  in  the  sense  of  protect,  but  keep  in~\  ;  2.  067  : 

.    .    .     "quum  limina  Vestae 
servantem,  et  tacitam  swrota  in  sedo  latentcm 
Tyndarida" 

£not  at  all  guarding,  but  keeping  ehsc  to,  not  stirring  froni]. 
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The  Greek  <pv\a<j<jio  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  Horn. 
Od.  10.  UU : 

oi  Ktv  oi  fitya  8w/ta  <pv\aa<roifMfv  kcu  cwayKrj 

[not,  with  Clarke  and  Damm,  cmtodiamusy  but  (Anglice)  keep 
(the  house),  i.  e.  remain  in  (the  house)!  ;  Od.  5.  208 : 

CK0o8t  av6i  fictrwr  trvv  e/xoi  roSc  tofta  <pv\a<r<rois 

[not,  with  Clarke  and  Damm,  custodires,  but  keep  (the  hoiise), 
remain  inside  (the  house)]. 

LlMEN  ERAT  ...  A  TERGO. — The  structure  is :  A  TERGO  «RAT 
I.I  MEN,  CAECAEQUE  FORES,   ET   PERVIUS  USU8  TECTORUM  INTER  8E 

I'Riami,  fostesque  relicti ;  and  the  meaning:  at  the  rere  [of 
the  building]  was  an  entrance  through  an  abandoned  secret 
door  of  communication  between  the  besieged  building  and  the 
other  buildings  of  which  Priam's  palace  consisted.  Compare 
Si!.  11.  316 : 

"  postquam  posse  datum  uioditata  aperire,  novosque 
pandere  conatus,  ct  liber  parte  rvlicta 
tectorum  a  tergo  patuit  locus" 

["  after  a  place  opened  to  him  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  building 
behind  (*.  e.  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  rere  of  the  building), 
where  he  might  freely  explain  his  purpose"].  The  true  struc- 
ture seems  never  even  so  much  as  once  to  have  crossed  the  mind 
either  of  Heyne,  or  Wunderlioh,  or  Thiel,  or  Peerlkamp,  or 
Conington,  all  of  whom  join  a  tergo  with  relicti,  and  the 
second  of  whom  is  so  little  satisfied  with  the  best  he  can  make 
out  of  the  words  as  to  wish  them  at — "  vellem  abessent." 

A  tergo,  at  the  rere.  Compare  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17.  5  :  "A 
tergo  cavaedium,  porticum,  aream."  Ibid.  15:  "cingitur  diaetis 
duabus  a  tergo."  Ibid.  21  :  "  A  pedibus  mare,  a  tergo  villae, 
a  capite  silvae." 

Postes  relicti,  an  abandoned  door,  i.  e.y  out  of  use.  Com- 
pare Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  1J+6  : 

.     .     .     "domus  excubiis  incuatodita  remotis, 
et  reHiipinati  ncglecto  cardine  postes,** 

Tacit.  AnnaL  13.  19:  "statim  relictum  Agrippinae  limen ; 
nemo  solari,  nemo  adire."  Aen.  J.  123  :  "  sedes  relietas." 
Oeorg.  £.  127  :  "  cui  pauca  relicti  iugera  runs  erant"  (where  Ser- 
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vius:  "deserti  atque  contempti").  And — exactly  parallel  to 
our  text,  both  in  sense,  syllables,  and  position  in  the  verse — 
5.  612 :  "  olas8emque  relictam ; "  4.  82  :  "  stratisque  relictis ; " 
2.  28:  "littusque  relictum." 

Pervius  usus,  a  passage  not  merely  into,  but  through,  the 
building,  as  Liv.  10.  1 :  "  in  earn  speluncam  penetratum  cum 
signis  est ;  et  ex  eo  loco  obscuro  multa  vulnera  acoepta,  maxi- 
meque  lapidum  ictu ;  donee,  altero  speous  eius  ore  (nam  peiria* 
erat)  invento,  utraeque  fauces  oongestis  lignis  aocensae." 

Evado  ad  summi  fastigia  culminis. — Evado  (e-vado), 
go  the  whole  way  through,  pass  over  the  entire  space  (whether  up* 
trard,  downward,  or  on  the  level),  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  far  side : 
and  that  whether  physically,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  and 
12.  907 : 

"  nee  spatium  evasit  totum,  neque  pertulit  icttxm ;" . 

4.  685  :  "  sic  fata  gradus  evaserat  altos"  [had  mounted  the  top- 
most step] ;  and  2.  531 : 

"  ut  tandem  ante  oculoe  tvatit  et  ora  parentum" 

('where  "  evaait"  is  came  the  whole  way — viz.,  the  whole  way  just 
described  "  per  tela,  per  hostes,  porticibus  longis  f  ugit,  vacua 
atria  lustrat" — into  the  very  presence  of  his  parents — see  Rem. 
ad  locum),  or  metaphorically,  as  in  Terent.  Adelph.  3.  U-  63: 

.     .     .    "  verum  nimia  illaec  liccntia 
profecto  eradet  in  aliquod  magnum  malum ;" 

and  Andr.  1. 1. 100 :  "  quam  timeo  quorsum  evadas,"  in  both 
which  passages  the  reference  #  is  to  the  ultimate  event,  the 
upshot.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  ticfiatpw,  as  Eurip. 
Med.  55 : 

§yw  yap  tts  rovr*  cirjScjSi)*'  akyriSovos 
waBy  ifitpos  fx'  t/myA0c  Yn  T*  xovpavnt 
Ac£ai,  fxo\ov(Tay  Scupo,  SetnroiKT/s  tux«w- 

Burmann,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  and  Forcellini, 
in  his  dictionary,  interpreting  evado  by  ateendo,  transfer  to 
this  verb  a  meaning  wholly  foreign  to  it,  and  contained  only 
(incidentally)  in  the  context. 
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460-465. 

•  • 

TURRIM  IN  PRABCIPITI  STANTEM  8UMMISQUE  RUB  ASTRA 
EDUCTAM  TECTIS  UNDE  OMNIS  TROIA  VIDBRI 
ET  DANAUM  SOLITAE  NAVES  ET  ACHAT  A  CASTRA 
AGGRESSI  FERKO  CIRCUM  QUA  SUMMA  LABANTES 
IUNCTURAS  TABULATA  DABANT  C0NVELL1MUS  ALTIS 
SEDIBU8  IMPULIMUSQUE 

In  praecipiti  stantem. — Previously  to  an  oral  communication 
I  made  to  Forbiger  in  Leipzig,  in  1851,  and  the  publication  in 
1853  of  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  these  words  were  under- 
stood by  commentators  to  mean  in  a  high  situation  ("  In  alto, 
unde  quis  potest  praeceps  dari,"  Serv.  (ed.  lion).  "  Ineditiore 
loco  positam,"  Heyne.  "  In  alto,"  Wagner.  "  In  alto  positam/' 
Forbiger).  I  objected  first,  that  in  praecipiti— according  to 
the  use  made  of  the  word  praeceps  by  Latin  writers  {viz.,  to 
signify  not  high,  but  steep,  perpendicular,  from  whence  a  head- 
long fall  might  easily  occur) — was  not  in  a  high  position,  but  oh. 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  as  unlikely  that 
Virgil  would  inform  his  readers  that  a  tower  summis  sub  astra 
eductam  tectis  was  on  a  high  situation,  as  it  was  likely  he 
would  inform  them  that  it  was  (where  it  must  have  been  ot  it. 
could  not  have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers)  on  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  perpendicularly  over  the  front  wall.  Since  the  period 
referred  to,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  opinion,  on' 
the  contrary,  am  confirmed  in  it,  first,  by  the  conversion  to  it 
of  the  two  surviving  of  the  above-mentioned  critics,  viz.,  For- 
biger, who  with  his  usual  honourable  candour  observes  in  his 
edition  of  1852:  "in  praecipiti  stantem  prius  interpretatus 
sum  in  alto  positam,  coll.  Iuv.  1.  149,  'omne  in  praecipiti 
vitium  stetit,'  «.  <?.,  summum  graduni  assecutum  est ;  nunc  cum 
Henrico  explico  in  ext re-mo  margine  tecti  stantem,  ut  facile  im- 
pelli  posset  in  hostium  capita,"  &c. ;  and  Wagner,  who — reticent, 
as  usual,  not  only  of  the  cause  of  his  change  of  opinion,  but  of 
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the  source  whence  his  new  light  is  derived— contents  himself 
with  the  laconic  gloss :  "  in  crepidine  tecti,  unde  praecipitari 
poterat  in  subeuntes ;"  and  secondly,  by  the  confirmation 
which  my  opinion  receives  no  less  from  the  very  passage  of 
Jutenal  rightly  understood,  on  which,  wrongly  understood, 
Forbiger  had  founded  his  previous  wrong  opinion — the  "  omne 
in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit"  of  Juvenal  meaning  not  "sumnium 
gradum  assecutum  est  "  [had  arrived  at  the  top  step  and  could  go 
no  higher]  but  "  ad  crepidinem  ventum  est  "  [had  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  could  go  no  farther] — than  from  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  same  expression  where  it  is  figuratively  used  by 
Celsus,  2.  6  ("  in  praecipiti  iam  esse  [aegrum]  denuntiat  [alvus] 
quae  liquida  eademque  vel  nigra  vel  pallida  vel  pinguis  est,"  in 
which  passage  "  in  praecipiti  "  is,  and  can  only  be,  on  a  preci- 
pice), and  of  "ex  praecipiti  "  where  it  is  figuratively  used  by 
Horace,  Sat.  2.  3.  292 : 

.     .     .     "  casus  medicusve  lcvarit 
aegrum  ex  praecipiti" 

in  which  passage  "  ex  praecipiti "  is  and  can  only  be  from  the 
precipice. 

Conington's  translation  "  with  sheer  descent,  a  turret  high  " 
is  not  English,  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  the  English,  scarcely 
any  even  to  the  Latin,  scholar. 

Qua  summa  labantes  iuxctiras  tabulata  dabaxt  :  where 
the  turret  was  connected  with,  and  easily  separable  from,  the  terrace 
on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Heyne  and  Wagner  understand  summa 
tabulata  to  mean  the  highest  storey  of  the  turret ;  but,  admit- 
ting that  the  turret  had  a  number  of  storeys,  the  Trojans  could 
not  have  attacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  storey  of  a 
turret  eductam  sub  astra,  without  ascending  the  turret ;  and 
having  ascended,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend  how  they 
could  precipitate  it  on  the  Greeks,  without  precipitating  them- 
selves along  with  it ;  or  indeed,  how,  being  in  or  on  it,  they 
oould  precipitate  it  at  all.  The  words  coxvellimus  and  im- 
pulimus  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Trojans 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  while  they  tore  up  the  turret 
altis  sedibus  [from  its  high  seat,  viz.,  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  , 
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and  pmhed  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  besiegen* 
8umma  tabulata,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace  (•o/irriamt^* 
Hie  "  Palais  de  Scaurus,"  15)  forming  the  roof  of  the  palace,  an 
which  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace  being  a  floor  (tqfeU 
werk$  Germ.)  is  called  tabulata,  and  being  on  the  top  of  the 
house  is  called  summa. 

Iunctlras,  the  connection  or  jointings  of  the  tower  to  the 
flat  terrace  on  which  it  stood. 

The  relative  positions  and  relationship  of  the  turris  and 
the  tabulata  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Servius,  ad  Aen.  8.  69$, 
where  speaking  of  ship-towers  he  says :  "  Agrippa  primus  hoc 
genus  turrium  invenit,  ut  de  tabulatis  subito  erigerentur."  Add 
to  this  that  the  "  turris"  on  the  roof  of  Priam's  palace  stood  per- 
pendicularly (in  prakcipiti)  over  the  front  wall  of  the  palace, 
and  the  whole  picture  is  placed  before  the  mind  as  distinctly  as 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  place  it.  A  tower  on  the  roof,  serv- 
ing as  a  look-out,  watch-tower,  or  specula  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  scUto**,  or  palace ;  and  villas,  especially  when  they 
were  on  the  sea-shore,  were  furnished  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospect — see  Ovid,  Met.  1.  288  (of  Deucalion's  deluge) : 

"  si  qua  domus  niansit,  potuitquc  rcaistere  tanto 
indeiecta  malo,  culmcn  tamen  altior  huius 
unda  tcgit,  prcssaeque  labant  sub  gurgite  turret." 

Plin.  Ep.  2.17  (of  his  villa  near  Ostia) :  "  Hinc  tfwrraerigitur, 
sub  qua  diaotae  duae ;  totidem  in  ipsa ;  praeterea  coenatio, 
quae  latissimum  mare,  longissimum  littus,  amoenissimas  villas 
prospicit."  Such  towers  are  to  be  seen  even  at  present  on  the 
top  of  royal  palaces,  ex.  gr.,  of  the  sc/i/oss  in  Dresden  and  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence,  the  tower  in  the  latter  instance 
being  very  striking  and  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only 
exceedingly  high — commanding  a  prospect  over  the  "whole  city 
and  neighbouring  country,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  in 
#  the  view  of  Florence  taken  from  whatever  quarter — but  is  built 
like  the  tower  of  Friam's  palace  perpendicularly  over  the  trout 
wall  of  the  edifice.  More  remarkable  for  such  towers  than  per- 
haps any  other  European  city  is  the  city  of  Cadiz  :  see  Affge- 
meine  FatnifieH-ZritHng,  Stuttgart,  1869,  p.  296  :  "  Die  schnur- 
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en  strassen  [viz.,  of  Cadiz]  sind  mit  marmor  gepflastert,  und 
die  verschiedenen  prachtigen  platze,  welche  zu  promenaden 
gelegt  sind,  erheben  sioh  viele  palastahnliche  gebaude  als 
ugen  des  wohlstandes  und  reichthums  der  bewohner.  Diese 
anser  haben  alle  flache  daoher  und  jedes  derselben  ein  eigen- 
umliohes  thurmchen  zur  utnschau,  mirador  genannt ;  von  wo 
eras  man  eine  entziiokende  aussicht  auf  land  und  see  hat.'9 
l«V>rd,  Handbook  for  Spain  (of  Cadiz) :  "  Ascend  the  Torre  delta 
Vigia  ;  below  lies  the  smokeless  whitened  city,  with  its  miradorc* 
and  azoteas,  its  look-out  towers  and  flat  roofs,  from  whence  the 
merchants  formerly  signalized  the  arrival  of  their  galleons."  It 
is  most  probably  in  such  a  tower  on  the  roof  of  Agamemnon's 
palace  the  watchman  is  placed,  who  so  strikingly  opens  Aeschy- 
lus'* drama,  the  Agamemnon : 

f fovf  1199  cut*  rmwV  xwaWmyrfr  vorw, 
fpovpas  rrtjoi  pi)X°*>  i*  moipm/urot 
crtyqt  Arpcidmw  ayica$9rt  kvpos  81x1)1% 
wurrpmp  KaroiSa  pxmrtpmp  oftriyvpw. 

Compare  also  Horn.  Od.  A.  52U  : 

row  S9  op9  «vo  <r*o»iij*  tiftt  atcovos,  op  pa  KaB*ur*r 
htpffSot  ZoXofArfTis  ay*r. 

Impuljmus,  not  merely  pushed,  but  pushed  so  that  it  fell  over, 
forward.    See  Bern,  on  8^293. 


HENRY,  A1NEJDEA,    TOL.  II.  16 
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469-475. 

VB8TTBULUM  ANTE  1PSUM  PRIMOQUB  IN  LIMINE  PYRRHU8 
EXULTAT  TELI8  ET  LUCE  CORU8CU8  ABNA 
QUALIS  UBI  IN  LUCEM  COLUBER  MALA  ORAMINA  PASTUS 
FRIGIDA  SUB  TERRA  TUMIDUM  QUEM  BRUMA  TEOBBAT 
NUNC  P08ITIS  NOVU8  EXUVIIS  NITIDU8QUB  IUVENTA 
LUBRICA  CONVOLVIT  8UBLATO  PECTORB  TEROA 
ARDUUS  AD  SOLEM  ET  UNGUIS  MICAT  ORB  TRI8ULCLS 


VAJL  LECT. 

[^i//ic*.]tegebat,  NUNC  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praett.)  ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

[/wwc*.]  tegebatjncsc  III  Heyne ;  Wakef. 


VAR.  LECT. 

[punct.~\  teroa  arduus  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hems. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne;  Brunck;  Wagn.  (ed.  1861);  Lad. 

Ipunct.]  teboa,  arduus  III  Wakef . ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.);  Voas;  Rib- 
beck  (arduos). 


Vestibulum. — The  vestibule  was  under  the  roof,  but  outside 
the  door  of  the  house,  as  appears  from  the  history  which  Statins 
gives  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  both  taking  shelter  from  the 
storm  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Adrastus  and  yet  outside 
the  door  and  not  discovered  there  until  the  doors  of  the  palace 
were  opened  (Theb.  1.  386,  U35,  ed.  Miiller)  : 

.    .     .     "actutum  regiacernit  [Polynices] 
vestibula ;  hie  artus  imbri  ventoque  rigentes 
proiicit  ignotaeque  acclinis  postibua  aulae 
invitat  tenues  ad  dura  cubilia  somnos.*' 


44  isque  [Adrastus]  ubi  progrediens  numerosa  luce  per  alta 
atria  dimoti8  adverso  limine  claustris 
terribilem  dictu  faciem,  lacera  ora  putresqu* 
sanguinco  videtimbrc  genas,"  &c. 
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Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber,  &c. — I  doubt  if  the  almost 
tjfumMng  beauty  of  this  simile  considered  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent picture  is  more  to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitable- 
ness and  correspondence  in  every  particular  to  the  object  which 
it  illustrates.  The  serpent  has  lain  underground  inert  and  coma- 
tose, all  winter :  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until 
this  moment  appeared  before  Troy.  The  serpent,  newly  born? 
in  the  spring,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  agile,  lifts  his  head  and 
breast  erect  towards  the  sun,  coils  his  folds,  and  plays  at  mora 
(i.  c.  micatura)  with  his  three-forked  tongue:  Pyrrhus,  no  less  in 
his  spring,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and 
flashes  in  the  brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  Pyrrhus  hitherto  concealed  and 
now  at  long  and  last  appearing  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
emphatic  position  of  the  word  nunc  (see  Rem.  on  verse  246), 
but  from  Sil.  Ital.  12.  6,  where  the  precisely  same  comparison 
is  applied  to  Hannibal,  all  the  winter  shut  up  in  Capua  and 
taking  the  field  again  in  summer  : 

.     .     .     "  ceucondita  bruma, 
dam  Rhipaea  rigcnt  Aquilonis  flamina,  tandem 
eyolvit  serpens  arcano  membra  cubili, 
et  eplendente  die  novas  emicat,  atque  coruscum 
fert  caput,  et  saniem  snblati*  faucibos  effiat." 

The  structure  of  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  very  simplest. 
The  sentence  begun  at  qualis  being  broken  off  abruptly  at 
tkgebat,  and  a  new  sentence  begun  with  nunc  ;  and  in  lucem 
depending  neither  on  the  preceding  exultat,  nor  the  subse- 
quent oonvolvit,  but  on  the  verb  which  was  to  have  followed, 
if  the  author  had  carried  on  to  the  end  the  sentence  which  he 
has  left  unfinished  at  tegebat — a  dash  should  be  placed  after 
teoebat  in  order  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  structure.  See 
Bern,  on  Am.  1.  220. 

The  punctuation  adopted  by  Brunck  and  Wagner  converts 
the  passage  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of  the  morf 
awkward  and  perplexed  imaginable  (  u  Post  terga  distingni 
debuit  oommate.  Iungenda  enim  sunt  in  lucem  convolvit 
teroa,"  Brunck.    "  Post  tegeb at  oommate  tantum  interpunxi ; 

16* 
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distinxi,  Brunckium  et  cod.  Medio,  secutus,  etiam  post  terga  ; 
in  lucem  autem,  eodem  Brunckio  auctore,  iungo  oum  verbo 
convolvit,"  Wagiier  (V.L.  ad  edit.  Heyn.)).  Heyne,  though 
punctuating  better,  makes  by  his  interpretation  a  similar  hodge- 
podge of  the  passage  ("  In  lucem  trahendum  aut  ad  exult  at 
aut  ad  convolvit  ;  utrumque  parum  commode  "). 

Tumidum. — "Tumidum  appellat  serpentem,  non  quia  grami- 
nibus  tumet,  nam  hyeme  non  edunt,  et  Y.  illud  momentum 
desoribit  quo  ex  terra,  positis  exuviis,  quasi  ad  novam  vitam 
redit  .  .  .  vides  talem  serpentem  non  posse  dici  cibo  tumidum. 
Fame  potius  laborant,  ao'propterea  magis  timendi  sunt.  Tumi- 
dum ergo  appellat,  quia  ipsa  terra  sub  qua  serpens  latet  est 
tumida,  ex  quo  tumore  simul  serpentis  magnitudo  intelligitur. 
Ad  terram  retulit  Uorat.  Epod.  16:  'neo  intumesoit  alta  vi- 
peris  humus/  "  Feerlkamp.  This  is  all,  as  I  think,  erroneous. 
Tumidus  is  the  epitheton  constam  of  serpents.  See  Ovid,  Met. 
1.  £60  (Apollo  speaking) : 

"  stravimus  innumeris  tumidum  Pythona  sagittia." 

Ibid.  10.  313 :  "tumidisque  afflavit  echidnis,"  with  which  oom- 
pare  Qeorg.  3.  £21  : 

"  tollentemque  minas  et  caerula  colla  tnmmtcm 
deuce." 

Am.  8.  381 : 

"  attollentem  iras  et  caerula  colla  tumentem" 

It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  tumi- 
dum of  our  text,  to  have  recourse  to  mala  gram  in  a  pastus  ;  nor 
indeed  is  the  serpent  tumidus  (or  tumens)  with  grass  at  all, 
but  with  poison,  as  Ovid  says,  Met.  3.  S3  (of  the  Cadmean 
serpent) :  "  corpus  tumet  omne  veneno."  That  tumidum  is  the 
ordinary  epithet  of  serpents,  and  equivalent  to  tumidum 
veneno  affords  so  simple  and  natural  a  solution  of  the  passage 
that  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  required  to  discuss,  much  less  to 
confute,  the  very  strange  dictum  of  Peerlkamp,  "  Tumidum 
ergo  appellat,  quia  ipsa  terra  sub  qua  serpens  latet  est  tumida, 
ex  quo  tumore  simul  serpentis  magnitudo  intelligitur,"  still  less 
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to  show  by  argument  that  Horace  when  he  used  the  word  "  in- 
tumescit "  in  his  sixteenth  Epode  neither  had  our  author  in  his 
mind,  nor  meant  to  indicate  either  the  magnitude  or  the  tumes- 
cence of  his  vipers,  but  solely  to  express  the  intumescence  of  the 
ground  with  the  brood  it  was  about  to  produce,  an  intumescence 
similar  to  the  intumescence  of  the  womb  in  pregnancy. 

Linguis  micat  ore  trisulcis. — I  have  not  examined  any 
MBS.  respecting  this  passage.  Even  should  the  authority  of 
them  all  be  against  it,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  not 
accept  the  conjecture  of  Voss,  viz.,  ora. 


479-495. 

IPSE— COMPLENT 


All  commentators  and  translators  divide  this  narrative  into  two 
distinct  parts,  making  a  new  paragraph  begin  at  at  domus  in- 
terior, and  considering  the  words 

LIMINA  PEHKUMPIT,  P08TE8QUB  A  CARDINB  VELLIT 
ARRATOS 

as  descriptive,  not  of  the  actual  and  successful  bursting  in  of  the 
doors,  but  merely  of  an  attempt  to  burst  them  in,  which  attempt 
does  not  succeed  until,  verse  492, 

LA  HAT  ARIETE  CREBRO 
IANL'A,  BT  EMOTI  PROCUXBUNT  CARDIKE  POSTE8. 

Hey ne's  words  are :  "Acardine  vellit:  movet,  labefactat,  e 
cardine  ut  amoveat  annititur.  Nunc  enim  adhuc  de  conatu 
agitur." 

Now,  this  is  not  according  to  the  usual  method  of  Virgil, 
who  never  begins  with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  what  is  about  to 
happen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward  the  event,  but  on 
the  contrary  always  places  the  event  full  before  the  eyes  first, 
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then  rnKepya&Tai,  and  explains  by  what  means  it  has  been 
brought  about,  and  then,  as  it  were  in  a  peroration,  recapitulates 
with  a  re-statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
first.  And  such  is  the  method  he  has  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of  Pyrrhus  and 
his  comrades,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses  vestibulum  .  .  . 
iactant,  he  informs  us  that  Pyrrhus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  head 
of  his  comrades  seizes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rumpit)  the 
doors,  and  forces  the  valves  from  the  pivots.  The  event,  i.  e.9 
the  complete  and  successful  forcing  of  the  door,  is  thus  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment — required  successive  steps, 
which  the  poet  now  sets  about  to  describe  particularly.  First, 
with  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts  a  panel  out  of  the  door : 

IAMQUE  EXCI8A  TRARE  FIRM  A  CAVAVIT 
ROllORA,  ET  INOENTEM  LATO  DEDIT  ORE  FENESTRAM. 

This  is  the  first  step,  and  is  attended  by  cousequences  which  are 
described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the  second  step ;  the 
consequences  are : 

(1).  AFPARET  DOMU8  IXTU8,  ET  ATRIA  LONOA  PATB8CUNT; 

APPARENT  PRIAMI  ET  VETBRDM  PENETRALIA  RKQUM  ; 
ARMATOHQUB  VIDKNT  STANTES  IN  LIMINE  PRIMO. 

(2).  AT  DOMU8  INTERIOR  OEMITU  MISEROQUB  TUMULTU 

MI8CETUR,  PENITU8QUE  CAVAE  PLANOORIBU8  AEDES 
FEMINEI8  ULULANT  J    FER1T  AUREA  8IDERA  CLAMOR. 
TUM  PAVIDAB  TECTI8  MATRE8  INOENTIRUS  ERRANT, 
AMPLEXAEQUE  TEN  EN  T  POSTE8,  ATQUE  OSCULA  FIGVNT. 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  the  next  step 
follows : 

IN  STAT  VI  PATRIA  PYRRHUS  J   NEC  CLAUSTRA — 

viz.,  the  claustra  in  which  he  had  already  made  the  opening 
or  window  with  the  axe — 

NEQUS  IP8I 
CU8TODE8  8UFFEKRE  VALENT:  LAHAT  ARIKTB  CREBRO 
IANVA,  ET  EMOTI  PROCl  MKUNT  CARDINE  POSTES 

(f.  e.y  the  battering  ram  is  brought,  and  the  doors  levelled  with 
the  ground) ;  and  thus  the  reader  is  put  in  full  possession  of  all 
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the  particulars  necessary  to  be  gone  through  (and  which  were 
actually  gone  through)  in  the  performance  of  the  act  described 
at  verse  480,  as  already  performed.  This  done  (and  the  perora- 
tion or  winding  up  made,  in  the  words  emoti  procumbunt 
cardine  postes,  which  it  will  be  observed  are  only  a  stronger 
enunciation  of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  verse  480),  our 
author  proceeds  with  the  description  of  the  consequences  of  this 
fact: 

FIT  TI A  VI :  RUXPUNT  ADITU8,  PEDC08QUB  TRUCIDAHT 
IXXISSI  DAKAI,  IT  LATB  LOCA  MILITB  COMPLBNT 

[the  whole  body  ofDanai  burst  in,  butcher  ail  they  meet,  and  fill  the 
house  with  soldiers]. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than  this  picture, 
nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgil's  usual  method  of  paint- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  confused  and  ill-imagined, 
nothing  less  like  Virgil's  usual  style  of  painting,  than  the  pic- 
ture divided  into  two  by  the  break  placed  by  commentators  and 
translators  at  primo,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph 

at  AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR. 

The  editors  have  introduced  inextricable  confusion  into  this 
wonderfully  clear  and  distinct  painting  by  dividing  it,  as  just 
remarked,  in  the  very  middle,  viz.,  at  at  domus  interior,  into 
two  independent  parts,  led  into  this  fatal  error,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  word  at,  understood  by  them  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  action,  while,  in  fact,  it  does  no  more 
than  contrast  domus  interior  .  .  .  figunt,  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  apparet  .  .  .  limine  primo,  both  descriptions 
being  interposed  as  one  intercalation  between  lato  dedit  ore 
fenbstram  and  instat  vi  patria.  See  Bemm.  on  5.  704, 659 ; 
6.  743,  880. 

Pyrrhus.  Compare  the  exactly  corresponding  "  At  domus 
interior/'  1.  641,  where  at  again  serves,  not  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  action,  but  to  contrast  or  connect  the 
description  "  domus  interior  .  .  .  gentis  "  with  "  nee  minus 
interea  . . .  dei" — two  counterpart  or  matching  pictures,  inserted 
side  by  side  between  Aeneas's  introduction  into  the  palace, 
verses  635  and  636,  and  the  embassy  of  Achates,  verse  647. 
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Until  the  sign  of  a  new  paragraph  is  removed  from  at,  the 
whole  passage  from  ipse  inter  primos  to  complent  will  remain, 
what  it  has  always  been  up  to  the  present  day,  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion. 

Iamque,  following  the  two  verbs  in  the  present,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  two  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense,  is  equivalent  to,  and  see 
haw  much  he  has  done  already. 

Armatos  (verse  485),  "  those  already  mentioned,  verses 
449,  450,"  Conington.  No,  no.  Those  were  outside  the  door 
where  the  combat  was  then  going  on :  these  are  a  reserve  inside. 

Postes  .  .  .  cardine.  The  postes  of  the  Romans  were  (as 
clearly  appears  from  Lucr.  3.  370  : 

"  praeterea  si  pro  foribus  sunt  lumina  nostra, 
iam  magi*  exemptis  oculis  debere  yidetur 
cernere  res  animus,  sublatis  postibus  ipsis." 

Ovid,  Met.  8.  638  : 

"  submissoque  humiles  intrarunt  vertice  postes." 

Stat.  Silv.  1.  A.  U  : 

"  sic  Ianua,  clausoque  libcns  se  posts  recepit" 

[the  door  being  closed,  i.  e.,  having  closed  the  door,  retired]) 
the  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  i.  e.y  having  two  valves 
meeting  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a  noun  plural.  These 
valves  were  not  fastened  either  to  a  door-case  or  to  the  wall  of 
the  house  or  building,  but  stood  in  the  opening  quite  detached, 
and  moved  on  pivots  (cardines),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into 
the  threshold,  the  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  postes  has 
passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  imposte:  "imposta, 
legname  che  serve  a  chiudere  l'uscio,"  Voo.  Delia  Crusca. 

Limina  perrumpit. — While  the  singular  limen  is  the  sill  » 
properly  so  called,  the  plural  limina  in  the  general  use  made 
of  the  word  is  the  entrance,  whether  considered,  as  in  1.  452,  the 
mere  opening,  or  as  that  opening  filled  up  with  the  stop  or  im- 
pediment, the  fores.  It  is  necessarily  in  this  latter  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  our  text,  it  not  being  possible  perrumpere 
any  but  a  closed  or  stopped  up  passage.  The  same  word  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  verse  508,  "  convulsa  limina,"  not  the  thres- 
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hold,  not  the  open  entrance,  but  the  closed  entrance,  the  postes, 
the  f ores.     Compare  Coripp.  de  Laud.  Justin.  1.  68  : 

"  et  iam  crebra  manus  veloci  concita  pulsu 
limina  quaaoabat  ductia  munita  catenis." 

Aebatos. — Let  the  reader  beware  how  he  applies  to  aera- 
tns  either  here  or  generally  elsewhere  the  observation  of  Kone 
[Sprache  der  Momischer  Epiker,  p.  192) :  "  aus  erz  sind  die 
'aeratae  catenae'  (Propert.  2.  16.  11),  aus  eisen  die  'ferratos 
postes '  'Hot.  Sat.  1.  U.  61 ;  Virg.  Aen.  7.  622),  aber  weder 
aeneae  noch  ferreos  passte  in  den  vers."  That  the  doors 
of  Priam's  palace  are  described  by  our  author  not  as  consisting 
of  bronze  jaereae)  but  as  plated  or  otherwise  strengthened  with 
bronze  (aeratae,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word),  is  sufficiently 
plain  from  the  terms  trabs  and  no  bora  (terms  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  wood)  applied  to  the  same  doors,  in  the  very  next 
clause,  as  well  as  from  the  facility  with  which  Pyrrhus  hews  the 
said  doors  to  pieces  with  an  axe ;  also  from  the  "  auratas  trabes  " 
of  the  same  palace  only  thirty  lines  previously,  which  can  only 
be,  rafters  of  wood,  gilt  or  ornamented  with  gold.  Compare  9. 
463  :  "  aeratasque  acies  in  praelia  cogit "  [not  troops  consisting 
of  aes,  but  troops  accoutred  in  aes]  ;  10.  886 : 

.    .     .     "  ter  secum  Troius  heroa 
immanem  aerato  circumfert  tegmine  aUvam" 

[not  on  his  bronze  shield,  but  on  his  shield  plated  or  otherwise 
strengthened  with  bronze]. 

Excisa  trabe. — "  Arbore,  ut  9. 87,  propinqua  scilicet  regiae, 
eaque  pro  ariete  utitur;  cf.  vs.  492,"  Wagner  (Praest.).  No, 
no ;  trabk  is  not  a  neighbouring  tree  cut  down  by  Pyrrhus  in 
order  to  be  used  as  a  battering  ram,  but  it  is  the  wood  (Germ. 
holz)  of  the  door  itself,  which  wood  is  hewed  into  a  hole. 
Compare  6.  42: 

"  exciaum  Euboicac  latua  ingens  rupia  in  antruaifM 

the  side  of  the  Euboean  rock,  not  taken  out  in  order  to  be  used. 
bat  excavated,  hollowed  out ;  and  so  in  our  text,  the  wood  of 
the  door  excavated,  hollowed  out  into  a  hole  by  cutting,  the  ab- 
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lative  explaining  the  manner  of  the  cavavit,  not  the  instrument 
with  which  the  cavavit  was  effected. 

At  domus  interior. — At  contrasts  the  domus  interior 
(observe  the  comparative  degree :  farther  in),  and  what  is  there 
happening,  not  with  what  is  going  on  at  or  outside  the  door, 
/.  e.y  not  with  the  bursting  in  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades,  but 
with  the  just-mentioned  domus  intus  (observe  the  positive 
degree:  just  inside),  atria  long  a,  penetralia  regum,  and 
armatos  stantes  in  limine  FRiMO.  If  a  contrast  between  what 
was  going  on  outside  and  the  bursting  open  of  the  door  had 
been  intended,  the  word  interea  would  have  been  added  to  at 

DOMUS  INTERIOR. 

Atria  longa  .  .  .  domus  interior  .  .  .  cavae  aedes. — The 
two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a  Roman  house  consisted 
(for  the  plan  is  taken  from  a  Eoman,  not  a  Grecian  or  Asiatic, 
house)  are  here  indicated  with  great  distinctness ;  the  front  part 
consisting  mainly  of  the  atrium,  in  the  words  atria  longa  ; 
the  inner  or  back  part,  the  cavaedium,  in  the  words  cavab 
aedes.  See  Becker's  Gallus,  vol.  2.  The  double  expression, 
interior  domus,  cavae  aedes,  reduced  to  plain  prose,  becomes 
the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say,  those  surrounding  the 
cavaedium  or  inner  court. 

Aedes  ululant. — Compare  Soph.  Trachin.  205  : 

Choe.     ayoXoAv|ar»  Sofios  *<pc<rriois  a\a\ayats 

o  piWovvfupos. 

Coripp.  Johann.  6.  196 : 

.     .     .     "  ulnlatibu*  augent 
urdua  tecta  aonos." 

Isaiah,  14.  31 :  "  IIowl,  0  gate ;  cry,  0  city." 

Ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. — Sidera,  not  literally,  the 
atars,  but  figuratively,  the  sky — the  self-same  phrase,  "ferit 
aurea  clamor  sidera,"  being  used,  11.  832,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Camilla,  which  occurred  in  the  day  time.  From  sidera 
used  in  this  sense  comes  sidereus,  so  often  used  to  signify 
of  such  beauty  as  belongs  only  to  the  sky,  heaven,  or  celestial  objects* 

Aurea,  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than  ferit  or  sidera, 
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is  neither  of  the  colour  of  gold,  nor  of  course  of  the  material  sub- 
stance of  gold,  but  beautifully  bright  and  shining  like  gold;  as 
handsome  as  gold.  The  application  of  the  term  in  this  sense  to 
the  stars,  sky,  and  even  to  the  moon,  is  of  the  commonest.  Com- 
pare Hor.  Epod.  17.  UO : 

.    .    .     "  tu  proba 
perambulabis  astra  nidus  mireum" 

Aen.  3.  518: 

"  annatumque  a  tiro  circumspicit  Oriona." 

Ovid,  Met.  IS.  587 : 

"  omnibus  inferior,  quas  sustinct  a  it  rent  aether, 


diva  tamen  venio/' 

Georg.  1.  %31 :  "  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe."   Werner, 
die  Sbhne  des  Thales,  th.  1,  act  4,  sc.  2 : 

.     .     .     "  wenn  morgen  sicb  die  sterne 
■oergoldcu,  Philipp,  bin  ieh  fern  von  dir." 

H.  Heine,  Neue  Gedichte : 

"  sterne  mit  den  poWnen  fiisschen 

wandeln  droben  bang  und  sacht, 
dass  sie  nicht  die  erde  wecken, 

die  da  schlaft  im  schoos  der  nacht." 

Eiickert,  die  Weisheit  des  Brahmanen,  17.  U: 

"  wozu  aind  all  die  stern*  am  hiramel  nur  gemacht  ? 
mit  gotdnem  flitter  vol  zu  schmiicken  unsre  nacht." 

Ariete  (verse  492). — "  Nolim  accipere  proprie,  quippe 
quod  inventum  Troianis  temporibus  serius  est,"  Heyne.  To  be 
sure,  and  the  picture  presented  by  the  interpretation  of  Wagner, 
who  will  have  the  "  aries  "  to  be  a  neighbouring  tree  cut  down 
^f or  the  purpose  (trabe  excisa,  verse  481)  is  mere  caricature. 
Ariete  crebro,  frequently  repeated  push,  like  that  of  a  batter* 
ing  ram.    Compare  Sil.  1 1 .  889  : 

.    .    .     "  immisaJB  pars  caeca  et  concita  frenis 
arittat  in  portas  et  duros  obiice  postes' 


,»» 


[batters  at  the  gates].     The  first  qualification  for  a  comment  a* 
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tor  of  Virgil  is  not  a  knowledge  of  Buttman's  Lexilogus,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry,  between 
literal  and  figurative,  between  body  and  soul.  It  is  easier  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  than  for  a  matter- 
of-fact  expositor  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  Virgil. 

Fit  via  vi. — Spoken  not  of  Pyrrhus,  but  of  the  whole  body 
of  Danai,  who  now  rumpunt  aditus,  &c. 


496-517. 


NON  SIC — SEDEBAKT 


Non  sic . . .  armenta  trahit. — Compare  1  Chron.  llf.ll :  "Then 
David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon  mine  enemies  by  mine 
hand,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters."  Schiller,  Braut  von 
Messina : 

li  jene  gewaltigen  wetterbaehe, 
aus  des  hagcls  uncndlichen  schlossen, 
aus  den  wolkenbriichen  zusammengeflossen, 
kommen  finstcr  gerauscht  und  geschossen 
reissen  die  briicken  und  rcissen  die  damme 
donnemd  mit  fort  iin  wogcngeschwemme, 
nichts  ist,  das  die  gewaltigen  hemme." 

Vidi  hecubam  centumque  nurus. — "  Quinquaginta  erant 
filiorum  uxores  s.  nurus,  ad  quas  accedunt  totidem  tiliae," 
Wagner  (Praest.).  No  pupil  in  the  Kreutzschule  could  have 
calculated  more  exactly,  or  been  more  sure  that  if  our  author 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  one  hundred  and  one  tongues* 
and  one  hundred  and  one  voices,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
effect  what  he  could  not  effect  (Georg.  2.  U%)  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  tongues  and  one  hundred  voices.  Servius,  lesa 
arithmetical  but  more  poetical  than  our  modern  commentators, 
amongst  several  guesses,  hits  by  chance  on  the  true  meaning : 
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"  finitus  est  numerus  pro  infinite"  The  hundred-handed 
Briareus,  the  hundred-gated  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  hundred- 
citied  island  of  Crete  are,  as  well  as  the  still  more  famous  heca- 
tomb, examples  of  the  same  use  of  t Karon  and  centum.  Almost 
any  number  from  three  upwards,  especially  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
five  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  a  million,  may  be,  and 
is  frequently,  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Procubuere  (verse  505). — Observe  the  effect  of  the  em- 
phatic position  of  this  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and 
separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  complete  and  sudden  pause. 
Compare  "  incidit,"  verse  467  ;  and  see  Bern,  on  2.  246. 

CONVULSAQUK   VIDIT   LIMINA   TECTORUM. — CoNVULSA,  broken 

violently  open,  burst  open,  torn  down,  torn  off  the  hinges.  Compare 
Plant.  Amph.  £,  suppos.  (Gronov.) : 

44  quia  tarn  vasto  impete  has  fores  toto  eonvuUit  cardine  ?  " 

Plin.  Epi*t.  7.  19 :  "  ac  mihi  domus  ipsa  nutare,  convulsaque 
sedibus  suis  ruitura  supra  videtur." 

Arma  diu,  &c,  .  .  .  cinoitur  (verses  509-511).  Compare 
Metast.  Regolo,  sc.  ult.  (Regolo,  of  himself) : 

.     .    .    4<  Roma  rammente 
che  il  suo  padre  6  mortal ;  che  al  fin  vacilla 
anch'  ei  sotto  racciar." 

Axb  (verse  512).    See  Hem.  on  6.  791. 

Laurus. — It  is  not  accidentally  or  indifferently  that  our 
author  places  the  laurel  ("  laurus  nobilis  ")  not  only  here  in  the 
court  of  Priam's  palace,  but  (7.  59)  in  the  court  of  Latinus's 
palace  also,  for  we  read  (Plin.  H.  N.  15.  SO,  Sillig's  ed.)  : 
'*  Laurus  triumphis  proprie  dicatur ;  vel  gratissima  domibus 
ianitrix  Caesarum  pontificumque ;  sola  et  domos  exornat  et  ante 
ttmina  excubat."  Compare  Dion  Cass.  53.  J.  6 :  kqi  yap  to  re 
[cX'i/Jc  Auyovarog]  rag  Safvag  117*0  Ttov  (iaaiXetutv  avrov 
wpwiOtaOat.     Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  74  .' 

44  atabat  praeterea  luco  dilectior  omni 
laurus,  virgineoe  quondam  quae  frondc  pudica 
umbrabat  thalamus." 

Penates. — "Aram  Penatium,"  Heyne,  following  Servius. 
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No,  but  the  home,  the  dwelling  ;  because  in  a  passage  which  may 
be  assumed  to  be  an  adumbration  of  that  before  us,  Martial 
(9.  61,  ed.  Schneid.)  describes  Caesar's  plat  anus  at  Gorduba 
as  embracing  not  merely  the  "  Penates,"  but  "  totos  Penates," 
which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  whole  house: 

"  in  Tartessiacis  domus  est  notissima  terris, 

qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Baetin  aniat, 
vellera  nativo  pallcnt  ubi  flava  metallo, 

et  linit  Hesperium  bractea  viva  pecus  ; 
aedibus  in  mediis  totos  amplexa  Penates 

stat  platanus  densis  Cacsariana  comis, 
hospitis  invicti  poenit  quam  dextera  felix, 

coepit  ct  ex  ilia  crescere  virga  manu." 

Compare  Stat.  Silv.  1. 1.  2,  where  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domi- 
tion  is  described  as  "  Latium  complexa  forum ;"  also,  Stat.  Silv. 
1.  3.  59,  and  2.  3.  1 ;    and  especially  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3. 

"  stabat  praetcrea  luco  dilectior  omni 
laurus,  virgineos  quondam  quae  fronde  pudica 
utnbrabat  thalatnos." 

The  passage  being  thus  understood  (1),  a  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment is  obtained  not  unlike  that  of  Statius's  Silv.  3.  5.  58  : 

.     .    •     "  non  sic  Philomela  Penates 
circuit  amplectens," 

a  tenderness  wholly  foreign  to  the  picture  of  the  laurel  em- 
bracing the  images  with  its  shadow ;  (2),  Virgil's  account  is 
made  to  tally  better  with  the  generally  received  tradition,  that 
Priam  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus  (Ovid,  Ibis, 

2S5: 

.    .    .    "utilli, 
cui  niLil  Hercei  profuit  ara  lor  is  ") ; 

and  (3),  the  poel  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  reproach  that  only 
three  lines  later  he  describes  the  daughters  of  Priam  as  em- 
bracing with  their  arms  (amplexae)  the  self-same  object  which 
lie  here  describes  the  laurel  as  embracing  with  its  shadow 
(i:mbra  complexa). 

Hie  hecuba  .  .  .  sedebant  (vv.  515-517).     Compare  Mar- 
lowe,  Tamhurlmne  (part  1,  act  5,  so.  1,  Tamburlaine  to  the 
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-virgins  who  come  forward  with  laurel  boughs  and  prayers  for 
mercy) : 

"  what,  are  the  turtles  frayed  out  of  their  nests  ? 
alas !  poor  fools,  must  you  be  first  shall  feel 
the  sworn  destruction  of  Damascus  ?" 

Aesoh.  Suppl.  228  (Danaus  desiring  his  daughters  to  take  refuge 
at  the  altar) : 

•     .     .     *¥  ayvt*  8'  *<Tfios  w*  -ri\*ia&*v 
ifctrffc,  KipKOOV  TU¥  ojioTTtpctr  4>0&f, 
cxfyw  ofiaiftoev  km  fuaufovrtov  ytros. 

Divum  amplexae  simulacra  sedebant.  Compare  Tacit. 
Annal.  8.  61:  "Liberum  patrem,  hello  victorem,  supplicibus 
Amazonum,  quae  aram  imederant,  ignovisse" ;  Thuc.  3.  28 ; 
Dem.  de  Corona,  31 ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  2. 


519-523. 

QUAE  MENS  TAM  DIRA  MISERRIME  CONIUX 
IMPULIT  HIS  CINGI  TELIS  AUT  QUO  RUIS  INQUIT 
HON  TALI  AUXILIO  NEC  DEFENSORIBUS  ISTIS 
TEMPUS  EGET  NON  SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  HECTOR 
HUC  TANDEM  CONCEDE  HA  EC  ARA  TUEBITUR  OMNES 


Defensoribus  istis. — "  Durch  den  plur.,  ohwohl  von  einer 
person  zu  verstehen,  wird  der  hegriff  fein  verallgemeinert,  urn 
einer  harte,  die  man  sagt,  hieduroh  das  verletzende  zu  nehmen. 
Isns  als  pronom.  der  2  person,  talibus  qualis  tu  es"  Thiel, 
Gossrau,  Forhiger  (2nd  ed.,  1837),  and  (in  a  personal  disputa- 
tion I  had  with  him  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1847 :  see  Preface 
to  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage")  Wagner.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  meaning.  The  "  defensores"  of  which  Hecuba  speaks, 
and  which  she  says  are  not  the  defensores  required  by  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  are  not  Priam — Priam  being  but  onn 
person  could  hardly  be  "defensores" — but  the  weapons  wielded 
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by  Priam,  the  weapons  which  it  alarms  Hecuba  to  see  Priam 
wield ;  and  the  picture  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the 
person  of  Priam  is  not  that  of  an  old  man  too  weak  to  defend 
with  arms  a  cause  which  might  have  been  successfully  so  de- 
fended by  a  younger  and  stronger  man,  but  that  of  a  weak  old 
man  who  takes  up  arms  in  a  cause  in  which  arms,  even  although 
wielded  by  the  youngest  and  strongest  hands,  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  affording  help  or  defence — 

NON  TALI  AUXILIO  NEC  DBFEN80RIBU8  I8TI8 

TEMPU8  BOET,  NON  81  IP8B  MRUS  NUNC  APFOBBT  HECTOR — 

and  there  is  no  resource  left  but  the  altar : 

HUC  TANDEM  CONCEDE  J    HAEC  AHA  TUBBITUR  OKNE8. 

The  identical  sentiment  is  repeated  in  the  very  next  book, 
verse  260 : 

.     .    .     "  nee  iam  amplius  armis, 
sed  votis  precibusque  iubent  exposcere  pacem." 

Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  203  (ed.  Schiitz)  : 

apt  troy  coti  xavros  circir',  m  tcopai, 
wayov  irpo<ri(*iv  rvvV  aymwtmw  $**v. 
Kpti<T<Tov  8c  vupyov  fiafios  apprjKroy  ffcueos. 

Heliodor.  8:  Ev\ut^9  qvk  ainaiQ,  t£<Atoi/rac  ro  Kpurrov.  Hint. 
Theb.  U.  200  (ed.  Muller)  : 

"  '  non  haec  apta  mihi  nitidis  ornatibus,'  inquit, 
1  tempora,  nee  miserae  placeant  insignia  formae 
te  sine  ;  sat  dubium  coetu  solante  timorem 
fallere,  et  incultos  aris  adverrere  crines.'  " 

Virgil,  Aen.  6.  37 : 

"  non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacnla  poscit. 
nunc  grege  de  intacto  septum  mactare  iuvencos 
praestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes." 

Ibid.  12. 156 : 

"  *  non  lacrymis  hoc  tempos,'  ait  Saturnia  Iuno ; 
*  accelera,  et  fratrem,  si  quia  modus,  eripe  morti.'  " 

Shakespeare,  CorioL  1.  2  : 

.     .    .     "  for  the  dearth, 
the  gods  not  the  patricians  make  it ;  and 
your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help." 
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Milton,  Cofntt*,  611  : 

"  but  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead ; 
for  other  arms  and  other  weapons  most 
be  those  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms/' 

And  for  the  precisely  opposite  picture,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  610 
(of  Procne) : 

.    .    .     "  fletumque  sororis 
corripiens,  '  non  est  lacrymis  hie,'  inquit,  *  agendum, 
sed  ferro ;  sed  si  quid  habes,  quod  yincere  ferrum 
possit.' " 

Also,  not  very  dissimilar,  Claud,  in  2  Com.  Stilich.  268  : 

.    .     .    "  non  spicula  poscit 
iate  labor;  maneant  clausis  nunc  sicca  pharetris." 

Also  Lucan,  7.  87  (Pompey,  of  himself) : 

.    .     .     "  si  milite  Magno, 
non  duce,  tempus  eget,  nil  ultra  fata  morabor." 

Herodian,  1.8:  ov  iravriyvpiZuv  <roi  tcaipog,  t^q,  Ko///lcoSc  vvv, 
ouSe  0au£  Kal  topraie  <r\oXa^uv'  entKurai  yap  gov  roig  av\t<rt 
to  tov  Ylepevviov  Ki<pog. 

Defensoribus.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  defensor  to  objects  devoid  of  personality.  In  two  of 
them,  the  objects  to  which  the  term  is  applied  are  actually,  as 
in  our  text,  arms.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  £.  17 :  "Sublicae  ad  in- 
feriorem  partem  fluminis  obliquae  adigebantur ;  quae,  pro  pa- 
riete  subiectae,  et  cum  omni  opere  coniunctae,  vim  fluminis 
exciperent :  et  alia  [qu.  aliae?]  item  supra  pontem  mediocri 
gpatio  :  ut,  si  arborum  trunci,  sive  naves,  deiiciendi  operis  causa, 
essent  a  barbaris  missae,  his  defensoribus  earum  rerum  vis  minue- 
retur."    Claudian,  in  Rufin.  1.  79 : 

.    .    •    "  haec  [viz.  Megaera]  terruit  Herculis  ora, 
ct  defensors  terrarum  polluit  arcus." 

Iscanus,  de  hello  Troiano,  6. 156  : 

.    .    .    "  sed  tottaedas,  tot  tela,  secundus 
sustinet  Aeacides,  et  defensore  laborat 
iam  f casus  clypco." 

Serenus  Samonicus  (ap.  Burm.  Poet.  Lat.  Minor.),  192 : 

"  summa  boni  est  alacres  homini  contingere  visus, 
quos  quasi  custodes  drfcnsoresqtte  pericli 
prospiciens  summa  natura  locavit  in  arcc." 

1IKMIY,  AE>EI1>EA,  VOL.  11*  17 
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By  the  same  figure  by  which  (1)  Hecuba  calk  the  arms  wielded 
by  Priam;  (2),  Caesar,  the  sublicae  of  a  bridge ;  (3),  Claudian, 
the  bow  of  Hercules;  (4),  Iscanus,  a  shield;  and  (5),  Serenus, 
the  eyes,  defensores,  defenders;  Ajax  calls  the  sword  which 
he  has  set  upright  in  the  ground,  in  order  to  throw  himself  upon 
it,  <r<l>ay*vs9  executioner  (Soph.  Aj.  815) : 

o  ficr  cr<p ay cvs  e<rTi)Ktv,  rj  ro/jwraros 
ytwoiT  ay, 

and  we  call  the  piece  of  furniture  which  defends  the  floors  of 
our  rooms  against  the  fires  of  our  grates  fonder,  i.  e.  dcfetider, 
defensor. 

Istis. — "  Talibus  qualis  tu  es,"  Thiel.  The  reference  is  as  I 
have  just  shown  not  to  Priam  but  to  Priam's  arms,  and  istis  is 
not  contemptuous  but  simply  demonstrative :  those  arms,  exactly 
as  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  37 :  "'sed  si  vis,  Laeli,  dabo  tibi  testes  nee 
nimis  antiquos  nee  ullo  modo  barbaros.'  L.  '  Istos>  inquit, 
'  volo'  "  [those  are  precisely  what  I  want]. 

Quae  mens,  &v.  .  .  .   vur  quo  ruis  ?     By  a  division  of  the 
compound  question  quo  ruis  his  telis   into  its  two  com- 
ponents, quo  ruis  and  quorsum  haectela,  our  author  has 
secured  on  the  one  hand  that  free  sailing  room  for  his  verse, 
that  unconfined  space  for  dactyl  and  spondee,  for  which  we  have 
already  observed  ,him  to  be  always  so  solicitous ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  sufficient  place  for  ornament,  without  either  loading, 
embarrassing,   or  complicating  the  structure.     Had  he  been 
more  studious  of  brevity  and  less  of  ease  and  grace  and  orna- 
ment, of  the  fine  flow  of  his  verse  and  the  richness  of  the 
thought  which  it  expressed,  he  had  contented  himself  with 
the  single  compound  question  :  quo  ruis  diris  his  cinctus 
telis?   or  quo  ruis   his  cinctus  telis?  or  even  with  the 
bare  bald  quo  ruis  his  telis ?  and  Virgil  had  been  an  heroic 
Persius.     Less  studious  of  brevity  and  more  of  ornamental 
richness  and  easy  flowing  verse,  he  had  perhaps  divided  the 
compound  question  into  three — whither  art  thou  rushing  ?  why 
these  arms  *  what  dreadful  thought  has  taken  jjossession  of  thy 
mind  / — had  ornamented  not  merely  one  of  the  three  divisions, 
but  the  whole  three,  and  Virgil  had  been  an  epic  Ovid.    Divid- 
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and  not  too  much  dividing,  the  question — into  two,  not 
author  has  obtained  sufficient,  not  too  much,  space 
for  ease  of  numbers  and  ornament  of  thought,  and  is 
tier  Persius  nor  Ovid,  but  Virgil — 

.    .    .     "anims,  qualem  neque  candidiorem 
terra  tulit ;  neque  cui  me  sit  devinctior  alter." 

very  next  following  verse  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner : 

tali  auxilio  [tempu8  eget]  being  one,  and  nec  defensori- 

ustis  tempus  eget  the  other,  of  two  limbs  into  which,  for 

no  less  of  ornament  and  variety  than  of  ease  of  com- 

ion,  the  pregnant  thought,  no  me  in  arms  now,  is  divided. 

uxilio.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  12.  88  (Oycnus  to  Achilles, 

tuning  that  he  was  invulnerable,  not  by  means  of  his  arms, 

Thy  means  of  his  skin) : 

.    .     .     "  non  haec,  quam  cernis,  equinis 
f ulva  iubis  cassis,  neque  onus  cava  parma  einistrac 
aiix'ilio  mihi  sunt ;  decor  est  quaesitus  ab  istis. 
Mars  quoque  ob  hoc  capere  anna  solet.     Removebitur  omnc 
tegminis  officium ;  tamen  indestrictus  abibo," 

which — if  you  alter  "cernis"  into  cerno,  and  "mihi 
into  tibi  erunt,  in  order  to  suit  the  person  of  the 
:er — become  almost  the  very  words  of  Virgil.     Compare 
Lucan,  4.  615 : 

44  ille  [Antaeus],  parum  fidens  pedibus  contingent  matrem, 
auzilium  mcmbris  calidas  infundit  arenas" 

help  of  the  hot  sand].     Ibid.  268  : 

.     .     .     *'  miles,  non  utile  clausis 
a ttx Mum,  mactavit  cquos  ;" 

Quint.  Curt.  3.  11  (ed.  Bipont.) :  "  Anna  iacientes  quae 
o  ante  ad  tutelam  corporum  sumpserant ;  adeo  pavor  etiam 
dia  formidabat."    Aen.  12.  378 :   "  auxilium  ducto  mu- 
e"  [the  help  of  his  drawn  sword].     Also  Aen.  8.  376: 

11  non  ullum  auzilium  xniscris,  non  anna  rogavi 
artis  opisque  tuac," 

*X^ra  «  auxilium"  is  the  help  afforded  by  the  "  arma"  of  the 


T*^*^cie  line,  exactly  as  in  our  text  auxilio  is  the  help  afforded  by 
*^  «  defensores"  (=  arma)  of  the  same  line. 


i  -  # 
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I  crave  the  pardon  of  our  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  which  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  of  its  true 
meaning  this  passage  is  quoted  vituperatively ;  also  the  pardon 
of  my  readers  in  general  for  having  here  repeated  at  fujl  length 
the  proofs  of  an  interpretation  which — first  put  forward  by  me 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  my  translation  of  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Aeneid  ,and  twice  since  then,  viz.,  in  my  "  Twelve 
Tears'  Voyage"  and  in  my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana" — has  been 
received  by  Forbiger  in  his  third  edition,  by  Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  1861,  and  generally  by  Virgilian  editors  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  the  undoubted  meaning.  If  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  comment  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Virgi- 
lian editors  antecedent  to  my  publications  on  the  subject,  it  is 
only  in  order  that  my  reader  may  be  enabled  to  fill  up  for 
himself  the  lacuna  left  by  some  editors,  and  notably  by  Wagner 
in  his  edition  of  1861,  respecting  the  source  from  which  their 
new  information  has  been  derived — a  precaution  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  it  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
take  either  in  this  or  any  other  instance  if  the  publishers  of 
editions  of  Virgil  subsequent  to  my  entrance  into  the  lists  had 
generally  behaved  towards  me  as  honestly  and  honourably  as 
Forbiger  in  Germany  and  Conington  in  England. 

IIakc  aha,  viz.,  Iovis  Hercei ;  see  Ovid,  Ibitt,  285  : 

"  nee  tibi  subsidio  sit  praesens  numen ;  ut  illi, 
nii  nihil  Hercei  profuit  ara  Iovis," 

Id.  Met.  13.  iOV  : 

"  exiguumque  senis  Piiaini  lovis  ara  cruorcni 
combiberat." 

Ennius,  Andromache  (ed.  Hessel.) : 

**  hace  omnia  vidi  inflainniari, 
Priamo  vei  vitam  evitari, 
Iovis  ttram  sanguine  turpari." 
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ECCE  AUTEM  ELAP8US  PTRRHI  DE  CAEDE  POLITES 
UNUS  NATORUM  PRIAMI  PER  TELA  PER  HOSTES 
PORTICIBXJS  LONGIS  FUGIT  ET  VACUA  ATRIA  LUSTRAT 
SAUCIUS  ILLVM  ARDEXS  IXFESTO  VULXERE  PYRRHUS 
IXSEQUITUR  IAM  IAMQUE  MANU  TENET  ET  PREMIT  HASTA 
IT  TANDEM  ANTE  OCULOS  EVASIT  ET  ORA  PAREXTUM 
CONCIDIT  AC  MULTO  VITAM  CUM  SANGUINE  FUDIT 


VAR.  LECT. 

[/wiurf.]  tenet  •  et  PRE3UT  hasta  III  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakefield ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.) 

[jmnct.]  tenet  et  premit  hasta    III  Wagner  (1861) ;  Ladewig ;  Ribbeck. 


Elapsus  .  .  .  fugit  .  .  .  lustrat.  The  running  is  suitable  for 
Polites,  he  being  swift  of  foot,  Horn.  77.  $.  792 :  irwtiuncuriai 

TJt  tandem  (vs.  531)  takes  up  the  narrative  dropped  at 
saucius,  and  informs  us  that  Polites — already  presented  to  us 
as  wounded,  and  fleeing  from  Pyrrhus  (pyrrhi  de  caede  elap- 
sus, saucius) — continues  his  flight  until  he  reaohes  his  parents' 
presence,  and,  there  arrived,  drops  down  dead.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  connexion  : 

ECCE  AUTEM  ELAPSU8  PYRRHI  DE  CAEDE  POLITES, 

IX US  NATORUM  PRIAMI,  PEPv  TELA,*PER  HOSTES, 

PORTICIBUS  LONGIS  FUOIT,  ET  VACUA  ATRIA  LUSTRAT 

SAUCIUS. 

UT  TANDEM  ANTE  OCULOS  EVASIT  ET  ORA  PARENTUM 

CONCIDIT,  AC  MULTO  VITAM  CUM  SANGUINE  FUDIT. 

The  picture,  so  far  as  Polites  is  concerned,  is  as  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  as  clear  and  distinct,  as  any  picture  can  possibly 
be.  Words  cannot  describe  more  plainly.  But  there  is  another 
actor  on  the  stage,  whose  action — although  synchronous  with 
that  of  Polites,  yet  being  a  distinct  and  different  action — cannot 
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be  described  synchronously,  but  must  in  description  either  pre- 
cede, or  follow,  or  be  introduced  in  the  middle.  Being  that  of 
Polites*  pursuer,  it  can  neither  precede  nor  follow ;  preceding,  it 
would  be  unintelligible,  impossible ;  following,  it  would  be  too 
late,  the  interest  would  be  over.  It  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  the  narrator  suddenly  leaves  the  one  actor  in  the 
midst  of  his  action,  takes  up  and  follows  to  the  end  the  action 
of  the  second,  and  then  returning  to  the  action  of  the  first  pro- 
ceeds with  it  also  to  the  end,  to  that  point  where  the  two  actions 
which  had  all  along  been  synchronous  terminate  together.  This 
is  entirely  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  for  an  ex- 
ample of  which  see  the  account  of  the  storming  of  Priam's  . 
palace  given  in  the  same  manner,  the  synchronous  actions  of 
besiegers  and  besieged  being,  by  means  of  intermixture,  t.  e.9  by 
means  of  rapid  transition  from  one  party  to  the  other,  carried 
on  as  much  as  possible  together.  There  as  here,  readers,  misled 
by  the  rapidity  of  transition,  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
connecting  together  as  parts  or  consequences  of  one  action 
things  which  were  parts  or  consequences  of  another.  It  is  by 
such  mistake  arising  from  such  cause  that  in  our  text  ut  tan- 
dem .  .  .  concidit  has  been  connected  with  premit  hasta,  and 
Polites  supposed  to  die  not  in  consequence  of  his  original  wound, 
the  wound  of  which  when  he  first  came  into  view  he  was  already 
saucius,  but  in  consequence  of  a  new  wound  inflicted  on  him 
at  the  end  of  the  chase,  and  imagined  to  be  found  described  in 
premit  hasta: — "  Premit  hasta,  durchbort  Urn  mit  der  lanze. 
Concidit,  in  folge  der  neuen,  ihm  jetzt  beigebrachten,  wunde," 
Ladewig. 

Illum  ardens  infesto  vulnere  pyrrhus  insequitur,  iam 
iamque  manu  tenet  et  premit  hasta.  Mot,  as  represented  by 
Heyne's  punctuation  as  well  as  by  Wagner's  in  his  edition  of 
Heyne,  illum  ardens  infesto  vulnere  pyrrhus  insequitur, 

IAM  IAMQUE  MANU  TENET,  ET  PREMIT  HASTA,  i.e.,  not  three  CO-OT- 

dinate  sentences, but  illum  ardens  infesto  vulnere  pyrrhts 

INSEQUITUR,    IAM    IAMQUE  MANU   TENET  ET  PREMIT   HASTA,   t.  €., 

two  co-ordinate  sentences,  tenet  and  premit  being  connected 

into  one  single  sentence  by  et,  and  both  equally  operated  on  J 


r 


v 
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by    iam  iamque  ;  in  other  words,  insequitur  alone  signifying 
Pyrrhus  does,  while  tenet  and  premit  signify  what  he  is 
0  on  the  point  of  doing,  bnt  does  not  do. 
TThe  sentence  being  thus  analysed,  we  perceive,  (1),  the  true 
of  ut  tandem,  viz.,  that  those  words  refer  not  to  any  (im- 
ible)  continuation  of  the  flight  of  Polites  after  he  had  been 
hasta,"  but  to  the  continuation  of  the  flight  of  Polites 
«us  with  his  first  wound — a  flight  continued  from  the  por- 
:rus  longis  and  vacua  atria  to  the  very  spot  where  his 
nts  are  sitting,  viz.,  in  the  court-yard  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
(ft),  why  there  is  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
tee  in  verse  532  none,  not  even  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
e  in  which  he  had  been,  as  alleged,  "pressus  hasta,"  "durch- 
mit  der  lanze,"  but  the  description  is  limited  to  the  mere 
"fc«ment  that  he  fell,  fell  of  a  heap  as  we  say,  or  altogether 
chht),  and  expired  with  a  great  loss  of  blood,  the  reason  for 
omission  being  that  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  had  not 
pressus  hasta "  at  all,  but  died  of  the  effusion  of  blood 
was  the  consequence  of  his  previous  wound,  a  wound  not 
because  inflicted  before  he  came  on  the  stage ;  and 
"we  perceive  with  what  propriety  Priam  inveighs  against 
us,  not — as  he  should  inveigh  if  Polites  had  been  "  pressus 
in  his  presence — for  killing  his  son  before  his  eyes,  but, 
ell  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  daughter,  for  making  him  see 
death  of  his  son  — 

QUI  NATI  CORAM  ME  ( ERNERE  LETUM 
FECISTI,  ET  FATRIOS  FOEDASTI  FUNBRE  TULTUS— 

he  had  said :  "  who,  not  content  with  killing  my  son,  with 

g  a  mortal  wound  on  my  son,  drovest  him  into  my  very 

noe  to  die  "  ;  Priam,  in  conformity  with  the  never  enough 

tie  admired  sentiment  of  antiquity,  meeting  with  fortitude 

equanimity  the  calamity  of  his  son's  death  as  the  sors  belli, 

will  of  heaven,  the  decree  of  fate,  but  rebelling  and  revolt  - 

against  the  barbarity  which  made  him  a  witness  of  it. 

Iam  iamque  manu  tenet  et  premit  hasta. — Not  is  even/ 

*n€**nent  on  the  point  of  holding  him  in  his  hand  and  [aetuaflij)  spear* 

'u»n,but,  iam  iamque  belonging  no  less  to  premit  than  to  hasta, 
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is  every  moment  on  the  point  of  holding  him  in  his  hand  and  spear- 
ing him.  Compare  12.  753,  where  "  iam  iamque  tenet "  is  ex- 
plained by  "  similisque  tenenti  increpuit  malis  morsuque  elusns 
iniani  est;"  and  Ovid,  Met.  1.  538  (of  Daphne  pursued  by- 
Apollo)  : 

"  ut  cams  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
vidit,  et  hie  praedam  pedibus  petit,  ille  salutem. 
alter  inhaesuro  similis  iam  iamque  tenere 
sperat,  et  extento  stringit  vestigia  roetro : 
alter  in  ambiguo  est,  an  sit  deprensus,  et  ipsis 
morsibus  eripitur,  tangentiaque  ora  relinquit." 

Iam  iamque  marks  the  succession  of  time,  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture  or  statue.  See  Bern,  on  2. 213. 
To  represent  the  successive  times  of  a  narrative,  as  many  pic- 
tures would  be  necessary  as  there  are  times  in  the  narrative,  as 
many  statues  as  the  number  of  times  in  the  narrative  multiplied, 
say  by  the  mean  number  of  the  objects  and  actors  at  all  the 
different  times.  Supposing  the  actors  and  objects  to  be  repre- 
sented as  of  no  more  than  some  small  fractional  part — say  one- 
hundredth,  or  one  five-hundredth,  or  one-thousandth  part— of 
their  apparent  natural  size,  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet  cleared 
of  everything  now  upon  it  would  not  afford  sufficient  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  those  represented  in  the  single  pooket  volume 
of  the  Aeneid  or  Iliad. 

Evasit,  came  the  whole  icay,  viz.,  the  whole  way  just  described 
(per  tela,  per  hostes,  porticibus  longis  fugit,  et  vacua 
atria  lustrat),  into  the  very  presenoe  of  his  parents.  See  Bern. 
on  2.  458. 

Concidit,  falls  down  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say)  of  a  heap. 
The  word  differs  from  procumbit,  whioh  is  to  lie  stretched 
at  full  length.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  763  : 

.     .     .     "  ante  aras  ingens  ubi  victima  taurus 
concidit)  abrupta  cruor  e  cervice  profusus." 

Ibid.,  U01  : 

"  concidit  Ancaeus;  glomerataque  sanguine  multo,"  &c. 

Vacua. — Heyne  is  right ;  deserted,  where  there  was  no  one 
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else  but  himself.    Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  11.  21 :  "  Vacuis  per 
medium  diei  porticibus." 

Saucius,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  whole  long  sentence  ecce 
.  .  .  saucius  (see  Bern,  on  2.  246),  is  not  merely  wounded,  but 
desperately  wounded  and  hors  de  combat  Compare  Cic.  in  Verr. 
act.  2,  lib.  1.  26 :  "  Servi  nonnulli  vulnerantur ;  ipse  Bubrius 
in  turba  muciatur."  Vavassor,  de  Vi  et  Urn,  etc. :  "  Saucius  : 
vulneratus;  prius  apud  Graecos  rpavpaTiag,  posterius  rtrpo>/x€- 
voc  •  •  •  Proprie  efferri  saucio8  ex  acie,  non  vulneratos  historici 
dicere  solent,  qui  melius  quam  oeteri  Latine  loquuntur."  The 
same  word  is  placed  in  the  same  effective  position  by  Sil:  6.  66 
(of  Serranus) : 

.  .  .  "  miseramque  parentem, 
et  diilces  tristi  repetebat  sorte  penates, 
saucius.  haud  illi  comitum  super  ullus,"  &c. 


533-537. 

HIC  PRIAMUS  QUAMQUAM  IN  MEDIA  IAM  MORTE  TENETUR 
NON  TAMEN  ABSTINUIT  NEC  VOCI  IRAEQUE  PEPERCIT 
AT  T1BI  PRO  SCELERE  EXCLAMAT  PRO  TALIBUS  AUSIS 
DI  SI  QUA  EST  CAELO  PIETAS  QUAE  TALIA  CURET 
PERSOLVANT  ORATES  DIGNAS 


Media  iam  morte. — To  be  in  media  morte  is  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  death ;  to  have  death  as  it  were  on  every  side  round 
you,  but  not  yet  actually  touching  you.  The  expression  is  used 
indifferently  of  those  who  are  so  sick  or  so  severely  hurt  or 
wounded  as  to  be  likely  soon  to  die,  t.  e.>  of  those  in  whom  a 
process  which  is  to  end  in  death  has  already  begun,  and  of  those 
with  respect  to  whom  the  process  which  is  to  end  in  death  has 
not  actually  begun,  is  only  threatening  and  imminent.  Accor- 
dingly the  expression  is  applied,  firstly,  by  Statius,  [a),  (Tkeb. 
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8.  728)  to  Tydeus,  mortally  wounded  yet  possessing  strength 
enough  to  call  for  and  gnaw  the  head  of  Melanippus  : 

"  tunc  tristes  socii  cupidum  bcllare  (quis  ardor !) 
et  poscentem  hastes,  mediaqae  in  tnorte  negantem 
cxnpirare,  trahunt,  summique  in  margino  campi 
effultum,  gemma  latent  inclinantia  parma 
ponunt,  ac  saevi  rcditunim  ad  praelia  Martis 
promittunt  flentes:" 

(6),  (Theb.  8. 187)  to  Amphiaraus,  still  terrible  although  already 
half  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning  earth : 

.     .     .     "  tunc  etiam  media  dc  morte  timendum 
hostibus,  iiifestaque  abeuntcm  vidimus  hasta;'' 

and  (c),  (Silo.  2.  5.  17)  to  a  lion  conquered  and  dying,  but  still 
able  to  fight : 

.     .     .    "  mansere  aninii,  virtusque  cadcnti 
a  media  iani  morte  redit ;" 


and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  applied,  secondly,  by  Cicero 
ia  Verrem,  lib.  5  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  190,  4)  to  malefactors  tied  to  the 
stake,  but  still  sound  and  unhurt,  and  afterwards  liberated: 
"  Hos  ad  supplicium  iam  more  maiorum  traditos;  et  ad  palum 
alligatos,  ex  media  morte  oripere  ao  liberare  ausus  es,"  where  the 
meaning,  if  doubtful,  would  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
exactly  similar  use  of  medius  only  a  few  lines  later:  "ut 
homines  servos,  ut  ipse  qui  iudicarat,  ut  statim  e  medio  supplioio 
dimiserit."  Our  author's  use  of  the  term  corresponds  not  with 
Statius's  but  Cicero's ;  Priam  is  described  as  media  in  morte,  not 
because  really  and  truly  in  the  middle  of  death,  or  half  dead, 
but  because,  although  as  yet  unhurt,  yet  in  such  imminent  and 
pressing  danger  as  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  death.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  in  the  same  sense  the  expression  is  used  by  Valerius 
Flaccus  (3.  326),  where  Clyte,  complaining  that  she  had  not  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  present  when  Jason  killed  Cyzious,  says: 

"  ast  ego  nou  media  te  saltern,  Cyzice,  vidi 
tendcntcm  mihi  morte  manus ;" 

meaning  not  the  very  moment  in  which  he  actually  received  the 
death  wound,  but  that  immediately  preceding  moment  when  the 
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was  so  imminent  and  urgent  as  to  cause  him  to  streto 

his  hands  imploring  help.    The  difficulty  whioh  the  cor 

laboured  under  was  their  old  one,  that  of  taking  the 

tor's  -words  literally  and  prosaically  instead  of  figurative 

poetically.    They  oould  not  for  the  life  of  them  see  ho 

was  in  death  at  all,  either  in  the  beginning,  middle, 

of  it  ("  prima,  media,  postrema,"  Servius) ;  all  they  sa 

that  he  was  in  manifest  and  immediate  danger  of  deat 

d  henoe  Servius's  "  manifests,"  and  Heyne's  and  Wagnei 

'irg.  Br.  En.)  "praesenti  mortis  periculo  " — Virgil's  meanii 

the  while  being,  not  that  he  was  in  manifest  and  immedia 

,  but  that,  so  manifest  and  immediate  was  his  dang 

he  was  (poetically,  of  course,  not  historically  and  in  poi 

fact)  in  the  very  middle  of  death;  that  death,  again,  liotbeii 

e  death  of  his  son,  as  Servius  to  relieve  himself  out  of  his  ei 

ment  is  fain  to  understand  it  (for  his  being  in  the  midd 

PoliW  death,  i.  e.>  surrounded  by  the  bloody  tragedy  of  1 

n's  death,  had  rather  been  a  reason  for  his  not  sparing,  thi 

his  sparing,  his  wrathful  words:  nec  voci  iraequb  pepercit 

his  own  death :  as  if  Virgil  had  said  that  Priam,  althouj 

near  to  and  sure  of  death  as  scarcely  to  belong  any  long 

living  (his  deadly  enemy  approaching  him  with  the  blooc 

in  his  hand  with  which  he  has  just  slain  his  son),  yet  d 

ot  hesitate  to  do  that  which  would  soon  put  his  belonging 

e  living  out  of  question,  viz.,  exasperate  his  enemy. 

In  the  very  sense  in  which  Virgil  here  uses  the  expressi 

edia  mors,  Livy  (8.  24)  uses  the  expression  "media  fata 

nt  ferme  fugiendo  in  media  fata  ruitur ;"  Statius,  the  exprc 

medii   Manes  (Theb.  2.  697,  ed.  Miiller— Tydeus  a 

the  sole  survivor  of  the  fifty  of  which  the  ambusca 

consisted) : 

"  quisquis  es  Aonidum,  quern  crastina  munere  nostra 
Manibui  exemptum  medii*  Aurora  videbit ;" 

'^Catullus,  the  expression  medius  turbo  leti  (Epith.  Pel. 
Thet.  U9) : 

41  corte  opo  tc  in  medio  vorsantem  turbine  leti 
cripui ;" 
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and  Amxnian  (31.  13),  the  similar  but  much  weaker  expression, 
"  Inter  ipsa  mortis  oonfinia." 

Extrema  mors  has  the  s$me  relation  to  media  mors  as 
extrema  to  media,  therefore  expresses  a  greatly  increased, 
much  more  imminent  urgenoy  either  of  death  or  of  danger  of 
death  (as,  2.  446  : 

.    .    •    "his  86  quando  ultima  cernunt, 
extrema  iam  in  morte  parant  defendere  telis," 

with  which  compare  Ammian.  16.  12 :  "  Formidabilis  mantis, 
extremae  necessitatis  articulo  ciroumventos,  si  iuvisset  fors,  erep- 
tura") — nay,  sometimes  even  death  completed,  as  11. 845  (Opis 
apostrophizing  dead  Camilla) : 

"  non  tamcn  indecorem  tua  te  regina  reliquit 
extrema  iam  in  morte  ;  noque  hoc  sine  nomine  letum 
per  gentes  erit,  aut  famam  patieris  inultae. 
nam  qiiicunque  tuum  violavit  vulnere  corpus 
morte  luet  merita." 

Tenktur,  is  held  (caught) ,  viz.,  as  in  a  net,  or  other  sur- 
rounding medium,  out  of  which  there  i*  no  possibility  of  flight 
or  escape. 

In  media  .  .  .  tenetur.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  11.  18 : 
"  Tenemur  undique,  neque  iam  quo  minus  serviamus  reousa- 
mus,"  where  the  "  undique  "  of  Cioero  corresponds  to  the  media 
of  our  text ;  Aristoph.  Banae,  £69  :  a\\a  wv  t\H  A*c<roC  ("  sed 
nunc  medius  tenerid")* 

At  (vs.  535). — "  Hoo  loco  est  cum  indignatione  impreoantis; 
Terent.  Hecyr.  1.  2.  59 :  *  At  te  dii  deaeque  perdant  cum  tuo 
istoe  odio,' "  Wagn.  (1861).  Neither  in  our  text  nor  in  the 
Terentian  parallel  is  there  more  indignation  or  imprecation 
contained  in  the  " at"  than  there  is  in  the  tibi  or  the  "te." 
The  impreoation  is  in  the  whole  sentence  and  context ;  the 
"  at,"  as  at,  is  indifferent,  takes  its  colour  from  the  context 
and  is  joined  with  simple  praying,  blessing,  and  cursing,  all 
alike.  Its  use  seems  to  be  on  all  occasions  to  connect  the  sub- 
sequent with  the  preceding,  whether  that  preceding  has  been 
actually  expressed,  as  Tibull.  1.  73  : 

' '  at  tu  casta,  precor,  maneas  ;  sanctique  pudoris 
assideat  custos  sedula  semper  anus ;" 
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or  is  merely  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  as  in  our  text,  and  Eurip.  Med.  759  (ed.  Fix)  where 
the  chorus,  who  like  Priam  in  our  text  has  not  previously  said 
a  word,  begins  her  prayer  of  good  wishes  or  blessing  with  aXXa : 

aAAo  <?  o  Mam?  wo/xicaios  aya| 
ireAourcic  5o/*ou,  wv  r*  cirivouw 
<nctvt*is  KaTtx<*>v  irpa|etaj,  firci 
y€waios  ayrjpy 
A.iytv,  irap'  cpai  tttoKrjtrcu. 

Si  qua  est  caelo  pietas. — Compare  Shakesp.  Cymbeliiw, 
U*  6: 

.  .  .  "but  if  there  be 
yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
as  a  wren's  eye,  0  gods,  a  part  of  it !" 

Id.  Bom.  and  Jul.  3.  5  : 

"  is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds 
that  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief !" 

There  needs  no  further  proof  than  this  single  passage,  how 
entirely  different  the  pietas  of  the  Eomans  was  from  our  piety, 
how  totally  opposite  "  pius  Aeneas  "  to  "  pious  Aeneas."  Pietas 
here  is  precisely  our  pity,  and  the  whole  expression  exists  in 
Italian  at  the  present  day,  as  Goldoni,  Zelinda  e  IAndoroy  3.  9  : 
"  Numi,  assistetemi  per  pieta."    See  Eemm.  on  1.  14  and  607. 
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VAR.  LECT. 

>;r  I  3M  (Fogg.)  Ill  Scrv.  (ed.  Lion);  Vcn.  1470;  Aldus  (1514);  P. 
Manut. 

KX  Mil  Wakefield,  vx  cottj. 

EC  Mil  Rib  beck. 

0   Vatn  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Vail. 
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The  connection  of  thought  indicated  by  at  is :  "  Thou  hast 
aoted  so,  hut  Achilles  acted  differently  ;  thou  art  worse  than 
Achilles." 

Corpusque,  &o.,  .  .  .  aemisit. — Compare  Apollon.  Bhod. 
2.  966 : 

tvBa  itot€  wpofioXoinrav  AprrriaSa  MtXaytmjy 
ypws  HpaK\(rjs  c\oxr)<ra.TO,  kou  01  aroiva 
ImroXvrri  fa  (Try  pa  wavaio\oy  cyyvaKitev 
ajx<pi  Ka<r ty vrirris'  o  8*  aity/iova  fr*pty*v  otciffda. 

Eruhuit,  blushed,  was  ashamed,  teas  not  avaiSijc.  There  is, 
perhaps,  allusion  to  the  j3o>/xoc  avmSuac  on  which  the  prosecutor 
stood  in  the  Athenian  court  of  justice,  Zenob.  Proverb,  fy.  36  : 
<pr}<jt  Qeo<j>pa(TTOG  iv  rw  wept  Nofiwv  Yfipewg  kqi  Avat^tiag  wapa 
toiq  A0!)vaco(?  eivai  fiwpovc.  See  Forchhammer,  Ind.  Schol. 
Kiel,  1843-4 :  "  Xi0oc  avaiSeiac  non  est  impudentiae  lapis,  sed 
implacabilitatis  sive  negatae  teniae — qui  vero  acouset,  is  iam  se 
nolle  ostendit  veniam  dare,  atque  vel  earn  ob  causam  debet  ex 
avaideiag  lapide  perorare."* 

In  mea  regna. — I  think,  not  into  my  kingdom,  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  in  that  secondary  sense  in  which  the  same  words 
might  have  been  used  by  a  private  person.  In  the  literal  sense 
they  had  ill  become  the  position  in  which  Priam  was  at  the 
time  referred  to.     Compare  Eel.  1.  67 : 

"  en,  unquam  patrios  Iongo  post  tempore  fines, 
pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  caespito  culmen, 
post  aliquot,  mea  regna  videns,  mirabor  aristas  P" 

Georg.  J.  IftQ : 

.    .     .     '.'  vidcat  descrtaquo  regna 
pastonini  ct  longe  Niltus  latequo  vncantcs." 

And  Lucan,  9.  458  : 

"  regna  videt  pauper  Nasamon  errantia  rento." 

I  believe,  indeed,  the  precise  words  mea  regna  are  never  used 
in  any  other  than  this  secondary  sense. 


*  The  above  from  "  Zenob. "  to  the  end  is  quoted  from  "  Cambridge  Journal  of 
Philology,"  Xo.  2,  p.  3  and  p.  21,  which  whole  passage  is  to  be  compared,  as  irell 
us  Pausan.  1.  28.  5,  referred  to,  ibid.y  p.  21. 
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Coniecit,  threw  with  all  his  might  (see  Rem.  on  "  contorsit," 
2.  52),  but  which  nevertheless,  his  might  being  so  little,  did  not 
tell,  had  no  effect,  did  no  damage,  sine  ictu. 

Ratjco. — The  ordinary  adjunct.  Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild. 
U33 : 

.    .    .    "an  Mauri  rrcmitum  rancosqxic  repulsus 
umbonum,  et  vestros  passuri  cominus  enses  ?" 

The  addition  of  this  word  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
utmost  effect  of  the  stroke,  viz.,  to  make  the  shield  ring. 

Protknus  aere  kepulsum,  et  summo  clipei  umbone  pe- 
pbndit. — Not  having  been  thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  pene- 
trate the  brazen  plate  of  the  shield,  the  spear  stuck  in  the  outer 
coat  (viz.,  in  the  leather),  and  not  having  sufficient  support 
there  to  stand  erect  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  shield, 
drooped  or  hung  down  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  shield  below,  and  an  obtuse  angle  above.  That  this 
is  precisely  the  pioture  which  our  author  wishes  to  present  is 
declared  by  Silius's  imitation  (10.  115) : 

"  hacsit  multiplied  non  altc  cuspi*  in  auro, 
ac  senium  invalido  dependens  prodidit  ictu." 

Summo  clipei  umbone. — Very  precise  :  not  merely  in  the 
shield,  but  in  the  boss  or  prominent  central  part  of  the  shield 
(umbone)  ;  and  not  merely  in  the  boss,  but  in  the  very  top  or 
most  projecting  part  of  the  boss.  There  were  two  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  spear  did  not  penetrate  ;  first,  because  it  was 
thrown  without  force  (imbelle),  and  seoondly,  because  it  struck 
the  very  strongest  part  of  the  shield.  Spears  which  penetrate 
the  shield  so  as  to  wound  are  always  described  as  striking  the 
orae  or  thin  part  of  the  shield  near  the  circumference.  Com- 
pare 10.  474  (Turnus  wounded  through  his  shield  by  Pallas) : 

' '  ilia  volans,  humeri  surgunt  qua  tegmina  gumma, 
incidit,  atque  viam  clipei  molita  per  oras> 
tandem  etiam  magno  strinxit  dc  corpora  Turni," 

where  we  have  the  exactly  opposite  circumstances  to  those  de- 
scribed in  our  text ;  the  spear  not  only  thrown  with  great  force, 
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but  striking 'the  shield  towards  the  margin,  and  accordingly  not 
only  penetrating  but  wounding.    Also  10.  588  : 

.     .  * 4  subit  oras  hasta  per  iiiias 

fulgentis  clipei,  turn  laevum  perforat  inguen." 

Illi  mea  tristia  facta  degeneremque  neoptolemum  nar- 
rare  memento. — Illi,  viz.,  Pelidae.  Compare  Sil.  4.  286 
(ed.  Kuperti)  : 

"  cui  consul :  '  fcrre  haec  uinbris  proavoque  momonto, 
quum  procul  occumbas  Tarpeia  sedc,  tibique 
haud  licitum  sacri  Capitolia  ccrncre  montis.'  " 

The  whole  point  is  in  illi — "  tell  that  Pelides  who  behaved  so 
well  to  you,  how  ill  you  have  been  treated  by  his  son."  Yet 
commentators  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  that  illi  is 
not  the  pronoun  but  the  adverb  of  place,  and  the  meaning  not 
that  which  I  have  just  indicated,  but  "  tell  there  (viz.,  there 
below  in  the  shades  where  Pelides  is)  how  badly  you  have  been 
treated  by  the  son  of  Pelides."  See  Donatus  ad  Terent.  Sec.  1. 
S.  19  : 

"  nam  illic  baud  licebal  nisi  praefinito  loqui," 

where  he  says :  "  Legitur  et  illi,  ut  sit  circumflexus  accentus,  et 
signiflcet  illic,  ut  illi  mea  tristia  facta,  et  absolution  est." 
This  is  one  of  the  not  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  reader  were 
better  without  any  commentator — would  be  sure  to  go  right  if 
allowed  to  take  his  own  way ;  also  one  of  the  cases  which  show 
that  the  Donatus  who  commented  on  Terence,  that  Donatus 
whose  comment  on  illi  I  have  just  quoted,  was  not  Servius's 
Donatus,  the  comment  of  the  latter  on  the  passage  being  to 
the  point-blank  opposite  effect :  "  *  Ibis,'  inquit,  *  ut  patri  meo 
ipse  referas  male  gesta  mea.'  " 

Ensem  (vs.  553)  belongs  to  both  verbs,  coruscum  only  to 
extulit.  Extulit  (ensem)  coruscum,  because  the  very  act  of 
raising  and  flourishing  the  sword  made  it  flash  ;  abdidit  ensem 
(no  longer  coruscum),  because  the  very  act  of  plunging  it  (or 
stowing  it  away :  see  Bern,  on  Aen.  1.  56)  into  the  side  caused 
it  to  cease  to  flash. 

If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances  of  a 
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similar  beautiful  accuracy  of  language  in  a  writer  whose  lan- 
guage is  always  supereminently  acourate,  I  would  here  refer 
the  reader  to  the  special  apposition  of  "  bellatrix  "  to  "  aurea 
cingula,"  and  of  "  virgo  "  to  "  viris,"  Aen.  1.  £97 ;  to  the  junc- 
tion of  "  Fortuna  "  with  the  two  verbs  "  finxit "  and  "  finget," 
and  of  "  improba  "  with  the  latter  only,  Aen.  2.  80;  and  to  the 
precise  "intorserit  hastaxn,"  "laeserit  cuspide,"  Aen.  2.  230, 
231 ;  also  to  Remm.  on  vv.  270  and  689. 


554-558. 

HAEC  FINIS  PRIAMI   FATORIM  HIC  EXITUS  ILLUM 
SORTE  TULIT  TROIAM  IXCEXSAM  ET  PROLAPSA  VIDEXTEM 
PERGAMA  TOT  QUONDAM  POPILIS  TERRISQUE  SUPERBUM 
REGXATOREM  ASIAE  IACET  IXGEXS  I.TTTORE  TRUXCUS 
AVULSUMQUE  Hl'MERIS  C'APIT  ET  SINE  XOMIXE  CORPUS 


VAR.  LECT. 

Ipunct.]  PKiAia  fatorux  •  hic  I  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut ;  D.  Heins. ; 
X.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Hcyne ;  Bnuick  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
Led.  Viry.  and  Pro  est.) ;  Dietsch ;  Eappes. 

[ptmct.~\  p&iAMi  •  fatorum  hic  III  Peerlkamp;  Haeckermann ;  Lade- 
wig;  Hanpt;  Rib  beck. 


So  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (14.  11),  finely,  of  Constanthis 
Grallus  Caesar :  "  Cervice  abscissa,  ereptaque  vultus  et  capitis 
dignitate,  cadaver  est  reliotum  informe,  paullo  ante  urbibus  et 
provinciis  formidatum."  Also  Lucan  (8.  710),  mnch  less  finely, 
of  Pompey  the  Great : 

.     .     .     "  nullaquc  manente  figura, 
una  nota  est  Magno  capitis  iactura  rcvulsi." 

Haec  fixis  .  .  .  tui.it. — Not  haec  fixis  priami,  but  haec 
fixis  fatorum  priami,   («),  because  finis  elsewhere  in  Virgil 

tturmx,  AIXBIDEA,  VOL.  II.  18 
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is  always  tlie  end  not  of  a  person  but  of  a  thing,  (b),  because 
in  the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  1.  £9), 
"  Ilunc  exitum  habuit  Ser.  Galba,  tribus  et  septuaginta  annis, 
quinque  principes  prospera  fortuna  emensus,  et  alieno  imperio 
felicior  quam  suo,"  it  is  not  exitus  fatorum  but  simply 
exitus.  (e),  because  elsewhere  in  the  same  author  it  is  invari- 
ably exitus  of  the  person,  not  of  the  person's  fates,  as  Anna/. 
1.  10 :  "  Sane  Cassii  et  Brutorum  exitus  paternis  inimioitiis 
datos."  Ibid.,  Jj..  Go  :  "  Atrociore  semper  fama  erga  dominan- 
tium  exitim"  («f),  because  haec  finis  priami  had  been  if  not 
absolutely  disrespectful,  at  least  much  less  respectful,  towards 
Priam,  than  haec  fims  priami  fatorum.  (e)y  because — the 
first  clause  ending  with  f  \torum  and  the  second  commencing 
with  me — both  clauses,  the  former  especially,  are  more  digni- 
fied, and  the  pause  more  acceptable  both  to  mind  and  ear.  (,/*), 
because  the  climax,  the  ascent  from  the  fates  of  Priam  in  the 
first  clause  to  Priam  himself  in  the  second,  so  impressive  in  the 
received  structure,  is  wholly  absent  from  the  proposed,  (g),  be- 
cause the  repetition  of  the  demonstrative  in  the  like  positions 
haec  finis,  hic:  exitus,  is  more  effective  than  in  the  unlike  haec 
finis,  fatorum  hic  exitus.  (#i),  on  account  of  the  more  per- 
fect tallying  of  the  clauses  haec  finis  priami  fatorum,  hic 
exitus  illum  sorte  tulit  (where  sorte  balances  fatorum) 
in  the  same  manner  as  hic  balances  haec,  and  exitus,  finis 
than  of  the  two  clauses  haec  finis  priami,  fatorum  hic  exitus 
illum  sorte  tuj.it,  where  the  whole  weight  both  of  fatorum 
and  sorte  is  in  the  second  clause,  without  any  counterpoise  at 
all  in  the  first,  (t),  because  fatorum,  tautological  in  the  same 
clause  with  sorte,  expresses,  in  the  same  clause  with  finis,  that 
the  end  spoken  of  is  the  end  not  of  Priam,  but  of  the  fates  of 
Priam,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  here  ends  the  history  of  Priam  ;" 
and,  (Jfc),  because  the  citation  by  Gellius  of  haec  finis  priami 
fatorum,  without  the  context  and  without  observation,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  junction  of  fatorum  by  Gellius  and  his  con- 
temporaries not  with  exitus  but  with  finis.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  adhere  with  Dietsch  {Theolog.  p.  23 :  "  Minus  recte 
fatorum  ad  sequentia  trahi  mihi  videtur,  mm  it  a  vis,  quae  in 
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trophe  est,  deleatur,  neque  haec  finis  pkiami  sine  moles- 
Ait,  postremo  vero  per  verba  haec  finis  fatorum  legentes 
quadam  gravitate  ad  vs.  506  revocentur  ")  to  the  received 
oture  and  punctuation,  and  reject  the  innovation  of  Peerl- 
p,  Haeckermann,  and  Bibbeck,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
which  might,  but  has  not  yet  been  advanced  in  favour  of 
.,  that  it  has  a  perfect  parallel  in  tovto  Tlofiirrnov  rtXoc, 
tarch's  epiphonetna  of  the  closing  scene  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
losing  scene  so  similar  to  that  which  our  author  has  drawn 
ZPriam  as  to  call  forth  the  observation  of  Servius  on  the 
Pompeii  tangit  historiam." 
tulit,  i.  e.,  sortr  fati  tulit.     Compare  12.  501 : 
eficiamenshominum/ff/t-  sortisqne  futurae,"  i.e.,  sortis  quae 
to  eveniet,  sortis  quam  fatum  dabit. 
ittjs  sorte  [fati].    Compare  Horn.  II.  S.  300 :  Oavaroto 

Jxoens  littore  truncus  avulsumque  iiumeris  caput  kt 

x*,    nomine   corpus. — Only  one  of  the   nominatives,    viz., 

~  xcts,  belongs  to  iacet  ;  the  other  two  nominatives,  caput 

corpus,  have  each  their  own  verb,  viz.,  est,  understood. 

X^ipare  Aen.  1.  .+52  : 

"  acrea  cui  gradilms  Mirgcbant  limina,  nexacquc 
acre  trabes,'' 

the  structure  is  not  "  limina  nexaeque  trabes  surgebant,'' 

"  limina  surgebant,  trabesque  [eranf]  nexae."  There  should, 

before,  be  a  semicolon  at  truncus. 

Sine  nomine. — Not,  without  name  in  the  sense  of  appella- 

,  but  without  name  in  the  sense  of  honour  or  renown.    That 

and  no  other  is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 

^lifest  imitation  of  Silius  (a),  10.  209  : 

"  hie  tibi  finis  erat,  metas  hie  Aufidua  acvi 
serrabat  tacito,  non  fclix  Curio,  Uto. 
namque,  furens  animi  dum  conxternata  moratur 
agmina,  et  oppositu  membrorum  sistere  certat, 
in  praeccps  magna  propulsus  mole  rucntum 
turbatis  hauritur  aquis,  f undoquo  volutus 
Hadriaca  iacuit  nine  nomine  worth  arena." 

18* 
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where  "sine  nomine"  is  explained  by  Silius  himself  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  sine  nomine  mortis,"  and  this  again  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  taeito  leto."     Compare  also  (b),  Silius,  13.  4  : 

.     .     .     "  nulla  lacdens  ubi  gramiua  ripa 
Turia  deducit  tenuem  nine  nomine  rivum, 
<;t  tacitc  Tuscis  inglor'utx  affluit  undis." 

(o),  Flor.  3.  16:  "  C.  Gracchum  hominem  sine  tribu,  sine 
nomine"     (if),  Avn.  0.  3U3 : 

.     .     ■     ' '  ac  niultam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebem 
Faduuiquo.  Herbcsumque  subit,  Rhoetumque  Abarimque 
ignaros," 

in  which  three  latter  places,  persons  or  things  said  to  be  "  sine 
nomine"  are  actually  named.  Also  (e),  11.  846 :  "  Sine 
nomine  letum"  [a  death  without  renown,  an  inglorious  death]. 
if),  Ovid,  Fast.  4.  U37  : 

'•  ilia  legit  calthas  ;  huic  sunt  violaria  curae  : 

ilia  papavercas  subsecat  usque  comas, 
has,  byacinthe,  tcnes  ;  illas,  amarante,  moraris  ; 

pars  thyma,  pars  casiam,  pars  meliloton  amant. 
plurima  lecta  rosa  est ;  et  sunt  nine  nomine  floras. 

ipsa  crocoe  tenues,  liliaque  alba  legit,*' 

where  "flores  sine  nomine"  are  not  flowers  which  have  never  re- 
ceived names,  but  inglorious  flowers,  flowers  of  little  fame  and  note, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  enumerated  along  with  the  famous 
flowers  already  mentioned. 

The  body  of  Priam,  therefore,  lay  on  the  shore  sine  nomine, 
not,  with  Wagner,  1861,  because  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
whose  body  it  was  ("  quia  absciso  capite  iam  cognosci  non 
potorat  cuius  esset  corpus") ;  but,  with  Nonius  ("  nomen,  deous, 
dignitas ;  Aen.  2.  558 :  sine  nomine  corpus),  because,  although 
Priam's  body,  and  known  to  be  Priam's  body,  it  had  no  respect 
or  honour 9  was  treated  by  the  Greeks  as  if  it  had  been  the  body  of 
a  man  of  no  consequence,  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  See  Remm.  on 
1.  613 ;  9.  343  ;  12.  514.  The  corresponding  Greek  expression 
is  viowfioQ  or  avtJw/jLog,  as  Horn.   Od>  13,   238  (of  Ithaca) : 
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OwSf  Tl  XllJV  OVTU)  VWVVfiOC  UTTIV.       Eurfp.  ffippol.  1  .' 

VOWrj  flCV  €V  f&pOTOHfl  KOlfK   avwvvfiot 

Of  a  fccirAi|/iflu  Kwpis. 

The  corresponding  English  is  nameless. 


567-588. 

IAM — FEREBAR 


TAR.  LBCT. 

ijlx — febebab II  i.  Ill  Aldus  (1514) ;  Junta  (1537) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Wakcf.  ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861),  who  without  ever  so  much  as  having  seen  the  MS.  takes  upon 
him,  I  know  not  on  what  hearsay,  to  inform  his  readers  that  these  verses 
are  contained  in  the  Palatine;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

jam— FEREBAR  OMITTED  I  Pal. :  Med.;  "In  nullo  ex  lis  veteribus 
codd.  quos  versavimus  habentur,"  Pierius.  II  {-.  Ill  Venice,  1470. 

iam— febebab  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyn. ;  Brunck  ; 
Peerl.  (w.  567-623) ;  Gruppe ;  Ribb. 


Concerning  these  verses,  the  following  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Charles  James  Fox  in  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Dorchester  gaol  (Russell's  Mem.  of  Foxy  vol. 
4,  p.  411) :  "  If  the  lines  omitted  in  the  Medici  MS.  are  spurious, 
they  are,  I  think,  the  happiest  imitation  of  Virgil's  manner  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  am  indeed  so  unwilling  to  believe  them  any  other 
than  genuine,  that  rather  than  I  would  consent  to  such  an 
opinion,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Virgil  himself  had 
written  and  afterwards  erased  them  on  account  of  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  account  he  gives  of  Helen  in  the  Sixth  Book." 
Mr.  Fox  should  have  said  : — The  verses  are  genuine,  for  none 
but  a  Virgil  ever  wrote  them,  and  there  never  was  but  one  Virgil. 
By  that  one  only  Virgil  therefore  they  were  written,  and  are 
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absent  from  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  because  expunged  along 
with  the  four  introductory  verses  by  Tucoa  and  Varius,  whose 
mutilation  of  the  poem  was  antecedent  not  only  to  any  MSS.  of 
it  now  existing,  but  to  any  even  so  much  as  perusal  of  it  after  it 
had  passed  out  of  the  capsule  of  the  author  (see  Eem.  on  2.  632). 
Wakefield,  however,  in  his  reply  thus  unqualifiedly  aooepts  Fox's 
opinion  :  "  Your  supposition  that  the  verses  in  Aen.  2  were 
Virgil's  own,  and  omitted  by  him,  with  the  reason  for  that 
omission,  pleases  me  entirely." 

How  has  it  happened  that  not  Fox  and  Wakefield  only,  but 
all  the  propugners  of  these  verses,  have  so  entirely  omitted  to 
draw  an  argument  in  their  favour  tfrom  Horn.  Od.  90.  5  f 
There— 

cWT*  OZwrivs  fiyrjtrrrip(ri  Kouca  Qpovttor  evi  0vfu* 

Kttr  typfiyopowv  rat  V  tK  fityapoto  yvraucts 

r)l<ray>  at  firrftmipfftv  tfxi<ry*<rKovro  wapos  w*p, 

a\\7)\ri<ri  yt\»  kou  rftypo&wriv  wap^xowrai. 

rov  8'  wpivtro  Ov/xos  *vi  <mj0c<r<Ti  Qikourtv 

iroWa  8c  /x*pfiiipi(f  Kara  <pptva  kcu  Kara  Qvfiov, 

tjc  /icTaf(a*  Bavarov  rcv^ciev  efca<m?, 

17  ct*  €»  fxyy](rrrip(Tiv  \nrtptyta\otat  /xiyyjvcu 

varara  kou  mtfiara.  KpaZit)  8c  01  *vZov  vAcurrci. 

»y  8c  K\mv  aftoAi)<Ti  vtpt  <tkv\oki<T(Ti  /3c/Eta<ra 

avUp*  ayvoit\<ranf  v\ati,  fitfiovcv  tc  fiax«r0at, 

us  pa  rov  *vh*ov  vKatcra  ayaiofitvov  Kaxa  *pya. 

arri$os  8c  irArj{as  Kp*$ij\v  riimrairt  fivBw 

tctAoGi  8tj,  Kpahii]'     Kat  Kvmpov  aAAo  wor*  ctAtjt, 

rj/xari  t«,  ore  fiot  pevos  atrxcro?  ??<r0"  KwcAm^ 

t<f>$ifious  trapovs'  ffv  8*  croAfta?,  o<f>pa  <rc  y^ris 

e^ayay  c£  avrpoio  oto/xtvov  OavmrBai. 

wt  *<par  *v  <rrri$*<T<ri  KaBawrofitvos  <pi\ov  yrop, 

tw  5c  fiak*  c*r  ircurq  KpaBirj  ueve  tctAijuio 

VCC\(/At(VS. 
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562-076. 

VITAM POENAS 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  364;. 

CTBCUX  ME  III   D.  Heins. 

me  circum  III  P.  Manut. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670) :  Heyne ;  Brunek  ;  Wakef. : 
Yoss  ;  Heyne ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861  ;  see  Wagner  ad  11.  298) ; 
Ladewig ;  Ribb. 

VJR.  LECT.  (vs.  570). 

scklkbatas  III  P.  Manut. ;  1).  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670);  Gesner  ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunek ;  Wakefield  ;  Wagner ;  Ribb. 

steleeatae  III  Heyne  ("An  bcelekatae  ?  ut  malim  ") ;  Voss. 


Vitam  exhalantem. — Compare  BihL  Sacra,  Lament.  Iercmiw, 
?.  12 :  "  Cum  cxhalarent  animas  suas  in  sinu  matrum  suarum." 
The  expression  is  exactly  equivalent  to  vitam  exspirantem, 
and  has  descended  into  the  Italian,  as  Ariost.  0/7.  Fur.  7.  76  : 

**  e  lo  fHiwlo  mirabile  toUe  anco, 
die  nun  pur  gli  ocelli  abbarbagliar  solea, 
ma  1'  tt/ihiHi  farea  si  vonir  ma  wo, 
v\w  dal  corpo  r*nlntu  e&sor  parea." 

Cum  limina,  &c,  .  .  .  asptcio  :  "  Limina  vestae,  templum 
Vestae  in  arce  condition/'  Forbiger,  Xiadewig.  I  think  not; 
first,  because  (see  verse  632)  Aeneas  has  not  yet  left  the  palace ; 
secondly,  because  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  arx  being  a 
temple  could  not  properly  be  denominated  "  secreta  sedes ;  "  and 
thirdly,  because  there  was  in  every  royal  palace,  and  especially 
in  Priam's,  a  sacred  hearth,  or  hearth  with  sacred  fire  (torta), 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  afforded  an  inviolable 
asylum  to  the  fugitive.  The  limina  vestae  of  our  text  I  un- 
derstand to  be  that  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the  sacred  hearth 
was,  that  most  interior,  secret  and  sacred  part  of  the  palace,  de- 
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nominated  penetralia  Yestae,  or  more  briefly  penetralia, 
or  even  Vest  a,  from  the  goddess  whose  peculiar  seat  it  was, 
and  in  honour  of  whom  the  sacred  fire,  the  tenia  or  Vesta,  was 
kept  there,  perpetually  burning.     See  5.  744  : 


9.  258 : 


*  *  Pergameumque  Larem  et  canae  penetralia  Yestae 
fame  pio  et  plena  supplex  vencratur  acerra/' 

.     .     .     "  per  magnos,  Xise,  Penates 
Awaracique  Larem,  et  eanae penetralia  Yestae'1 


Horn.  Oth  17.  loo : 

iffrw  vvv  Ztvs  trpwra  tfcow,  Ztvir)  rt  rpaircfa, 
i<TTi7\  r    OoWtjos  afxvfxovos,  yv  a^urcuw, 

— the  last  example,  an  appeal  to  the  saeredness  of  the  same 
Vesta,  which  is  made  more  than  once  elsewhere  in  the  oourse 
of  the  poem.  Callim.  Ht/uw.  ad  Deltim,  325  (apostrophizing 
Delos) : 

IffTlTf    to  VTJCTWV,    CVCffTiC,    X^P*  M-**  *vtii> 

where  Spanheim  :  "  Yestae  autem  simulaora  ...  in  iisdem 
Prytaneis,  ac  in  privatis  etiam  aedibus,  in  earum  penetrali  seu 
media  parte  vulgo  erant  itidem  sacrata.  Hinc  dicta  quoque 
pridem  Vesta,  non  solum  in  penttralibus  habitare,  ut  apud  Maro- 
nem,  5.  744,  '  penetralia  Yestae ; '  sed  in  Orphicis  dudum  ante, 
ij  fxeaov  oticov  *x€|c>  •  •  •  e'  aPu^  Phornutum  cap.  de  Cerere  et  Vesta, 
de  hac,  Kara  fttaoi/c  iSpvrai  tovq  oiKOvg.  .  .  .  Unde  quemad- 
modum  aedes  aut  ara  Apollinis  Delphica,  carta  fjnaofx<f>a\ogy  ara 
seu  sedes  penetrate  apud  veteres  tragicos,  Aeschylum,  Agam. 
1065,  et  alibi,  haud  semel  appellata ;  quod  nempe  urbs  Delphi 
orbis  haberetur  iuxta  poetam  in  Priapeiis  umbilicus :  ita  haud 
minus  Delus  in  medio  Cycladum  sita,  immo  Cyclas  etiam,  uti 
supra  vidimus,  et  praeterea  Latonae  partu  ao  Apollinis  natalibus 
et  oultu  veneranda,  i<mr\  vtiaw,  et  tvtcmoc,  Vesta  insuhtrum  ao 
forttmata,  hie  dicitur." 

This  apartment,  this  "  limina  Vestae,"  being  thus  always  in 
the  innermost,  least  public,  part  of  the  building,  .  .  .  was  of  all 
places  the  most  likely  and  most  proper  for  Helen  to  take  refuge 
in,  not  only  on  account   of  its  secreoy  and  inviolability,  but 
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"because  it  was  so  near  at  hand,  in  the  very  palace.  Precisely 
"because  Helen's  hiding  place  was  so  retired,  is  the  explanation 
kidded  how  it  happens  that  Aeneas  discovered  her : 

DAXT  CLARA  INCENDIA  LVCEM 
BRRAXTI,  PA8SIMQUE  OCULOS  PER  CUN'CTA  FERENTI 

f surely  not  everywhere  and  through  everything  in  the  arx  or  in 
"""the  city,  but  everywhere  and  through  everything  in  the  palace]. 
Precisely  because  the  hiding  place  is  so  retired  is  Helen's  hiding 
herself  in  it  appropriately  expressed  by  the  words  abdiderat 
and  latentem,  put  herself  out  of  the  icayy  and  lurking,  expressions 
which  had  been  less  applicable  if  Helen's  hiding  place  had  been 
a  public  temple.  And  precisely  because  the  secret  hiding  place 
was  the  tana  or  sacred  hearth,  is  the  interference  of  Venus 
called  for,  less  to  hinder  the  unmanly  act  of  killing  a  woman 
than  to  hinder  the  almost  unheard-of  impiety  of  killing  an 
ucrnjc  €0€OT(OC' 

There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Helen's  taking  refuge  in  the 
domestic  Yesta,  and  thus  rendering  herself  an  tjccrtfc  t<j>t<mo€. 
The  domestic  Yesta  of  the  prince  or  other  principal  person 
afforded  sure  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  stranger  or  to  the 
culprit  who,  flying  from  the  justice  or  revenge  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  such  place  of  refuge, 
and  Helen  was  both  a  stranger  and  a  culprit : 

ILLA,  8IBI  INFE8T06  KYBRSA  OB  PBRGAMA  TEUCROS, 
BT  POENAfl  DANAUM,  BT  DBBBBTI  CONIUOI8  IRAS 
PRABMBTUBNS,  TROIAE  BT  PATRIAE  COMMUNIS  ERINNYS, 
ABDIDERAT  8B8B  ATQUB  ARI8  INVI8A  SBDBBAT. 

In  oases  in  which  flight  from  home  was  impossible  or  not  desir- 
able, the  guilty  person  used  to  take  refuge  in  the  same  sanc- 
tuary, either  for  safety,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  hiding  his  shame 
from  the  eye  of  day,  as  Stat.  Theb.  1.  U92  (of  Oedipus)  : 

"  ilium  indulgentem  tenebris,  imaeque  recessu 
sedis,  ina8poctos  caelo  radiisque  Penates 
servantem,  tamen  assiduis  circumvolat  alia 
saeva  dies  animi,  scelerumque  in  pectore  Dirae." 

In  the  houses  of  the  poor  there  were  no  "  limina  Vestae  "  pro- 
perly so  called,  no  domestic  sanctuary  in  which  fire  or  at  least  a 
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lamp  was  kept  perpetually  burning.  The  place  of  the  sacred 
fire  was  in  such  houses  filled  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  primitive  practioe,  was  the  torta,  the  sacred  refuge 
of  the  fugitive  and  stranger,  as  Sil.  6.  73 : 

.    .    .     "  quum  membra  cubili 
evolvens  non  tarda  Maru» 


procodit,  renov&t&  focis  etpaupere  Ventti 
lumina  praetendens." 

The  custom  of  the  sacred  or  perpetual  fire  has,  in  common 
with  so  many  other  pagan  observances,  come  down  under  a 
changed  name  to  the  present  day,  nay  even  to  the  present  day 
varies  in  costliness  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  wealth  of  the  indi- 
vidual votary ;  for  while  there  is  in  every  house  in  Rome  a  sacred 
light  burning  day  and  night  before  the  likeness  of  the  modern 
Vesta,  it  is  only  in  palaces  and  churches  this  light  radiates  from 
a  lamp  or  lamps  of  gold  or  silver,  and  serves  to  light  a  marble 
statue.  In  humbler  dwellings  it  is  a  mere  wick  floating  like  a 
nurse's  night-light  on  a  little  cup  of  oil,  and  serves  to  illuminate, 
not  a  marble  statue,  but  a  mere  wood-cut  on  paper  of  the  goddess, 
and  is  even  sometimes  obliged  to  perform  the  humbler,  more 
useful,  office  of  lighting  a  dark  dirty  stone  stair  or  passage,  or  a 
dingy  corner  of  an  obscure  shop,  sometimes  a  wretched  closet's 
still  more  wretched  pallet. 

Servantem  (vs.  568).     See  Rem.  on  2.  450. 

Praemetuens. — "  Fiirchtete,"  Voss.  "  Temendo,"  Caro. 
u  Dreads,"  Dryden — all  omitting  the  prae,  the  force  of  which 
is,  that  her  fear  anticipated  the  anger,  that  she  fled  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  well  founded  or  not.  Com- 
pare Phaedr.  1.  16.  3 : 

*'  ovom  rogabat  corvus  niodium  tritici, 

lupo  sponsor*',     at  ilia,  praemrtuens  dolum,"  &c. 

Metuere  expresses  the  fear  of  an  urgent  or  immediate,  prae- 
metuere  of  an  uncertain  or  remote  danger.  The  former  word 
would  express  Helen's  fear,  if  she  was  hiding  from  the  Greeks, 
knowing  them  to  be  in  actual  pursuit  of  her ;  the  latter  expresses 
that  sort  of  fear  which  leads  Helen  to  hide  herself  without  being 
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that  the  Greeks  will  pursue  her,  or  that  they  have  even  so 
mixoXi  as  a  hostile  feeling  towards  her.    Praemetuens  infestos 

TEtlCROS,  ET  POENAS DAN AUM  ET  DESERTI  CONUGIS  IRAS,  is  there- 

/or©  equivalent  to  fearing  that  mch  might  be  the  date  of  things; 
Tv-ifc-iXe  metuens  infestos  teucros,  et  poenas  danaum,  et  de- 
sk rti  ooniugis  iras,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  saying  that 
It  ^len  knew  that  such  was  the  state  of  things,  knew  that  the 
r^^rjxori  were  irritated  against  her,  that  her  husband  and  the 
X^^*.x*ai  were  angry  with  her,  and  certainly  would  avenge  them- 

on  her.     The  preposition  prae  is  thus  used  with  the 
test  propriety,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the  precedence  of 
tk^2>    *ear  to  the  actual  danger. 

-Abdiderat  sese  atque  aris  invisa  sedebat. — The  repeti- 
t**^*:*^-^  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on 
«fil),  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  of  the  preceding  quum  .  .  . 
r <io,  vss.  567-569. 

nvisa  (vs.  574),  "  unbemerkt,"  Ladewig.     No  ;  but,  as 

yg  elsewhere  in  Virgil,  odiosa,  the  hateful  one,  and  there- 

praemetuens  (vs.  573)  not  without  reason.     That  this 

e  true  import  of  the  word  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 

601 :  "  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  Lacaenae." 
celeratas*  poenas. — "  Poenas  de  scelerata,"  La  Cerda. 


1_ 

A5 


Jt  will  be  observed  that  the  comment  on  this  word  rests  on  the  acceptation  of 

scelus  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense,  to  indicate,  not  absolute  moral 

^uency,  but  rather  some  circumstances  of  horror  or  the  like  accompanying  the 

to  which  it  is  applied.    It  is  not,  however,  without  some  hesitation  that  I 

adopted  this  view.     If ,  as  I  formerly  thought,  the  other  interpretation  be  the 

one  in  this  passage,  then  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  read  scelerata e 


ofc*-i 


"Yobs,  and  not  scblbratab — (1),  because  no  parallel,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 

^T"*3*^     adduced  for  the  transference  of  the  guilt  of  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of 

offence.     Poenae  maybe  crudcles,  may  be  sanguineae,  may  be  cru- 

^  ^  e,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  cannot  be  sceleratae  unless  there  is  scelus  in 

Lg  them.     If  it  be  alleged  that  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  is  transferred  to  the 


of  his  punishment  in  the  expression  "  sceleratum  limen,"  6.  563,  I  reply  that 
^•ansition  from  the  wicked  person  to  the  wicked  place  is  as  easy  and  natural 
transition  from  the  wicked  person  to  the  wicked  punishment  is  forced  and 
— a  transition  not  to  the  near  neighbouring  thing,  but  to  its  p  Jnt-blank 
ite,  the  punishment  being,  in  the  direct  rr.tio  of  the  scelus,  not  sceleratae, 
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u  Paullo    insolentius    pro   poenas  a   scelerata  fetnina  sumptas, 
nam  ut  sint  poenae  per  scehis  exactae,    alienum  a  loco   est," 
Heyne.     "Scelus  futurum  erat,  interfioere  supplicem  ad  aras 
sedentem,"   Wagn.    (Pretest.),    Ladewig.      The   poenae   are 
not  sceleratae  because  Helen  is  scelerata,  such  use  of  the 
word  being  contrary  to  its  use  in  all  the  other  places  in  which 
our  author  has  used  it,  in  every  one  of  which  the  seel  us  ex- 
pressed by  sceleratus  is  the  scelus  of  the  subject  of  which 
sceleratus  is  predicated,   as  6.  563  :   "  sceleratuni  limen  ;" 
12.   949  :   "  scelerato   sanguine  ;"  3.   GO  :    "  scelerata  terra ;" 
7.  461 :  "  scelerata  insania ;"  2.  231 :  "  sceleratam  hastam ;" 
9.  137 :  "  sceleratam  gentem  ;"  Georg.  #.  256 :  "  sceleratum 
frigus."     Sceleratas  poenas  is,  therefore,  poenae  which  are 
sceleratae  in  their  own  nature,  and  so  far  the  explanation  of 
Wagner  and  Ladewig  is  correct.     But  I  differ  toto  caelo  from 
those  critics  in  the  explanation  of  the  scelus  ascribed  to  the 
poenae.     The  poenae,  as  Heyne  rightly  observes,  are  not 
called  sceleratae,  as  being  poenae  exactae per  scelus.    Aeneas, 
at  the  moment  when  the  ira  enters  his  breast,  thinks  only  of 
punishing  Helen,  and  is  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  any 
crime  to  punish  her,  or  that  he  is  violating  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  in  punishing  her,  that  his  reflection  is :  that  although  the 
act  was  no  act  of  bravery  in  him,  still  it  would  be  approved  of, 
as  no  more  than  she  deserved — 

KXTINXIS8E  NEFAS  TAMEN  ET  SUMPSISSE  MERENTIS 
LAVDAWOR  POENAS 

[I  shall  be  praised  for  having  punished  the  wretch].  But  if  the 
poenae  were  sceleratae  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner 
:md  Ladewig,  sceleratae  in  the  sense  alluded  to  and  disapproved 


but  iuBtae,  aequae,  and  piae.  And,  (2),  because  nothing  was  easier  than 
the  mistake  of  sceleratas  instead  of  scblbratae,  the  following  word  beginning 
with  an  s. 

As  analogues  to  sceleratae  poenas,  we  may  compare  6.  542,  "  malorum 
poenas ;"  6.  422,  "  poenas  ainborum  ;"  also  11.  258,  where  there  was  like  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  contorted  expression,  but  where  nevertheless  the  simple,  easy, 
straightforward  opposite  one,  viz.,  "  scelerum  poenas,"  is  preferred. 
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°f  Tt>jr  Heyne,  viz.,  per  scelus  exactae,  Aeneas,  so  far  from  being 
for  having  inflicted  them,  would  have  been  condemned, 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  both  of  men  and  gods.    He 
tj»Jd  himself  have  been  rendered  sceleratusby  the  act.    But 
*£     i^»  not  in  this  sense  the  poenae  he  was  about  to  take  were 
Heratae:  they  were  sceleratae  in  the  sense  which  I  have  ex- 
iled At  full  in  my  Remark  on  "scelus  expendisse  merentem," 
229,  in  that  sense  in  which  every  extreme  and  capital 
dshment  is  sceleratus,  partakes  in  its  own  essential  nature 
ickedness.     Improbus  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  ex- 
wickedness  which  is  not  moral,  and  the  English  word 
redness  itself  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  same  manner, 
uch  expressions,  for  instance,  as :  "he  gave  him  a  wicked 
"  "  he  served  him  a  wicked  trick,"  "  that  is  a  wicked  wind 
oh  is  blowing  to-day."     In  this  sense  the  poenae  Aeneas 
about  to  inflict  on  Helen  were  sceleratae,  poenae  the 
ction  of  which  had  not  made  him  scelestus,  would  on  the 
have  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen,  but 
oh  were  in  their  abstract  character,  no  matter  where  inflicted, 
n  whom,  sceleratae,  as  being  extreme,  and  from  which  all 
ns  in  their  cool  moments  turn  away  with  disgust  and  horror 
jecisely  the  sense  in  which  sceleratus  is  applied  by  our 
or  himself,  Georg.  2. 256,  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil,  "scele- 
frigus,"  exactly  our  icidced,  (wcursed,  devilish,  shocking, 
*-ned :  and  so  precisely  we  would  say  in  English,  of  the 
^eance  wreaked  on  Helen,  damnable :  "  He  punished  her 
nably."    And  so  Plin.  U.  N.  25.  3  :  "  Nee  bestiarum  solum 
%ocendum  scelera  sunt,  sed  interim  aquarum  quoque  et  loco- 
Plaut.  Pseud.  3.  2.  28  : 

"  teritur  sinapi  sccleratum :  illis  qui  terunt, 
priusquam  trivcrunt,  oculi  ut  exstillent,  facit." 

ut.  Mosteh  3.  1.  1: 

"  icclestiorcm  ego  annum  argento  foenori 
nunquam  ullum  vidi,  quam  hie  mihi  annus  obtulit." 

ut.  Amp h.  192  (ed.  Bothe)  : 

*'  ego  tibi  istam  hodie  scctestam  comprimam  linguam." 


i 
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(.'ieer.  ad.  Aft.  0.  1.  (ed.  Graev.)  :  "tu  Hcelvatc  suspicaris ;  ego 
a<fn\u)Q  scripsi."     Sil.  3.  272  (ed.  Rup.) : 


u 


scekrataquc  succis 
spirulu  <liri^riv,  ct  ferrum  infamare  venono.*' 


See  Rem.  on  5.  793. 


583-606. 

SOS — CAL1GAT 


Nox  it  a,  ou  oiit\  Eurip.  Hec.  ;J67  (ed.  Porson). 

Namque  ktsi,  &c,  .  .  .  mkorum. — Iii  the  exact  coincidence 
of  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  Aeneas  with  those  expressed 
by  Aruns  when  meditating  the  death  of  Camilla  (Acn.  11.  790, 
rt  ficqq.),  Burmann  and  Heyne  might  have  found  a  strong  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passage  con- 
cerning Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  the  poet, 
although  he  has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to  his  hero  and  the 
coward  Aruns  while  meditating  similar  acts,  has  been  careful  to 
thaw  a  sufficiently  broad  distinction  between  the  actual  conduot 
of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other.  The  hero  is  immediately 
diverted  from  and  relinquishes  liis  hasty  purpose ;  the  ooward 
persists  in,  and  coolly  executes,  his  deliberately  formed  plan. 

Exstinxissk  .  .  .  meorvm.  The  repetition  in  a  slightly 
changed  form  of  the  preceding  (vsh.  575-6)  exarseke  .  .  . 
poknas.     See  Item,  on  1.  151. 

Merentis. — "  Exquisite  pro  a  merentc"  Heyne.  "  Strafe 
an  der  schuldigen,"  Ladewig.  "  Sumi  merentes  s.  xnerito 
sumendas,"  Wagn.  (Prcwst.)  Wagner  is  certainly  wrong  that 
merentis  is  the  accusative ;  Heyne  and  Ladewig  so  far  right 
as  that  merentis  is  the  genitive,  not  however  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  mcrcntc,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  poenas  sumpsisse  a  me- 
vtiitc^  "strafe  an  der  schuldigen."    Merentis  is  the  simple 
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ffc*x2itiye  of  possession  depending  on  poexas,  poexas  merextis, 

ejc*»<*tly  as  verse  576,  sceleratae  poexas  (according  to  Voss's 

>) ;  "  malorum  poenas;"9.   422,   "poenas  amborum." 

ijp^re  verse  229  above :  "  acelus  expendisse  mrmitem  Lao- 

ba  fenint ;"  and,  aptly  quoted  by  Ladewig,  Val.  Flacc.  2. 

41  quocirca  struit  ilia  nofas,  liomnoque  tnnrnti 
exitium  furialc  movct." 

XIMUMQUE    EXPLESSE    IUVABIT    ULTRICIS   FLAMMAE    ET   Cl- 

satiasse  meorum. — This  close  juxtaposition  of  a  moral 

ma  and  a  material  cixeres  has  a  bad  effect,  inasmuch 

suggests  a  relationship  the  farthest  in  the  world  from 

tuthor's  thought,  viz.,  that  of  cinders  to  flame.     If  the 

perceived  the  unseasonable  suggestion,  he  was  called 

to  take  some  pains  to  avoid  it ;  if  he  did  not  perceive 

is  another  instance  of  an  inadvertency  respecting  small 

«rs,  of  which  his  great  work  affords  but  too  many  examples. 

3.  360 : 

.     .     .     "  nor  atra  cava  ciroumvolat  umbra, 
qui.-?  cladem  illiiia  uocti*,  quis  funera  fnndo 
explicit?" 

"  illius  "  suggests  an  identity  between  "  noctis  "  and  the 

*^«ding  "nox,"  than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from 

author's  thought,  "  nox  "  being  merely  figurative,  while 

is"  is  real,  material  night.     Also  1.  87 :  "  qua  data  porta 

.  .  .  totumque  .  .  .  ruunt"  where  the  same  verb  in  the 

person,  number,  and  tense  is  applied  in  a  transitive  sense 

e  identical  subject  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  line  but 

"before,  in  an  intransitive — whether  observed  by  the  author 

left  uncorrected  as  of  small  importance,  or  not  observed  at 

3  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

Ooxfessa  deam. — Jocularly  imitated  by  Petronius,  p.  143 
-    Hadrian.) :  "  Modo  Broniiuni,  interdum  Lyaeum  Euhyum- 

CQilfrHSlW." 

Quanta  (vs.  592),  of  as  great  size  as,  i.e.,  in  her  full  magni- 
*f  *****    See  Rem.  on  1.  756. 

ObDUCTA  TUEXTl  MORTALES  IIEBETAT  VISUS,  theme ;  HUMIDA 

cum  caligat,  variation.     See  Bern,  on  1.  550. 
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608-618. 

HIC — ARM  A 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  616). 

limbo  II  VV  (viz.,  Basic  A  and  Munich  10719,  in  the  latter  of  which  it 
occurs  as  a  second  reading  :  it  is  the  only  example  of  a  second  reading 
which  occurs  in  the  whole  of  the  second  book).  Limbo  is  also  quoted 
by  Heyne  as  the  second  reading  of  Moret.  Sec.  Ill  Servius  ("  alii 
limbo  legunt ") ;  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  1853 ;  Ladewig,  2nd  ed.  ; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

nimbo  (or  ns mbo)  I  Pal.,  Med.  WE  -J-}.  Ill  Princ.  Rom.  1473 ; 
Strasb.  1470  (Mcntell.) ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475,  1486;  Milan, 
1475  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  Philippe ;  Heyn. ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  V.  L.  and  Praest.),  and  all  editors  and  commen- 
tators down  to  Ladewig,  who  adopted  limbo  from  my  "  Twelve  Years' 
Voyage." 

umboxe  II  A. 

O  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.%  St.  Gall. 


With  this  fine  picture  of  the  gods  giving  their  personal  help 
towards  the  destruction  of  a  city,  compare  the  historical  narra- 
tive, Tacit.  Ann.  13.  ,/i  :  "  Adiicitur  miraculum,  velut  numine 
ohlatum ;  nam  cuncta  extra,  teotis  tenus,  sole  illustria  f uere  : 
quod  moenibus  cingebatur,  it  a  repent  e  atra  nube  coopertum, 
fulguribusque  discretum  est,  ut,  quasi  infensantibuB  deis,  exitio 
tradi  crederetur." 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Virgil's  account  of 
the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capable  (see  Rem.  on  vs.  5),  the 
poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid 
in  the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  city,  already  (verse  351) 
deserted  by  its  own  gods,  seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against 
the  assaults  of  those  critics,  who,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head 
(see  Remm.  on  vv.  15  and  299)  insist  that  his  whole  narrative 
unstrategical,  incredible,  impossible. 
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Prima  (vs.  613),  the  principal  personage,  the  leader,  the 
mover  of  the  whole  matter,  prinoeps.  As  Juno,  although 
thus  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  of  the  whole 
matter  (i.e.,  of  the  destruction  of  the  city),  is  yet  not  mentioned 
first  in  order,  but  placed  in  the  middle  between  Neptune  and 
Pallas,  so  Maohaon  (vs.  263),  also  stated  to  be  the  "primus," 
the  mover  of  the  whole  matter,  the  principal  actor,  or  taking  the 
principal  part  among  those  enolosed  in  the  wooden  horse,  is  not 
mentioned  first  in  order,  but  seventh,  or  nearly  last.  The  same 
term  prima,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a  very  similar  connexion, 
is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  Aen.  1.27 : 

.    .    .    "  veterisque  memor  Saturnia  belli, 
prima  quod  ad  Troiam  pro  caris  gesaerat  Argia." 

Febro  accikcta. — Not,  literally,  girt  tcith  a  8icordf  having  a 
sword  at  her  side  ("  umgiirtet  mit  stahl,"  Voss),  whioh  had  been 
much  too  tame,  too  unbellicose  a  picture  for  the  occasion,  but — 
according  to  the  secondary  signification  of  the  word  accinctus 
— equipped  tcith  a  stcord,  armed  tcith  a  stcord,  or,  as  we  say,  word 
in  hand.    Compare  9.  74  : 

"  atque  omnia  facibus  pubes  accingitur  atria*' 

[[not,  surely,  with  torches  girded  on,  but  armed  tcith  torches,  torches 
in  hand].    See  also  6.  570  (where  see  Bern.) : 

"  continuo  sontcs  ultxix  accincta  flagello 
Tiaipbone  quatit  insultans  " 

[[not  surely  with  a  tchip  in  her  girdle,  but  armed  with  a  whip,  whip 
in  hand].  Compare  also  the  similar  use  of  succinotus  in  con- 
junction with  f  aoes  by  Prudentius,  Psychom.  £2 : 

"  quam  [Pudicitiam]  patriaa  tuccincta  faces  Sodomita  Libido 
aggreditur,  piceamque  ardenti  sulphure  pinum 
ingerit  in  faciem,  pudibundaque  lumina  fl«nmi« 
appetit,  et  tetro  tentat  suffundere  fumo  " 

[not»  surely,  undergirt  tcith  torclies,  but  equipped  with  torches,  ready 
for  action  with  torches].  And  see  the  Comment,  in  libros  Regum 
fahoS.Eucherio  ascript.  lib.  4  (DelaBigne,  5. 905) : "  Cuius  teme- 
ritatem  arrogantiae  modesto  sermone  compescens  rex  Israel  ait : 

HXNKY,  AJEXBIDZA,  VOL.  II.  19 
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'Dicite  ei,  ne  glorietur  accinctus,  aeque  ut  discinctm.9  Aliud 
est  autem  accinctus,  aliud  discinctm,  aliud  non  accincUis.  Accuw- 
tus namque  est  qui  cingulo  ciroumdatus  incedit :  dhcinctus  qui 
cingulum  nuper  deposuit,  verbi  gratia,  vel  balneum  intraturus, 
vel  lectum  ascensurus,  vel  alteram  tunicam  forte  induturus :  non 
accinctus,  qui,  nuper  tunica  indutus,  necdum  se  addita  zonae  cir- 
cumpositione  munivit.  Sic  ergo  et  in  expeditione  oastrensi  qui 
positus  est  recte  accinctm  nominatur,  i.e.,  armis  indutus;  qui 
pugna  confecta  victor  domum  rediit  iure  discinctm  vocatur,  quia 
nimirom  depositis  armis  optatae  paois  otium  gerit;  qui  vero  nec- 
dum pugnare,  neque  se  ad  certamen  parare  iam  coeperat,  merito 
non  accinctus  esse  dioitur.  Ait  ergo  rex  Israel  regi  Syriae  glori- 
anti  quasi  iam  cepisset  Samariam,  quam  obsidere  coeperat, '  Ne 
glorietur  accinctus  aeque  ut  discinctm ;'  ao  [si  aperte  dioat,  'Noli 
gloriari  quasi  iam  victor  bellici  disoriminis,  qui  adhuo  in  acie 
positus,  quern  victoria  sequatur,  ignoras.' " 

These  arguments  are,  as  I  think,  sufficiently  strong  and  de- 
cisive. The  very  picture,  however,  found  by  Voss  in  our  text 
is  actually  presented  by  Silius,  9.  296  : 

41  contra  evict  a  latus  fcrro  Saturnia  Iuno," 

where,  as  Aen.  11.  £89:  "  laterique  accinxcrat  ensem,"  the  addi- 
tion of  "  latus  "  fixes  the  meaning  to  be,  not  armed  with,  but 
girt  with.     See  Eem.  on  "  succinctam  pharetra,"  1.  327. 

Arces  fallas  insedit. — It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that 
Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  the  arx,  the  arx 
having  been  her  invention,  and  always  (not  alone  at  Troy,  but 
elsewhere)  her  selected  abode.     Compare  JEcL  2.  61  : 

.    .    .    •*  Pallas,  quas  condidit  arcet, 
ipsa  c-olat.*' 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  '2.  19  : 

"  et  Pandionias  quae  cuspide  protegit  (trees.9* 

Catull.  64.  8 : 

"  diva  . . .  rctinens  in  summis  nrbibus  arce*." 

Bespice. — Not  merely  look,  or  sec,  but  look  behind  thee: 
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aspice  (vs.  604),  look  here  before  thee;  respice,  look  there  behind 
thee.     Compare  Tibull.  2.  5.  21  : 

.    .    .     ' '  cum  maestus  ab  alto 
Ilion  ardentes  reapieeretque  deos/' 

Observe  also  the  effective  position  of  the  word  immediately 
before  the  object  to  which  it  points,  pallas  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  words  exciting  expectation,  iam  summas  arces  tri- 
tonia.    See  Eem.  on  verse  203. 

Limbo  efftjlgens  et  gorgone  saeva. — I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  only  five  MSS.  with  respect  to  this  passage, 
viz.,  the  oldest  Gudian  (No.  70),  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Dresden, 
and  No.  113  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  royal  Library  of  Vienna, 
bnt  in  the  whole  five  I  have  found  nimbo,  which  (see  Foggini) 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  has  been  adopted  with- 
out hesitation  or  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  the  editors 
and  commentators.  The  explanation  which  the  elder  commen- 
tators have  given  us  of  this  word  is  halo  ("  nube  divina,"  Servius, 
La  Cerda),  against  which  the  objection  of  Forbiger,  "  hie  voc. 
nimbi  significatus  non  nisi  cadentis  Latinitatis,"  seems  to  me  to 
be  conclusive.  The  more  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is  that 
adopted  by  Heyne  from  Pomponius  Sabinus :  "  nubes  obscura  qua 
ilia  cingitur ;"  the  effulgence  of  such  obscure  "  nubes "  being 
ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  reflexion  of  Fallas's  aegis  ("fulgentem 
aegidem  tenet,  a  qua  relucet  nimbus"),  and  by  Wagner  to  its 
reflexion  of  the  flames  of  the  burning  city  ("  nimbus  igitur  ille, 
quern  ut  iratae  deae  atrum  fuisse  consentaneum  est,  fulgebat  et 
rutilabat  ab  incendii  flammis"),  an  interpretation  which  has 
been  adopted  and  approved  of  by  Forbiger. 

I  object,  (1),  that  nimbus  is  never  "  nubes,"  but  always 
that  combination  of  darkness,  heavy  rain  (or  hail),  wind,  thunder 
and  lightning,  called  in  Germany  gcicitter,  and  in  Italy  tempo- 
rale,  but  for  which  the  English  language  possesses  no  more 
appropriate  appellation  than  thunder-dorm.  See  Aen.  5.  317 : 
"effusi  nimbo  similes"  [poured  out9  surely  not  like  a  eloud>  but 
like  a  thunder-storm,  a  mdden  shower  of  heavy  raiii],  Aen.  2. 113: 

•    .     .     "  toto  sonucrunt  actherc  nimbi," 

19* 
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[not,  clouds  resounded  over  the  whole  sky,  but  thunder-storms  re- 
sounded].    Aen.  £.  161 : 

■ 

.     .    .     "insoquitur  commixta  grandine  nimbus" 

[not,  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail9  or  a  hail  cloud,  follows,  but  a  hail- 
storm, a  shower  of  hail,  follows].     Aen.  !+.  120: 

"  his  ego  iiigrauteiii  commixta  grandine  ninth um 


desuper  infundam" 

[not,  /  will  pour  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  them,  but  a  hailstorm 
on  them"].  (3),  that  there  appears  no  reason,  and  no  reason  has 
been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a  nimbus  (whether 
understood  to  mean  a  cloud,  or  a  storm)  about  her  on  this  occa- 
sion. Such  appendage  had  been  equally  useless,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  terror,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
she  being  (in  common  with  the  other  gods  introduced  on  the 
occasion,  and  who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  nimbi)  invisible 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of  Aeneas  alone,  from  which 
"Venus  had  miraculously  taken  away  omnem  nubem  quae  mob- 
tales  hebetat  visus,  and  so  rendered  them  able  to  see  the 
invisible.  And,  (3),  that  Pallas  could  not  correctly  be  repre- 
sented as  effulgens  nimbo,  whether  the  word  be  understood  to 
mean  (according  to  Heyne's  erroneous  definition  of  it)  "  nubes 
obscura,"  or  (according  to  that  which  I  have  shown  is  its  only 
true  interpretation)  gewitter,  temporale,  thunder-sJiower,  thunder- 
storm, unless  we  admit  the  propriety  of  the  expression  (in  the 
former  case)  effulgent  with  darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent 
tcith  the  obscure  cloak  in  which  gods  were  used  sometimes  for 
particular  purposes  to  wrap  themselves  up,  and  hide  themselves 
from  observation,  as  Aen.  12.  U16  •' 

.     .    .     "  Venus,  obscuro  faciem  circumdata  nimbo. u 

Ibid.  10.  63U : 

•     .    •     "agens  hiemem,  nimbo  succincta  per  auras." 

Despairing,  therefore,  of  obtaining  any  good  sense  from  the 
reading  nimbo,  I  look  for  a  different  reading,  and  <  being  in- 
formed by  Servius  that  "  alii  limbo  legunt,  ut  (Aen.  Jj..  137) : 
'Sidoniani  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo;'"  and  finding 
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that  information  confirmed  by  Heyne  ("  limbo,  Moret.  Sec.  pro 
var.  loot."),  I  adopt  limbo,  and  thus  at  once  obtain,  not  merely 
an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense — Pallas  effulgent,  neither 
with  a  dark  oloud  illuminated  by  her  aegis  or  by  flames  of  the 
burning  city,  nor  with  a  dark  thunderstorm,  but  with  her  limbus 
or  imtita,  and  her  gorgon.  Pallas  is  said  to  be  effulgent  with  the 
"  limbus,"  this  part  being  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  female 
dress;  see  the  "limbus"  of  Dido,  quoted  by  Servius  above,  and 
especially  the  "  limbus  "  of  the  dress  put  by  Thetis  (Stat.  Achill. 
1.  325)  on  Achilles  when  she  disguised  him  as  a  female  for  the 
court  of  Lycomedes : 

"  aspicit  ambiguum  genitrix,  cogitque  volentem, 
innectitque  sinus  ;  tunc  colla  rigentia  mollit, 
eummittitque  graves  humeros,  et  fortia  laxat 
brachia,  et  impexos  certo  domat  ordine  crines, 
ac  sua  dilecta  cervice  monilia  transfert, 
et  picturato  cohibet  vestigia  limbo," 

where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  female  dress  of  Achilles 
is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  the  "  monilia  "  (repre- 
senting the  upper  part)  and  the  embroidered  "  limbus  "  (repre- 
senting the  lower),  just  as  in  our  text  the  whole  costume  of 
Pallas  is  represented  by  the  (effulgent)  gorgon  above  and  the 
effulgent  "  limbus  "  below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statius  thus  to  put  forward  the  "  monilia" 
and  "limbus"  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of  Achilles'  petti- 
ooats,  it  was  still  more  proper  for  Virgil  to  use  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that  goddess  being  remarkable 
for  wearing  ("  pace  deae  dictum  sit !")  petticoats  so  long  as  to 
acquire  the  appellation  of  talares,  ?'.  ?.,  of  coming  down  quite 
to  her  heels.     See  almost  all  her  numerous  statues. 

Neither  do  I  require  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  necessity 
there  was  that  Pallas,  although  invisible  to  all  human  eyes, 
should  yet  wear  olothes,  or  the  propriety  with  which  those 
clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to  Aeneas,  are  described 
to  have  been  of  a  splendour  suitable  to  the  goddess  (see  below), 
and  to  the  attitude  in  which  she  is  represented,  viz.,  that  of 
standing  mistress  of  the  conquered  citadel. 
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Similar  to  the  effulgence  of  Pallas's  "  limbus  "  in  our  text 
is  that  of  her  pal  la  in  Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  25  : 

.    .    .    "  tantum  stridentia  colla 
Gorgonos  obtentu  pallae  fnlgentii  inumbrat ;" 

and  elsewhere  I  find  a  similar  effulgenoe  ascribed  to  other  parts 
of  the  goddess's  equipment.  Thus  (Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Pros. 
2. 226)  her  spear  is  so  bright  as  to  illuminate  the  chariot  of  Dis : 

.     .     .    "  libratur  in  ictum 
frnximis,  ct  nigros  illuminat  obvia  currus ; " 

her  chariot  (Auson.  Perioeh.  17.  Odyts.)  casts  a  red  light  over 
the  sky : 

"  iam  caelum  roseis  rut  Hat  Tritonia  bigis  ;** 

and  (Claud.  Gigant.  91)  a  similar  light  is  cast  by  her  gorgon  : 

.    .     .     "Tritonia  virgo 
prosilit,  ostendenp  rutila  cum  gorgone  pectus.** 

TO  LIMBO  EFFULGENS  ET  GORGONE  SAEVA  thus  Understood  as 

descriptive  of  the  splendour  of  the  goddess's  dress,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  in  Aon.  5.  13?  : 


•    * 


"  ipsiquo  in  puppibus  auro 
ductores  longe  tfftdgent  ostroque  decori.'* 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkable  statue  of 
Minerva  Polios,  now  in  the  Augusteum  of  Dresden,  that  the 
battle  of  the  Giants  described  by  Euripides  (Hecub.  466),  and 
by  the  author  of  Ciris  (vs.  29),  as  embroidered  on  the  peplum 
of  Pallas,  was  not  spread  over  the  whole  peplum,  but  confined 
to  a  clavus  (limbus?),  stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  the 
statue  as  descending  down  the  front  of  the  person  from  the 
waist  to  the  feet.  For  a  view  of  this  very  striking  statue,  as 
well  as  for  a  separate  view  and  description  of  the  clavus, 
stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  its  peplum,  see 
Becker,  August.  Dresd.  tabb.  9  and  10.  Muller  {Minerva  Polios, 
p.  26)  informs  us,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  there  is  a 
similar  band,  or  stripe,  on  the  pepla  of  all  the  very  ancient 
statues  of  the  Minerva  Polias :  "  Insignis  maxime  clavus  quidam 
sive  limes  ceteris  aliquanto  latior  de  medio  oorpore  decurrens, 
qui  etiam  apud  populos  Asiae  maxime  decorus  habebatur." 
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Saeva  is  predicated  not  (aeoording  to  Servius's  second  inter- 
pretation) of  Pallas,  but  (aooording  to  his  first  interpretation)  of 
the  gorgon :  first,  because  the  picture  is  thus  more  concentrated; 
secondly,  because  saeva  (the  Greek  Suvvi)  is  precisely  the  term 
applied  to  the  gorgon  both  by  Hesiod,  Scut.  HercuL  223  : 

war  9«  jxrrcuppcvov  c*x<  *rafwj  Sciroio  wcKwpov 
yopyovfy 

and  Homer,  II.  5.  711 : 

tv  8c  tc  yopytni  K€<pa\r,  Ztivoio  wt\tepov 
9fivij  re  <Tfi€p9rri  re,  Aios  rcpas  cuyioxoio: 

mid,  thirdly,  because  to  apply  to  Pallas,  in  the  positive  degree 
only,  the  very  term  which  had  just  (vers.  612)  been  applied  to 
Juno  in  the  superlative  degree,  had  been  an  anti-climax  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Despairing  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  out  of  the  reoeived 
reading,  I  take  the  hint  from  Servius  :  "  alii  limbo  legunt,"  and 
read  limbo.  Pallas  is  effulgent,  neither  with  a  "  nubes  divina" 
(Servius),  for  there  is  no  instance  of  nimbus  used  in  that  sense 
either  by  Virgil  or  any  of  Virgil's  cotemporaries,  nor  with  a 
dark  thundershower  ("  repentinae  pluviae,"  Pomp.  Sabin.,  Germ. 
gewitter,  Ital.  temporal*),  the  only  sense  in  which  nimbus  ever 
occurs  in  Virgil,  but  she  is  effulgent  with  her  "  limbus,"  i.  e., 
with  the  broad  border  of  her  peplum  on  which  was  depicted 
the  battle  of  the  Giants.  See,  in  addition  to  the  authors  quoted 
three  paragraphs  back,  in  Buonarotti  (Ossrrv.  sqpra  alcunifram- 
menti  di  rasi  antichi,  p.  78),  a  figure  of  Pallas  in  which  the 
limbus  of  the  peplum  occupies  nearlythe  lower  half  of  it.  With 
such  "  limbus,"  either  taken  literally  or  as  representing  the 
whole  female  skirt  or  petticoat,  Pallas  is  refulgent.  Compare 
(«),  Stat.  AchilL  1.  895,  where  the  whole  female  dress  is  thus 
represented  by  its  most  conspicuous  and  striking  parts,  the 
monilia  above,  and  the  embroidered  limbus  below.  (It),  Stat. 
Tlteh.  6.  366,  where  Apollo  Musagetes  is  described  as  put- 
ting off  (as  soon  as  he  had  done  playing  on  the  lyre)  the 
embroidered  limbus,  i.e.,  the  gown  with  embroidered  border, 
which  he  had  worn  while  playing.      («•),   especially  Trebell, 
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Pollio,  Triginta  Tyranni,  30,  where  Zenobia  appears  before  the 
assembly  wearing  a  helmet  and  purple  limbus :  "Ad  condones 
galeata  processit  cum  limbo  purpureo,  gemmis  dependentibus 
per  ultimam  fimbriam"  [a  flounoed  purple  skirt  or  petticoat]. 
(if),  Ibid.  1U  :  "  Eousque  ut  tunioae,  et  limbi,  et  paenulae 
matronales  in  familia  eius  hodieque  sint,  quae  Alexandri  effi- 
giem  de  liciis  variantibus  monstrent,"  where  also  "  limbi"  can 
be  nothing  else  than  female  skirts  or  petticoats,  (e),  Apollon. 
Rhod.  4.  940  : 

avrtK    avcurxoficvcu  KtvKois  ciri  yovyaai  ircfas. 

And  (,/*),  Nonius  :  "  limbm,  muliebre  vestimentum  quod  pur- 
puram  in  imo  habet." 

The  connection  of  "limbus"  in  either  sense  with  effulgens 
is  not  only  appropriate,  but  according  to  Virgil's  usual  practice 
of  representing  his  characters  as  effulgent  with  splendid  dress, 
as  5.  132  ;  10.  539 ;  11.  489.  Nor  is  the  splendid  "limbus" 
inappropriately  joined  as  an  object  of  terror  with  the  gorgon, 
for  see  Prudent,  contra  Symm.  #.  573  : 

"  nullane  tristificis  Tritonia  noctua  Charris 
advolitans  praesto  esse  deam  praenuntia  Crasso 
prodidit  ?  ant  Paphiam  niveae  vexere  oolumbae, 
cuius  inauratum  tretneret  gens  Persica  limbum  ?  "• 

where  "limbum"  is  Venus's  oestus — limbus  being,  as  I  may 
here  incidentally  observe,  primarily  any  broad  stripe  (see  Varro, 
fragm. :  "mundus  domus  est .  .  .  maxima  rerum,  quam  quin- 
que  altitonae  .  .  .  fragmine  zonae  cingunt,  .  • .  per  quam  limbus 
.  .  .  pictus  bis  sex  .  .  .  signis  stellimioantibus  altus,  ...  in  obli- 
quo  aethere,  lunae  .  .  .  bigas  solisque  receptat"),  and  only 
secondarily,  and  inasmuch  as  the  border  of  a  garment  was 
usually  ornamented  and  completed  by  a  broad  sewed-on  stripe, 
the  border  of  a  garment. 

Limbo  effulgent. — Pallas  is  always  effulgent.  Her  palla 
is  fulgens,  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  85 ;  her  spear  illuminates 


*  "  Nimbum"  has  here  in  some  editions  taken  the  place  of  "limbum." 
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the  whole  ohariot  of  Dis,  ibid.  2.  226 ;  her  chariot  casts  a  red 
light  over  the  sky,  Anson.  Perioch.  17.  Odyss. ;  her  gorgon  casts 
a  red  light,  Claud.  Oigant.  91 ;  and  she  oomes  wa^aivovaa, 
Apollon.  Rhod.  4.  1309,  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter. 

Effulgeks. — So  usually,  properly,  and  even  specially,  is 
effulgence  attributed  to  dress  or  equipment,  that  examples  are 
not  wanting  of  the  single  word  ef  fulgere  used  to  signify  efful- 
gent in  dress.    Compare  Claud.  6.  Cans.  Honor.  51$ : 

"  omne,  Palatino  quod  pons  a  colle  recedit 
Mulviufl,  et  quantum  licuit  consurgere  textis, 
una  replet  turbae  facias :  undare  viderea 
ima  viris,  altaa  efulgtr*  matribus  aedes." 

By  a  similar  substitution  of  n  for  /,  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Statius 
read  "  nymphas  "  instead  of  "  lymphas,"  Sifc.  1.  3.  3U  (of  the 
villa  of  Vopiscus) : 

"  quid  primum  mediumve  canam ;  quo  fine  qniescam  P 
aurataene  trabes,  an  Mauros  undique  pottos, 
an  picturata  lucentia  marmora  vena 
mirer,  an  emissas  per  cuncta  cubilia  lymphas  ?" 


621-631. 

DIXERAT — RUINAM 


Spissis  noctis  sb  condidit  umbris. — Feerlkamp objects:  "clara 
incrndia  obstant."  Those  who  make  suoh  objections  require 
more  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  poet.  You  must  wink,  or 
you  cannot  read,  much  less  enjoy,  poetry.  The  spectator  in  the 
theatre  sits  looking  on,  delighted  at  the  performance,  and  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  incongruities.  If  he  does  not,  good-bye  to  the 
delight.  The  objeotion  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Peerlkamp's 
objections,  which  require  nothing  less  than  the  recasting  of  every 
line  of  the  Aeneid,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  style  mathe- 
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matically  correct,  and  the  necessary  oonsequenoe  of  reducing  it 
from  poetry  to  prose,  of  substituting  the  oommon,  vulgar,  every- 
day light,  for  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  spectrum.  See  Bern,  on 
"  ignes  iugales,"  7.  320. 

Numina  magna  deum. — "  Numen  "  is  taken  here  not  as  at 
1.  12,  in  its  primary  sense  of  will  or  pleasure,  but  in  its  second- 
ary sense,  viz.,  of  the  person  of  whom  that  will  or  pleasure  is 
an  attribute,  exactly  as  in  our  expression :  "  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,"  meaning  the  most  excellent  and  majestic 
king.  Numina  magna  deum  therefore  (literally  and  primarily 
the  gods'  great  wills)  is  here  equivalent  to  the  great  willing  and 
commanding  gods.    See  Bern,  on  "  numine,"  1.  12. 

Tum  vero  .  .  .  troia. — Compare  Pind.  Of.  11.  3  If: 

kou  fitv  {cyairaras 
Ereiau'  $aai\€vs  oirtBev 

ov  woKKov  t8c  irarpiSa  xoXvicrtavov  xnro  artpta  wvpi 
wXayait  re  athapov  ftaSw  (is  ox*tov  aras 
i£oi<rav  %om  tq\iv. 

The  manifest  allusion  to  the  original  building  of  Troy,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  overthrow,  had  been  happier  if  it  had  not 
been  forestalled  by  representation  of  Neptune  himself  engaged 
in  overthrowing  it,  verse  610.  The  expression  is  repeated  in  a 
similar  context  and  similarly  constructed,  almost  identical,  verse, 
3.  2  : 

.     .     .     "  cociditque  superlmm 
Ilium,  et  omnia  hiirao  fumat  Neptunia  Troia," 

where  the  allusion  to  the  builder  of  Troy  is  happier,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  same  builder  engaged  in  its  overthrow  being  there 
less  fresh  in  the  recollection. 

Minatur. — Servius  seems  to  be  in  the  same  doubt  here  as 
at  1.  166,  and  2.  240,  whether  "  minari"  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
primary  or  secondary  sense:  "minatur,  aut  eminet  aut  move- 
tur,"  where  by  "  movetur  "  can  only  be  meant  threatens  to  fall 
("  Cader*  minaccia,"  Alfieri).  That  the  former  is  meant,  I  have 
as  little  doubt  here  as  on  the  two  former  oocasions,  and,  as  on 
those  occasions,  interpret  the  word  :  toirers,  holds  its  head  high  ; 
an  interpretation  which  has  at  least  these  two  great  advantages 
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over  its  rival ;  first,  that  it  is  as  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
use  of  the  term  on  both,  especially  on  the  first  of  those  two 
former  'occasions,  as  the  rival  interpretation  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  to  a  tree  immediately 
toppling  over  when  the  axe  is  laid  to  its  root  that  pius  Aeneas 
should  compare  the  beleaguered  city,  but  to  a  tree  whioh  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  head  high  and  fearless  (usque  minatur)  even 
while  the  axe  is  being  laid  to  its  root.  See  Bern,  on  1.  166  ; 
2.  240 ;  4.  88 ;  8.  668. 

Tremefacta  comam  concitsso  vertice  nutat,  nods  icith  her 
leafy  head,  viz.,  as  a  warrior  with  his  crested  and  plumed  helmet. 
Compare  9.  677 : 

"  ipsi  infos  dextra  ac  laeva  pro  turribus  adstant 
armati  ferro,  et  cristit  capita  aUa  eorusci : 
quale*  aeriae  liquentia  flumina  circum, 
five  Padi  fipis,  Athedm  aeu  propter  amoenum, 
consurgunt  geminae  quercus,  intonsaque  caelo 
attollunt  capita,  et  iublimi  virtice  nutant." 

Congemuit. — Not  merely  groaned,  but  groaned  loudly ;  as  it 
were  with  all  its  force  collected  into  one  last  effort.  See  Bern,  on 
vs.  52 ;  6.  634. 

Avulsa. — "  Evulsa,"  Buaeus. 

.     .     .    "  und  schmetternd,  den  hohn  entrottet,  hinabkracht." 

V088. 

.    .     .     "  e  dal  suo  giogo  al  fine 
o  con  parte  del  giogo  si  dive ff  lie  y 
o  si  scofcende."  Caro. 

No,  bnt  avulsa,  traxit  ruixam  iuois,  i.e.,  "ibi,  in  iugis:" 
torn  away  with  ropes  from  the  stump  where  the  axe  had  nearly  (but 
not  entirely)  cut  it  through,  fell  there  on  tfie  mountain.  Avulsa, 
sciz.,  funibus.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  77 U  : 

.    .    .    "  labef  actaque  tandem 
ictibus  innumerifl,  adductaque /timta*  arbor 
corruit,  et  multam  prostravit  pondere  silvara." 

Thus  the  cadence— cracked,  broken  and  limping,  if  the  struc- 
ture be 

CONGEMUIT,  TRAXITQUB,  iuois  avulsa,  ruin  am  — 
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becomes  fluent  and  sonorous  : 

COXOBMUIT,  TRAXITQUB  IUOI8,  AYULSA,  RUIN  AM  J 

the  ictus  falling  full  upon  vul. 


632-633. 

DESCENDO  AC  DUCENTE  DEO  FLAMMAM  INTER  ET  HOSTES 
EXPEDIOR 


TAR.  ZBCT. 

dea  I  Ver.  DUCENTEDEA  (DEO  a  m.  sec.  superscr).  II  ood.  Canon. 
(Butler).  HI  "  Legitur  et  deo  .  .  •  Qui  legunt  deo  fatum  volunt  dic- 
tum . .  .  Qui  vero  legunt  dea  matri  adtribuunt  Aeneae  liberationem," 
SchoL  Veron.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  88, 1.  29). 

deo  HI  Servius ;  "  ducente  deo,  non  dea,"  Macrob.  Sat.  3. 8;  P.Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Brunck  ;  Wakefield  ;  Heyne ;  Yoss ;  Wagn. 
(Praest.) ;  Lade  wig. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


Descendo. — Whence  ?  If  from  the  roof,  he  has  been  able  from 
the  roof  not  only  to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hid  in  the  interior 
of  the  temple  of  Vesta  (limina  vestae  servantem  ;  secreta 

IN  SEDE    LATENTEM  ;    ABDIDERAT    SESE  ;    ARIS    SEDEBAT),    but   to 

rush  on  her  with  his  sword — "  talia  iactabam  et  furiata 

MENTE  FEREBAR  .  .  .  ALMA  PARENS  .  .  .  DEXTRA  PREIIENSUM 

continuit."  If  from  the  arx  why  has  there  been  no  mention 
of  his  previous  descent  from  the  roof  ?  In  either  case  the  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  that  I  am  fain  to  think  that  the  original  sequence 
has  been 

AD  TBRRAM  MISERS  AUT  IOXIRUS  ABORA  DEDBRR 
TUM  VERO  OMNB  MTHI  VISUM  CONSIDERS  IN  1GNB8, 

a  sequence  affording  this  most  natural  connection  of  thought : — 
"  I  look  about ;  I  find  myself  alone.     My  companions  have  all 
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perished,  and  so  at  last  I  lose  hope,  give  up  everything  for  lost, 
and,  descending  from  the  roof  from  whence  I  have  seen  the  city 
binning  and  the  king  killed,  return  home  in  order  if  possible  to 
cany  my  father  safe  out  of  the  city."  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  this  connexion  of  thought  and  this  position  of  Aeneas's 
descent  from  the  roof.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  connexion  of  thought :— "  I  am  left  alone,  Troy 
has  been  burnt,  my  companions  have  perished  in  the  flames ;  I 
spy  Helen  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  am  prevented  from  kill- 
ing her  only  by  the  intervention  of  my  mother,  who  reproves 
me,  and  shows  me  the  divinities  personally  occupied  in  over- 
throwing the  city.  Then  and  only  then  do  I  give  up  hope  and 
desoend ;"  as,  in  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  this 
position  of  descendo,  whether  we  consider  the  descent  to  be  from 
the  roof,  in  which  case  Aeneas  has  seen  Helen  from  the  roof, 
and  had  the  interview  with  his  mother  on  the  roof,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  descent  to  be  from  the  arx,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  aeoount  either  of  Aeneas's  descent  from  the  roof,  or  of 
his  feelings  on  finding  himself  alone  on  the  roof  after  all  his 
companions  have  perished — hear  absolutely  nothing  of  him, 
either  of  his  thoughts  or  of  his  doings,  from  the  time  he  finds 
himself  alone  on  the  roof  till  the  time  he  is  rushing  on  Helen 
hid  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Still  further,  in  this  connexion  of 
thought  and  this  position  of  descendo,  we  have  (1),  Aeneas  re- 
minded by  Venus  (verse  596 : 

NON  PHIL'S  ASP1CIE8  UBI  FE88UM  AETATA  PARENTEM 
LIQUEKIS  ANCHI8BN  ?  8UPERBT  CONIUXNB  ORBUSA 
ASCAXIUSQCB  PUER  ?) 

of  that  which  had  occurred  to  himself  before  Venus  made  her 
appearance  (verse  560 : 

.  .  .  AUBIIT  CARI  GENlTOBIS  IMAGO 
UT  REGBM  AEQUABYUM  CBUDBLI  VULNBRE  TIDI 
VITAM  BXHALANTBM  J  SUBIIT  DE8ERTA  CRBUSA, 
BT  DIREPTA  DOMt'S,  ET  PARVI  CASUS  IULI. 

(♦),  we  have  the  comparison  Ac  velutI  .  .  .  ruinam — unexcep- 
tionable if  coming  in  immediate  sequence  after 

AD  TERRAM  M1SEHE  AIT  IGNIBVB  ABGRA  DEDERJE— 
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liable  to  have  this  strong  exception  taken  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  forces 
on  us  an  inevitable  mental  juxtaposition  of  the  agents  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  nttmina  magna  deum,  and  the 
agents  engaged  in  felling  the  tree,  the  agricolak,  nay  of  the 
instruments  used,  the  "  bipennes "  of  the  one  party  and  the 
"tridens"  of  the  other,  even  of  the  grammatical  pendants 
emota  and  accisam,  eruit  and  eruere  instant.  And  (8), 
we  have  deo  the  general  term  for  divinity,  and  the  very  term 
which  had  rightly  had  a  place  in  the  sequence  of  thought  in 
which  no  particular  duty  is  introduced ;  we  have,  I  say,  this  gene- 
ral term  used  in  a  sequence  in  which  a  particular  duty  has  been 
introduced  in  so  pointed  a  manner  that  the  reader  remains 
doubtful  in  whioh  way  to  extricate  himself  from  the  ambi- 
guity, whether  by  assuming  that  the  particular  divinity  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  general  term,  or  by  finding  Virgil  guilty  of 
ascribing  to  divinity  in  general  what  the  whole  context,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  word,  compels  the  reader  to  ascribe  to 
the  particular  divinity  so  prominently  placed  before  him  at  the 
very  moment.  For  all  these  reasons  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  original  sequence  of  thought  has  been  from 

AD  TEKRAM  MISEKE  ALT  IONIBU8  AEGKA  DEDEKE 

to 

TUM  VERO  OMNE  MIHI  VISUM  CONSIDERS  IN  IGNES, 

that  the  in  itself  beautiful  and  truly  Virgilian  picture  of  Venus, 
Helen,  and  the  deities  inimical  to  Troy,  has  been  an  after- 
thought, not  well  dove-tailed  in,  and  that  this  after-thought,  if 
actually  and  in  point  of  fact  expunged  by  Tucca  and  Varius, 
was  so  expunged  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  unmanliness  of 
Aeneas's  intended  .onslaught  on  Helen,  but  altogether  as  an 
after-thought,  which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  was  so 
awkwardly  filled  in  as  rather  to  be  an  eyesore  than  an  orna- 
ment. 
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644. 

SIC  O  SIC  POSITUM  AFFATI  DISCEDITE  CORPUS 


"  Mortaum  se  effingit,  componitque,  ao  si  efferendus  esset  ad 
tumulum,"  La  Cerda.  "  Dieses  zurechtlegen  der  glieder  und 
haende  in  gestreckte  lage  gehoert  zu  den  heiligen  letzten  pflich- 
ten  der  verwandten  .  .  .  Dass  Anchises  es  hier  selbst  thut,  zeigt 
das  jEreiwillige  und  f este  seines  entschlusses,"  Thiel.  "  Der  zuni 
sterben  entschlossene  Anchises  hat  sich  selbst  sehon  die  lage 
eines  verstorbenen  gegeben,"  Ladewig.  "  Sic  positm  (ut  4.  681) 
quemadmodum  mortui  solent,  rectus  extentusque,  Eurip.  Hipp. 
786  :  opOwaar  tKreivavrtg  aOXiov  vtievv"  Wagner  (1861). 

So  Anchises  stretches  himself  out  stark  and  stiff  and  straight 
as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse !  A  very  pretty  picture,  indeed, 
especially  as  it  is  of  a  man  who,  while  he  thus  stretches  himself 
out  stark  and  stiff  and  straight  as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse, 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  fight  until  he  forces  the  enemy 
to  kill  him — ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam.  No,  no ;  there  is 
none  of  this  child's  play,  this  game  of  dead-and-alive,  in  the 
Aeneid.  Anohises  does  not  stretch  himself  out  stark  and  stiff 
and  straight  as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse;  but,  throwing 
himself  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  couch  or  sofa,  or  continuing  to 
lie  there,  if  he  had  been  lying  there  previously,  refuses  to  stir, 
and  bids  his  friends  take  leave  of  him  lying  there,  as  they  would 
take  leave  of  him  if  he  were  lying  dead :  "  Away,"  he  says, 
"and  save  yourselves ;  leave  me  here  to  die ;  take  leave  of  me 
as  you  would  if  I  were  laid  here  already  dead,  for  you  will 
never  again  see  me  alive."  Compare  Eurip.  Ehctr.  1325 
'Orestes  telling  Electra  to  take  leave  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead) : 

9 

jSaAc,  itpoftirr\t\ov  <rufia'  Bavovros  8' 
us  tin  rvfiftu  KaraJdpt)Vf)(Tov^ 

and  Val.  Flacc.  1.  334  (Alcimede  taking  leave  of  Jason)  :  "  et 
dulci  iam  nunc  preme  luinina  dextra,"     Also  Fropert.  2.  34.  59 
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(ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"  me  iuvet  hosternis pos'Uum  languero  corollis, 
quern  totigit  iactu  certus  ad  ossa  dcus ; " 

iu  not  one  of  which  cubes  does  the  individual  act  death,  stretch 
himself  out  stiff  and  stark  as  if  he  were  dead  :  all  he  does  is  to 
compare  his  lying,  languishing,  despairing,  inert  position,  with 
the  lying,  inert  position  of  a  corpse.  And,  exactly  so  in  our 
text :  Anchises  does  not  stretch  himself  out  and  act  the  laid-out 
corpse,  but  requests  his  friends  to  regard  him  as  lying  there 
already  dead,  and  take  leave  of  him  accordingly :  "  Let  this, 
oh !  let  this,  be  my  death  bed ;  take  leave  of  me  here  for  ever. 
The  enemy  will  find  me  here  and  kill  me  in  mercy  and  for  the 
sake  of  my  spoils.  They  shall  not  spare  my  life,  for  I  will  fight 
till  I  force  them  to  kill  me." 

I  by  no  means  deny  that  posit  us  has  sometimes  and  even 
frequently  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  this  place  by  the  com- 
mentators, is  sometimes  {ex.  gr.,  by  Ovid,  Met.  9.  502: 

...     "toroquo 
niortua  componar,  positaequo  dot  oscula  f rater ;" 

and  even  by  our  author  himself,  11.  30  : 

"  corpus  ubi  exanimi  posit  urn  Pollantid  Acoetea 
servabat  senior  ") 

applied  to  the  stretched,  formally  laid-out  corpse,  but  that  such 
meaning  is  inherent  in  the  word,  and  therefore  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  it  exoept  in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  examples 
just  adduced,  the  context  shows  that  it  is  used  in  that  special 
technical  sense.  But  in  our  text  the  context  shows  the  very 
contrary,  shows  that  "  positus  "  has  not  this  special  meaning  of 
formally  stretched,  straightened,  and  laid-out,  as  dead  bodies 
are  stretched,  straightened,  and  laid-out  by  the  care  of  their 
surviving  friends ;  but  the  much  more  ordinary,  less  special  sense 
of  laid,  or  lying  dead,  of  which  more  ordinary,  less  special  sense 
the  following  are  examples :  (a),  Stat.  Theb.  12.  288  (of  Argia, 
searching  for  the  dead  body  of  Folynices  on  the  field  of  battle) : 


(< 


visuque  sagaci 
rimatur  positos,  et  corpora  prona  supinat 
incumbcns ; " 
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(b),  .Stat.  Theb.  H.  J5V  (of  Antigone) : 

"  quippo  truccm  campum,  et  posit  us  quo  pulvere  f  rater 
noverat," 

in  neither  of  which  passages  will  it  be  pretended  that  Polynices 
is  described  as  formally  laid  out,  straightened,  and  stretched, 
and  not  merely  as  laid  or  lying  in  his  blood  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Also,  (e),  Ovid,  Met.  13.  513  (Hecuba  finding  Poly- 
dorus's  body  washed  on  shore) : 

"  nunc  posit  I  spectat  vultuni,  nunc  vulnera  nati," 

where  it  will  as  little  be  pretended  by  anyone  that  the  stretched, 
straightened,  laid-out  position  given  to  a  corpse  by  the  under- 
taker, and  not  the  position  in  which  the  corpse  happened  to  be 
laid,  placed,  or  thrown  by  the  sea,  is  meant.  Compare  also,  (if), 
Aen.  U.  681 :  "  sic  te  ntposita  crudelis  abessem,"  where  the  term 
is  applied  to  Dido,  not  even  yet  dead  but  only  dying ;  and,  (e), 
Stat.  Site.  1.  4.  106  : 

'*  dixerat :  iuveuiunt  jwsitos  iain  segniter  artus  [Gallici] 
pugnantemquo  animuui ;  litu  se  cingit  utcrquo 
Paeonio,  monstrantque  simid,  parcntquo  volentcs ; 
donee  letiferas  vario  medicamine  pestes, 
ct  suspecta  mali  ruperunt  nubila  somni," 

where  it  is  applied  to  Gallicus,  laid  or  lying  on  the  sick  bed. 
(J>),  Ovid,  Met.  3.  420  (of  Narcissus) : 

"  spectat  hurm  posit  us  geminum,  sua  lumina,  sidus." 

And  far),  Met.  Epist.  4.97: 

"  sacpe  sub  ilicibus  Venerem  CinjTaque  creatum 
sustinuit  positos  quaelibet  herba  duos/1 

We  might  point  out  a  thousand-and-one  other  instances  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  persons,  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  laid 
or  lying  on  the  ground,  in  bed,  on  a  sofa,  no  matter  how.  The 
words  of  the  nuncius,  then,  in  the  Hippolytm  directing  the  at- 
tendants to  go  and  stretch  and  formally  lay  out  the  corpse  of 
Phaedra: 

by  the  citation  of  which  Wagner  has  endeavoured  to  throw  light 
on  the  picture,  serve  only  to  obscure  and  confuse  it,  the  word 

H1NRY,  AEXEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  20 
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posit  us  not  being  used  in  the  narrow  and  technical  sense  of 
laid  out,  straightened,  and  stretched,  but  in  the  wider,  more 
general  sense  of  laid  or  lying,  and  not  at  all  containing  the 
notion  of  death,  not  even  with  all  the  assistance  afforded  to  it 
by  the  addition  of  corpus  (for  see  "  ponere  corpus,"  even 
with  the  further  addition  of  "  humo,"  applied  to  persons  in  the 
perfeot  vigour  of  life  and  health,  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  11  : 

**  ingenium  dura pomrc  corpus  hnmo" 

Id.,  Art.  Amat.  2.  523  : 

"  clausa  tibi  fuerit  promissa  ianua  noctc, 

pcrfer  et  immunda  ponere  corpus  humo  "), 

but  that  notion  being  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the 
context :  affati  discedite  ;  mortem  ixveniam  ;  miserebitur 
iiostis  ;  facilis  iactura  sepulcri,  &c.  ;  and  so  far  is  the 
position  taken  by  Anchises  from  being  that  in  which  the  atten- 
dants are  directed  by  the  nuncius  to  place  the  dead  body  of 
Phaedra — 

opBwffar   €KTtivavrts  aBKiov  v(kvv — 

and  in  which  the  chorus  informs  us  the  attendants  proceed 
immediately  to  place  it — 

t)Htj  yap  us  vticpov  viv  tKTttvovcri  Br) — 

that  it  is  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  such  uncared  neglected  position 
as  had  been  assumed  by  Phaedra's  body  in  the  noose,  or  after  it 
had  been  taken  down  from  the  noose  and  before  the  care  directed 
by  the  nuncius  had  been  bestowed  on  it. 

To  recapitulate :  The  words  positum  corpus  are  equally 
applicable  to  any  one  of  three  states — laid  (lying)  alive ;  laid 
(lying)  dead ;  and  laid  (lying)  dead  and  formally  straightened, 
stretohed,  and  laid  out.  Which  is  the  state  meant  in  any  par- 
ticular case  can  only  be  shown  by  the  context.  In  the  case  of 
Anchises  the  context  plainly  shows  that  the  state  meant  is  that 
of  laid  (lying)  dead.  Pity  that  the  natural  and  pathetic  should 
have  been  turned  into  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  that  the  uni- 
versal destiny,  the  common  lot  of  man,  the  position  in  which  wo 
are  all  sooner  or  later  to  be  placed — viz.,  that  of  being  left  to 


i 
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die,  Toft  for  dead — should  be  confounded  with  the  particular 
attitude  and  set  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  to  the  body  after 
it  is  dead ! 

Corpus  strengthens  positum.  Anchises  does  not  say,  "  take 
leave  of  me  laid  here,  as  you  would  take  leave  of  me  if  I  were 
laid  here  dead,"  but  "  take  leave  of  the  body  (crw/ua,  Eurip. 
EUctr.,  just  quoted),  laid  here  as  if  it  were  dead." 

Sic  positum,  so  laid;  so  placed ;  in  this  position,  no  matter 
what  the  position  may  be.     Compare  Eel.  2.  oU  : 

**  et  vos,  o  lauri,  carpam,  ot  to,  proxima  myrte  : 
aic  poult  a  e  quoniam  suaves  miscctis  odoreft.*' 

^len.  If-  681 :  "  sic  te  ut  posita  crudelis  abesseni."  Hor.  Sat.  1.  2. 
105  : 

.     .    .     4 '  lcporcm  venator  ut  alta 
in  nive  aectctur,  positum  sic  tangerc  nolit, 
eantat" 

(where  Orelli :  "  In  verbo  autem  sic  inest  notio :  commode  ac 
sine  ullo  labore  leporem  tolli  posse").     Hor.  Carm.  ■?.  11.  13  : 

"  cur  non  sub  alta  vcl  platano,  vcl  hac 
pinu  iacenteg  sic  temerc  ... 
potamus  uncti  ?" 

Sic,  o  sic. — The  0  and  the  second  sic  are  added  for  the  sake 
of  pathos,  and  to  show  still  more  clearly  that  Anchises  not 
merely  bids  his  friends  take  leave  of  him  where  he  was  then 
laid,  but  bids  them  take  leave  of  him  as  if  he  were  laid  there 
dead.  "We  must  punctuate  sic,  o  sic,  and  not  with  the  editors, 
HeynevBrunck,  Wakefield,  Wagner  (ed.Heyn.  and  1861),  Lade- 
wig,  sic  o,  sic.  In  order  to  express  the  pathos,  the  exclamation, 
must  go  to  the  second  sic ;  otherwise  there  is  an  anticlimax. 


20* 
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645-649. 

IPSE  MAXU  MORTEM  INVENIAM  MISEREBITUR  HOSTIS 
EXUVIASQUE  PETET  FACILIS  IACTURA  SEPULCIU 
IAMPRIDEM  INVISUS  D1VI8  ET  1NUTILIS  ANNOS 
DEMOROR  EX  QUO  ME  D1VUM  PATER  ATQUE  HOMINUM  REX 
FULMINIS  AFFLAV1T  VEXTIS  ET  CONTIGIT  1GXI 


Ipse  manu. — "  Manu  hostis,"  Servius,  Heyne.  No ;  /  myself 
with  my  own  hand.  Compare  "ipsa  manu"  (Georg.  If.  329) , 
thou  thyself  with  thine  own  hand;  "ipse  manu"  (Aen.  2.  320 ; 
3.  372 ;  5.  2!±1 ;  7.  1U3),  he  himself  with  his  own  hand;  "ipsa 
manu"  (7.  621),  she  /wrself  with  her  own  hand ;  "illemanu" 
(6.  395;  12.  899),  he  with  his  hand;  "ilia  manu"  (11.  816), 
she  icith  her  hand. 

Ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam. — Not  mortem  manu  (which 
had  been  only  violent  death) ,  but  ixvexiam  maxu,  will  find  by 
my  hand,  i.  e.  by  fighting.  Compare  verse  434 :  "  meruisse 
manu ; "  11.  116  :  "  bellum  finire  manu  ; "  Sil.  4.  47 :  "  metui 
peperere  manu."  That  it  is  death  by  fighting  Anchises  means, 
and  not  death  by  suicide  {"  Selbst  word'  ichmich  todten,"  Voss. 
"  Manu  mortem  invenire  valet  mannm  sibi  inferre"  Wagner,  ed. 
Ileyn.)  appears  sufficiently,  first  from  the  just-adduced  examples 
of  manu  used  in  the  sense  of  pugnando,  and  secondly  from 
the  immediately  connected  miserebitur  hostis,  exuviasque 
petet — the  enemy,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  old  man  who 
endeavours  to  fight,  will  put  an  end  to  his  trouble  by  killing  him, 
and  will  be  the  more  ready  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
his  spoils. 

Miserebitur  hostis.-^"  Nullus  dubito,  quin  post  ixvexiam 
partioula  aut  exciderit,"  Wagner.  No,  by  no  means ;  there  is 
no  division,  no  disjunction,  no  alternative.  Miserebitur  hostis 
assigns  the  how  he  will  find  his  death  by  fighting  :  the  enemy 
will  take  pity  on  him  and  put  him  out  of  the  way.     Compare 
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"  figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  mc  omnia  tela 
coniicite,  o  Rutuli,  me  primam  absumite  ferro ; 
aut  tu,  magne  pater  divum,  miserere,  tuoquo 
in  visum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo  ;'* 


ai***-^-.    10.676 


\ 


.    .    .     u  yok  o  potiufl  miscrescite,  venti : 
in  rapes,  in  saxa — volens  vos  Turnus  adoro — 
ferte  ratcni,  sacvi>que  vadia  immittite  syrtis, 
quo  neque  me  Rutuli,  nee  conjoin  fauia  sequatur.'* 

not  the  old  man  whom  the  enemy  will  kill  in  compassion, 

•he  old  mm  fighting ;  they  will  rightly  judge  that  his  only 

<£  is  to  be  killed,  not  to  survive  his  country  and  friends,  and 

fore  they  will  kill  him,  to  do  which  act  of  mercy  they  will 

the  additional  motive,  viz.,  of  obtaining  his  spoils.     The 

e  oommitted  by  the  commentators  here  is  precisely  the 

as  that  which  they  have  committed  at  verse  521.     In 

er  case  have  they  been  able  to  see  that  the  pitiable  object 

not  the  old  man,  but  the  old  man  reduced  to  the  extremity 

dng  arms. 

iserebitur  hostis.     Compare  Val.  Flacc.  1.  323  (Alci- 
<  lamenting  the  departure  of  Jason)  : 

.     .     .     "  si  fata  reducunt 
te  mini,  si  trcpidis  placabile  matribus  aequor ; 
possum  equidem  lucemque  pati,  longuniquc  timorem. 
sin  aliud  Fortuna  parat,  miserere  parentum, 
mors  bona,  dum  mctus  est,  nee  adhuc  dolor." 

Tacilis  iactura  sepulcri. — "Hoc  a  summa  rerum  omnium 
Aesp^ratione  profectum  ut  ne  sepulcri  quidem   iactura  move- 
atar,"  Wagner  (1861),  Ladewig  (1855).   I  think  not ;  inasmuch 
^  no  matter  how  great  the  despair,  the  loss  of  the  sepulchre  was 
still  to  be  lamented,  that  loss  being  the  worst  and  last  loss,  and 
the  care  of  the  poor  remains  clinging  even  to  the  most  unhappy, 
the  most  desperate.     How  then  is  the  iactvra  sepulcri,  this 
wrst  and  last  loss,  so  facilis  to  Anchises  ?    The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  what  immediately  follows.    He  had  been  smitten 
vith  lightning,  and  so  marked  out  by  Jove  himself  as  a  repro- 
bate Unworthy  of  sepulture  'tampridem,  &c.)     Compare  Festus, 
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Fragm.  e  cod.  Fames.  (Mueller's  Festus,  p.  178) :  "  Iu  Numae 
Pompili  regis  legibus  scriptum  esse :  *  Si  hominem  fulmen 
Iovis  occisit,  ne  supra  genua  tollitor,'  et  alibi  >'  homo  si  fulmine 
occisus  est,  ei  iusta.  nulla  fieri  oportet;' "  and  again,  p.  210  : 
"  Pestiferum  fulgur  dicitur,  quo  mors  exiliumve  significari  solet." 
See  also  Artemidorus,  Oneirocr.  ."?.  0  (ed.  Reiff.) :  Ou  yap  <u 
KtpavvwOevTeg  fjttTaTiOivrai,  aW*  onov  av  viro  tov  irvpoq  KaroArj^)- 
00)0(1/,  evravOa  OawrovTM.     Pers.  2.  27  : 

**  trirto  iacos  lueis  evitanduni(|iie  bidontnl." 

The  loss  of  a  sepulchre  now  by  the  sacking  of  the  city  was  a  light 
loss,  facilis  iacitra,  to  a  man  who,  having  been  struck  many 
years  ago  by  Jove's  lightning,  had  from  that  time  lingered  on,  a 
useless  castaway,  hated  by  the  gods,  despised  by  men,  and  un- 
worthy even  of  a  sepulchre.  If  he  lost  the  sepulchre  now  by  the 
sacking  of  the  city,  it  was  no  more  than  he  might  have  expected 
ever  since  the  day  he  was  struck  by  Jove's  lightning,  on  which 
day  it  had  been  better  for  him  he  had  died  (iamprtdem  demoror 
anxos).  So  explained,  the  facilis.iacti'ra  sepulcri,  which  has 
appeared  to  commentators  so  inconsistent  with  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  Anchises,  is  not  only  not  irreligious,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  the  highest  degree  religious,  as  a  bowing  to  and  submission 
of  the  entire  will  to  the  will  of  Jove.  It  is  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  changed  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  same  eminently  religious  man,  that  as  soon  as  convinced 
by  two  signs  from  heaven  that  he  had  been  precipitate  in  form- 
ing his  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  Jove  towards  him,  he 
should  have  allowed  his  son  to  rescue  him. 

Facilis  iactura  sepulcri,  exactly  as  Liv.  5.  39 :  "Facilem 
iacturam  esse  seniorum,  relictae  in  urbi  utique  periturae  turbae." 

Iampridem. — This  word  and  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding.  It  is  as  if  Anchises  had  said :  "  the  loss  of  the  sepulohre, 
great  a  loss  as  it  is,  is  a  light  loss  to  one  who  has  been  so  many 
years  under  the  ban  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  marked  out  by  Him 
as  undeserving  of  any  respect  and  honour  both  during  life  and 
after  death." 

FULMIXTS   AFFLAVIT    VENTIS    ET   CONTIGIT    IGXI. — According 
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to  t^lxe  vague  natural  plrilosophy  of  the  ancients,  the  noise  of 
thwmj*CL€ier  was  produced  by  the  clashing  of  winds,  on  each  other 
op   on  the  clouds*  as  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  221 : 

'*  quantum  non  Italo  percuutt  Ceraunia  fluotu: 
quantum  non  madidis  elisa  ton  it  ma  Cons; " 

an<i      *the  thunderbolt  itself  (fulmen)  consisted  of  ventus  and 
°f       i  ^?nis,  as  Lucret.  G.  274: 

"  heir,  ubi  ventun,  eas  idem  qui  cogit  in  unum 
forte  locum  quemvis,  oxprcssit  multa  vaporis 
scinina,  scque  simul  cum  oo  commiscuit  igni ; 
infinuatus  iboi  vortex  voreatur  in  alto, 
et  calideis  acuit  fulmen  fornacibus  intus." 

Ar^^3^  so  not  only  the  scholiast  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest,  com- 
m^^z*  "ting  on  our  text  (K'eil's  ed.,  p.  89,  1.  9) :  "  Ventumque 
^*im  fulmen  vocant,"  but  our  author  himself,  in  his  account 
°*  ~fciie  manufacture  of  the  thunderbolt  by  Vulcan,  8.  430: 
rtfii  tres  ignis  et  nlitis  Austri." 

n  the  division  of  the  simple  thesis  f  ulmine  percussit 
in^^^>  two  distinct  theses,  each  relating  to  a  distinct  constituent  of 
t**-^^  general  subject  ("fulmen"),  our  author  has  only  exhibited 
k1^*        xisual  manner.     See  Bern,  on  1.  550.     The  "  venti"  being 

to  be  the  less,  the  "  ignis"  the  more,  solid  part  of  the 
en,"  it  is  with  the  strictest  propriety  that  afflavit  is 
to  the  former,  and  coxticjit  to  the  latter.     Compare 
.  Hymn,  in  Dianam,  110  : 

.     axo  8c  <f>\oyos  tj^oo  ttoiijs 
Mvfft*  fv  OvKvfiTrco'  <patos  5'  tytrfKas  aDrfir)y 
atrficffrov,  ropoLTcarpos  arotrra^ovtri  Kfpavvoi. 


:• .  Theb.  J.  MO  : 

.     .     .     ' '  inoti  tamcn  *ura  cncurrit 
fitlm'tntx  vt  siunmas  libavit  vertice  cristas." 

Sil.  1.  252  (ed.  Rup.) : 

14  spectarunt  Poeni  tremuitquo  exwitus  A^tur, 
torquentem  cum  tola  Iovoni,  pcrmixtaquo  nimbi* 
fulmhWy  et  cxcussos  ventorum  Jfatibus  ignr* 
turbato  transirot  [Hannibnl]  equo." 
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Afflavit,  precisely  our  blasted;  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
//.  928 :  "the  blasting,  vollied  thunder ;"  and  the  Italian  toitd,  as 
Dante  :  "col  fulmine  me  ventd."  Compare^tlso  Lav.  28.  23: 
"  ambnsti  afflatu  vaporis ;"  Plin.  Paneg.  90  :  "  Utrumque  nos- 
trum ille  optimi  cuiusque  spoliator  et  carnifex  stragibus  amioo- 
rum,  et  in  proximum  iaeto  fuhnine  afflaccrat ;"  and,  quoted  by 
Wagner,  Liv.  30.  G  :  "  saucii  afflatique  incendio." 

Contigit. — According  to  the  peculiar  import  of  cony  struck 
violently,  ic  it  h  force. 


G53. 

FATOQUE  URGENT!  INCUMBERS  VELLET 


I  am  not  aware  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  passage  by 
any  oommentator.  Servius's  (ed.  Lion)  "  Simile  est  ut  curren- 
tem  incitare,  praecipitantem  impeller  e  "  can  hardly  be  called  an 
explanation  at  all ;  at  most  and  best  tells  what  the  Virgilian 
sentiment  resembles ;  while  Heyne's  "  h.  e.  exitium  quod  vel  sic 
imminebat  accelerare.  Urgent  quae  instant;  ut,  quae  casum 
minantur  his  si  incitmbimus,  ea  impellimus  ut  proruant"  is  a 
mere  vague  generalization  from  which  the  reader  is  left  to  collect 
if  he  can  that  Aeneas,  in  Heyne's  opinion,  implores  his  father 
not  to  push  impending  fate  so  hard  as  to  bring  it  toppling  oyer 
on  himself  and  friends — a  picture  which,  if  it  be  verily  the  pic- 
ture intended  by  Virgil,  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  realising  than  I  have. 

But  if  Servius  and  his  followers  are  so  little  precise  as  to 
afford  no  information  at  all,  and  put  us  off  with  sound  in  the 
place  of  sense,  La  Cerda  is  not  only  explicit  but  positive,  and  re- 
gards the  incumbers  of  Anchises  on  fate  as  beyond  all  doubt  the 
incumbere  of  the  suicide  on  the  drawn  sword  ("Sumpta  pro- 
culdubio  looutio  ab  his  qui  inoumbunt  gladiis  ut  se  interimant") ; 
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and  La  Cerda  is  followed,  says  Forbiger,  for  I  have  not  the 
Zeitschrift  before  me,  by  Haeokermann :  "  Incumbers  fato,  ex 
analogia  locutionis  incumbere  gladio>ferro"  Plausible,  however, 
as  at  first  sight  this  explanation  appears  to  be,  and  deservedly 
great  as  is  my  respeet  for  both  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  an  allusion  in 
incumbere  fato  to  incumber e  ferro,  and  preferred  to  remain  in 
doubt  until  time,  that  great  revealer  of  secrets,  should  perhaps 
throw  in  my  way  some  truer  parallel  for  inxumbere  fato  than 
incumbere  ferro.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait,  the  desired  parallel 
presenting  itself  almost  immediately  in  "  incumbere  fortunae," 
Sil.  7.  241  (of  Hannibal) : 

' '  Fortunae  Libya  incumbit,  flatuque  secundo 
fidit  agens  puppim" 

[leans  on  fortune,  puts  pressure  an  fortune  so  as  to  make  it  go  on 
faster].  This  was  the  first  true  parallel  which  presented  itself. 
The  next  was  "instare  fatis,"  Sil.  1.  268  (of  the  same 
Hannibal)  : 

"  ergo  initat  fatis,  et  rumpere  foedera  certus 
qua  datur  interea  Romam  comprendere  bello 
gaudet,  et  extremis  pulsat  Capitolia  terris" 

\jpresses  on  the  fates,  viz.,  so  as  to  make  them  move  faster].  And 
the  third  was  "  addere  cursum  fatis,"  Sil.  12.  45  : 

"  en  qui  nos  segues  et  nescire  addere  cur  turn 
fat  is  iactastis" 

[to  add  speed  to  the  fates,  to  make  the  fates  go  faster].  Not  only 
then  were  both  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann  wrong,  entirely 
wrong,  but  Conington  ("  to  lend  his  weight  to  the  destiny  that 
was  bearing  us  down")  was  entirely  wrong  too,  and  old  Servius 
was  right,  and  understood  his  author  well,  however  little  pains 
he  took  to  explain  him  intelligibly  to  the  uninitiated. 

Urgenti. — Is  urgbnti  transitive,  either  meaning,  as  it  must 
mean  with  La  Cerda  and  Haeokermann,  pressing  on  him  (An- 
chises),  or  meaning,  as  it  means  with  Conington,  pressing  on  us 
("  bearing  us  down")  ?  or  is  urgenti  intransitive,  as  it  is  with 
Servius,  and  does  it  mean,  as  it  means  with  Servius,  merely 
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hastening  /  I  need  hardly  answer :  intransitive,  and  means, 
with  Servius,  merely  hastening.  Compare  Liv.  5.  22 :  "  Quod 
decern  aestates  hiemesque  continnas  ciroumsessa  [Veii]  .  .  . 
postremo,  iamfato  turn  denique  urgently  operibus  tamen,  non  vi, 
expugnata  est."     Lucan,  10.  30  (of  Alexander  the  Great! : 

"  perquc  Asiae  populos/a/w  urgentibut  actus 
humana  cum  straije  mit.'* 

Yirg.  Georg.  .?.  100  : 

.     .     "  summnecjue  sonorcin 
ilaiit  *ilvae.  loiifriquo  urgent  ad  littora  fluetu*>." 

"Urgenti  incumuere. — Compare  Plaut.  AuluL  !+.  7.  ?': 

"  si  hcmm  videt  superare  amorem,  hoc  scrvi  esse  officium  rcoi\ 
retincre  ad  salutem  ;  non  eum  quo  incwnbat,  eo  impellere," 

the  "  inipellere"  of  which  passage  corresponds  to  the  ixcumbere 
of  our  text,  and  the  "  incumbat"  of  which  passage  corresponds  to 

the  URGEXTI. 
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MKXE  EKFERRE  PEDEM  OEMTOR  TE  POSSE  RELICTO 
SPERASTI   TAXTUMQUE  XEFAS  PATR10  EXCIDIT  ORE 
SI  NIHIL  EX  TANTA  SUPERIS  PLACET  URBE  RELINQUI 
ET  SEDET  HOC  AMMO  PERITURAEQUE  ADDERE  TROIAK 
TEQUE  TUOSQUE  1UVAT  PATET  ISTI  IANUA  LETO 


Mene  epferre  . . .  sperasti. — Not,  hast  thou  expected  me  to  more 
my  foot?  but  is  it  me  {me,  thy  affectionate  son)  whom  thou  expectedst 
to  more,  &c.  P  Compare  5.  848,  and  Rem. ;  and  1.  37,  and  Bern. 
Et  sedet  hoc  ammo. — Compare  5.  418  :  "  idque  pio  sedet 
Aeneae."  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  balance,  of  which  that 
scale  in  which  the  greater  weight  is  placed  is  said  sedere ;  see 
Tibull.  4.  1.41: 
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u  iusta  pari  premitur  veluti  cum  pondere  libra, 
prona  nee  hac  plus  parte  sedet,  nee  surgit  ab  ilia." 

Patet  isti  ianua  leto. — "  Ad  talem  mortem  ab  hoste  aooi- 
piendam  via  patet ;  ea  mors  facile  obtineri  poterit.    .  .  .   Idem 
quod  (645)  ipsk  manu  mortem  inveniam,"  Heyne— confounding  _ 
[withThiel,  who  quotes  Lucr.  1.  1104  : 

"  nam  quacunque  prius  dc  parti  corpora  cesse 
ronstitues,  haec  rebus  erit  pars  ianua  lethi  /" 

Id.  3.  829 : 

"  haud  igitur  lethi  praeoluwi  est  ianua  menti ;" 

Id.  5.  374 : 

"  baud  igitur  lethi  pracclusa  est  ianua  caelo," 

as-  parallel  and  explanatory]  the  two  very  different,  almost 
opposite,  expressions,  patet  ianua  lethi,  avtwyptvai  ASov 
wvXai,  the  door  of  death  is  open  £Sil.  11.  186  (ed.  Kupertij : 

.     .     .     "  millo  nos  invida  tanto 
armavit  natura  bono,  quani  ianua  mortis 
quod  patet i  ot  vita  non  aequa  oxire  potestas." 

Val.  Flaoc.  3.  378  : 

.     .     .     "  non  si  mortalia  membra 
sortitusque  breves,  et  parvi  tempora  fati 
perpetimur,  socius  superi  quondam  ignis  Olympi, 
fas  ideo  miscere  neces,  ferroque  morantes 
exigcrc  bine  animas  redituraque  semina  caelo. 
quippe  nee  in  ventos,  nee  in  ultima  solvimur  ossa : 
ira  manet  duratque  dolor ;  cum  deinde  tremendi 
ad  solum  venere  Iovis,  questuque  nefandam 
edocuere  necem,  patet  ollis  ianua  lethi, 
atque  iterum  remeare  licet ;  comes  una  sororum 
additur,  et  pariter  terras  atque  aequora  lustrant. 
quisquo  sues  sontes  inimicaque  pectora  poenis 
implicat,  et  varia  merit  os  formidine  pulsant." 

Eurip.  Hipp.  56  (of  Hippolytus) : 

.     .     .     ov  yap  oib*   av€*yfi€vas  vv\ai 
ABov,  <f>aos  re  AqhtBiov  fiKiveer  rot*' 


Id.  Hecub.  1  : 


Hkc$,  vtKp*v  K*v$fi»r*  icai  fKorov  irvKas 
Anrwv,  iv  AiSiyi  X*PiS  *Kurrai  Oca?, 
IIoXuSwpos,  Eko&tis  rats  yeyws  rrjs  Kht<T(<di, 
Tlpiafiov  re  varposj, 
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and  patet  ianua  leto,  the  door  is  open  to  death,  i.  e.,  open  for 
death  to  entw  in.  Compare  Gul.  Tyr.  Bell  Sacr.  15.  22  :  "  Hoc 
vir  audiens  magnanimus,  licet  doloris  angeretur  immensitate,  et 
mortem  non  dubitaret  adesse  pro  foribus,  imperiali  tamen  maies- 
tate  oonstanter  observata,  sprevit,"  &c. 

Out  of  this  confusion  Mr.  Conington  in  vain  endeavours  to 
extricate  himself:  "  '  Leti  ianua'  and  similar  expressions  occur 
repeatedly  in  Lucretius,  e.  g.,  5.  373,  'haud  igitur  leti  praeclusa 
est  ianua  caelo.'  Virgil  has  perhaps  varied  the  image  a  little, 
though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means  the  door  that  leads  to 
death,  or,  as  the  dative  would  rather  suggest,  the  door  through 
which  death  may  come.  .  .  .  The  latter  interpretation  is 
favoured  by  two  passages  which  Henry  quotes — Plin.  Ep.  1. 18: 
i  ilia  ianuam  famae  patefecit ; '  and  Ter.  Heaut.  3.1.72 :  i  Quan- 
tani  fenestram  ad  nequitiam  patefeceris  ! ' "  Instead  of  saying 
"  it  is  not  clear  whether,"  &c,  Mr.  Conington  should  have  said 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  certain  that  the  meaning  is  the  door  for 
death  to  enter  stands  open ;  and  instead  of  requoting  my  insuffi- 
cient quotations  of  twenty  years  ago,  might  have  quoted  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  ?.  7.  37  : 

"  sed  quia  res  timida  est  omnia  miser,  ot  quia  Ion  go 
tempore  laetitiae  ianua  clausa  meae  est." 

Id.  Fast.  5.  502  :  "  hospitibus  ianua  nostra  patet"  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  how  inharmonious — nay,  how 
inconsistent  both  with  the  determination  of  Anchises  to  remain 
where  he  is,  and  with  the  announcement  of  Aeneas  that  Pyrrhus 
will  be  there  immediately — are  the  words  patet  isti  iaxua  leto 
understood  to  mean,  the  door  to  death  is  open  to  you,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  you  from  going  out  to  meet  him ;  how  perfectly 
consistent  in  the  sense,  the  door  is  open  for  death  to  enter,  the 
whole  meaning  being  then :  "  You  are  determined  to  remain 
here  and  die  :  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  ;  the  door  is  open 
for  death  to  enter  in,  and  enter  in  he  will  immediately  in  the 
shape  of  Pyrrhus,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  butcher  the  son  before 
the  eyes  of  the  father — the  father  at  the  altar." 
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670. 

NUNQUAM  OMNES  HODI^  MORIEMUR  INULTI 


Commentators  stumble  over  tliis  passage  more  than  they  need. 
"  Nunquam  pro  non"  says  Aelius  Donatus,  quoting  our  text,  ad 
Terent.  Adelph.  2. 1. 15,  "  Nunquam  pro  non"  repeats^Servius 
(ed.  Lion) ;  and  "  nunquam  pro  non"  re-repeats  Heyne— all 
of  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  incongruity  nun- 
quam— hodie,  content  to  reduce  passion's  strongest  negative 
nunquam  (/.  e.y  non-unquani,  never,  not  ever,  not  for  all  time) 
to  the  cool,  common-place,  simple  negative  non  [not  for  the 
present  time,  the  time  in  which  the  negative  is  uttered).  I 
would  not  be  fractious,  but  I  must  protest  against  this  cutting 
down  of  nunquam,  non  unquam,  into  mere  non,  especially 
of  nunquam  in  this  emphatic  position  of  first  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. I  would  not  so  deal  even  with  Juvenal's  "  nunquamne 
reponam" — how  much  leds  with  the  nunquam  of  Aeneas,  first 
word  of  the  short  sentence  with  which  the  hero  sums  up  as  he 
rushes  forth  to  be  revenged  and  die.  Let  us  go  back  a  little. 
It  was  plain  to  Aeneas  that  the  only  safety  either  for  himself  or 
his  family  was  in  flight.  But  his  father  was  immovable  in  the 
determination  not  to  fly.  He  was  himself  equally  determined 
not  to  desert  his  father.  The  conclusion  was  obvious  :  death  for 
all— 

HOC  ERAT,  ALMA  PARENS,  Ql'OD  ME  PER  TELA,  PER  IONES 
EllIPIS,  VT  MEDII8  HOST  EM  IN  PENKTRALIBU8,    ITQVE 
A8CANIUM,  PATREMQUE  MEUM,  IUXTAQIE  CREU8AM, 
ALTEKUM  IN  ALTBRIUS  MACTAT08  SANGUINE  CBMNAM  ? 

The  thought  is  intolerable  to  Aeneas,  and  he  calls  for  arms.  lie 
will  at  least  not  sit  there  to  see  his  whole  family  butchered  and 
be  butchered  himself  along  with  them.  lie  will  have  some 
revenge.  "Never"  he  cries,  "shall  we  all  die  to-day  unrevenged. 
You  are  determined  that  we  shall  all  die  to-day.     Be  it  so:  but 
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it  shall  never  be  that  we  all  die  to-day  unrevenged"  [compare 
Sil.  4,  p.  07  : 

*  •  dii  patrii 

talin'  me  lrtho  tanta  inter  praelia  uuper 
servastis  ?  fortiinao  animam  hanc  exBcindcro  dextra 
indignant  est  visum  ?     reddo,  o,  mc  natr,  periclis, 
reddc  hosti,  liceat  bvllanti  arccsRere  mortem, 
quam  patriae  fmtriquo  probom"3- 

Aeneas's  mxquam  is  not  in  place  of  non,  denies  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  for  non  to  deny — denies  not  merely  for  the 
moment  in  which  it  is  uttered,  but  for  all  future  time.  It  is 
more  impassioned  than  non  in  the  very  ratio  in  which  it  is  less 
logical.     Logic  is  the  last  thing  emotion  ever  thinks  of. 

IIodie. — But  commentators  are  always  logical ;  and,  disap- 
pointed—even Donatus  himself — in  cutting  down  xuxquam  to 
mere  non,  change  their  hand,  and  letting  nunquam  stand  un- 
shorn ("  Nunquam  plus  asseverationis  habet  quam  non>  ut  Vir- 
gilius  :  nunquam  omnes  iiodik  moriemur  inulti,"  Donatus 
ad  Terent.  Andr.  ?.  5. 7),  vent  all  their  malice  on  ilodie  :  "IIodie 
autem  aut  abundat,  ut  nunquam  omnes  home  moriemur  in- 
vlti  [Donat.  ad  Terent.  Ad-olph.  i.  #.  31,  a  hint  which  Voss 
taking,  translates  our  text  thus:  *  nie  doch  sinken  wir  all'  un- 
gerachet  dem  tode ! '  and  is  praised  by  Thiel  for  so  doing  : 
*  Voss  ubersetzt  mit  recht  iiodik  nhht  '],  aut  nunquam  hodie  pro 
nullo  tempore  huiiis  diet,  quia  nunquam  per  so  generale  est " — the 
former  of  which  interpretations,  not  fixing  for  any  particular 
time,  still  less  for  to-day,  either  the  slaughter  of  Aeneas  and 
Ids  family  or  the  revenge  which  Aeneas  promises  both  himself 
and  family  for  that  slaughter,  deprives  the  scene  of  the  interest 
and  pathos  attaching  to  inevitable  immediately  impending  de- 
struction avenged  on  the  instant  to  the  utmost  ability  of  the 
sufferers ;  while  the  inordinate  emphasis  thrown  on  hodie  by  the 
latter — "  nullo  tempore  huius  diei,"  at  no  time  of  this  day — 
necessarily  suggests  at  some  time  of  some  other  day,  a  sentiment 
repudiated  by  the  whole  context. 

But  harsh  and  unmerited  as  has  been  the  treatment  which 
sometimes  the  nunquam,  at  other  times  the  hodie,  of  our  text 
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lias  received  from  former  commentators,  harsher  and  still  more 
unmerited  that  which  both  words  at  once  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Conington,  who,  not  content  in  his  paraphrase  of  our 
text  ("  if  my  father  dooms  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  an  unresisting  death,  I  will  not  share  it ")  with  both  cutting 
down  nunquam  to  mere  non,  and  omitting  hodie  altogether, 
refers  us  for  further  information  to  his  note  on  Eel.  S.  >/9,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  the  phrase  ['  nunquam  hodie ']  is  found  in 
the  comic  writers  ...  as  an  arch  way  of  saying  that  a  thing 
shall  not  be,  and  *  hodie '  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  comic  pleon- 
asm." (!)  Poor,  almost  forgotten  Phaer  knew  better  than 
either  Donatus,  or  Voss,  or  Heyne,  or  Thiel,  or  Conington,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  (July,  1555)  in  Kilgerran 
forest,  correctly  and  vigorously,  without  eke  or  omission,  or 
exaggeration  or  perversion  of  any  kind,  translated :  "  never 
shall  we  die  this  day  unvenged  all."  Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  29  : 
"  ipsius  imperii  vioem  doleo,  si  nobis  aut  perire  hodie  necesse  est, 
aut,  quod  aeque  apud  bonos  miserum  est,  occidere."  Eurip. 
Hipp.  21  : 

a  8'  €is  €/x  TjfiaprrjKf%  ri/Aupr)ffOfi.u 
ImroKvTOV  €  k  t  17  5 '  rifxtpa. 

Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1011  : 

CD  TtKVa, 
OVK  €ffT*  (0*  W/itV    T7j3'    kV    rfflfpa    ITttTT^p, 

o\w\*  yap  5ij  xavra  Toyuo,  Koi/Ktri 
rrjy  iv&xoin/fTOV  €|€T*  afiiff  tfxoi  rpo<pijy. 

Soph.  Track.  7J+1 : 

rov  avtpa  rov  ffov  ia$tt  rov  Ptftov  \€yu 
icartpa,  KarcucTtiyacra  T7j5'  tv  y  fit  pa. 

And  also — not  correctly  only,  but  conformably  to  the  very  com- 
monest usage — Erasm.  Colloq.  Opulent.  Sordida :  "  c  Heus,'  in- 
quam,  *  Orthogone,  erit  hodie  pereundum  fame  ?'  " 
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672-684. 

INSERTABAM — PASCI 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  683). 

MOLU  I  Ver.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe;  Pott;  Wagn.  (1845;  Led.  Virg.)\  Wakef.  (Silv.  Crit.  U, 
p.  227). 

mollis  I  Vat.,  Pal..  Med.  II.  cod.  Canon.  (Butler)  (molles)  ;  "  In  antiquis 
aliquot  codd.,"  Pierius.  Ill  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  (in  loco);  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Thiel ;  Voss  ;  Ladewig ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Con. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


Insertabam. — Incorrect  substitution  of  the  frequentative  for  the 
ordinary  form,  merely  because  inserebam  oould  not  be  fitted 
into  an  hexameter  verse.  See  Kone,  "  Ueber  die  Sprache  der 
Eomisch.  Epiker,"  p.  159.  There  is,  however,  this  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  word  insert,  used  in  whichever  form,  that  the 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield  through  which  the  arm  wras  passed 
was  (as  we  are  informed  by  Cael.  Bhod.  ad  locum)  technically 
denominated  insertorium. 

Fundere  lumen  apex. — "  Apex  proprie  dioitur  in  summo 
flaminis  pileo  virga  lanata,  hoc  est,  in  cuius  extremitate  modica 
lana  est ;  quod  primum  constat  apud  Albam  Ascanium  statuisse. 
Modo  autem  summitatem  pilei  inteLLigimus,"  Servius,  followed 
by  Burmann  and  Leopardi.  An  interpretation  to  which  I  object, 
(1),  that  if  the  fire  had  been  in  the  cap,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  pull  off  the  cap,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Vatican  Frag- 
ment (reproduced  in  Pozzoli's  [Romani  o  Peracchi's]  Dizionario 
della  Favola,  tav.  72),  where  two  attendants  are  represented 
pouring  water  on  the  cap  on  the  top  of  Iulus's  head ;  and  (4), 
that  the  "flammeus  apex  "  which  burned  on  the  top  of  the  head 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  apex  of 
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our  text,  was  plainly  not  the  apex  or  tuft  of  a  cap,  but  an  apex 
of  flame,  "  flammeus  apex  ;"  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  629  : 

"  aigna  dedit  genitor  tunc  cum  caput  igne  corusco 
contigit,  in  que  comis  Jlam»tcus  arsit  apex;  " 

Liv.  1.  39 :  "  Puero  dormienti,  cui  Servio  Tullio  nomen  fuit, 
caput  arsisse  ferunt,  multonun  in  conspectu,"  in  both  which 
accounts,  the  prosaic  no  less  than  the  poetic,  the  miraculous 
burning  is  not  of  a  head-dress,  but  of  the  head  itself  or  hair. 
Compare  Horn.  77. 18.  205  : 

OfKpl  8c  01  K*<pa\i)  wvpos  ccrrc^c  tiia  0*QU*¥ 
Xpvctow'  €K  8*  avrov  Sate  <p\oya  TojHpavovaav. 

Val.  Place.  3.  186 : 

"  accessere  (nefas!)  tenebris  fallacibus  acti 
Tyndaridae  in  sese :  Castor  prius  ibat  in  ictus 
nescius ;  ast  illos  nova  lux,  subitiuque  diremit 
frontit  apex" 

Claud.  U  Com.  Honor.  192: 

.    .     .     "  ventura  potestas 
claruit  Ascanio,  subita  cum  luce  comarum 
innocuus  flagraret  apex,  Phrygioque  volutus 
vertice  fetalis  redimiret  tempora  candor." 

Sil.  16.  118 : 

*'  huic  [Masinissae]  fesso,  quos  dura  fuga  et  nox  suaserat  atra, 
carpenti  somnos  subitus  rutilante  coruscum 
vertice  fulsit  apex,  crispamque  involvere  visa  est 
mitis  flamma  comam,  atque  hirta  se  spargere  fronte." 

Also— an  example  of  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
pointed  summit  of  a  real  fire — Silius,  10.  556 : 

"  turn,  face  coniecta,  populatur  fervidus  ignis 
flagrantem  molcm,  et,  rupta  caligine,  in  auras 
actus  apex  claro  perfundit  lumine  campos." 

The  two  substantives,  apex  and  flamma,  taken  together 
present  the  precise  picture  which  is  afforded  by  "  flammeus 
apex,"  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  630,  quoted  above,  exactly  as  in  verse  722, 

"  teste  super  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonis," 

the  two  substantives  "veste"  and  "pelle"  present  the  preoise 

HENliY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  21 
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picture  which  had  been  afforded  by  veste  pellicea.  See  Keni, 
on  721.  The  same  words  are  united,  with  the  same  effect, 
10.  270,  where 

'*  ardet  apvx  cujdti,  ciistisquc  a  vcilico(/f«r;Nwiff 
fimditur ' ' 

is  exactly  equivalent  to  "  fiainrneus  apex  ardet  capiti,  cristisque 
a  vertice  funditur."     See  Rem.  on  10.  270. 

Tactuque  innoxia  molles. — Tactu  innoxia,  "  unschadlich 
beriihrend,"  Voss.  "  (iuae  tactu  non  nocet ;  nihil  consumens," 
Forbiger.  "  Tactu  innoxio,,,  Conington.  I  think  rather, 
harmless  to  be  touched ;  that  would  not  harm  you  if  you  meddled 
trith  it;  just  as  Georg.  J.  il6,  "mala  tactu  vipera,"  where  "mala 
tactu"  seems  to  be  the  precise  correlative  of  tactu  innoxia. 
If  an  active  signification  had  been  intended  it  is  more  probable 
the  word  employed  would  have  been  at  tactu,  as  7.  350.  It  is 
at  least  remarkable  that  our  author  speaking  of  the  viper  being 
touched  should  use  (Geary.  J.  ilG)  as  here  the  simple,  and 
speaking  of  the  viper  touching  should  use  (7.  350)  the  compound, 
word.  Compare  the  Greek  tvacpw,  good  to  be  touched,  i.  e., 
tmoothy  or  soft. 

This  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  reading  of  the  next 
word  is  determined  to  be  not  molli,  but,  in  conformity  with 
the  weight  of  MS.  authority,  either  mollis,  as  descriptive  of 
flAmma,  or  molles,  as  descriptive  of  comas.  But  mollis  is  not 
wanting  for  flamma,  that  subject  being  already  sufficiently 
provided  for  in  tactu  innoxia  ;  and  comas,  otherwise  without 
an  epithet,  requires  some  description.  We  come  thus  to  choose 
molles,  and  find  our  choice  confirmed,  first  by  the  very  similar 
ki  eat  molles  flamma  medullas"  of  the  fourth  book ;  secondly,  by 
the  proof  left  behind  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  that  the  reading 
in  his  time  was  molles  (Carm.  2.  Hi)  : 

"  flic  loquitur  natura  deos ;  cunctantis  Iuli 
lambebant  teneros  incendia  blanda  capillot;" 

and  thirdly,  by  the  consideration  that  mollis  is  (see  Forbiger 
ad  locum)  a  very  usual  epithet  for  the  hair.* 

*  [Among  Dr.  Henry's  MfcJS.  the  following  remark  occurs,  dated  March,  1864, 
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689-691. 

IUP1TER  OMNIPOTEXS  PRECIBUS  SI  FLECTERIS  ULLIS 

A8PICE  KOS  HOC  TANTUM  ET  SI  P1ETATE  MEREMUR 

DA  DEINDE  AUXIL1UM  PATER  ATQUE  IIAEC  OMIXA  FIRMA 


VJB.  Z£CT. 
Ipunct."]  ASPICE  N0S  HOCTAXTUM   :    I  Vat.,*  Med.  (iIOs),    Ver.    Ill    1>. 

Heins. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

[^puncf]  aspice  kos  :  hoc  TA3JTUM  |  III  Venice,  1471 ;  X.  Heins. ; 
Philippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. 

[  puntt."]  aspice  xos  :  hoc  tantum  III  Ven.  1475 ;  P.  Manut. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 

VAR.  LBCT. 

auxiuum  I  Vat.%  Pal,  Med.,  Ver.  Ill  Cynth.  Cenet. ;  Horn.  1473 ; 
Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  3.  26 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1671)  ;  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Coningt. 

AUOUBiUM  III  Probus  (ad  Eclng.  6.  31) ;  Peerlk  ;  Keil  (Philol.  Gotting. 
vol.  2,  p.  166) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Weidner. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


and  as  I  am  not  oertain  that  the  view  given  in  the  text  embodied  his  final  opinion, 
I  here  insert  the  other  as  a  note. — Ed.]  Molli,  not  molles— first,  because  the 
harmlessness  of  the  flame  requires  to  be  expressed  more  fully  than  by  the  single 
word  imkoxia.  Secondly,  tactu  ixxoxia  is  a  strange  expression  not  at  all  analo- 
gous as  alleged  to  "  mala  tactu,"  Georg.  3.  J+16,  where  "  tactu  "  is  passive,  whereas 
tactu  in  the  construction  tactu  innoxia  is  active.  Thirdly,  because  we  have  the 
expression  tactus  mollis  both  in  Ovid,  ex  Pom  to,  £.  7.  13  : 

"  membra  reformidant  mo  Hem  quoque  saucia  factum" 

andinSil.  6.  91: 

..."  nunc  purgat  vulnera  lympha, 
nunc  mulcct  succis  ;  ligat  indc,  ac  vcllcra  molli 
circumdat  tactu,  ct  torpentes  mitigat  artus." 

The  reading,  therefore,  is  molli,  and  the  structure  lamberb  tactu  molli. 

*  Bottari,  therefore,  is  incorrect  in  placing  a  point  after  no*.     There  i*  no 

appearance  at  all  in  the  MS.  of  a  point  in  that  situation. 

21  • 
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Observe  the  words  iupiter  omnipotens  (expressive  of  the  power 
to  relieve,  even  in  so  desperate  an  extremity)  joined  to  all  the 
verbs  in  the  sentence ;  the  word  pater  (moving  to  exert  that 
power)  joined  only  to  the  immediate  prayer  of  the  petition,  da 

DEINDE    AUXILIUM,    ATQUK    HA  EC    OMINA    FIRMA.       See   Rem.  OH 

verse  552. 

Aspice  nos  ;  hoc  tantum. — This  punctuation,  which  is  that 
of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  renders  aspice  nos,  already  emphatic  by 
its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  still  more  emphatio  by 
the  sudden  pause  whioh  separates  it  from  the  subsequent  words ; 
see  Bern,  on  verse  246.  Wagner  removes  the  pause,  and  con- 
nects hoc  tantum  closely  with  aspice  nos  :  whioh  arrangement 
—while  it  has  the  effect,  first,  of  diminishing  the  emphasis  of 
the  emphatic  words  aspice  nos  ;  and,  secondly,  of  substituting 
for  a  simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation,  one  bound  up 
with  a  cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  condition  or  limitation— is 
directly  opposed  to  Virgil's  usual  manner,  which,  as  we  have  so 
often  seen,  is  first  to  present  us  fully  and  boldly  with  the  main 
thought,  the  grand  conception,  and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
down,  adapt,  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so,  precisely,  on  the 
present  oocasion,  we  have  first  the  short,  strong,  emphatic  aspice 
nos,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  hoc  tantum  :  do  but  so  much  and  I 
am  sure  of  all  the  rest 

Aspice  nos,  look  on  us  (i.  e.,  in  our  trouble) ;  see  the  trouble 
ice  are  in.  Look  on  its,  see  the  trouble  tee  are  in,  and  I  ask  no 
more.  Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  206 :  Zcuc  St  ytvvrtrwp  iSoi  [not 
the  vocative,  nor  addressed  to  God,  but  expressing  a  wish  only : 
vtay  God  look  on  us  .'].  Eurip.  Hec.  808  (ed.  Fix)  (Hecuba  speak- 
ing) : 

iSov  fit  K^vaQpy\<rov  oC  t^w  kolk*. 

Prudent.  Cathem.  Hymn.  J.  6: 

*  *  hue  nitido,  precor,  intuitu 
flocte  salutiferam  faciem.'' 

Aspice. — The  opinion  was,  that  your  cause  was  safe,  your 
wishes  acceded  to,  your  prayer  granted,  if  the  god  or  other  per- 
son to  whom  your  prayer  was  addressed  looked  on  you,  espe- 
cial!}' if  he  looked  on  you  with  a  mild  and  placid  aspect.  Compare 
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Aesch.  Suppf.  210  (chorus  of  Danaides) : 


Sil.  7.  239 : 


<8oiro  [Zcvs]  vptvfitwovs  car*  ofifiaros. 
Kttwov  BcXoptqs  cv  rcAcvri)<rci  ro8c. 


44  magnum  illud,  soliaque  datum,  quo*  mitia  euntes 
Iupiter  atpexit,  magnum  est,  ex  hoete  reverti" 


(with  which  contrast  Aen.  10.  U73  : 

'*  aic  ait,  atque  oculos  Butulorum  reiitit  arris"). 

Also  Hesiod,  Theog.  81 : 

ovriva  rifi7)<rov(ri  Aios  icovpai  /icyaAoto, 
ytiwofttvov  t*  c<r*8c»<ri  tiiorptftctw  fiaffiXrjwr, 
rot  fitw  m  y\»<r<rrj  y\vK*pi\¥  x^ova-uf  tipcy*. 

Pind.  Mm.  2.  18  (ed.  Dissen) : 

€f  Kpiaa  8*  <vpv<rd<vr\s  c<8*  AroWotv  vtv 
rope  r  ayXaiap 
kgu  roBt 

(where  Dissen :  "  Benevole  aspexit"). 

In  Italy  at  the  present  day  every  supplication  for  alms  by 
the  commonest  beggar  is  prefaced  by  the  identical  prayer 
u  guardi,"  so  little  have  manners  changed  in  two  thousand  years, 
and  so  narrow  the  line  of  demarcation  between  worshipper  and 
heggar ;  so  insensibly  does  prayer  merge  in  beggary. 

Hoc  tantum. — Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  81k  •' 

"  sed  tantum  permitte  cadat:  nil  poscimus  ultra." 

Epitom.  Iliados,  716  (of  Dolon} : 

•       •       • 

"  ille  timore  pavena,  '  vitam  concedite,'  dixit, 
*  hoe  unum  satis  est.'  " 

And — exactly  parallel — Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  298: 

.    .    .     4i  liceat  cognosoere  sortem. 
hoe  tantum.     liceat  certos  habuisse  dolores." 

Also  SU.  4.  407  : 

*4  post  me  state,  viri,  <»t  puL«a  formidine  tantvm 
aspieite." 

And  Sil.  2.  230  :  "  spectacula  tantum  ferte,  viri." 
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Pietate,  not  our  piety,  viz.,  towards  heaven,  but  our  tender- 
ness,  viz.,  towards  eaoh  other.    See  Rem.  on  Aen.  1. 1J/.   There- 
fore the  expression,  aspice;  look  on  us,  see  what  a  picture  of 
family  affection  tee  present;  and  so,  preoisely,  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  .$.  85 
(addressing  his  friend,  from  exile) : 

1 '  quae  pro  to  ut  voveam  miti  pietate  mcreris, 
haesuraque  raihi  tempiis  in  omne  fide  " 

[by  your  brotherly  kindness  and  fidelity  towards  me], 

Augurium. — Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  both  of 
manuscript  and  editorial  authority  in  favour  of  auxiuum,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  augurium  is  the  true  reading:  (1),  on 
account  of  the  very  parallel  passage  of  Sil.  15.  143,  where  on 
the  occasion  of  a  first  prodigy's  being  established  by  a  second, 
sent  as  in  our  text  by  Jupiter  himself,  the  word  augurium  is 
not  only  used  but  even  repeated : 

.     .     .     "bis  terque  coruscum 
addidit  augurio  fulmen  pater,  et  vaga  late 
per  subitum  moto  strepuere  tonitrua  mundo. 
turn  vero  capere  arma  iubent,  genibusque  salutant 
Mummissi  augurium,  atque  iret  qua  ducere  divos 
perapieuum,  et  patrio  monstraret  semita  signo." 

And  {%),  because  the  identical  expression,  "da,  pater,  augu- 
rium," is  used  by  our  author  himself,  3.  89  : 

"  da,  pater,  augurium  atque  anirais  iilabere  nostris.*' 

Compare  also  7.  259  : 

.     .    •     "  dii  nostra  incepta  secundent, 
augurium(\\\*  siuun ;" 

and  Iscan.  2.  131 : 

.     .    .     ' (  da,  maxime,  f  elix 
au*piriuttt}  laetiim  tribuas  nubentibus  omen." 
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693-698. 

ET  DE  CAELO  LAPSA  PER  UMBRAS 
STELLA  FACEM  DUCENS  MULTA  CUM  LUCE  CUCURRIT 
ILLAM  SUMMA  SUPER  LABENTEM  CULMINA  TECTI 
CERNIMUS  IDAEA  CLARAM  SE  CONDERE  SILVA 
SIGNANTEMQUE  VIAS  TUM  LONGO  LIMITE  SULCUS 
PAT  LUCEM  ET  LATE  C1RCUM  LOCA  SULFURE  FUMANT 


Et  de,  &c.,  .  .  .  cucurrit. — Compare  S.  Matth.  Ecang.  ;?.  9  : 

Kai  iSov,  o  aorrip,  ov  ctSoy  tv  rr\  at/aroXij,  irporiytv  aurovs,  eaic 
tXOwv  eari)  tTravw  ov  i)v  to  iraiSiov.  In  "  Saunders's  News- 
Letter,"  of  July  25,  1844,  there  is,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
the  following  account  of  a  meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same 
spot,  and  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen 
by  Aeneas : — "  Constantinople,  July  3. — On  Sunday  last,  five 
minutes  before  sunset,  we  had  a  splendid  sight  here.  The 
atmosphere  was  hazy,  but  without  cloud.  Thermometer  about 
90°.  An  immense  meteor,  like  a  gigantic  Congreve  rocket, 
darted,  with  a  rushing  noise,  from  east  to  west.  Its  lightning 
course  was  marked  by  a  streak  of  fire,  and,  after  a  passage  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  degrees,  it  burst  like  a  bombshell,  but  with- 
out detonation,  lighting  up  the  hemisphere  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  noon-day  sun.  On  its  disappearance,  a  white  vapour  re- 
mained in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Everybody  thought  it  was  just  before  his  eyes,  but  it  was  seen 
by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward,  in  the 
same  apparent  position,  and  positively  the  self-same  phenome- 
non. Many  of  the  vulgar  look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
whilst  others  attribute  it  to  the  warm  weather,  which  continues. 
The  thermometer  stands,  at  this  moment,  at  91°  in  the  shade, 
and  in  the  coolest  spot  could  be  selected." 

Summa  super  labextem  culmixa  tecti. — Compare  Apollon. 
Khod.  1.  774  (ed.  Beck),  of  Jason: 
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&TJ  8'  ifxcvcu  rpori  affrv,  <pativ<*  turrtpt  tiros, 
ov  pa  tc  yqyar*ri<rir  ccpyofiewa*  Ka\vfirj<ri 
vvfiQai  Orjrjaayro  top.**  vrfpayrtXkoyra, 
km  c<pi<Ti  kwuwho  ZC  fftpot  o/xfxara  8t\y*i 
KaXoy  ipevBafiwas,  yavvrcu  8c  r«  rjt8toio 
irapQtwos  ifuipovaa  fitr  a\\o9awoi<nw  iovtos 
avtipaair,  «  kw  jmv  hvj)<ttt\w  Ko/itwri  Totcijts. 
t«  uc§\os  *po  iro\rjos  ova  irri&ow  rjitw  tipms. 

Cernimus,  &c. — "Wagner  {Praest.)  andForbiger,  understand- 
ing the  structure  to  be  claram  signantemque  vias  se  condere, 
have  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses,  the  two 
Heinsii,  and  Heyne,  after  silva.  The  pause  should  undoubt- 
edly be  replaced,  signantem  being  connected  by  que,  not  with 
its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its  like  labentem,  and  it  being 
Virgil's  usual  method  thus  to  connect  a  concluding  or  winding 
up  clause,  not  with  the  immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with 
one  more  remote.  See  llemm.  on  2.  148 ;  3.  571 ;  4.  483 ;  5. 
522. 

Signantemque  vias,  i.e.,  marking  the  way;  which  way, 
being  towards  Ida,  signified  to  Aeneas  that  he  was  to  take 
refuge  in  Ida.  Compare  [a)  the  way  to  the  newly  born  Christ 
pointed  out  to  the  Magi  by  the  star,  Prudent.  Cathem.  18.  53  : 

"  cxin  sequuntur,  perciti 
fixis  in  altum  vultibus, 
qua  Stella  sulcum  traxerat 
claramquc  signal  at  viam." 

(Jb)9  the  pigeons  pointing  out  to  Aeneas  his  way  to  the  golden 
bough,  6.  198 : 

"  observans,  quae  *ifjna  frraut,  quo  tendere  pergant." 

(«*),  the  way  marked  for  Acestes  to  heaven  by  the  flaming 
arrow,  5.  525 : 

"  uamque  volans  liquirii*  in  nubibus  arsit  arnndo, 
§igwtvitqne  vinm  flammi*.' 


.:»  •» 


(if),  the  way  towards  Africa  pointed  out  to  Soipio  by  the  fiery 
snake  in  the  sky,  SU.  15.  139 : 
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"  ecce,  per  obliquum  caeli  squalentibus  auro 
effulgens  maculis,  ferri  inter  nubila  visits 
anguis,  et  ardenti  radiare  per  aera  sulco, 
quaque  ad  caelif  eri  tendit  plaga  littus  Atlantis, 
perlabi  resonant©  polo 


turn  vero  capere  arma  iubent,  genibusque  salutant 
fummisai  augurium,  atque  iret,  qua  ducere  divos 
penpicuum,  et  patrio  monstraret  temita  tigno.* 


ti 


(e),  the  way  marked  by  the  admiral's  ship  for  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  follow,  Seneo.  Agam.  1^27 : 

"  signnm  recnrsns  regia  ut  fulsit  rate, 
et  clara  lentum  remigem  monuit  tuba, 
aurata  primas  prora  designat  vias, 
aperitque  cursus,  mille  quos  puppes  secent." 

(f),  the  light  placed  on  the  turret  by  Hero  to  be  "  signa  viae" 
to  Leander  Grossing  the  Hellespont,  Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  35  : 

"  protinus  in  summa  vigilantia  lumina  turre 

ponimus,  assuetae  signa  notamque  viae." 

{ff)f  the  way  from  this  same  Ida  to  the  Grecian  encampment 
pointed  out  to  Hector  and  the  Trojan  army  by  a  miraculous 
cloud  of  dust,  Horn.  77.  12.  252  : 

•     .     .     cm  8f  Zcvr  r§pwuctpavpos 
*p(T*w  or*  ISoiwjr  optotw  aMtfMio  SmWav, 
ij  p1  idvt  pjjvp  Koptrfw  <p*p*W  avrap  Ax<u*r 
$*\y*  woov,  Tpctaiv  8c  *<u  Lxropi  ku9os  ova(*r. 
rov  vtp  5ij  rcpa€(T<ri  xrroiOoTts,  i)8c  fiirj<f>iv 
priyrv<r8cu  fitya  r«xor  Kxoumw  x§ipryrt(ow 

(and  so  the  Schol.  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  90, 
1.  21):  "AitTroianos  stellam  ducem  discessionis  habuisse"). 
And,  (Jk),  Flut.  in  Caesar. :  Tij  Sc  irpo  rtic  /uoxnc  [of  Pharsalia] 
vvkti  rag  <j>v\aKag  t<po8tvovrog  avrov,  irtpi  to  [imtovvktiqv  w$dr\ 
Xa/Awag  ovpaviov  irvpog,  iji/  virtptvt\Ott(rav  to  Kaiaapoc  orparo- 
wcSov,  Xapirpav  kqi  ^AoywSt}  ycfo/uci/qi',  eSo&i;  tig  to  fl o/i7r»j to v 
KQTatnauv  (thus  indicating  to  him  that  he  was  to  go  towards 
Pompey,  that  he  was  to  persist  in  his  intention  of  fighting 
Pompey). 
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Signantem  vias,  not  drawing  or  marking  a  path  or  line  in  the 
sky,  but  marking,  or  signifying,  or  pointing  out  the  route,  viz.,  for 
Aeneas,  the  method  by  which  this  is  effected  being  explained  in 
the  immediately  following  words  to  be  by  drawing  a  long  lumi- 
nous furrow  in  the  sky  :  tum  longo  limite  sulcus  dat  lucem. 

Limite,  track  or  path.  Contiguous  properties  being  anciently, 
as  still  very  generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  separated  from 
each  other,  not  by  a  fence,  but  merely  by  a  narrow  intermediate 
space,  along  which  (in  order  not  to  trespass  on  the  ground  on 
either  side)  it  was  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  walk,  the  term  limes,  primarily  signifying  a  boun- 
dary or  limit,  came  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable  transition  to 
signify  a  path,  way,  or  track.  Compare  Stat.  Theb.  12.  2U0  : 
"  quoties  amissus  eunti  limes?"  [how  often  the  way  ox  path  lost?] 


702-714. 

1)1 — CERERIS 


Di  patrii. — Commentators  being  generally  silent  with  respect  to 
these  words,  the  Virgilian  student  is  left  to  himself  to  find  out 
their  meaning  the  best  way  he  can.  It  occurs  to  him  that  it 
may  be  either  gods  of  my  country,  or  god$  of  my  fathers.  The 
difference,  perhaps,  is  not  great,  but  still  he  is  curious  to  know 
whioh  precisely  was  in  Virgil's  mind.  If  he  has  recourse  to  the 
translators  he  finds  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  Virgil 
meant  gods  of  my  country— Surrey  translating: 


Phaer 
Caro : 


"  o  native  gods  !  your  family  defend ;" 

44  o  eontrey  gods* !  our  hou*e  behold  :" 

.     .     .     "o  de  la  patria 
Mori  numi  Penati,  a  voi  mi  rendo;*' 
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Dryden: 

"  keep,  o  my  country  gods !  our  dwelling  place ; " 

and  J.  H.  Voss,  alone  of  translators  of  repute,  rendering : 

.     .     .     "  ich  folg*  euch,  gotter  der  vatcr, 
wo  ihr  auch  fiihrt:  erhaltet  das  haus." 

Turning  to  Greener's  excellent  lexioon  he  finds  two  separate  and 
distinct  adjectives  patrius,  one  placed  under  the  head  pater 
and  the  other  under  the  head  patria,  and  our  text  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  latter.  He  is  quite  persuaded,  and  for  him  it  is 
to  his  country's  gods  Anchises  commends  his  house  and  grand- 
son. But  let  him  beware.  The  minority  or  weaker  side  is 
shown  by  all  experience  to  be  oftener  in  the  right  than  the 
majority  or  stronger  side,  and  the  present  case  constitutes  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  di  patrii  of  our  text  are 
the  identical  irarpwoi  Otoi  whioh  Aeneas  carries  out  of  Troy  on 
his  shoulders  along  with  his  pr^rpwot  0tot,  or  gods  of  his  mothers, 
and  therefore  are  and  can  only  be  gods  of  his  fathers.  Compare 
Xenoph.  de  Vtnat.  1.  15 :  Ati/cta?  Se  craicrac  pev  tovq  irarpw- 
ovc  *Ql  fiilTpwovc  diovQy  craicrac  &  kcu  qvtov  rov  irarepa, 
So£ai/  tvaefitiaQ  t £i?i>£*y icaro,  axxrc  «cai  oc  woXeptoi  povw  cjceii/oi,  wv 
tKparriaav  tv  T/ooia,  tSoaav  pr\  av\r\Bi\vai. 

But  the  student  has  not  been  left  equally  free  with  respect 
to  the  relation  these  words  bear  to  the  context.  A  period  at 
adsum  in  the  editions  shuts  off  di  patrii  from  ducitis,  and 
throws  those  words  wholly  to  servate.  In  vain  the  bewildered 
student  asks  himself :  Is  not  the  ducitis  no  less  than  the  ser- 
vate addressed  to  the  di  patrii  P  Is  it  not  the  di  patrii  who 
have  just  sent  the  guiding  leading  star,  signantem  vias  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  ducitis  can  be  addressed  to  Aeneas,  Creusa,  and 
Asoanius,  and  only  servate  to  the  di  patrii  ?  that  Anchises 
addresses  in  the  first  place  his  friends,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  his  gods ;  begins  with  his  friends  and  ends  with  his  friends, 
and  bundles  his  gods  into  a  parenthesis  in  the  middle  ?  Again 
the  commentators  are  silent,  and  of  five  translators  three  follow 
the  editors,  Surrey  translating : 
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Phaer: 


"  4  now,  now,*  quod  he,  *  no  longer  I  abide : 
follow  I  shall  where  ye  me  guide  at  hand, 
o  native  gods !  your  family  defend ;  * " 


"  now,  now,  no  more  I  let,  lead  where  ye  list,  I  will  not  swarve. 
o  contrey  gods,  our  house  behold,  my  nevew  safe  preserve;  " 

Dryden : 

"  (  now,  now,'  said  he,  '  my  son,  no  more  delay  ; 
I  yield,  I  follow,  where  heaven  shows  the  way ; 
keep  (o  my  country  gods !)  our  dwelling  place ;' " 


Caro: 


.    .    .     "  o  de  la  patria 
sacri  numi  Penati,  a  voi  mi  rendo. 
vol  questa  casa,  voi  questo  nipote 
mi  conservate ;" 

and  J.  H.  Yoss  : 

.     .     .     **ich  folg' euch,  gotterder  vater, 
wo  ihr  auch  fuhrt.  erhaltet  das  hang,  erhaltet  den  enkel.*' 

Yes ;  it  is  not  only  possible  but  certain,  concludes  the  student, 
surrendering  his  common  sense  to  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  until  such  time  as  editors  shall  perceive  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  very  first  words  Anchises  utters  after 
he  has  seen  the  guiding  star  should  be  cut  off  from  the  "  affari 
deos"  which  the  sight  of  that  star  prompted — that  the  structure 
is  not:  iam  iam  nulla  mora   est;  sequor  et   qua  ducitis 

ADSUM.  DI  PATRII,  SERVATE  DOMUM,  SERVATE  NEPOTEM,  but  DI 
PATRII,    IAM    IAM    NULLA    MORA   EST;    SEQUOR   ET    QUA    DUCITIS 

adsum.  servate  domum,  servate  nepotem — and  shall  substi- 
tute a  comma  for  the  period  they  have  placed  at  adsum. 

Vestroque  in  numine  troia  est. — "  'In  tua,'  inquit,  *  pater 
carissime,  in  tua  sumus  custodia,'"  Petron.,  p.  354  (ed.  Hadr., 
Amst.  1669). 

Longe  servet  vestigia  coniux  (vs.  711). — There  seems  to 
be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge  which  has  so  frequently 
been  brought  against  Aeneas,  that  he  deserted,  or  at  least 
neglected,  his  wife.     Conip.  Ovid,  Heroiil.  7.  XJ  : 

"  *i  quaera.* ,  ubi  sit  formosi  mater  lull : 
oocidit,  a  duro  sola  reliota  viro." 
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It  was  necessary  to  divide  the  party,  iu  order  the  better  to  escape 
observation  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  not  only  the  greater  imbecility 
of,  but  stronger  natural  tie  to,  the  father  and  the  child,  rendered 
it  imperative  to  bestow  the  first  and  chief  care  on  them.  If 
Aeneas's  direction  that  Creusa  should  keep,  not  merely  behind, 
but  far  behind  (longe  servet  vestigia  coniux),  excite  ani- 
madversion, I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  separation  should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  effectual  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  afford  Creusa  herself  the 
chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage  of  those  who  led  the 
way.  With  this  account  of  Aeneas's  loss  of  Creusa  compare 
Gothe's  not  less  charming  description  of  Epimetheus's  loss  of 
Pandora,  in  his  unfinished  dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 

Templum  vetustum  desertae  cereris. — "  Cuius  templum 
erat  deeertum  vetustate  vel  belli  deoennalis  tempore,"  Heyne. 
No ;  Wagner's  explanation  is  the  correct  one :  "  desertae,  quod 
templum  habuit  in  loco  infrequenti."  The  truth  of  this  inter- 
pretation (rested  by  Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the 
similar  use  made  of  the  term  desertus  by  other  authors)  seems 
to  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius,  that  religion 
required  that  the  temples  of  Ceres  should  be  built  outside  the 
walls  and  in  lonely  situations  ("  Item  Cereri,  extra  urbem  loco, 
quo  non  semper  homines,  nisi  per  sacrificium,  necesse  habeant 
adire");  in  order,  no  doubt  (see  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to 
libanius,  Epist.  Mut.  Graecan.  p.  148),  to  pay  Ceres  the  espe- 
eial  compliment,  that  her  worship  should  be  apart  from  all 
secular  concerns,  not  performed  en  passant. 

The  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a  fit  place 
for  the  unobserved  rendezvous  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  ;  as  in 
real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Borne  was  a  fit  place 
for  Piso  (the  intended  successor  to  the  empire)  to  wait  unob- 
served until  the  conspirators  should  have  despatched  Nero :  "  In- 
terim Piso  apud  aedem  Cereris  opperiretur,  unde  eum  praefectus 
Fenius  et  eeteri  accitum  ferrent  in  castra,"  Tacit.  Annal.  lo.  53. 
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721-725. 

HAEC  FATUS  LATOS  HUMEROS  SUBIECTAQUE  COLLA 
VESTE  SUPER  FULVIQUE  1NSTERNOR  PELLE  LEON  IS 
SUCCEDOQXJE  ONERI  PEXTRAE  SE  PARVUS  IULUS 
IMPLICUIT  SEQUITURQUE  PATREM  NON  PASSIBUS  AEQUIS 
PONE  SUBIT  CONIUX  FER1MUR  PER  OPACA  LOCORUM 


Latos  humeros,  &c,  .  .  .  leonis. — "  Instravit  Aeneas  humeris 
vestem,  vestique  pellem,,,  Heyne. 

"  Breit'  ich  darauf  ein  gewand  und  die  haut  des  gelblichen  lowcn/' 

Voas. 

Certainly,  and  for  many  reasons,  not  the  meaning  :  (1),  because 
Aeneas,  about  to  undertake  a  perilous  flight  with  his  father  and 
sacra  on  his  shoulders,  should  not  load  himself  with  two  outside 
coverings  when  one  was  sufficient.  (S),  because  Agamemnon, 
issuing  out  at  night,  puts  on  over  his  tunic  only  the  lion's  skin, 
Horn.  //.  10.  23 : 

ap,<pi  8'  circira  haQoivov  *t<r<raro  Zcppa  \toyros, 

and  Dolon  (77.  10.  33U)  only  the  wolf's  skin  : 

c<r<raTo  5'  *kto<tO*v  pivov  xoAioio  \vkoio. 

(8),  because  the  lion's  skin  was  the  sole  (outside)  covering  of 
Hercules,  the  rough  block  out  of  which  courtly  Aeneas  is  hewn. 
And,  (4),  because  the  construction  by  hendiadys,  so  usual 
with  our  author  elsewhere  [compare  9.  306  : 

' '  dat  Xiao  Mnestheus  pelUm  horrentesque  leonis 

ftTMfMW," 

not  two  objects,  viz.,  a  skin  and  a  lion's  spoils,  but  the  single 
object,  a  lion's  skin,  twice  described]  affords  the  unexception- 
able meaning :  rug,  or  cover  of  lion's  skin. 

Veste  fulvique  pelle  leonis,  a  rug  of  lion's  skin.  I  say 
rug,  not  garment,  because  Aeneas  represents  himself  as  "  super- 
instratus"  with  it,  and  superinsternor  points  directly  to  a  rug 
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such  as  is  laid  or  spread  upon  a  bed,  or  floor,  or  hearth,  or  table, 
or  horse,  not  to  a  garment  for  the  person.  Compare  Sil.  7  (p. 
105)  of  Hannibal : 

.    •     .     '*  iaiu  membra  cubili 
erigit,  et/«/r*  eircumdat  pclU  leonis, 
qua  super  instratos  proiectus  gramine  campi 
presserat  ante  toros," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  preoise  "  fulvi  pelle  leonis  "  and 
"  superinsternor  "  of  our  text,  but  the  double  use  of  the  vestis, 
first  as  a  rug  to  lie  on,  and  then  as  a  wrapper.  See  Bern,  on 
2.  682. 

Vestis,  generally,  is  any  outside  cover,  whether  of  bed, 
table,  or  person.     See  Lucret.  2.  34  : 

"  nee  calidae  citius  decedunt  corpora  febres, 
textilibus  si  in  pictnris  ostroque  rubenti 
iacteris,  quam  si  plcbeia  in  vestc  cubandum  est/* 

Aen.  i.  6U3 : 

"  arte  laboratae  testes  ostroque  superbo." 

Cekus,  de  Medicina,  1.  J :  "  per  autumnum  vero,  propter  caeli 
varietatem,  periculum  maximum  est.  Itaque  neque  sine  teste 
neque  sine  calceamentis  prodire  oportet."  The  corresponding 
Greek  term  upa  is  also  applied  to  the  coverings  of  the  floor  or 
ground,  carpets,  as  Aesch.  Again.  921 : 

/ii}8*  tifiaffi  trrpwffcur  €Ti<p$ovov  vopov 

Tl0fl. 

Instternor. — This  word,  properly  applied  to  the  apnnria  or 
covering  of  the  horse  (the  modern  saddle-cloth  and  ancient 
saddle ;  compare  7.  277  : 

"  instratos  ostro  alipedes  pictisquc  tapetis  M) 

shows  unmistakeably  Aeneas's  tacit  comparison  of  himself  with 
a  horse  equipped  for  and  receiving  his  rider  on  his  back.  The 
allusion  is  continued  in  succedo  oneri,  the  term  succedere 
being  commonly  applied  to  horses  or  other  animals  yoked  or 
put  to  a  carriage  or  other  burthen,  as  3.  541  : 

"  sed  tamen  idem  olim  currn  succtderc  sueti 
quadrupedes,  et  frena  iugo  concordia  ferre." 
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Skouitvrque  patbem  non  passibus  aequis. — The  picture 
presented  is  that  of  the  child  in  his  father's  hand,  and  striving 
to  keep  up  with  him ;  hut,  having  shorter  legs  and  taking  shorter 
steps,  not  quite  abreast  with  him,  and  trotting  while  the  father 
walks.  A  similar  picture,  except  that  both  parties  are  running, 
is  presented  by  the  words,  "manu  parvum  nepotem  trahit," 
2.  320.     Compare  also  Stat.  Tkeb.  5.  Ul : 

"  audet  iter  magnique  sequeiis  vestigia  mutat 
Herculii,  et  tarda  quamvia  ae  mole  forenlom 
viz  nirm  tener  atqual  Hylas." 


Horn. 

Od.  15.  Z50  : 

votls  yaf  ■ 

tr&poi  cqoi  *n  /u-yapou  htituAAb, 

*,pt«\tw 

Jurewf,  a/ia  TpajcimKTa  topa(t 

■">*  ■«»  "y 

Uf?   fit.  FWI'    0  »'  VP»  popi"  m">» 

oA^m,  turn 

npaa^Tt  ««■'  sAAo^om  **l)p«*o 

SU.  4. 

30: 

.     "  dextim  laevaqne  tnthttntut 

pun,  mm 

aequo  comitantti  ordiur,  niti.'' 

Val.  Flftcc. 

1.  704 : 

"  acrienna  volucer  rum  Daedal u«  . 

prosiliiit,  i 

nxtaque  eemei  brtfioriiat  alii." 

Seiiec.  od  Mareiam,  11 .-  "  lluo  [ad  mortemj  omnia  ista  quae  i 
foro  Utigat,  in  theatrie  desidet,  in  templis  precatur  turba,  d 
gradu  vadit"  [i.e.,  some  quicker,  some  slower,  some  i 
some  running]. 

Skqcitdr  pathem  [lulus]  ;  pone  subit  coviux. — lulus  h 
his  hand  in  Aeneas'?,  and  sequituk  haud  passibus  aequis,  e 
along  with  Aeneas,  keeps  company  with  Aeneas  :  Creusa  i 
follows  behind  both.     This  meaning,  viz.,  to  go  along  v 
accompany  as  an  inferior,  to  follow  the  lead  of,  without,  \ 
ever,  being  actually  behind,  is  a  very  com 
See  Senec,  Sippol.  SUU  (Theseus  speaking 
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729-759. 

SUSPENSUM — AUKAS 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  738). 

fato  ne  I  Pal    D  U.    DI  Ven.,  1471  and  1475 ;  Mod. ;  R.  Steph. ; 
P.  Manut. 

fatone  D  W.  HI  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ; 
Wagn.  (Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.). 

fato  est  III  Peerlk. ;  Dietsch  ;  Lad. 

fato  Ml  IH  Ribbcck. 

VAX.  LECT.  (vs.  755). 
ASIMO  SIMUL  I  Med. 

aximos,  smuL  HI  P.  Manut.  ;  LaCerda  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil. ;  Heyn. ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (cd.  Heyn.) 

AN1M0,  simul  I  Pal.  (animo*  •  simul).  Ill  Voss;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Wagn. 
(Lect.  Virg.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 

Suspensum,  "  8ollicitllm,,,  Servius,  Heyne.  No ;  suspexsum  is 
not  "  sollicitum,"  equivalent  to  anxious,  uneasy ;  but  suspended, 
hung  between  hope  and  fear,  and  so  irresolute,  undecided,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  go  on  or  stop.  See  Remm.  on  2.  114,  and  3.  372. 
Heu  !  MisEKo,  &c,  .  .  .  incertum  (vss.  738-740). — "  Ex- 
cusationes  istae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur;  aut  ad  deos  et 
fata,  quae  eripuerunt ;  aut  ad  Aeneam,  qui  non  potuit  ani- 
madvertere  ;  aut  ad  Creusam,  quae  disparuit  subsistens,  errans, 
sedens  prae  lassitudine,"  La  Cerda.  "  Coniux  [mihi]  misero 
krepta  creusa  fatone  sunsxiTiT,  an  errant  de  via,  an 
lassa  resedit,"  Heyne  ;  approved  of  both  by  Wunderlich 
and  Forbiger.  "  Musste  sie  nach  dem  willen  des  scjiicksals 
stehen  bleiben,  urn  von  den  feinden  getodtet  zu  werden,"  Lade- 
wig.  I  agree,  however,  entirely  with  Servius  :  "  fato  erepta 
creusa,  substitute  erravitnk  via."     Aeneas  is  certain  of 


*  Ribbcck  ha*  omitted  the  puiut. 
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one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  Creusa  was  misero 
fato  erepta.  How  it  happened  that  she  was  miseko  fato 
erepta  was  entirely  unknown  to  him — remained  wrapt  in 
obscurity ;  it  might  have  been  that  she  had  stopped  short,  being 
afraid  to  go  on,  or  that  she  had  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had 
grown  weary,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  He  could  not  tell  in  which 
of  these  three  possible  ways  it  had  happened ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

FaTOXE    EREPTA    CREUSA    SUBSTITIT  =  SUBST1TITXE    CREUSA 

erepta  fato,  exactly  as  10.  668  :  "  tanton*  me  crimine  dignum 
duxisti"  =  "duxistine  me  dignum  tanto  crimine/ '  not  only 
fatone  and  "tanton',"  but  substitit  and  "  duxisti"  occupying 
the  same  positions  both  in  their  respective  verses  and  respective 
sentences.  See  Bern,  on  " Pyrrhic  connubia  servas?"  3.  319. 
Misero  fato  erepta. — " Mihi  misero  erepta  fato,"  Heyne, 
Wunderlich,  De  Bulgaris,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Conington.  I 
have  two  reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  misero  certainly 
belongs  to  fato,  and  not  to  "  mihi "  understood :  First,  the 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  miser  is  applied 
to  the  speaker  in  the  third  case,  as  Eel.  2.  58 :  "  hen !  heu ! 
quid  volui  misero  mihi  ?"  Aen.  2.  70  :  "  aut  quid  iam  misero 
mihi  denique  restat?"  Aen.  10.  &W  :  "heu!  nunc  misero  mihi 
demum  exitium  infelix."  Seeing  that  our  author  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  supply  the  personal  pronoun  to  "misero  "  in  these 
instances,  in  which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  omission,  and  yet  has  not  supplied  it  in  our  text  where 
there  was  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  near  vicinity  of  fato, 
I  conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  at  all  to  be  supplied,  and 
that  the  adjective  really  belongs  (as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to 
do)  to  the  substantive  expressed ;  compare,  only  three  lines  pre- 
ceding, 

hic  mihi  xkocio  aron  trepido  male  xvmen  amicim 

( -OXFl's AM    BKIl'l'IT    M EXTEM. 

And  secondly,  fato  erepta,  without  the  addition  of  misero, 
means  died  a  natural  death  (see  Livy,  3.  50 :  "  quod  ad  se  atti- 
neat,  uxorem  sibi  fato  ereptam  ;"  also  Acn.  £.  696  and  Rom.)  ; 
with  the  addition  of  misero,  fato  erepta  means  died  a  r  in /rut 
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death,  the  only  kind  of  death  which  can  be  meant  by  Aeneas. 
Compare  Aen.  fr.  20 :  "  ?nisen  post  fata  Sychaei."  Aen.  1.  225%: 
"  crudelia  secum  fata  Lyci,"     Aen.  !f.  696  : 

.     .     .    "  pcribat 
scd  miser  a  ante  diem  subitoque  accensa  furore." 

Defuit  (vs.  744),  well  opposed  to  venimus  ;  the  two  words 
of  so  opposite  significations  corresponding  exactly  to  each  other, 
not  merely  prosodiacally,  but  in  emphasis  arising  from  position, 
each  being  last  word  of  its  own  clause,  first  word  of  its  own 
verse,  and  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel.  See  Bern,  on 
"  ora,"  2.  247,  and  compare  "  substitit,"  2.  243. 

Et  riirsus  catot  obiectare  periclis. — Compare  Bibl. 
Sacr.  [Vulg.]  4-  Begum,  25.  27 :  "  Subl&vavit  Evilmerodach  rex 
Babylonis,  anno  quo  regnare  coeperat,  caput  Ioachin  regis  Iuda 
de  carcere." 

Simul  irsA  silentia  terrent. — So  Tacitus  (Hist  3.  8U), 
not  less  finely  of  Vitellius :  "In  palatium  regreditur,  vastum 
desertumque  .  .  .  ferret  solitudo  et  tacentes  foci"  Compare  also 
Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina  : 

u  es  schrtekt  mich  eelbst  das  wesenlosc  sehweigen** 

Si  forte  pedem,  si  forte  tulisset. — Compare  Ovid,  Heroid. 
13.  164 : 

"  s'urt  quod  hou  timeo!  the  superstca  eiis." 

Exsuperant  flammae,  furit  aestus  ad  attras. — See 
Schiller,  Wilhehn  Tell,  act  5,  sc.  1 : 

"  die  flaninie  prassclnd  schon  zum  himmel  sohlug." 

Auras,  the  sky  ;  exactly  as  EcL  1.  57 : 

*'  hinc  alta  aub  nipe  canet  frondator  ad  auras;** 

and  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  p.  199  :  "  quid  incestis  aperis  Titanibus 
auras?"  in  both  which  passages  "auras"  is  the  sky;  in  the 
former,  as  in  our  text,  literally  and  simply  the  sky,  in  the  latter 
the  sky  figuratively,  /.  e.,  the  upper  world,  on  which  the  sky 
looks  down  and  shines,  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  world  to 
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whioh  the  Titans  are  condemned  and  on  which  the  sky  never 
looks  down  or  shines.     Compare  also  Ovid,  10.  178 : 

"  quern  prius  aerias  libratum  Phoebus  in  aura* 
mint,  et  oppositas  disiecit  pondere  nubos  ;" 

and  Val.  Flacc.  6.  56 : 

•    .     .     "  tandem  dulces  iam  cassus  in  auras 
rospioit,  ac  nulla  caelum  reparabile  gaza," 

in  the  former  of  whioh  passages  "  auras/'  simply  and  literally 
the  sky,  is  repeated  with  a  slight  variation  in  "  nubes,"  and  in 
the  latter  of  which  passages  "  auras,"  simply  and  literally  the 
sky,  is  repeated  with  a  similar  slight  variation  in  "  caelum." 


769-779. 

1MPLEVI— OLYMPI 


Implevi  .  .  .  vocavi. — Compare  Orpheus  calling  on  Eury- 
dice  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  and  Pope's  fine  imitation  {Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia!*  Day)  : 

"  Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rung." 

Inpelix  simulacrum  (ipsius  creusae)  theme ;  ipsius  umbra 
creusae,  first  variation ;  nota  maior  imago,  second  variation. 

Simulacrum,  likeness,  image,  facsimile,  nothing  more.  Com- 
pare Cioero,  de  Invent.  Rhet.  2.  1  (of  Zeuxis) :  "Helenae  se 
pingere  timutecrum  velle  dixit." 

Et  nota  maior  imago. — It  is  the  beholder's  fear  makes  the 
ghost  appear  larger  than  life.  The  real  living  Esmeralda,  taken 
for  her  own  ghost  by  Claude  Frollo,  appeared  to  be  above  her 
usual  size,  Victor  Hugo,  Not.  Dame,  9.  1 :  "  Elle  lui  parut  plus 
grande  que  lorsqu'  elle  vivait."     To  a  not  very  dissimilar  fear 
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is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  the  notion  of  the  superior  size  of  the 
gods,  if  not,  with  Lucretius,  the  very  notion  of  gods. 

Sic  affari,  theme  ;  curas  his  demere  dictis,  variation. 

"  Fas,  fatum ;  '  non  fatum,  neo  interpres  fati,  Iupiter/  M 
Wagner  (Pracst.),  following  Heinsius.  And  so  Forbiger,  who 
adds :  "  Ceterum  ad  fas  non  supplendum  verbum  est,  sed  iungen- 
dura  fas  sinit."  So  also  Voss,  Thiel,  and  Conington.  Neither 
the  meaning  of  fas,  nor  the  structure.  (1),  not  the  meaning 
of  fas,  for  how  would  that  meaning  answer  for  Sinon,  where  he 
says,  verse  157 : 

11  fa 8  mihi  Graiorum  sacrata  resolvere  iura, 
fas  odi&ee  viroa,  atque  omnia  ferrc  sub  auras, 
si  qua  tegunt"  P 

How  would  it  answer  for  Aeolus  where  he  says  to  Juno,  1.  81 : 
"mihi  iussa  capessere  fas  est  ?"  How  would  it  answer,  verse 
402,  for  "heu  nihil  invitis  fas  quenquam  fidere  divis?"  or  for 
3.  55,  where  Polymnestor 

"/</*  omnc  abrumpit,  Polydorum  obtnincat,  &e.," 

or  how  would  it  answer  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  places  in 
which  our  author  has  used  the  word  ?  No,  no  ;  fas  is  here  as 
everywhere  divine  sanction,  permission,  license,  and  differs  from 
licet  only  in  being  more  solemn  and  referring  always  to  the 
permission  granted  by  laws  above  human.  While  fatum  is 
positive  and  obligatory,  fas  is  permissive  and  optional ;  while 
fatum  is  what  must  happen,  fas  is  what  may.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  fas  being  equivalent  to  fatum,  it  is  as  directly 
opposed  to  it  as  permission  is  to  obligation,  as  may  to  must.  To 
do  anything  except  according  to  fas  involved  responsibility 
and  punishment,  to  do  anything  except  according  to  fate  was 
impossible.  The  relation  of  fas  was  to  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  act  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  the  relation  of  fatum  was  to 
the  physical  occurrence.  The  same  act  could  therefore  be,  and 
in  the  case  of  every  great  crime  actually  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  contrary  to  fas  and  according  to  fatum;  ex.  gr., 
Polymnestor  murdering  Polydorus  "  abrumpit  omne  fas,"  while 
he  is  all  the  time  only  fulfilling  fatum.    (4),  nor  is  the  struo- 
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ture  fas  sinit,  because  the  sin  it,  the  permission,  the  lawfulness, 
is  contained  in  the  very  notion  fas.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible for  fas  to  permit,  fas  itself  being  permission.  The 
structure  is  fas  est,  exactly  as  the  structure  is  "  fas  est"  both 
at  Terse  157  and  verse  158,  quoted  above ;  as  it  is  "  fas  est," 
Georg.  h-  358  :  "  'fa*  illi  litnina  divum  tangere/  ait ;"  and  as 
it  is  "  fas  est,"  4.  350 :  uet  nos  fas  extera  quaerere  regna."  Nor 
is  fas  est  only  the  true  structure,  it  is  also  the  most  emphatic ; 
the  pause  after  fas  throwing  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  that 
word  (see  Bern,  on  2.  247),  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  struc- 
ture fas  sinit  furnishes  us  with  a  sing-song  line  in  which  there 
is  no  prominent  or  emphatic  word.  Nor  is  the  structure  only 
the  most  emphatic ;  it  affords  also  the  most  elegant  line  and 
most  aooording  to  our  author's  usual  manner  (see  Bern,  on  3.  2) ; 
fas  and  aut  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  olymfi  not  being 
two  permissive  authorities,  fate  and  fate's  interpreter,  Jupiter, 
but  one  permissive  authority  only,  viz.,  Jupiter,  the  permission 
being  expressed  in  fas,  and  more  fully  explained  and  set  out  in 
ille  sinit  superi  regxator  olympi  :  in  other  words,  fas  being 
the  theme,  of  which  ille  sinit  superi  regxator  olympi  is  the 
variation.  (See  Rem.  on  1.  550).  If  I  may  use  a  very  fami- 
liar illustration,  Creusa  says  to  Aeneas,  "  you  are  not  allowed, 
Jupiter  will  not  permit  it,"  as  a  little  sister  says  to  her  little 
brother,  or  a  little  schoolgirl  to  a  little  schoolboy,  "  you  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that ;  papa  (or  the  master)  will  be  angry  at  you." 
See  Bern,  on  "fata  obstant,"  6.  438,  and  on  "  immortale  fas," 
9.95. 
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781-784. 

ET  TEKRAM  HESPERIAM  VENIES  UBI  LYDIUS  ARVA 
INTER  OPIMA  VIRVM  LENI  FLUIT  AGMINE  TYBRIS 
1LL1C  RES  LAETAE  REGNUMQUE  ET  REGIA  CONIUX 
PARTA  TIBI  LACRYMAS  DILECTAE  PELLE  CREUSAE 


Ubi  lydius,  &c. — Coinp.  Schiller,  Wilhehn  Tell,  act  2,  bc.  2  : 
"  wo  jetzt  die  Muotta  zwischen  wiesen  rinnt." 

Arya  opima. — "  Terra  fertilis,"  Donatus.  "  Fruitful  fields," 
Surrey.  No;  opimus  is  not  fruitful,  but  in  prime  condition  ; 
in  that  condition,  sciz.,  of  which  fruit  fulness  is  the  consequence. 
Land  is  opima  (in  prime  condition,  or  oftfie  best  quality)  before 
it  bears,  and  even  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it ;  it  is  not  fruitful 
until  it  bears.  Accordingly,  both  adjectives  are  applied  by  Cicero 
(de  imp.  Pomp.  6)  to  one  and  the  same  land :  "  regio  opima  et 
fertilis  ;"  and  the  opima  arva  of  Virgil  are  exactly  the  irieipa 
apovpa  of  Ilonier,  //.  18.  5^1 ;  Od.  2.  328,  and  the  iruipa  of 
Find.  Nem.  1.  1/+  : 

.     apurrtvouraw  (VKaprov  x^ovos 
SiKcA.tcu'  irittpav. 

Opimus  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  when  applied  to  ani- 
mals :  viz.,  in  prime  condition ;  not,  as  incorrectly  stated  by 
Gesner,  and  even  by  Forcellini,  fat  (pinguis);  fatness  being 
only  one  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  entitle  an  animal  to  be 
styled  opimus.  This  primitive  sense  of  opimus  (to  which  its 
meanings  in  the  expressions  spolia  opima,  opima  facun- 
dia,  &c,  are  but  secondary),  is  expressed  in  French  by  the 
phrase  "  en  bon  point." 

Dryden  has  had  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
giving  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  substituting 
at  once,  for  the  Virgilian  thought,  whatever  idea,  suited  ad 
vaptum  culyi,  came  first  into  his  mind  : 
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"  where  gentle  Tiber  from  his  bed  beholds 
the  flowery  meadows  and  the  feeding  fold*." 

Virgil  is  innocent  of  all  but  the  first  three  words. 

Arva  inter  opima  virum. — With  Heyne  I  refer  virum  to 
arva,  and  not  with  Burmann  and  Foroellini  to  opima  :  (1), 
because  Virgil,  on  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has  used  the 
word  opimus,  has  used  it  absolutely.  (*),  because  opimus 
in  the  forty  examples  of  its  use  quoted  by  the  industry  of 
Foroellini  stands  absolute  in  thirty-eight,  and  only  in  two  is 
connected  with  a  case,  which  case  is  not  the  genitive,  but  the 
ablative.  (3),  because,  even  though  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
"Virgil,  or  of  other  good  authors,  to  join  opimus  to  the  geni- 
tive, the  phrase  opima  virum  were  neither  elegant  nor  poetic, 
and  had  besides  not  failed  to  recal  to  a  Roman  reader  or  hearer 
the  "  segetes  virorum"  of  Cadmus,  than  which  no  allusion  could 
have  been  more  mal-a-propos — Manil.  3.  8 : 

"  Colchida  nee  referam  vendentem  regna  parentis, 
ot  lacerum  fratrem  stupro,  segetetque  virorum, 
taurorumque  truces  flammas,  vigilemque  draconem." 

(4),  because  opima,  taken  absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  plain  intention  of  the  apparition,  viz.,  to  recommend  Hes- 
peria  to  Aeneas ;  taken  in  connexion  with  virum,  contradicts 
that  intention,  a  country  being  the  less  eligible  to  new  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  whioh  it  is  already  opima  virum.  [&],  be- 
cause we  have  (Aen.  10. 1U1) : 

.    .    .     "  ubi  pinguia  culta 
exercentque  viri,  Pactolosque  irrigat  auro," 

where  not  only  the  structure,  rhythm,  and  thought  correspond 
with  those  of  our  text,  but  even  the  separate  word — "  ubi "  being 
the  same  in  both,  and  "pinguia  "  answering  to  opima,  "  culta" 
to  arva,  "viri"  to  virum,  "Pactolos"  to  tybris,  and  "irri- 
gat" to  fluit.  And,  (©),  because  in  the  account  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy,  8.  63  (where  we  cannot  but  suppose  our 
text  was  present  in  a  lively  manner  to  our  author's  mind),  it  ib 
"pinguia  culta." 

Arva  virum,  as  "saecula  virum,"  Georg.  2.  29o. 
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Lex j  fi.uit  agmixe. — It  18  difficult  to  determine  in  which 
of  three  possible  senses  "agmen"  is  here  to  be  understood  ; 
whether  in  the  sense  of  a  body  consisting  of  several  parts  and 
in  motion,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  body  consisting  of  several  parts, 
considered  abstractedly  from  its  motion,  or  in  the  sense  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  considered  abstractedly,  no  matter  whether 
consisting  of  several  parts  or  not. 

If  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  have  the  picture  presented 
to  us  of  the  innumerable  waters  which  make  up  the  Tiber  stream 
inarching  quietly  and  in  good  order  through  the  country,  the 
very  picture,  only  less  detailed,  which  we  have  at  9.  23,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Nile  : 

4 '  iamque  omnia  campis  cxereitus  ibat  aportis 


ecu  septem  surgens  scdatis  ammbus  altu* 
per  taciturn  Ganges,  aut  pingni  flumine  Kilu* 
wan  refluit  campis  ct  iam  sc  condidit  alveo. 


»* 


If  in  the  second  sense  we  have  the  same  picture,  the  motion  of 
the  compound  body,  the  "  agmen "  being  expressed  not  as  in 
the  former  case  twice,  viz.,  both  by  agmtxe  and  by  flu  it,  but 
by  fluit  alone.  If  in  the  third,  we  have  no  longer  the  picture 
of  the  waters  composing  the  river,  but  only  of  the  river  alone 
flowing  with  gentle  march,  as  Steph.  Byz.  (of  the  river  Parthe- 
nius)  :  Cia  to  liptfiaiov  km  wapOevwStc  tov  pevfiarog' 

<ds  cuca\a  trpopttav  us  a&pvj  irap$€VOs  titrt. 

It  is  in  the  last  of  these  senses,  as  the  simplest,  I  think  our 
author  has  used  the  expression  agmixe  in  our  text ;  and  Servius 
is  right  in  his  gloss  :  "  lexi  agmixe,  leni  impetu."  Compare 
2.  212  :  "  Illi  agmine  eerto  Laocoonta  petunt,"  where  "  agmine 
certo"  is  mre  and  steady  march,  and  where  Servius  is  again  right 
in  his  gloss,  "  itinere,  impetu^'  See  Eem.  on  2.  212.  That 
agmixe  in  our  text,  no  less  than  at  verse  212  of  this  book,  refers 
to  motion  only,  and  not  at  all  to  composite  nature  or  aggrega- 
tion, is  shown  further  by  the  application  by  Silius,  14.  442,  of 
agmen  to  the  motion  of  a  simple  unoompounded  body  : 

.     .     .     "tromulo  venit  agm'iue  mrm**, 
vt  Xeptunicolac  transverbcrat  ora  Toloiiis." 
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Dilectae,  not  merely  fared,  but  fared  by  choice  or  preference. 
An  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  enables  us  to 
observe  the  consolation  which  Creusa  ministers  to  herself  in  the 
delicate   opposition   of  dilectae  creusae   to    regia    coniux 

PARTA. 


785-802. 


XOX  EGO — DIEM 


VAE.  IECT.  (vs.  794;. 

sorco  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  HI  Serr. ;  Ven.  1470 ;  Aldus  (1 314) ;  P.  Manut. 

fumo  HI  Macrob.  Sat.  4.  •>;  Manil.  1.  822;  Wakefield.    Compare  Aen. 
5.740;  Gtorff.  ;.  /t99. 

0  Vat.,  Bom.,  Fir.,  St.  Gall. 


Xon  ego  .  .  .  nurl's.     Compare  Shakespeare,  Anton.  andCleop., 
act  5,  8c.  2  (Cleopatra  speaking)  : 

.    .     .     "  know,  sir,  that  I 
will  not  wuit  pinioned  at  your  master's  court, 
nor  once  be  chastised  with  the  sober  eye 
of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
and  show  mc  to  the  shouting  varlotry 
of  censuring  Rome  ?  " 

Xox  ego  aspiciam,  alt  i bo  ;  just  as  3.42 :  "  non  Troia  tulit, 
aut  cruor  hie  manat."  In  both  of  these  places  our  modern  idiom 
would  use  (as  Shakespeare,  in  the  passage  just  quoted)  the  nega- 
tive not  the  affirmative  conjunction. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  &c,  .  .  .  imago  (v8s.  790-793) : 


<« 


this  having  said,  she  left  me  all  in  tears, 

and  minding  much  to  speak;  but  she  was  gone, 

and  subtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 

Thrice  raught  I  with  mine  arms  to  accoll  her  neck : 
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thrice  did  my  hands*  vain  hold  the  image  escape, 

like  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  flying  dream. 

So,  night  spent  out,  return  I  to  my  feres : 

and  there,  wondering,  I  find  together  swarmed 

a  new  number  of  mates,  mothers,  and  men : 

a  rout  exiled,  a  wretched  multitude, 

from  each-where  flock  together,  prest  to  pass 

with  heart  and  goods  to  whatsoever  land 

by  sliding  seas  me  listed  them  to  lead. 

And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 

of  lusty  Ide,  and  brought  the  dawning  light ; 

the  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gates  boset : 

of  help  there  was  no  hope.    Then  gave  I  place, 

took  up  my  sire,  and  hasted  to  the  hill." 

Such  are  the  concluding  words  of  Surrey's  translation  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid  ;  such  the  sweet,  chaste  voice,  which 
the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  ruffian  king  silenced  for  ever, 
at  the  age  of  thirty — "  diis  aliter  visum."  And  this,  let  the 
reader  observe,  is  blank  verse  in  its  cradle ;  before  it  has  acquired 
the  sinewy  strength,  the  manly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous 
port,  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Let  him,  further,  compare 
these  lines  with  the  corresponding  rhymes  of  Dryden,  and  then 
hear  with  astonishment  (astonishment  at  the  unequal  rewards 
of  human  deservings)  that  Surrey's  biographer  (Dr.  Nott) 
deems  it  praise  to  compare  him  with  that  coarse  and  reckless 
writer ;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson,  and  even  Milton,  was  so  little 
aware,  not  of  his  merits  only,  but  almost  of  his  existence,  that 
the  former  writes  in  his  life  of  Milton,  "  The  Earl  of  Surrey  is 
said  [is  said .']  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  without 
rhyme ; "  and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for 
his  great  poem  the  (perhaps)  only  praise  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled, that  it  is  "  the  first  example  in  English  of  ancient  liberty 
recovered  to  heroic  poem  from  the  troublesome  and  modern  bond- 
age of  rhyming."  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  Surrey 
"  of  the  deathless  lay,"  and  has  not  access  to  Dr.  Nott's  life  of 
him,  will  find  a  passing  mention  of  him  in  Fitztravers'  song  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  where  Sir  W.  Scott  only  too  little 
admires  and  pities  the  unhappy  youth,  only  too  little  execrates 
the  savage  English  Commodus  (^ant.  (>.  20) : 
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"  thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !  Heaven  repay 
on  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line, 
the  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

the  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder' d  shrine, 
the  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine ! " 

Deseruit  (791). — Observe  the  tender  reproach  contained  in 
-this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not  of  Greusa  (on 
-^hom  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the  poet  is  careful  not  to 
-fthrow  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation),  but  of  the  appari- 
tion, against  which  it  falls  harmless,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
expresses  the  bereavement  of  Aeneas,  and  his  affection  towards 
Uiis  wife,  as  strongly,  nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been 
spoken  directly  of  Creusa  herself.  How  the  word  must  have 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Dido!  Deseruit,  deserted;  therefore 
Heft  him  free  to  form  a  new  attachment. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum,  &c. — Com- 
~jpxre  Dante,  Purgat.  2.  80 : 

"  tre  volte  dietro  a  lei  le  niani  avvinsi, 
©  tante  mi  tornai  con  ewe  al  petto.'' 

ZPifferent  but  no  less  striking,  no  less  affectionate,  is  the  cognate 
"thought  of  Saint  Ambrose,  ("  De  exoessu  fratris  sui  Satyri," 
H.  19) :  "  0  amplexus  miseri,  inter  quos  exanimum  corpus  obri- 
^uit,halitus  supremus  evanuit !  stringebam  quidem  brachia,  sed 
iam  perdideram  quern  tenebam." 

The  Davideis,  that  wild,  unequal,  and  irregular,  but  highly 
poetic,  effusion  of  the  neglected  Cowley,  is  a  paraphrase,  and  in 
"many  places  almost  a  translation,  of  the  two  first  books  of  the 
-Aeneid.   The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  ("  qui  fait  d'un  vain  pupitre  un 

seoond  Ilion,"  Lutrin,  e.  1)  is  a  very  elegant,  witty  and  amusing 

'parody  of  the  second. 

Opibus  (vs.  799). — No  English  word,  perhaps,  comes  so  near 

to  the  use  of  opes  as  means.    The  word  is  used  in  precisely  the 

same  sense,  1.  575 : 

"  auxilio  tutos  dimittam,  opibu*q\ie  iuvabo," 

and  1.  367  (where  see  Rem.]' :  "  portantur  avari  Pygmalionis  open 
pelago."     In  all  the  three  places  opes  is  the  money,  clothes, 
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provisions,  furniture,  guides,  and  means  of  transport,  and  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds,  necessary  for  a  long  journey;  and  in  two  of 
the  plaoes,  viz.,  in  our  text  and  at  1.  367,  not  only  for  a  long 
journey,  but  for  founding  a  colony  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Ducebat  diem  (vs.  802)  is  a  translation,  no  doubt,  of  the 
preceding  Luoifer,  or  ^cuir^ooo?. 

The  compliment  which  Lucifer  paid  to  the  sun  every  morn- 
ing, thus  ushering  him  in  and  introducing  him  to  the  world, 
was  duly  paid  back  by  the  suii  to  Hesperus  every  evening, 
Eurip.  Ion,  1U8  (ed.  Fix)  : 

imrous  fitv  17A.au/  cs  TfAturcuav  $\oya 
HAtor,  *<p*\Kwv  XafxrpQv  Efxtpov  <ftaos. 


AENEIDEA. 


in. 

1-4. 

POSTQUAM  RES  ASIAE  PRIAMIQUE  EVERTERE  GENTEM 
1MMERITAM  VISUM  SUPERIS  CECIDITQUE  8UPERBUM 
ILIUM  ET  OMNIS  HUMO  FUMAT  NEPTUNIA  TROIA 
DIVERSA  EXILIA  ET  DESERTAS  QUA  ERE  RE  TERRAS 


Res  asiae. — Res,  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  power,  is  a  literal 
translation  into  Latin  of  the  Greek  wpaypara,  as  Herod.  1.  46  : 
Mcra  Se  n  Aarvaytto  tov  Kva^apsw  ^ye/novtrj  KaraipiQuaa  wo 
Kvpov  tov  Kapfivtreu)  *ca<  ra  Ttvv  Utpatwv  Trprjy  fxara  av£avo- 
fitva  .  .  .  where  nprjypaTa  is  power. 

Ceciditque  superbum,  &c,  .  .  . — Troia,  a  repetition  not 
only  in  thought,  but  in  expression  and  structure,  of  2.  624  : 

"  turn  vero  omne  mihi  visum  considers  in  ignos 
Mum,  et  ex  imo  verti  Neptunia  Troia.19 

In  both  places  "  Ilium,"  owing  to  its  position  (see  Rem.  on  2. 
247),  is  emphatic,  and  "  Neptunia  Troia "  is  its  complement. 
The  structure  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  Virgil's  habitual  structure. 
Compare  2.  778 : 

.     .     .     "  nee  te  hinc  comitem  asportare  Creusam 
fas,  aut  ille  sinit  superi  reanator  Olympi" 

where  see  Rem. 
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Diveksa  exilia. — "  Multi  ad  illud  referunt :  '  magnum 
quae  sparsa  per  orbem.'  Constat  namque  diversas  orbis  partes 
tenuisse  Troianos,  ut  Helenus  et  Antenor  :  Bed  melius  est  speci- 
ality boc  Aeneae  dare,  qui  compulsus  auguriis  est  diversas 
terras,  boc  est  in  diversa  regione  [codd.  b.  e.  e  reg.]  positas 
quaerere,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  *  Diversa  exilia,  desertae 
terrae,'  pro  terris  novis  ao  diversis,  longinquis,  inhabitandis," 
Heyne.  "  Feme  verbannungen,"  J.  II.  Voss.  "  Diversa, 
,  longinqua,  longe  remota,"  Gossrau.  "Diversa  exilia,  posi- 
tum  in  contraria  parte  orbis  terrarum  exilii  locum,"  Wagn. 
(1861).     "Diversa,  widely  removed  from  Troy,"  Conington. 

The  essence  of  this,  the  first,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  the 
Servian  interpretation  of  the  passage,  is  that  only  one  exile  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  that  exile  is  in  a  remote  or  contrary  part  of 
the  world  from  Troy.  The  interpretation  is  false  in  both  its 
parts,  (1),  because,  in  no  one  of  the  other  six-and-thirty  in- 
stances of  our  author's  use  of  the  term,  is  di  versus  applied  to 
a  plural  expressive  of  a  single  conception,  but  in  every  instance 
either  to  a  singular  expressive  of  a  single  conception,  or  to  a 
plural  expressive  of  plurality ;  ($),  because  it  remains  yet  to  be 
shown  that  in  any  one  of  these  six-and-thirty  instances  the  term 
is  used  in  any  other  than  its  well-established  sense  of  different ', 
divers,  diverse — the  two  latter  words  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  different,  divers  English  forms  of  the  identical  Latin 
word,  viz.,  divers-us.  Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed.  I  am 
not  going  to  drag  him  through  the  thirty-six  instances,  only 
through  one  of  them,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  requires  to  be 
informed  more  explicitly  than  he  is  informed  by  the  "  septem  " 
of  Georg.  £.  202,  that  the  "  diversa  ora  "  there  spoken  of  are  not 
one  single  mouth  in  a  remote  or  contrary  part  of  the  world,  but 
different,  divers  mouths,  mouths  opening  in  different  directions, 
divergent.  And,  (8),  on  account  of  the  exact  parallel,  Liv. 
42.  8  :  "  post  hanc  pugnam,  ex  diversa  fuga  in  unum  collecti 
Ligures,  quum  maiorem  partem  civium  amissam  quam  super- 
esse  cernerent  .  .  .  dediderunt  scse,"  where  any  doubt  that 
"diversa  fuga"  can  by  possibility  be  anything  else  than  flight 
in  different  direr/ ions,  scattered  flight,  is  removed  by  the  just 
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preceding  "  inde  terror  iniectus  LiguribiLS :  diceni  in  oranes 
partes  fugerunt."  The  diversa  exilia  of  our  text  is  there- 
fore to  be  understood  not  as  meaning  one  far  exile,  but  as 
meaning  different,  divers  exiles. 

What,  then  ?  What  are  these  divers,  these  different,  exiles  ? 
Are  they,  with  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  Aeneas's  own  exiles,  the 
successive  exiles  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  ?— "  Diversa  exilia  : 
exilia  Aeneae  haec  f uerunt.  Nam  Aeneas  venit  in  Chersone- 
flum,  Thraoiam,  Macedonian^  Arcadiam,  Cytheram,  Cretam, 
Epirum,  Siciliani  et  Africam."  I  think  not.  Desert  as  terras 
being,  as  I  shall  by-and-by  show,  not  any  specific  desert  lands, 
but  the  desert  lands  of  exile  generally,  diversa  exilia  are  not 
any  specific  exiles,  are  not  Aeneas's  own  several  special  exiles, 
they  are  divers  exiles  generally,  the  divers  exiles,  the,  if  I  may 
so  say,  divergent  exiles  from  a  central  point,  which  are  the  usual 
lot  of  the  conquered  nation,  and  which  were  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  lot  of  the  "gens  Dardania,"  scattered  over  the  wide 
world  ("magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem") ;  and  the  "  multi" 
of  Servius  (ed.  Lion)  ("  Multi  ad  illud  referunt  :  '  magnum 
quae  sparsa  per  orbem'  ")  are,  as  they  so  often  are,  nearer  right 
than  either  Servius  himself  or  Cynthius.  The  two  indefinite 
plurals,  exilia  and  terras,  are  thus  perfectly  in  place,  the  two 
clauses  of  the  verse  tally,  and  each  predicate  whilst  it  refers 
directly  to  its  own  subject  has  a  certain  indirect  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  other  predicate,  the  exiles  being  not  only  divers 
but  desert,  and  the  lands  not  only  desert  but  divers. 

In  whichever  way,  however,  we  interpret  the  passage,  there 
is,  as  so  often  happens  in  passages  of  Virgil,  a  defect  in  it.  If 
the  ordinary  interpretation  be  adopted:  if  diversa  exilia  be 
understood  to  be  the  precise  distant  exile,  and  desertas  terras 
the  precise  desert  land  for  which  Aeneas  is  bound,  whether 
Hesperia  or  any  other  precise  place  of  destination ;  or  if  with 
Cynthius  Cenetensis  diversa  exilia  and  desertas  terras  are 
Aeneas's  successive  attempts  at  settlement,  how  comes  it  that 
there  is  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  any  of  the  other  fugitives 
from  the  great  city  of  Troy  ?  How  comes  it  that  we  hear  no 
word  of  any  one  surviving  the  fall  both  of  the  empire  and 
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citadel  of  Priam  except  Aeneas  and  his  party,  not  one  word 
of  those  relics  of  the  vast  ruin  which  are  to  be  scattered  over 
the  whole  world? — those  relics  of  which  Aeneas  himself  ex- 
pressly informs  Dido  at  his  first  interview  that  he  and  the 
Trojans  with  him  formed  but  an  insignificant  moiety : 

"  non  opis  ost  nostrae,  Dido,  nee  quicquid  ubique  est 
gentis  Dardaniac  magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem." 

DlVERSA    EXILIA   ET    DESERTAS    QUAERERE    TERRAS,   whether 

understood  of  the  ultimate  settlement  or  of  the  various  attempts 
at  settlement  of  Aeneas  and  his  party,  is  but  «,  meagre  apodosis 
for  the  grand  and  imposing  protasis  : 

POSTQUAM  RES  A8IAE  PRIAMIQUE  EVERTERE  OENTEM 
IMMEHITAM  VISUM  SUFEKI8,  CECIDITQUB  BUPBRBUM 
ILIVM,  ET  OMNIS  IHJMO  FUMAT  NEPTUNIA  TROIA. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  divers  a  exilia  and  desertas  terras 
are  different  exiles  and  (different)  desert  lands,  and — not  Aeneas 
and  his  party  only,  but — all  the  survivors  of  Troy  form  the  sub- 
ject of  agimur,  we  have  indeed  a  more  worthy  apodosis,  and 
the  three  grand  first  verses  remind  us  less  of  the  mountain  in 
labour,  but  we  have  almost  instantly  afterwards  the  fugitives 
limited  to  Aeneas  and  his  party,  and  the  apodosis,  of  so  good 
promise  in  diversa  exilia  et  desertas  quaerere  terras, 
shrunk  like  a  Miltonic  devil  all  at  once  into  a  pigmy. 

The  defect — not,  so  far  as  I  see,  to  be  remedied  by  any  con- 
ceivable interpretation — must  only  be  acquiesced  in  like  any  other 
of  the  numerous  defects  of  the  work — most  of  them  defects  from 
which  no  work  of  the  magnitude,  and  especially  no  work  left 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  master — can  ever  be  expeoted  to 
be  entirely  free.  It  is  our  part,  if  we  are  wise,  to  enjoy  "the  good 
without  being  put  out  of  humour  by  the  inevitable  admixture 
of  bad ;  and,  regarding  the  Aeneid  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  rela- 
tive, or  sweetheart, 

44  be  to  its  faults  a  little  blind, 
and  to  its  virtues  very  kind  ; " 

and  accompany  all  the  fugitives  from  Troy  as  far  as  the  sea- 
shore on  their  way  to  divers  desert  exiles,  but  on  the  seashore 
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attach  ourselves  to  Aeneas  and  go  with  him  only  across  the 
deep— 

FEROE  EXUL  IN  ALTUM 
CVM  SOCIIS  KATOQUE,  PENATIBU8  ET  MAGNI8  DIS. 

Dbsertas. — The  commentators  have  vexed  themselves  about 
the  meaning  of  this  word :  "  Desertas  autem  a  Dardano  accipe. 
Nam  ubique  laudantur,  et  uberes  eas  esse  legimus,  ut  (1.  531) : 
*  atque  ubere  glebae,'  "  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  Cynth.  Cenetens.,  and 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.)  To  this,  as  usual,  too  literal  and  matter- 
of-fact  interpretation  the  objection  of  Dietsch  is,  as  I  think, 
unanswerable  :  "  quas  qui  desertas  ab  Dardano,  Troianae 
gentis  auctore,  intellexerunt,  Servius  et  Wagnerus,  secum  non 
reputasse  videntur  quantopere  sagacitate  aut  potius  divinatione 
Didonis  et  C&rthaginiensium  confideret  Aeneas,  si  eos  tenere 
putaret  quae  nondum  commemorasset,  et  nisi  ab  Apolline  cog- 
novisset,  ipse,  Dardani  progenies,  ignoraret" — an  objection  no 
less  applicable  to,  and  no  less  conclusive  against,  Servius's  still 
more  strange  and  untenable  alitor  :  "  aut  quas  et  tenuimus  et  de- 
seruimu8,  ut  Cretam  et  Thraciam." 

Next  in  order  comes  the  interpretation  of  Voss  :  "  '  desertae 
terrae*  sind  aus  dem  dunklen  orakelspruche  entlehnt,  wo  sie 
ode  lander  zu  heissen  scheinen,  und  nur  vom  Dardanus  ver- 
lassen  heissen,"  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  confute  when 
the  "  dunkel  orakelspruch "  "  wo  sie  ode  lander  zu  heissen 
scheinen  "  is  produced.  We  have  next  the  second  or  improved 
interpretation  of  Wagner  (1861)  :  "  Auguria  quae  Troianis 
obtigerant  ita  interpretabantur  ut  omnino  statuerent  terras 
quasdam  diversas  ac  desertas  petendas  esse,"  where  the  com- 
mentator, smarting  under  the  oastigation  of  Dietsch  ("  quas 
qui,"  &c,  above)  cries :  "peccari ;  desertas  is  not  'desertas  a 
Dardano' ;  it  is  desertas.  Aeneas  and  his  companions  under- 
stand themselves  to  be  sent  by  the  auguries  of  the  gods  in  search 
of  desertas  terras."  Of  the  amount  and  value  of  this  infor- 
mation let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Then  conies  Ribbeck's 
astounding  "  Novas  sedes  in  desertae  patriae  vicem  in  alia  patria 
quaerere ;"  and  then  Heyne's  so  much  nearer  approach  to  the 
truth  (I  mean,  of  course,  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth) 
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than  any  of  those  jet  mentioned :  "  Poeta  hoc  unum  agit  ut 
miserationem  inoveat."  So  much  nearer,  I  say,  for  even  the 
explanation  of  Heyne  is  still  far  from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  to 
excite  sympathy  by  a  knowingly  false  representation  had  been 
unworthy  of  the  poet,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  hero  (who, 
it  will  be  observed,  and  not  the  poet,  is  the  speaker),  and  is  not, 
in  fairness,  to  be  ascribed  to  either,  unless  in  the  case  that  au 
explanation  more  honourable  to  one  or  other  or  both  is  not  to 
be  arrived  at.  What,  then  ?  Has  Ladewig  at  last  arrived  at 
that  explanation  ?  Does  Aeneas  formally  contrast  the  home  he 
has  just  lost  with  that  in  store  for  him,  the  former  glowing  in 
the  bright  colours  rks  asiak,  priami  gentem,  superbum  ilium, 
neptunia  troia,  the  latter  deep  in  the  shade  of  diversa  exilia 
and  desert  as  terras  ? — "  Desertas  terras.  So  erscheint  dem 
scheidenden  Aeneas  die  neue  heimath  im  gegensatz  zu  dem 
innig  geliebten  superbum  ilium,"  Ladewig.  Impossible ;  he 
does  not  even  so  much  as  know  where  he  is  going — 

1NTEKTI  QIO  FATA  FKUANT,  VTU  SI  ST  RUE  DBTIK. 

How  could  he  who  has  no  fixed  destination,  who  does  not  know 
whither  the  fates  may  bring  him,  where  they  may  allow  him  to 
stop,  designate  his  new  home  as  desert  in  comparison  of  that 
which  he  has  left  ?  He  could  not,  and  does  not  do  so.  The 
"  terrae  desert ae  "  of  which  he  speaks  are  not  those  of  his  new 
home — he  lias  no  new  home — they  are  those  of  exile  generally, 
the  desert  lands  of  exile,  the  exile's  desert  lands.  It  is  not  with 
a  petty  contrast  of  the  old  home  of  Aeneas  and  his  companions 
with  the  new  home  which  the  fates  have  provided  for  them,  and 
for  which  they  are  bound,  the  poet  commences  his  third  book  ; 
it  is  with  the  retrospect,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  great  events  of 
the  preceding  book — the  overthrow  of  the  Asiatic  kingdom  and 
entire  stock  of  Priam,  the  fall  of  proud  Ilium,  and  the  smoking 
from  the  ground  of  all  Neptunian  Troy,  followed  by  the  prospect 
before  th<*  survivors  of  dispersion  and  lonely  exile.  The  notion 
of  homo,  of  the  home  lost  for  ever,  has  been  'entirely  omitted  ; 
that  was  too  touching  a  note  not  to  be  struck  by  the  poet,  and 
wo  have  it,  not  here  either  in  rks  asiak.  or  pju\mi  gentem,  or 
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supbebum  ilium,  or  neptunia  troia,  but  seven  lines  later,  in 
its  proper  place,  at  the  actual  parting  : 

LITTORA  CUM  PATRIAE  LACRYMAN8  PORTUSQUB  RELINQUO, 
ET  CAMPOS  UBI  TROIA  FUIT, 

with  the  superaddition  of  the  character  under  whioh  home  was 
left,  viz.,  that  of  an  exile  ;  and  not  merely  that  of  an  exile,  but, 
as  before,  that  of  an  exile  without  specific  destination  ;  that  of  an 
exile  who  had  yet  to  find  out  a  new  home  to  replace  the  old — 
feror  exul  in  ALTUM,  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  away  to  the  wide 
deep,  an  exile."  And  then  ?  what  then  ?  out  on  the  wide  deep 
he  makes,  of  course,  immediately  for  Hesperia  ?  Far  from  it. 
It  is  for  Thrace  he  makes,  and  there  he  begins  to  build,  and  is 
only  very  sorry  when  he  finds  the  gods'  auguries  do  not  allow 
him  to  remain,  but  send  him  back  the  very  way  he  came.  But, 
at  least,  he  then  steers  direct  for  Hesperia,  his  appointed  des- 
tiny, that  Hesperia  which,  in  comparison  of  the  home  he  has 
left,  he  expects  to  find  so  "  deserta  ?"  Not  one  word  of  it.  He 
is  totally  at  a  loss,  does  not  know  whither  in  the  world  to  turn, 
and  in  his  perplexity  goes  to  ask  the  oracle  in  Delos  : 

"  da  propriam,  Thymbraee,  domum  ;  da  mocnia  fessis, 
ct  genus  ct  mansuram  urbem 


quoin  sequiniur  ?  quove  ire  iubee  ?  ubi  ponere  sedee  ?" 

Sent  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle  in  search  of  his  ancient  mother 
("antiquam  exquirite  matrem"),  not  even  then  does  he  so  much 
as  guess  it  is  Hesperia  he  is  sent  to  ;  on  the  contrary,  guesses  it 
must  be  Crete,  and  hearing  accidentally  that  the  coasts  of  Crete 
are  clear  ("deserta,"  our  very  word),  and  therefore  Crete  the 
precise  place  for  settlers,  sets  off  without  more  ado  for  Crete, 
and  begins  to  build  there — 

.  .  "  avidus  in  tiros  optatac  molior  urbis, 
Pergaineumquu  vooo,  et  lactam  cognoniine  gentem 
hortor  araare  focos,  arcemquc  attollcre  tectis — '  * 

and  continues  to  build,  and  establish  himself  there,  till  the  visi- 
tation of  a  pestilence  makes  him  doubt  he  is  in  the  right  box  ; 
and,  advised  by  Anchises,  he  is  on  the  very  point  of  returning 
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all  the  way  to  Delos  to  inquire  more  particularly  of  the  oracle  : 

"  quam  fessis  finem  rebus  ferat ;  unde  laborem 
temptare  auxilium  iubeat ;  quo  vertere  curs  us," 

when  he  is  saved  the  trouble  by  the  apparition  of  the  Penates  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  who  inform  his  total  ignorance,  in  the  identical 
terms  in  which  the  total  ignorance  of  Dido  is  informed  by  Hio- 
neus  in  the  first  book,  that  there  is  a  certain  place  the  Greeks 
call  Hesperia,  an  ancient  country,  warlike  and  fruitful,  once 
cultivated  by  the  Oenotrians,  and  now  called  by  the  present 
inhabitants  Italy ;  and  add  that  this  is  the  proper  place  for 
them,  the  place  whence  Dardanus  and  Iasius  came,  and  they 
would  be  obliged  to  him  to  bring  them  thither — information 
which  calls  forth  the  remark  of  Anchises  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  name  either  of  Hesperia  or  a  kingdom  of  Italy 
mentioned  by  anyone  except  Cassandra,  whose  ravings  nobody 
minded.  But  as  those  then  supposed  ravings  had  since  turned 
out  to  be  oracles,  he  would  recommend  Phoebus's  advice  to  be 
followed,  and  Hesperia  searched  for  immediately. 

Hesperia,  therefore,  neither  at  their  setting  out  from  Troy 
nor  up  to  this  time  had  so  much  as  once  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  Trojan  fugitives;  and  there  can  by  no  possibility  be  either 
comparison  of  it  with  Troy,  or  allusion  of  any  sort  to  it  in  the 
word  desertas,  which  becomes  therefore,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course — not  to  speak  of  its  being  in  the  plural,  and  from  that 
circumstance  even  alone  more  probably  general  and  indefinite 
than  particular — descriptive  of  exile,  and  desertas  terras  the 
logical  predicate  of  exilia.  But  Aeneas  was  expressly  told  all 
about  Hesperia  by  the  shade  of  Creusa  at  the  close  of  the  first 
book,  and  just  before  leaving  Troy  ?  No  doubt ;  but  the  con- 
clusion to  be  thence  deduced  is  not  that  desertas  refers  to  that 
Hesperia  announced  by  Creusa  to  Aeneas — for  that  neither 
Hesperia  nor  other  fixed  goal  is  in  his  mind  at  all  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  not  only  by  the  immediately  subjoined 

1NCERTI  QUO  FATA  FERANT,  VBI  SI8TERE  DETUR, 

but  by  the  whole  narrative  of  his  wanderings — but  the  con- 
elusion  to  be  thence  deduced  is  that  the  narrative  of  the  third 
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book  is  inconsistent  with  and  contradictory  to  the  narrative  of 
the  second — an  inconsistency  and  contradiction  affording,  along 
with  some  others  of  a  like  kind,  a  better  ground  than  the  in- 
completeness of  a  few  individual  verses,  for  the  universal  and, 
no  doubt,  correct  opinion  that  the  Aeneid  is  an  unfinished  poem, 
one  which  its  author  was  prevented  by  a  premature  death  from 
thoroughly  reducing  into  order,  and  making  harmonious  with 
itself. 


6-34. 

ANTANDRO — AGRESTES 


Quo  fata  ferant,  theme ;  ubi  sistere  detur,  variation. 

Astandro. — Compare  Thucyd.  4.  52  :  AvravSpov  .  .  .  vavc 
re  yap  ivwopia  iji;  TroitiaOai  avroOtv,  ZvXwv  vwap\ovrtvv  tcai 
rife  lSqc  eiriicf i/ievi/c*  See  also  Strabo,  13.  606 ;  also  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  V.P.  2.  79  :  "Le  village  d'  Antandroa  conserve  encore 
son  nom  sans  auoune  alteration.  Le  port,  appele*  aujourd'hui 
Lidja,  est  excellent  et  met  a  l'abri  de  tous  les  vents.  C'est  la 
que  les  navires  et  les  bateaux  du  pays  viennent  charger  les  pro- 
duits  de  ces  riches  contrees,  ainsi  que  les  bois,  que  l'on  tire  du 
Gargare." 

Cum  relinquo  (vs.  10). — I  agree,  though  not  without 
considerable  hesitation,  with  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger,  and  the 
older  commentators,  against  Wagner  (ed.Heyn.)  andConington, 
that  not  et  pater  but  cum  relinquo  is  the  apodosis  to  vix 

PRIMA. 

Littora  cum,  &c, ...  ubi  troia  fuit. — In  the  more  trivial, 
no  less  than  in  the  more  important,  features  of  his  character, 
Aeneas  is  drawn  after  Jason  :  not  only  is  he  the  daring  adven- 
turer, the  intrepid  navigator,  the  faithless  seducer,  but  he  leaves 
home  weeping  (Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  534) : 

.     .     •     avrap  lij<rwv 
taKpvotis  yeuris  axo  xarpilos  ofifiar  «vc(Xck. 

See  Rem.  on  Aen.  £.  liJ  and  305. 
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Fuit  (vs.  11),  teas  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  Remm.  on 
1.  16,  and  2.  325. 

Hospitium  antiquum  troiae  (vs.  15). — Compare  Li  v.  5. 
28  (ed.  Walker)  :  "  Hospitium  cum  eo  senatusoonsulto  est  fac- 
tum." 

Fatis  inoressus  iniquis  (vs.  17),  exactly  as  10.  380 :  "  fatis 
adductus  iniquis."  In  both  places  "  iniquis  "  is,  as  so  often  else- 
where, unfair,  i.  e.,  treating  him  harshly  or  hardly. 

Aeneadasque,  &c,  .  .  .  taurum  (vss.  18-21). — Compare 
Aristoph.  Aces,  810 : 

I7EI26.      .  irpcarov  ovofia  rt\  iroAci 

0€<rdai  ti  fitya  km  K\tivoy>  ctra  rots  dtots 
Buffou  fitra  rojro. 

Sacra  dionaeae  matri  divisque  ferebam  (vs.  19) — (divae 
Vcneri,  matri  meae),  was  sacrificing  to  my  Dioftaean  mother, 
(divisque)  that  being  my  duty  to  heaven  :  was  performing  my  duty 
to  heaven  by  sacrificing  to  my  Dionaean  mother.  See  Rem.  on 
8.  103.  But  why  to  his  Dionaean  mother  on  this  occasion 
specially  ?  Because  he  was  building  a  city  on  the  seashore 
(verso  16,  littore  curvomoenia  prima  loco),  and  all  seashores 
were  sacred  to  Venus — comp.  Epigr.  Gaetulici,  Anthol.  Pal. 
5.17: 

Ayxtc^ou  pyyutvos  €Tri<rKoirc,  <Toi  Ta5«  irejuirw 

\pat(TTia  km  Aittjs  hwpa.  6urjiro\iris' 
avpioi  loviov  yap  ewi  irAarv  KVfia  Treprjvaj, 

(TrreuScoy  rj/xfTtprjs  koKttov  ts  Ettiodtris' 
ovpios  aAA*  tTciKafityov  cuoo  km  epoori  km  urrat, 

5e<riroTi  kcu  0a\afio>v,   Kvirpi,  km  r)'iova>v. 

Tlie  association,  therefore,  of  Venus  with  Jupiter  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  "  auspex  coeftorum  operum,"  was  peculiarly  proper. 

Nitentem  (vs.  20). — Here  not  sleek,  but  shining  white.  See 
preceding  Rem. 

Nitentem  caelicolum  regi  mactabam  . . .  taurum  (vs.  21). 
It  became  a  king  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull  to  Jupiter,  as  it  be- 
came a  queen  to  sacrifice  a  white  cow  to  Juno.  See  Julian, 
Epist.  to  Libanius  (Epistt.  Mat.  Or.)  :    tOvau  tw  Ait  /3a<nAtK<i>c 
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ravpov  XevKov.     Aen.  If.  60  : 

1 '  ipsa  tenens  dextra  patcram  pulcherriraa  Dido 
catidenti*  vaccac  media  inter  eornua  fimdit." 

Seneca,  Med.  56  : 

"  ad  regum  thalamos  n  umine  prospcro, 
qui  caelum  superi,  quique  regunt  fret  urn, 
adsint,  cum  populis  rite  faventibus. 
primus  sceptriferis  col  la  Tonantibus 
taunts  celt*a  ferat  tergdre  candido. 
Lucinam  niveifoemina  corpo+%* 
intentata  iugo  placet." 


Compare  also  Horn.  U.  2.  U02  : 


avrap  o  flow  i*p*wr*v  ava£  avZpwv  Ayajitfivwv 
xiova  xcvratTripov  vwcpficvfi  Kpoyitovi. 

Juvenal,  8.  155 : 

.     .     "  dum  lanatas,  torvumquc  iuvencum 
more  Numae  caedit  Iovti  ante  altaria." 

And  above  all,  the  petition  of  the  white  oxen  to  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Ammian,  25.  4 :  o<  XevKoi  /3o£c  Maptcut  tw 
Kaiaapi.      Av  ov  vticqaqC)  *?/u*ec  airtoXofitOa. 

Nymphas  agrestes  (vs.  34),  the  Hamadryads,  who  had  the 
trees  under  their  special  protection ;  see  Ovid,  Met.  8. 7ily  et  seqq., 
where  we  have  an  account  of  a  prodigy  similar  to  that  in  the 
text.  The  same  story,  scarcely  even  modernized,  cuts  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  Tasso's  collection  of  stolen  goods,  canto  13, 
st.  41. 
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36. 

RITE  SECUNDARENT  VISUS  OMENQUE  LEVARENT 


Rite  secundarent  visus  omenque  levarent. — Theme  and 
variation :  make  the  phenomenon  propitious  (i.  e.,  to  be  of  good 
omen)  and  take  aicay  bad  omen  {i.e.,  any  bad  omen  there  may 
have  been  in  the  phenomenon).  The  second  clause  is  a  varia- 
tion, not  a  repetition,  of  the  first,  because,  like  as  the  two 
thoughts  are,  they  are  not  exactly  the  same,  differ  from  eaoh 
other  in  the  whole  extent  in  which  taking  away  bad  differs 
from  conferring  good.  Inasmuch  as  the  taking  away  of  bad  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  always  more  urgent  and  necessary  than 
— usually  even  an  indispensable  preliminary  step  towards — the 
conferring  of  good,  the  second  clause  would,  in  the  natural, 
logical,  prosaic  order,  have  been  placed  first.  Our  poet,  how- 
ever, here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  has  thought  proper  to  invert 
that  order,  and  to  place  the  ultimate  object  first,  the  prelimi- 
nary step  last,  to  the  great  embarrassment,  if  not  to  the  total 
discomfiture,  of  his  reader,  unable  to  see  before  him  in  the  Cacus 
smoke  (see  8.  259)  in  which  he  finds  himself  suddenly  enveloped, 
without  resource,  except  to  cry  out :  "  varumv  irporspov,  cart 
before  horse  ! "  for  where  are  the  Herculean  arms  to  throw  about 
Virgil's  neck  and  throttle  him  on  the  spot,  or  who,  having  such 
arms,  would  so  use  them  ?  for  who  is  the  Hercules  to  leap  on 
Virgil  with  arms  and  legs  and  squeeze  him  to  death  on  the  spot? 
or  who,  being  the  Hercules,  would  do  so  ? 

Visits. — The  sight,  in  the  sense  of  apparition,  manifestation, 
phenomenon,  the  o^ce  and  the  fyaaua  of  the  Greeks;,  as 
Herodot.  1.  38  :  irpoi;  wv  rr\v  o^iv  ravrr\v  tov  re  yafiou  rot 
tovtov    tairtVGa    koi    twt    ra    7raoaXajuij3avofAtva    ovk    aTrontpitw. 

Aesch.  Pers.  516  (ed.  Schutz),  Atossa  speaking  : 

<as  KOLpra  /jLOt  tfcufMos  etirfKwjas  kokcl. 
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Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul  158k  (ed.  Fix)  : 

.     .     .     avas  8*  firifxiK*  arparos, 
atXirrov  curiSoiTcf  tic  0*wv  rivos 

Servius  ("pro  visa  ponit"),  Heyne  ("ostentum"),  Voss  ("die 
schau"),  and Conington  ("portent"),  are  right;  while  Ladewig 
("  meine  augen,  den  blick ")  is  altogether  wrong.  Compare 
3.  173 : 

"  talibus  attonitus  titit  et  voce  deorum ;" 

11.  271 : 

"  nunc  etiara  horribili  vim  portenta  sequuntur  ;" 

Lucan,  3.  38  : 

et  quid,'  ait,  *  vani  terremur  imagine  vistts  ?  '  " 


U    i 


Tacit.  Hist.  £.  8!f :  "  Iussa  numinis,  suos  Ptolomaeique  rism, 
ingruentia  mala,  exponit."  And  the  "di  visa  secundent"  of 
Lucan,  and  the  "  ut  visa  secundent "  of  Silius,  quoted  below. 

Secundarent  =  redderent  secundos.    Compare  Lucan, 
1.635: 

.     .     .    "  di  visa  Mcundent, 
et  fibris  sit  nulla  fides." 

Sil.  8.  124 :  "  ut  visa  secundent  ora  caelicolas."  Sil.  8.  227  : 
"nympha,  decus  generis,  .  .  .  felix  oblata  secundes."  See  Rem. 
on  "  seoundo,"  1.  160. 

Levarent. — "  Bonum  ao  leve  facerent,"  Servius,  Heyne, 
Voss  ("  mildern "),  Conington  ("  the  omen  was  apparently 
gravis,  Aeneas  asks  to  have  it  made  levis";,  Kappes  ("er- 
leichtern") — the  latter  defending  Servius,  and  arguing  at  some 
length  against  the  "defl*cterey  arertere,  abtcenden,  ablwMen"  of 
my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana  "  and  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage." 
Neither,  however,  the  arguments  of  Kappes  nor  the  weight  of 
authority  in  his  favour— except  Siipfle  alone,  there  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  in  mine — have  sufficed  to  shake,  in  the  least, 
my  opinion  that  Aeneas  does  not  pray  the  gods  to  make  the 
omen  light  or  mild,  or  easy  to  be  borne,  but  prays  them  to  take 
it  away,  to  undo  it,  to  do  away  with  it  entirely.  In  no  other 
sense  does  the  variation  harmonize  with  the  theme,  in  no  other 
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sense  does  omen  levarent  fill  up  and  give  body  and  colour  to 
the  general  sketch  or  outline,  rite  secundarent  visus;  and  in 
no  other  sense  does  the  prayer  agree  in  substance  with  the  prayer 
usual  on  such  occasions,  which— inasmuch  as  no  one  who  can 
help  it  compounds  or  compromises  with  evil,  but  always  gets 
rid  of  it  if  he  can  altogether — is  never  to  make  the  ill  omen 
or  omened  ill  light  or  easy  to  be  borne,  but  always  to  avert  it 
totally.     Compare  verse  265  : 

44  di  prohibetc  ininas  ;  di  talem  avcrtite  casum, 
et  placidi  servate  pios," 

where  we  have,  as  in  our  text,  only  in  the  inverse  order,  the 
good  prayed  for  and  the  bad  prayed  against,  "  placidi  servate 
pios"  corresponding  to  the  rite  secundarent  visus  of  our  text, 
and  "  prohibete  minas/'  "  talem  avertite  casum,"  corresponding 
to  the  omen  levarent.  Still  more  parallel — so  parallel  that 
words  could  not  be  more  so — is  Lucan,  1.  635  : 


• 


44  di  visa  socundent, 
et  fibris  sit  nulla  tides/ ' 

where  we  have — in  the  identical  order,  too — the  identical  prayers 
of  our  text :  make  the  manifestation  propitious,  and — not  diminish 
or  make  light  the  bad  omen,  but — take  it  away  entirely,  let  there  be 
no  truth  in  it  at  all,  "  nulla  fides." 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  unusual  sense  of  levare.     It 
is  its  sense  at  (#i),  2.  146  : 

44  ipse  viro  primus  manieas  atque  arcta  levari 
rinela  iubet  Priamus," 

where  that  "  levari "  is  not  to  be  eased  or  loosened,  but  to  be  taken 
off  entirely,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing 

44  suMulit  exutas  vinelis  ad  sidera  palmas.  '* 

(#>),  10.  25:  "nunquamne  levari  obsidione  sines?"  [relieved 
from  siege,  i.e.,  entirely  freed  and  delivered  from  siege].  («•), 
Eel.  9.  Go  :  "  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo  "  [I  will  relieve,  i.e.,  free 
you  entirely  of  this  bundle],     (cf),  Claud.,  &.  Cons.  Honor.  60  : 

44  ni  pater  ille  tuus  iamiam  ruitura  subifset 
pondera,  turbatamquc  rat  em,  eertaque  Irrasael 
naufragium  commune  maim  " 
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[not  lightened  or  diminished  shipwreck,  but  hindered  shipwreck], 
(«),  Hor.  Epod.  IS.  8  : 

.     .     .     "  nunc  et  Achaemenia 
perfundi  nardo  iuyat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 
Uvare  diris  pectora  solicitudinibus  " 

[relieve  the  breast  of  dire  anxieties,  t.  e.,  take  dire  anxieties  en- 
tirely off  the  breast],     (y),  Seiieca,  Troad.  179  : 

"  turn  scissa  vallis  aperit  immensos  specus; 
et  hiatus  Erebi  pervium  ad  superos  iter 
tell ure  fracta  praebet,  ac  tumulum  levat " 

[not  eases  or  makes  light  the  tomb,  but  does  away  with  the  tomb, 
removes  the  tomb  out  of  the  way].  And,  (g),  Hor.  Od.  2. 
17.  27  : 

"  me  tnincus  illapsus  cerebro 
sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
dextra  ievassct " 

[not  lightened  or  broke  the  blow,  Cut  warded  off,  parried  the 
blow]. 

In  like  manner,  relieve,  our  English  derivative  from  this  very 
word,  means  not  only  to  assuage,  to  make  light  or  tolerable,  but 
to  take  away  entirely;  and  our  English  abate  generally  means  to 
make  less,  particularly  in  the  phrase  "  abate  the  nuisance,"  t.<?., 
to  take  away  the  nuisance  entirely. 

Omen. — Whether  omen  is  to  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  or  a 
bad  being  always  to  be  determined  by  the  context,  and  Aeneas 
here  praying  the  gods  "  levare  omen,"  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  omen  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense.  But  the  difficulty  still 
remains,  what  bad  omen  is  meant.  Is  it  the  particular  sign,  the 
risus  already  specified,  to  which  the  term  omen  is  here  applied 
in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word  ?  No ;  it  is  not  possible  that  Aeneas 
should  in  the  words  omen  levarent  pray  the  gods  to  take  away 
and  remove  the  very  thing  which  he  has  that  moment,  nay  in 
the  self-same  breath,  prayed  them  to  render  propitious  or  of  good 
augury.  "What,  then  P  what  other  sign  is  there  ?  what  else  is 
\o  be  removed,  if  not  the  visus  ?  There  is  no  other  sign  to  be 
removed ;  there  is  only  the  possible  bad  import  of  that  sign  to 
be  removed.     Omen  expresses  such  possible  bad  import,  and  so 
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we  have  the  prayer  omen  levarent,  remove  omen,  bad  import, 
viz.,  from  the  visus.  Omen  is  thus  not  the  omen  or  particular 
definite  bad  sign,  but  omen,  bad  import,  in  general.  The  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  thus  become  not  only  perfectly  consistent 
with  each  other,  but  each  supplies  and  completes  the  other,  the 
gods  being  prayed  in  the  one  to  make  the  visus  (a  medium  term 
as  the  grammarians  call  it,  and  capable  of  being  either  of  good 
or  bad  import)  good  and  lucky,  and  in  the  other  to  prevent  the 
visus  being  of  bad  import,  to  take  away  from  the  visrs  whatever 
might  be  in  it  of  sinister  or  unlucky. 


37-46. 

SED — ACUTIS 


Sed  contrasts  what  actually  happens  with  what  Aeneas  has 
expected.  He  has  prayed  the  gods  to  take  away  sinister  import 
from  the  phenomenon  of  the  bleeding  branch,  and  to  make  that 
phenomenon  lucky.  Instead  of  the  gods  doing  so  by  sending 
him  a  new  sign  of  undoubtedly  lucky  import,  which  according 
to  the  theomanoy  (0to/ua  tract)  of  the  times  would  determine  in 
a  favourable  sense  the  previous  doubtful  sign  (the  visits)  which 
has  so  much  alarmed  him,  he  has  a  new  sign  sent  him,  of  the 
sinister  import  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The  force, 
therefore,  of  the  objecting  particle  is  :  the  gods,  instead  of 
doing  that  which  he  asked  them  to  do,  and  (which  he  hoped 
and  expected  they  would  do)  causing  by  means  of  a  new 
sign  their  previous  doubtful  sign  to  have  a  happy  import  and 
to  lose  its  threatening  character,  send  a  new  sign  which  takes 
away  whatever  might  have  been  favourably  interpreted  in  the 
former,  and  establishes  the  former  to  be  of  most  sinister  augury. 
It  is  this  persistence  of  the  gods  to  present  evil  omens  no  less 
than  the  nature  of  the  omens  themselves  which  strikes  him.  with 
the  horror  expressed  at  verses  47  and  48,  tum  vero,  &c. 
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Iam  parck  sepulto. — Compare  Eurip.  Fragm.  Me1<tnippc> 
19: 

rt  rov§  Btwovras  ovk  cas  rcdj^jccwu, 
kcu  ra  Vcxrfci'Ta  <rv\\*y*is  aXyrjfj.ara  ; 

Externum  (vs.  43)  refers  to  pias;  as  if  he  had  said :  "  know 
that  thou,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  art  at  this  moment 
doing  a  most  ungentle  act,  violating  the  tomb  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  relative."  The  reference  in  the  pias  of  our 
text  to  the  sacredness  (in  the  eyes  of  Aeneas)  of  the  myrtle 
mound  as  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  reference  in  the  "  pius"  of  verse  75  to  the  sacredness  (in 
the  eyes  of  Apollo)  of  the  island  of  Delos  as  his  own  (Apollo's) 
birth-place.     See  Rem.  on  "  pietate,"  1.  14. 

Manat,  Engl.  ooze.     See  verse  175  and  Rem. 

Nam  polydorus  ego, — Compare  Flautus  Model.  2.  2.  65  : 

' '  ego  transmarinus  hospes  sum  Diapontius  ; 
liic  habito :  haee  mihi  dedita  est  habitatio : 
nam  me  Acheruntem  rccipcrc  Orcus  noluit, 
quia  proemature  vita  careo.  per  tidem 
deccptus  sum ;  hospes  hie  me  nccavit,  isquc  me 
defodit  inscpultum  clam  ibidom  in  hisce  aedibus, 
seclestus,  auri  causa.*  nunc  tu  hinc  emigra 
seelestae  hac  sunt  aedes,  impia  est  habit-atio. 

i'ugc,  obsuero  herele  ! 

.     fuge  atque  operi  caput !  t 

* 

quue  hie  moiistra  f  uint,  anno  vix  possum  eloqui.  J 

st,  st !  concrepuit  f oris 

.     .     .    guttam  baud  habes  sanguinis.  § 

ita  mc  di  amabunt,  mortuum  ilium  credidi 

expostularc,  quia  percussisses  fores."  || 


•   QUID  NOX  MOKTAI.IA  I'BCTORA  (  OC.!S, 

AL'KI  SACRA  FAMES.' 
+    1IK17,  FUGE  CRUDKLES  TERR  \S,  FUGE  LITTUS  AVARl.M. 
t  HORRENDUM  KT  Dlt'TU  VIDEO  MIRABILE  MONSTRU.M 

.....•...••.•.•••a 

MONSTRA  DKUM  REFERO. 
t   HUIC  ATRO  LIQUUNTUR  SANGUINE  GUTTAE, 

ET  TERRAM  TABO  MACULANT.  MIHI  FRIGIDUS  HORROR 

MEMBRA  QUAT1T,  GELIDUSQUE  COIT  FORMIDINB  SANGUIS. 
|i    GKMITUS  LACRYMABILIS  IMO 

AUDIITR   11MLI.O..  El  VOX  REDDITA  I1.R1LU  AD   AUKfc>. 

HfcNKY.  AEXKIDKA,  VOL.  II.  JO* 
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llic  confixum,  &c,  .  .  .  acutis. — Compare  Claudian,  Com. 
Honor.  13+  : 

.  .  .  "  pracstringit  acnu 
lux  oculos,  nudiquo  ttgca  Mavortia  ./tm 
ingomin«it  splendor©  diem." 

Id.,  llf/sfrijr,  10  (of  the  porcupine) : 


•        ■ 


.     "  stat  corpora  toto 
silvu  niiiiax,  *(/<Wt*que  rigcns  in  praclia  crctc'U 
pieturata  «y<#." 

Lactantius,  in  his  riddle,  Erieius  (Sf/mp.  28) : 

14  incolumi  dorso  trli*  coajixus  a  cutis  ; 
8ii8tinct  annate  scgctcs  habitator  incrmi)*.M 


47-18. 

TIM  VERO  ANUPITI  MENTEM  FORM  1  DINE  FRES8US 
OBSTUFUI  STETERUNTQUE  COMAE  ET  VOX  FAUCIBUS  UAES1T 


Tum  vero. — The  effect  on  Aeneas's  mind  is  accurately  propor- 
tioned to  the  cause— increases  with  the  increase- of  the  prodigy. 
The  drops  of  blood  fill  him  with  horror — 

MIHl  1HK.1DUS  HOltttOIl 
MEMlfltA  Ul'ATIT,  (JELIDUsjQUK  COIT  FORMIDINE  SANGl  IS — 

but  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose ;  on  thfe  contrary,  excite 
his  curiosity,  make  him  desire  to  probe  the  matter  f urther.  Not 
so  the  warning  voice ;  that  produces  the  full  effect — makes  him 
not  only  desist  from  violating  the  tomb  further,  but  makes  him 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  not  altogether  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject  of  settling  in  Thrace.  The  emphatic  words  tum  vero  point 
to  this  complete  effect.     Compare  Aen.  2.  2£8 : 

4  4  tum  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis 
insinuat  pavor," 

where  nee  Item.     See  also  lleniin.  on  2.  100  ;  4.  3U0,  449,  571. 
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Ancipiti. — "  Duplici  quod  et  sanguinem  viderat,  vel  ancipiti 
formidine,  una  quod  sepulcrum  laeserat,  altera  quod  metuere 
coeperat  1 . . .  [laesum,  al.  letuni]  ipsuni,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion). 
"  Von  zwiefacher  f  urcht,  veranlasst  durch  das  gesehene  blut  und 
die  vernommenen  worte  des  Polydorus,"  Ladewig.  "  Ancipiti, 
duplici,  nata  et  ex  viso  sanguine  et  ex  auditis  verbis  Polydori," 
Wagner  (1861).  I  think  not.  There  are  no  two  fears  pressing 
Aeneas.  There  is  but  one  single  fear  pressing  him,  viz.,  that  of 
the  prodigy  which  at  first,  viz.,  with  the  first  flow  of  blood  from 
the  tree,  makes  his  blood  run  cold  with  fear  (gelidus  coit  for- 
midine sanguis),  sets  him  a-conjecturing  (multa  movens  animo) 
and  invoking  the  local  deities  (nymphas  venerabar  agrestes 

GRADIVUMQUE    PATREM,    GETICIS    QUI    PRAESIDET    ARVIS)  ;    and, 

finally  (tum  vero),  with  the  warning  voice  from  the  tumulus 
makes  his  hair  bristle,  his  voice  stick  in  his  throat,  and  over- 
comes and  stupefies  him,  not  as  at  first  with  mere  fear,  formi- 
dine (which  only  deters),  but  with  ancipiti  formidine,  doubtful, 
distracting,  perplexing  fear,  i.e.,  with  fear  mixed  with  doubt 
what  to  do,  what  course  to  take,  whether  or  not  to  obey  the 
warning  voice  and  give  up  his  undertaking  and  leave  the 
country.  Ancipiti  formidine,  then,  is  not  double  fear  or  two 
fears,  one  on  each  hand,  but  doubtful  fear  (i.e.,  fear  and  doubt), 
distracting  fear.  Had  Aeneas  been  oppressed  only  by  double 
fear,  fear  occasioned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  blood  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  voice,  he  might  have  determined  for  himself, 
need  not  have  applied  to  a  council  for  instructions  what  to 
do  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  fear  with  which  he  was 
oppressed  being  "  ancepe,"  doubtful,  mixed  with  doubt  and  em- 
barwssment,  the  advice  of  a  council  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine him,  and  accordingly : 

l'OSTQVAM  PAYOR  O.SSA  HEL1QL  IT 
DELECTUS  POPULI  All  PROCEIIES  PRIMUMQLE  PAREXTEM 
MOXCTKA  DEUM  REFEUO,  ET  UUAE  SIT  HENTEXTIA  P08CO. 

Compare,  (1),  Val.  Flacc.  3.  43  : 

"  ut  notis  allapsa  [puppis]  vadis,  daut  adhere  longo 
signa  tubae,  vox  et  mediis  emissa  tenebris  : 
hoBtis  habet  port  us,  soliti  redierc  Fela*gi. 
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rupta  quies :  deus  unrip  item  lympbaverat  urbcui 
Mygdoniae  Tan  iussa  fcrcus  sacvissiiua  Matris. 


at  Minyas  amrps  tixit  pavor  :  aegra  virorani 
rorda  labant,  nee  quae  rcgio,  aut  discrimina,  cemunt ; 
cur  galeae  elipeique  micent,  nuui  pcrvigil  armis 
hostis,  et  exciti  dent  obvia  praelia  Colchi," 

where,  as  "  ancipiteni  urbem " — there  being  only  one  single 
city — cannot  by  any  possibility  be  the  two  cities  or  the  double 
city,  can  only  be  the  doubting,  the  distracted  city,  so  "  anceps 
pavor" — there  being  only  one  fear,  viz.,  the  fear  produced  by 
the  unexpected  sight  of  the  whole  city  in  arms — cannot  by  any 
l»ossibility  be  the  two  fears  or  the  double  fear,  can  only  be  the  fear 
producing  doubt,  the  distracting  fear.     (9),  Silius,  3.  557  : 

"  at  Venus,  aneipiti  nientein  labefacta  tiinore, 
uffutur  genitoreni,  ct  ruiupit  maesta  querelas," 

where — Venus  having,  as  appears  from  the  context,  but  one 
single  fear,  viz.,  for  the  safety  of  Home — "  aneipiti  tiniore"  can 
only  be  fear  making  her  anceps,  making  her  not  knotc  what  to  do, 
which  of  several  courses  to  fake,  distracting  fear,  (3),  Petron. 
cap.  89 : 

*'  iaui  decuma  niaestos  inter  aucipites  met  us 
Plirygas  obsidebat  mcrai*,  et  vatis  fides 
Calchantis  atrodubia  pendebat  mctu." 

And,  (4),  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  J.  0  : 

*4  amipUtK  trepidique  ruunt  quae  causa  quietus 
excierit,  tanto  quae  res  agitanda  tumultu." 

Xot  that  ANciPin  formidine  might  not  in  a  different 
context  be  two  different  fears,  one  pressing  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  other  [just  as,  (1),  Liv.  21.  28  :  "  Anapsqxiv 
terror  oircunistabat,  et  e  navibus  tanta  vi  umiatorum  in  terram 
evadente,  et  ab  tergo  improvisa  premente  acie  "  (where  u  anceps 
terror  "  is  two  different  terrors,  viz.,  one  that  of  the  enemy  land- 
ing from  the  ships,  the  other  that  of  the  enemy  attacking  in  the 
rear).  (ml),  Livy,  42.  65  :  "  Anceps  Ronianos  terror  circumsta- 
bat.  Nam  neque  conferti  pugnare,  propter  eos  qui  ascendere  in 
tumulum  conabantur,  j>oterant :  et  ubi  ordines  procursando  sol- 
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vissent,  patebant  iaculis  sagittiflYe,,  (where  "  anceps  terror"  is 
ttro  different  terrors,  viz.,  that  occasioned  by  the  enemy  charging 
up  the  hill  and  that  occasioned  by  javelin-throwers  and  archers 
in  the  plain).  (3),  Liv.  28.  31 :  "  ad  quorum  discessum  non 
respiravit  modo  Mago  quum  terra  marique  ancipiti  metn  urgere- 
tur,  sed  etiam,"  etc.  (where  "  ancipiti  metu  "  is  the  double  fear — 
viz.,  one  fear  on  the  land  side  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
sea — with  which  Mago  is  urged).  And,  (4),  Ammian.  29.  5  : 
"  agensque  in  oppido  solicit ttdine  diduoebatur  ancipiti,  multa 
cum  animo  versans,  qua  via  quibusve  commentis  per  exustas 
caloribus  terras  pruinis  adsuetum  duceret  militem,  vel  hosteni 
caperet  discursatorem  et  repentinum,  insidiisque  potius  clandes- 
tinis  quam  praeliorum  stabilitate  eonfisum"  (where  "solicitu- 
dine  ancipiti"  is  ttro  different  solicitudes,  one  by  what  means  the 
soldiers  might  be  enabled  to  bear  the  heats  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed  on  their  march  through  the  desert,  the  other  how  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  might  be  baffled)  J,  but  that  Aeneas's 
fear  is  according  to  the  context  only  one  and  single,  the  fear, 
viz.,  with  which  he  is  struck  by  the  prodigy  of  the  blood  and 
groans  and  warning  voice,  all  operating  in  the  one  direction, 
viz.,  to  deter  him  from  settling  in  the  country,  and  fill  him 
with  doubt  and  anxiety  whether  he  should  or  should  not  im- 
mediately accept  the  warning  and  depart. 

The  correctness  of  this  .analysis  is  shown  by  the  sequel, 
which  informs  us  that  Aeneas  so  soon  as  the  fear  has  left  his 
bones — postquam  pavor  ossa  reliquit — refers  the  matter  to 
a  council  who  resolve  his  doubt  by  an  unanimous  decision  to  set 
sail  and  leave  the  land  which  had  so  violated  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. 
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56-68. 


QUID  KON — CIEMUS 


Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cog  is,  auri  sacra  fames  ? — The 
abrupt  apostrophe  and  extraordinary  strength  of  expression 
seem  to  justify  the  observation  of  Servius  and  Fomp.  Sabinus, 
that  these  words  haye  a  special  reference  to  Dido's  own  experi- 
ence, 1.  353,  &c.  Dante,  unaccountably  mistaking  the  bitter 
reprehension  of  avarice  for  an  eulogy  of  thrift,  thus  paraphrases 
this  passage  (Pitrgat.  22.  JfO)  : 

* '  a  cho  non  roggi  tu,  o  sacra  fame 
doll'  oro,  l'appotito  do'  mortali  ?" 

i.e.,  -why  j  0  sacred  lore  of  gold y  moderatest  thou  not  our  appetite? 
or,  in  other  words,  Would  that  tee  had  such  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  value  of  money  as  might  restrain  the  lavish  expenditure  attend- 
ant on  the  indulgence  of  sensual  and  luxurious  appetites ;  conse- 
quently— as  might  restrain  the  appetites  themsclres.  This  gross 
misconception,  not  to  say  perversion,  of  his  favourite  author's 
meaning  in  one  of  his  plainest  and  least  mistakable  passages — 
proving,  as  it  does  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Dante's,  like  our  own 
Shakespeare's,  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  therefore 
of  classical  literature  generally,  was  wholly  inoonimensurate 
with  his  poetical  genius — affords  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  truth  (so  consolatory  to  the  humble,  and  in  these  days  so 
much  despised,  scholar  and  critic)  "  non  omnia  possumus  omnes." 
Metastasio — a  poet  whom  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to 
underrate  as  much  as  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-davs  to  overrate 
Dante — has  at  least  not  been  guilty  of  like  error,  Artas.  1.  3 : 

'  *  oh  insana,  o  scellerata 

sete  di  regno  !  e  qual  pietu,  qual  santo 
vinoolo  di  natura  v  mai  bastanto 
a  frenar  If  tin.'  furio  !-'' 

Moxstiia  deum  (vs.  0(J).     I  should  like  to  know  what  Addi- 
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son  thought  was  the  meaning  of  these  words,  or  whether  he  had 
noticed  these  words  at  all  when  he  wrote  the  criticism  we  find 
at  page  316  of  vol.  3  of  the  quartp  edition  of  his  works :  "  If 
there  be  any  instance  in  the  Aeneid  liable  to  exception  upon 
this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where 
Aeneas  is  represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped 
blood.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the  marvellous  without 
the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  natu- 
ral causes  without  the  interposition  of  any  god,  or  rather  super- 
natural power  capable  of  producing  it." 

Ixstauramus  (vs.  62). — " Religioso  vocabulo,  pro /admits," 
Heyne.  Doubly  incorrect.  Instaurare  is  neither  specially  a 
religious  word,  nor  does  it  signify  fa  cere.  It  is  not  specially 
a  religious  word,  for  it  is  applied  by  Virgil  himself  to  courage, 
2.  451,  "Instaurati  animi ;"  to  battles,  2.  679,  "  sinite  instau- 
rata  revisam  praelia;"  10.  543,  "instaurant  acies;"  and  even 
to  such  barbarous  atrocities  as  the  mutilation  of  Deiphobus, 
G.  529,  "  di,  talia  Grans  instaurate."  lor  need  I  tell  anyone 
who  has  read  either  these  or  any  other  examples  of  its  use 
whether  by  Virgil  or  other  writer,  that  it  is  not  f  acere.  And 
I  may  add  that  the  above  quoted  examples  show  equally  that 
instaurare  is  not  solenniteriacere,  celebrare,  topra^uv, 
and  that  Voss's  translation  "  feierlich  ehren  wir  nun  Polydorus 
leiche"  is  no  nearer  the  mark  than  Heyne's  explanation. 

The  question  then  comes :  what isinstaurare?isit  restore, 
restaurare  ?  Pretty  nearly,  but  far  from  exactly.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  particles  shows  of  itself  that  the  meaning,  however 
nearly  allied,  must  still  be  different.  Restore,  restaurare,  is 
to  put  back  into  a  former  condition,  as,  for  instance,  a  decayed 
building.  Instaurare  is  to  renew,  to  begin  de  novo,  renovare, 
avavtosw,  avaKaiviZtiv.  The  re  of  restaurare  points  back  to  the 
former  or  original  condition,  the  in  of  instaurare  points  to 
the  present,  to  the  newly  infused  life  and  vigour,  to  the  fresh 
strength,  to  the  new  creation.  Therefore  "  instaurare  praelia," 
*•  instaurare  acies,"  not  restore  the  battle  (viz.,  to  its  former  con- 
dition) but  begin  the  battfe  de  noro  with  new  strength  and  vigour, 
and  not  merely  with  such  strength  and  vigour  as  at  first  (reno- 
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vare,  renew)  but,  on  account  of  the  intensifying  in,  with  greater 
strength  and  vigour  than  ever,  or  as  if  there  had  been  no  fight- 
ing at  all.  Therefore  "  instaurati  animi,"  neither  restored 
courage,  restaurati  animi,  nor  even  merely  renewed  courage, 
renovati  animi,  but  with  more  con  rage  than  ever,  instaurati. 
How  much  more  courage  than  ever  appears  from  the  imme- 
diately subjoined : 

.     .     .     "  regis  succurrere  teotis 
nuxilioquc  levaro  viros,  vimque  addere  victis." 

The  sight  of  the  extremity  in  which  their  friends  were  inspired 
them  with  courage  to  attempt  their  rescue.  It  is  no  longer  of 
dying  bravely  in  arms  they  think — "  pulchrumque  niori  succur- 
rit  in  armis;"  "morianmr  et  in  media  arma  ruamus;"  "una 
salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem."  It  is  of  relieving  their 
sorely  pressed  friends. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  also,  (a),  "  instaurat  diem  donis," 
"  makes  the  day  new  with  gifts  ; "  not  merely  "  restores  the  day 
to  what  it  had  been,' '  but  "  makes  a  new  day  of  it "  (viz.,  by  giv- 
ing not  such  gifts  as  had  been  given  previously,  but  far  richer) ; 
"  makes  it  a  new  day  in  the  temple,  so  rich  are  her  gifts,"  and 
in  other  words,  "  not  content  with  the  gifts  she  has  already 
given,  fearing  they  may  have  been  insufficient,  begins  again  de 
novo,  as  if  she  had  given  none  at  all,  and  gives  twice  as  many 
as  before."  (I*),  "  instaurat  choros,"  not  "  restores  dancing  and 
singing,"  but  "  makes  it  such  as  it  had  not  been  previously,  in- 
fuses new,  unwonted,  previously  unknown,  life  and  spirit  into 
it,  regenerates  it."  (c),  "  talia  Grans  instaurate,"  not,  with 
Conington,  "rependite,"  but  "  '  rependite'  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  beginning,  a  new  institution,"  i.e.,  not  with  the 
languor  with  which  an  old  thing  is  restored  or  a  debt  repaid ; 
the  prayer  over-stepping  the  lex  ialionix  in  the  ratio  in  which 
instauration  is  always  more  than  original  institution,  is  the 
original  institution  with  newly  infused  life  and  vigour  and  the 
avoidance  of  whatever  errors  were  in  the  original,  (if),  7.  146, 
"  certatim  instaurant  epulas,"  neither  "  celebrate  the  feast,"  nor 
"repeat  the  feast,"  but  "re-institute  the  feast,  begin  the  feast 
again  from  the  beginning  with  new  and  increased  alacrity ;" 
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how  greatly  increased  alacrity  being  shown  by  "laeti," 
still  more  by  "  certatim,"  and  the  cause  of  the  so  greatly 
in  ojl"  ^zsased  alacrity  being  set  forth  in  "  omine  magno."  And, 
(*~>  „        5.  94  : 

"hoo  mngis  inceptos  gcnitori  inataurat  honoros/' 

*'  institutes  honours,"  for  the  honours  have  been  already 

"ftuted  ("  inceptos"),  and  he  has  already  been  libating  both 

milk  and  wine,  and  scattering  flowers,  but  "  re-institutes 

"urs,  begins  them  again  from  the  beginning  and  as  if  none 

;yet  been  instituted ; "  that  is,  as  we  are  told  further  down, 

ot  merely  libates,  but  sacrifices  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen,  while 

ompanions  bring  oxen  and  load  the  altars  with  offerings ; 

;ler  words,  "  instaurat  diem  donis,"  as  Dido  does  in  the 

;li  book. 

ccordingly,  in  our  text,  instauramus  poi.ydoro  fitnus  is 

«•  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Polydormy  nor  repeat  the  obsequies 

Jydorus,  but  gire  Polydorus  netc  obsequies  from  the  beginning 

>*  regular  form,  as,  most  correctly,  La  Cerda :  "  Renovantur 

»lia  et  de  novo  constituuntur,  ut  bene  et  ex  ritu  condatur 

ale  et  tumultuario  opere  conditus  fuerat."      The  verses 

et  ingens  to  ciKMiTs  inform  us  how  complete  the  instau- 

was,  how   nothing   was   omitted   which  belonged  to  a 

solemn  funeral :  neither  the  great  tumulus,  nor  the  arae 

<o  *fc!a^  manes,  nor  the  mourning  u  vittae,"  nor  the  cypresses,  nor 

"*»  lamentations  of  the  women  with  dishevelled  hair,  nor  the 

*"**fcfcions  of  milk  and  blood,  nor  the  loud  and  last  farewell. 

How  entirely  instaurare  is  to  begin  de  novo,  counting  all 

that  had  been  previously  done  as  nothing,  appears  from  the  instau- 

f&tion  of  the  Circenses  recorded  by  Livy,  2.  36,  and  Macrob. 

wtturn.  1. 11.    Discovery  having  been  made  on  the  night  of  the 

first  day  of  a  certain  celebration  of  those  games  that  the  circus 

h**!  been  polluted  in  the  morning,  the  games  were  "instaurati," 

commenced  on  another  day,  de  novo,  and  as  if  no  games  had  been 

performed  at  all.     The  effect  of  course  was  that  the  Circenses  on 

that  occasion  were  longer  by  one  day,  the  "  dies  illstauratitius,,, 

than  they  had  ever  been  before,  a  length  which,  to  make  amends 

to  and  appease  insulted  Jupiter,  was  made,  by  decree  of  senate 
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and  law  of  people,  the  normal  length  of  the  games  in  future 
— memorable  example  of  that  ancient  collective  piety,  gravity, 
dignity,  and  wisdom,  the  reflex  of  which  is  so  distinctly  visible 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  present  day. 

Ingens  aggeritur  tumulo  tellus. — Another  instance  of 
the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  article  in  Latin. 
The  grammatical  structure  allows  us  to  interpret  equally:  to  the 
tumulus,  or  for  a  tumulus.  "Wunderlich  and  Kappes,  making 
use  of  this  liberty,  interpret :  for  a  tumulus,  the  latter  observ- 
ing :  "  Liesse  sich  nicht  auch  ein  dativ  des  zweckes  statt  des 
ortes  annehmen  ?  Aeneas  liisst  eine  vollstandige  bestattungs- 
feier  halt  en.  Wird  er  dazu  den  durch  die  erschreckende  wunder- 
erseheinung  bezeichneten  hiigel  wieder  verwendet  haben  ?  "Wird 
er  die  *  hastae  '  weggeranmt,  oder  auf  sie  die  erde  aufgeschich- 
tet,  zum  hiigel  weitere  erde  beigeschafft  haben  ?"  Servius, 
on  the  other  hand,  followed  by  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  and 
Conington,  interprets  to  the  tumulus,  "  ut  ostenderet  verum 
tumulum,  ne  forte  aliquis  alius  ilhid  errore  violaret."  I  agree 
entirely  with  Servius.  The  new  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the  top 
of  the  old  tumulus,  myrtles  and  all,  "  ut  ostenderetur  verum 
esse  tumulum."  A  second  tumulus,  a  cenotaph,  beside  the 
old  tumulus  and  body,  had  been  indeed  an  absurdity.  The 
structure  therefore  is :  sijkjrritur  tumulo  (antiquo)  ingexs 
tellus — an  immense  quantity  of  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the 
old  tumulus,  and  so  a  new  and  complete  tumulus  raised  over 
the  body,  which  is  then  "condition  sepulcro"  with  the  usual 
honours. 

Stant  manibus,  &c,  .  .  .  lacte  (vv.  63-66). — In  Africa 
"  pultes,  et  panis,  et  merum"  were  brought  to  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  even  in  the  times  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose. 
The  custom  was  omitted  by  the  latter,  "  quia  ilia  quasi  paren- 
talia  superstitioni  gentilium  essent  8imillima.,,  See  St.  August. 
Confess.  C.  9.  Throughout  continental  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  the  making  of  wreaths  and  garlands  for  tombs  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  those  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands being  periodically  renewed  during  a  long  series  of  years 
by  the  affection  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  even  of  strangers. 
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The  fresh  wreath  still  hangs  on  the  ancient  monument  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at 
Paris. 

Circum  (vs.  65),  /.r.,  circum  aras.  Compare  Tacit.  Anna], 
U*  7J+ :  "  Aram  Clementiae,  aram  Amicitiae,  effigiesque  circum 
Caesaris  ac  Seiani  censuere." 
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l.ENIS TERRAM 

VAX.  LBCT. 
i.knis  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Servius ;  Yon.  14f  0  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. 
i, exe  ID  AVakef.  (ex  com'.) 

VAK.  LFJ'T.  (vs.  76). 

c.yaro  crlsa  myconoque  I  "  Antiqui  codd.  pleriquo  omnes,"  riorius.  Ill 
N.Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Pott. 

mycono  celsa  gyaroque  III  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

gyako  e  celso  III  N.  Hcins.  (1704). 

mycoxk   celsa  gyaroqie  II  tV-     III  Brcse. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
Philippe. 

WYCONO  ECELSA  GYAROQUE  I  Pal.  '  M(lL 
MICONOE  CELSA  GYAKOQUE    II  iV- 
MYCONOECELSAGYAROQUE  II   i"f. 

mycoxo  e  celsa  gyaroque  II  i\-.     III  Wagner  (L.  V.) ;  Kibb. 

>IYCOXE  EXCEL8A  II  iV* 
MICOXE  E  CELSA   II  tV- 

0  Rom.  

IjITTORA  complent,  seiz.  naribm. — Compare  Cic.  Dirin.  1.  31  : 

*'  advenit,  oi  fera  veli  volant  ibns 
navibu*  complovit  mnnu'  littcra.'' 
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Nkreidum  matri  et  xeptuxo  aegaeo. — "  Aegaeux  appella- 
tiir,  ut  opinor,  Neptunus,  quod  magna  veneratione  Aegis,  quod 
oppidum  est  Euboeae,  eoleretur,"  Turneb.,  who  quotes  Horn.  77. 
13.  W  (of  Neptune) : 

to  &€  rtrparov  urcro  rfKfitap 
Atyas,   tvBatc  ot   K\vra  Sotfiara  jScpffcm  \ifiyrfs 
Xpvffta,  napjxcupoyra,  rcrcvxaroi,  atpBtra  atei. 


Pius  arutexexs. — Pius,  compassionate  and  affectionate  to- 
wards the  island  on  account  of  its  having  been  his  own  birth- 
place.    See  1.  14  and  Rem.,  and  3.  42  and  Rem. 

Ef.REssi  vexeramur  APOLi.ixis  URBEM. — Yenerari  =  irpoa- 
Kuvnv ;  see  Nep.  in  Conon,  3.  3.  The  particular  form  of  the 
adoration  (which  it  will  be  observed  is  repeated  on  arriving  at 
the  temple  itself,  see  vs.  84)  is  perhaps  now  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Rex  axius,  rex  idem  iiomixum  piioebiqtte  sacerdos. — 
Compare  Prudent,  praef.  in  Psychomach.  : 

"  Dei  sacerdos,  rex  et  idem  praepotcn*, 
origo  cuius,  fonte  inenarrabili 
secreta,  nullum  prodit  auctorem  sui, 
Melchizedee,  qua  stirpe,  queis  niaiorilnis 
ignotus,  uni  eognitus  tantum  Deo." 

God  only  knows  who  Melchizedee  was,  God  only  knows  who 
Anius  was  ;  each  was  a  priest  and  a  great  king.  The  printer's 
devil,  mocking  and  irreverent  as  usual,  will  have  it  they  were 
one  and  the  same. 

TEMPLA  DEI  SAXO  VEXERABAR  STRUCTA  VETUSTO. — "  Et  quod 

vexerabar  ait,  ostendit  se  precatum,"  Servius.  "  Vexerabar 
includit  notionem  voc.  prccabar,  orabam"  Forbiger.  "  The  word 
has  here  the  force  of  entreating,  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  2.  6.  #,  and 
older  Latin,  so  that  the  prayer  naturally  follows  without  further 
introduction,"  Conington.  But  neither  are  prayers  usually 
addressed  to  temples,  nor  on  this  occasion  was  the  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  the  temple,  but  to  the  god  (da  propri  \m,  th  ymbraee, 
domim)  ;  and  venerari,  although  sometimes  meaning  to  prat/ 
or  intveaty  much  more  frequently  means  to  hotr  doirn  before,  to 
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worship,  Gt.  irpoaicvvtiv,  as  Nepos,  Canon ,  J.  J;  "Necesse  est 
enim,  si  in  conspectum  veneris,  venerari  te  regeui,  quod  7iy>ocricu- 
vtiv  illi  vocant."  And  such  precisely  is  its  meaning  in  the 
passage  before  us.  Aeneas  made  his  salaam  to  the  temple  ; 
respectfully  saluted  it,  by  going  down  on  one  knee,  bowing  his 
head,  and  laying  his  haud  on  his  breast,  or  by  kissing  his  hand 
and  turning  round  from  left  to  right  (Plin.  H.  N.  28.  5  :  "  In 
adorando  dexteram  ad  osculum  referimus,  totumque  corpus  eir- 
cuniagimus"),  or  by  the  performance  of  whatever  other  action 
or  sign  of  honour,  as  Aen.  J.  79:  egressi  veneramur  apolums 
urbem  [certainly  not  pray  to  the  city,  but  respectfully  salute  it, 
7rpo<jKuvovfitv~\.     Ovid,  Heroiil.  21.  91  (of  the  same  Delos)  : 

"  protiuus  egressae  superis,  qiiibus  insula  sacra  est, 
flava  whdati*  thura  merumque  damus  " 

(the  "  salutatis  "  of  wliich  passage  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
VENERAMiR  of  verse  79  and  the  venerabar  of  our  text).  Aen. 
J.  697 :  "  iussi  numina  magna  loci  veneramur "  [perform  the 
customary  act  of  reverence  towards"].     Aen.  12.  219 : 

"  adiuvat  incossu  tacito  progressus,  et  aram 
aupplicitcr  vemmns  demisso  luminc  Turnus  :  x 

tabentesquc  genac,  it  iuvcnali  in  corpore  pallor" 

\_pays  his  reverence  or  respectful  salutation  to  the  altar,  and  observe 
without  saying  a  word,  "  incessu  tacito"].  Venerari  came  to 
mean  to  boiv  down  before,  to  worship,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
came  to  mean  to  pray ;  bowing  down  before  and  praying  to  being 
only  two  different  means  of  exhibiting  the  feeling  of  venera- 
tion. 

As  in  Latin  the  word  venerari  passed  from  the  feeling  to 
the  external  act  indicative  of  the  feeling,  so  in  Italian  the  word 
reeerenza,  and  in  English  both  the  words  reverence  and  courtesy, 
have  followed  a  similar  course,  and,  primarily  meaning  the 
feeling,  are  now  in  common  use  to  signify  the  conventional 
act  expressive  of  the  feeling.  How  entirely  wpoaicvvuv  (like 
venerari)  was  applied  to  the  external  form  of  worship  appears 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  Plutarch,  wtoi  Ti>x»jc>  where  speak- 
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ing  of  the  elephant  he  says :  Of>xn<rt*G  fiavOavti,  icai  \opua^9  kql 
irpo<sKwr\ouQ.  No  wonder  Aeneas  should  make  his  reverence 
before  the  venerable  temple  of  the  Delian  Apollo ;  even  the  Epi- 
daurian  serpent  saluted  the  temple  it  was  leaving,  Ovid,  Met. 

15.  685  : 

"  turn  gradibus  nitidis  delabitur,  oraque  retro 
flectit,  et  antiquas  abituras  reppicit  aras ; 
assuetasquc  domos  habitataquo  tcmpla  saint  at ; ' ' 

and  he  himself  by-and-by  (verse  349)  embraces  the  gate  of 
Buthrotus,  whose  only  title  to  such  honour  was  its  resemblance 
to  the  Scaean  gate. 

This  word  rightly  understood,  here  and  occasionally  else- 
where, the  narrative  becomes  not  only  more  lively  and  graphic, 
but  more  conformable  to  oriental  custom  :  genuflexions,  bow- 
ings, prostrations  (verse  93,  submissi  tktimus  tekram)  be- 
coming more  and  more  usual  the  farther  we  advance  from 
these  stiff-necked,  stiff-backed  climes  of  ours  eastward.  At  the 
present  day  God's  temple  and  Christ's  cross  are  the  objects  of 
an  external  reverence  which  increases  as  you  go  eastward,  and 
to  withhold  which  and  pass  by  with  neck  erect  and  covered  head 
declares  an  amount  of  unbelief  varying,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  irreverence  shown,  from  English  High-Churchism, 
Methodism,  and  Calvinism,  through  Arianism,  Socinianisni, 
and  Quakerism,  up  to  total  infidelity. 

Aximis  illaberk  xostris. — The  very  prayer  of  Saint 
Ambrose  to  the  "  verus  sol,"  Hymn.  Matut.  (Grimm,  Hymn, 
ceteris  eeelesine  Interpreted.  Theotisea,  Gottingae,  1830) : 

**  verusquc  sol  illaberr, 

micans  nitorc  perpeti, 
iubarquo  Sanoti  Spiritus 
infundc  nostris  wiwibus." 

Tremere  .  .  .  moveri  (vss.  90,  91). — "  Quia  opinio  est  sub 
adventu  deoruin  moveri  tenipla,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Com- 
mune tmQavuwz  doorum,"  Ileyne.  To  be  sure,  the  gods  sig- 
nified their  advent  or  presence  by  knocking,  shaking,  and  all 
kinds  of  noise,  exactly  as  the  spirits  called  on  by  the  spiritualists 
of  the  present  day.      See  Antiquity  of  Photography.     If  all  re- 
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mained  still  it  was  evidence  iu  old  times  that  the  god  did  not 
hear,  would  not  come,  as  it  is  now  in  our  table-rapping  meet- 
ings and  societies.  Nay,  noise  and  shaking  indicated  then,  as 
now,  even  more  than  mere  presence  and  hearing ;  it  indicated 
assent,  was  the  aye !  aye !  of  the  god,  as  it  is  now  of  the  spirit 
of  the  table;  while  dead  silence  indicated  not  merely  that  Le 
would  not  come,  but  that  he  would  not  grant ;  exactly  as  it 
indicates  now-a-days  that  the  evoked  spirit  will  not  come,  and 
says,  no,  no.     See  Ovid,  Met.  #.  GOJ  : 

.     .     .     **  ntovit  caput  aoquoreus  rex, 
concubttitquc  suits  onines  aswmibus  undas." 

Limina  dei  (vs.  91),  corresponding  to  "  foribus  divae," 
1.  509,  the  adytum  or  shrine.  See  Rem.  on  1.  509.  Compare 
also  3.  371  :  "  meque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe,  .  .  .  diu.it,"  where 
see  Bern. 

Mugikk  adytis  cortina  reclusis. — The  shrine  (the  holy  of 
holies)  was  thrown  open  and  the  cortina  (bell-shaped  cover  of 
tripod ;  see  in  the  Mhhvq  Horboniro,  0.  ?0,  painting  found  in 
Pompeii)  began  to  bellow  (utter  deep  sounds  like  those  of  a 
bull),  as  Ovid,  Met.  lo.  6  Jo : 

.     .     .     "  curt inaquc  reddidit  imo 
hanc  adyto  y<xtiii,  pavefaetaque  pectora  movit." 

I  jet  the  curious  about  the  oracular  art  generally,  and  the  corti- 
na in  particular,  read  the  account  given  by  Ammiau,  29. 1,  of  the 
construction  and  use  at  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century  of  a  tripos 
or  menrnla  imitating  the  cortina  of  Delphi.  For  myself,  I  must 
own  that,  little  faith  as  I  have  ever  had  in  oracles,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  identify  them  with 
table-rapping,  until  I  had  read  this  account  of  Ammian's — an  ac- 
count, it  will  bo  observed,  not  only  from  a  contemporary,  unpre- 
judiced, impartial,  and  veracious  pen,  but  bearing  on  its  face  the 
stamp  of  truth — informing  us  that  table-rapping  was  in  so  great 
vogue  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  as  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  determining  during  the  life  of  Valens  who 
was  to  Buccced  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  the  table  used  on 
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this  particular  occasion  being  constructed  on  the  model  of  tho 
Delphic  cortina. 

SlJBMlSSl   PETIMU.S  TEKRAM. SuBMLSSI   =  VTrOTTllTTOVTig.       In 

the  ancient  Christian  church,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  heathen 
temples,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Christian  church  was  built, 
there  was  a  special  locality  in  the  beginning  of  the  body  of  the 
church,  a  station,  crracric,  for  this  oeremony  or  devotional  act. 
In  the  plan  in  Potter's  ed.  of  Eusebius  this  otcmhc  rwv  v7ro7n7r- 
tovtwv  is  delineated  just  inside  the  topaiai  wv\at  (through  which 
you  pass  out  of  the  vapOriZ,  where  was  the  baptistery  and  the 
araaiQ  tu>v  KaTt\\ovfihvi»iv^  into  the  body  of  the  church)  before 
you  arrive  at  the  ajifiwv  or  pulpit,  and  at  the  distance  of  the 
length  of  the  nave  from  the  ayiat  nv\ai  leading  from  the  body 
of  the  church  through  the  cancelli  into  the  /3*?/ua  or  sacrarium. 
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VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  127). 

concha  I  Vat.,  Pal.,*  Med.  "  In  codd.  aliquot  legi  concita  uemis  .  .  . 
sod  nequc  displieet  terms,"  Pierius  (whose  silence  concerning  cox  sit  a 
proves  him  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  reading). 
II  ;J  :  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Nonius;  Serv.  ("ut  concitatiora 
sint  maria  vicinitate  terraruin  ") ;  Isidor. ;  prine. ;  Yen.  1470, 1471, 1472, 
1473,  1486  ;  Rom.  1473 ;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1475,  1492  ;  Bresc. ;  R.  Steph. ; 
Heyn.  ;  Brunek  ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1801)  ;  Voss  ;  Jacob  (Quaest.  Ep.,  p.  163)  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ; 
Kappes  (Pi'iHjr.) 


*  Pottier's  statement  that  the  Palatine  MS.  read*  ioxsita  is  incorrect;  the  read- 
ing of  that  MS.  i<  very  plainly  <  omita. 
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CON81TA  fl  v5*  (viz.,  Mun.  523 ;  Erlang.  859).  Ill  Albinus ;  H.  Steph. ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Phil. ;  Ruaeus ; 
Bnrm. ;  Bask. ;  Jaeck ;  Weichert  ("  Ncscio  an  non  legendum  sit  ooxsit.v 
at  post  Cycladas  designentur  Sporades  ") ;  Peerlk. ;  Coning t. 

C058CITA  fl  -bV. 


Corybantiaque  aera. — Compare  Propert.  4.  7.  61 : 

"  qua  nunierosa  fides,  quaquo  aera  rotunda  Cybebcs, 
mitratbque  sonant  Lydia  plectra  choris." 

These  round  and  sonorous  "  Corybantia  aera "  corresponded  not 
to  our  modern  gongs,  but  to  our  modern  cymbals,  because  the 
sound  was  produced  not  by  striking  them  with  hammers,  but, 
as  appears  from  Ovid,  Fast.  4.  183  : 

"  ibunt  semimares,  ct  inania  tympana  tundcnt ; 
aeruqxic  tinnitus  aere  rcpulsa  dabunt," 

by  striking  them  against  each  other. 

Mono  iupiter  adsit. — "  Aut  aer,  ac  si  diceret :  '  tantum- 
modo  sit  serenum.'  Aut  revera  Iupiter,  qui  praeest  insulae 
Cretae.  Aut  quia  ventos  prosperos  Iupiter  praestat,"  Servius. 
"  Quia  is  novani  patriam  ex  fato  assignavit  Aeneae  (ignotum 
illi  adhuc,  quam  ?),  1.  261,  sqq. ;  quare  non  patitur  eum  desi- 
dere  Karthagine,  libro  quarto ;  et  infra  vers.  171 :  *  Dictaea 
negat  tibi  Iupiter  arva,' "  Wagner  (1861).  Not  one  of  all  these 
explanations  perfectly  satisfies  me,  if  it  were  only  because  not 
one  of  them  is  applicable  to  the  same  expression  where  it  is  used 
by  Iivy,  8.  7 :  "  *  Aderunt  [consules]  in  tempore,'  Manlius 
inquit,  *  et  cum  illis  aderit  Iupiter  ipse,  foederum  a  vobis  viola- 
torum  testis,  qui  plus  potest  polletque.' "  The  iupiter  adsit 
of  our  text,  the  "  Iupiter  aderit "  of  Livy,  and  the  "  Iupiter 
hac  stat "  of  Virgil  himself,  12.  565,  are  but  expressions  of  the 
universal  sentiment  that  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
of  him  "  qui  plus  potest  polletque,"  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  every  enterprise,  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  prosperity — a  senti- 
ment which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  his  own,  our  author  was 
under  the  necessity  of  every  now  and  then  ascribing  to  his  per- 
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sonages,  first,  in  order  that  those  personages  should  have  veri- 
similitude, and  secondly  in  order  that  his  poem  should  not  have 
the  fate  of  Lucretius'  nobler,  more  dignified  work,  but  be  read 
and  become  popular,  and  its  author  himself  after  his  death 
"  volitaret  vivus  per  ora  viruni."  From  whichever  point  of  view 
regarded,  whether  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  or  as  necessary 
to  the  popularity  of  the  poem,  the  sentiment  could  with  as  little 
propriety  be  absent  from  the  programme  of  Anchises  setting 
out  from  Delus  as  at  this  day  it  could  with  propriety  be  absent 
from  a  queen's  speech  to  parliament,  a  general's  address  to  his 
soldiers,  or  even  the  humble  newspaper  advertisement  of  a  prayer 
meeting.  There  is  no  passport  like  "  Deo  volente."  If  God 
is  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  invocation  of 
Jupiter  on  the  present  occasion,  Jupiter  being  not  only  the 
weather  god,  but  especially  the  god  of  fine  clear  weather  and  a 
fair  wind,  as  Horn.  Oil.  J.  170 :  ay aWo/jitvai  Atog  ovpw.  Hymn, 
in  ApolliiK  If 27  :  ayuWofitvri  Atog  ovpw.    Lucan,  10.  207  : 

**  sub  lore  temper  tea  et  nunquani  turbidus  acr." 

Compare  also  Propert.  4.  6  : 

'*  hinc  Augusta  ratis  plenits  luvU  ominc  velis  " 

[the  sails  full  of  the  omen  of  Jove,  /.  e.9  full  of  a  wind  so  fair  as 
to  afford  the  omen  that  Jupiter  is  with  the  vessel,  that  Jupiter 
is  on  the  side  of  Augustus,  that  "  Iupiter  hac  stat"]. 
Tertia  lux. — Compare  II.  9.  JG2  : 

Ei  5c  Ktv  ixTKKotriv  5»tj  Kkxrros  Evvoffiycuos, 
rjfiari  tttv  rpiraru  Qdirjv  tpi&wKov  iKoifAtjv. 

It  is  no  little  to  the  credit  of  those  ancient  mariners  that  they 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  voyage  from  Delos  to  Crete,  or 
from  Troy  to  Phthia,  in  almost  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  wo 
with  all  our  appliances  of  chart,  compass,  and  steam,  and  all 
our  superior  help  from  heaven,  can  perform  it  in,  at  the  present 
day. 

IIoste  vacare  domos  (vs.  123). — See  liem.  on  verse  132. 

Sepesque  astare  relktas  (vs.  123). — The  structure  is  not 
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sedes  astare  relictas,  nor  the  meaning,  the  seats  stand  aban- 
doned, but  the  structure  is  sedes  relictas  astare,  and  the 
meaning,  the  seats  abandoned  (sciz.  by  the  enemy,  as  stated,  in 
the  preceding  clause)  "  tf^-stant,"  stand  ready  for  us — to  our 
/land.  The  passage  being  thus  understood,  (a)  there  is  no  tau- 
tology ;  (b)  the  two  clauses  perfectly  correspond,  the  infinitive 
being  in  each  the  emphatic  word ;  and  (c)  its  proper  meaning 
to  stand  by,  or  ready,  or  at  hand,  is  preserved  to  the  compound 
astare.  Compare  3.  194  :  "  caeruleus  supra  caput  astitit  im- 
ber ; "  2.  303  :  "  arrectis  auribus  a#to ;  "  Tobias,  12.  15  :  "  ego 
sum  Rafael,  unus  ex  septem  qui  astamus  ante  Dominuni." 

Viridemque  donusam. — Not  green  with  green  marble,  as 
Servius  and  La  Cerda  think,  but  green  with  vegetation — unless 
Peuoe  and  Melaenae  were  also  green  with  green  marble,  Val. 
Flacc.  8.  292 : 

.     .     .     uostia  donee 
Danubii  virulei>H\UQ  vident  ante  ostia  Fcucm.'  * 

Stat.  Theb.  IS.  619 : 

<l  Icarii  Celeique  domns,  viridesque  Melaenae." 

Consita. — Wagner  says  :  "  Apparet  concita,  ut  lectionem 
difficiliorem,  esse  retinendum  :  nee,  si  coxsita  legas,  commode 
subiici  vss.  128  et  129."  I  do  not,  however,  agree  in  this  opinion. 
I  think  that  the  "  difficilior  lectio  "  is,  generally  speaking,  quite 
as  often  incorrect  as  the  "facilis"  and  "vulgaris,"  and  that 
verses  128  and  129  not  only  agree  with  the  reading  coxsita, 
but  (see  below)  go  to  confirm  that  reading,  and  agree  much 
better  with  it  than  with  the  reading  concita.  A  better  argu- 
ment for  concita  is  derivable  from  the  almost  overpowering 
weight  of  MS.  authority  in  favour  of  that  reading.  [See  also 
Paulin.  Epist.  33  :  "  primo  ad  urbeni  acta  Komani  portus 
Pharum  vidit;  deinde  Campaniam  longis  tractibus  legit,  mu- 
tatisque  turbinibus  in  Africae  littora  transvolavit ;  atque  ab 
ipsis  rur8U8  abrepta  Siciliam  transcurrit,  circa  quam  concita  et 
verticosa  crebris  (ut  ferunt)  insulis  freta,  et  periculosos  etiam 
sub  gubernatore  navibus  cursus,  inter  ambages  et  obices  insula- 
rum,  tarn  directo  otiosus  senex  inoffensoque  navigio  praeterivit, 
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ut,"  &e.J  Yet  I  venture  here,  as  in  one  or  two  places  else- 
where, and  especially  in  the  case  of  "  nee  debita  funera  mater 
prbduxi,"  Aen.  9.  U8G,  and  "  limbo,"  Aen.  2.  610,  to  go  counter 
to  the  weight  of  MS.  authority  in  order  to  obtain  a  much  better 
sense.  The  idea  contained  in  the  expression  freta  concita 
terris,  the  seas  violently  stirred  up,  greatly  excited,  put  into  relic- 
ment  commotion  (for  such  is  the  force  of  con-cita)  by  the  lands 
(the  moveable  and  moving  by  the  fixed),  seems  to  me  so  highly 
incorrect  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  words  are  from 
the  pen  of  Virgil ;  the  more  especially  as  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances in  which  Virgil  uses  this  word,  he  applies  it  to  the  mov- 
ing, not  to  the  resisting,  power ;  exactly  as  we  find  it  applied 
by  Ovid,  Heroid.  2.  38  :  "  concita  qui  ventis  aequora  mulcet ;" 
Trist.1.10.11 :  "iniquis  concita  ventis  aequora,"  and  Up.  19. 21  : 

.     .     .     *  *  odioso  concita  vento 
corripio  verbis  aequora  paent*  tuis  ;" 

with  which  compare  Ovid,  Ep.  7.  k%  •' 

"  aspico  ut  e versus  vonclivt  Eurus  aquas." 

Assuming,  what  I  think  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  Ovidian 
phrase  last  quoted  is  correct,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  its  opposite  is  correct  also,  and  not  rather  a  mere  blunder 
of  the  scribes,  confused  between  words  sounding  identically 
alike.  On  the  contrary,  the  metaphor  contained  in  the  phrase 
crebris  consita  terris  not  only  is  of  the  commonest  (so  com- 
mon as  to  be  used  even  by  the  wholly  illiterate  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
"  Visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Italy,"  eh.  2  :  "  The 
Danube  is  now  only  broad  for  short  distances  at  a  time.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  xotvn  with  islands"),  but  actually  enters  into  the 
very  name  by  which  a  considerable  group  of  the  islands  spoken 
of  was  commonly  known.  Add  to  this  that  the  words  legimi  s 
and  allawimur  imply  an  easy,  skimming,  unobstructed  motion, 
and  would  not  have  been  employed  by  Virgil  to  express  the 
motion  of  the  vessels  over  concita  freta.  The  wind  besides 
was  fair,  and  Crete  was  reached,  without  difficulty  or  danger,  on 
the  third  day.    The  picture  which,  I  think,  it  has  been  Virgil's 
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intention  to  place  before  the  reader  has  been  thus  beautifully 
painted  by  Avienus,  Descr.  Orb.  Tcrrae,  710  : 

**  hinc  Sporadea  crebro  producimt  cespite  sese  ; 
densa  serenato  ecu  splendent  sidera  caelo." 

In  answer  to  Heme's  objection  ("denique  non  intelligo,  quam 
poeticum  hoc  sit,  tam  aocurate  Cycladas  et  Sporadas  distinguere, 
quod  vix  in  geographicis  libellis  fieri  solet")  I  beg  to  say,  that 
no  such  distinction  is  intended  by  the  poet,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  application  of  the  term  spaksas  (characteristic  of  the 
Sporades  :  see  the  lexicographers,  in  roc.  "Sporades,"  and 
Mela,  2.  7)  to  the  Cyolades,  under  which  name  are  here  com- 
prehended ,all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean ;  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  which  meaning  (viz.,  that  not  merely  one 
group  of  islands  is  intended,  but  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying 
scattered  like  seed  over  the  face  of  the  Aegean)  the  supple- 
mentary ET  CREBRIS  LEGIMUS  FRETA  CONSITA  TERR1S  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet's  usual  manner,  subjoined.  The  poet  is  not 
singular  in  this  general  application  of  the  term  Cyclades ;  for 
Suidas  says :  'SiiropaStg  vijcrof,  ac  tvioi  KvicXaSac  Aeyoturiv,  at  tv 
rto  Aiyaiw. 

Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certamixe  clamor. — The  usual 
clamours  and  exertions  of  the  sailors  on  leaving  port ;  "  celeus- 
ma,"  Serv.  Compare  vss.  290,  667  (where  the  exception  proves 
the  rule)  ;  4.  411 ;  5.  778,  &c.  Val.  Flacc.  2.  112:  "sonat 
aequore  clamor."     Id.  1.  186  : 

.     .     .     *  *  non  clamor  anhelis 
ttattticifffy  aut  blandus  testudine  defuit  Orpheus.' ' 

Eutil.  Num.  It  in.  1 : 

"  his  mecum  pigri  solahar  taedia  venti, 

dura  retonat  variis  vile  celextma  modis." 

These  words,  therefore,  afford  no  argument  in  support  of  the 
reading  concita,  and  the  opinion  that  the  seas  were  rough.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  quietness  of  the  sea  is  assigned  by  Apoll. 
lthod.  1.  115*1  as  a  reason  for  greater  bustle  among  the  crew. 
Compare  also  Ant.  7.  2$  :  "  in  lento  luctantur  marniore  tonsao." 
The  less  brisk  the  sea,  the  more  brisk  must  be  the  sailors. 
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Neither  are  the  three  lines  xauticus  .  .  .  euxtes  in  a  wrong 
place,  nor  should  they  he  removed  in  order  to  be  placed  after 
volamus.  They  are  exactly  where  they  were  placed  by  Virgil, 
who  follows  on  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  lixquimus, 
to  tell  you  how  they  flew  over  the  sea  past  Naxos,  Donysa,  and 
the  other  islands  mentioned,  before  he  tells  you-  the  minute 
particulars  of  the  setting  out  contained  in  the  lines  xauticus 
.  .  .  euxtes.  According  to  his  usual  manner  he  gratifies  the 
impatience  and  curiosity  of  his  hearers  first,  and,  this  done, 
returns  and  particularizes  at  leisure.  See  ltemm.  on  1.  151  ; 
5.  704 ;  2.  480.     The  poet's  train  of  thought  is :   lixquimus 

ORTYGIAE  PORTUS  PELAGOQUE  VOLAMl  S,  BACCHATAMQITE  IUGIS 
.  .  .   TERMS,    XAUTICUS    .  .    .    KUXTES,    ET   TAXDEM.      The   prosaic 

train  is:  lixquimus  ortygiae  portus,  xauticus  exoritur  .  .  . 

EUXTES,  PELAGOQUE  VOLAMUS,  BACCIIATAMQUK  IUGIS  .  .  .  TERRIS, 

et  taxdem,  and  this  is  the  train  recommended  for  our  adoption 
by  Wagner — forgetful,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  verses  which 
are  to  be  set  back  will  sin  as  much  against  the  prosaic  time-order 
when  placed  after  volamus,  as  they  do  in  the  present  position, 
and  must,  if  we  aspire  to  make  them  perfect  prose,  come  in 
between  portus  and  pelago  ;  nay,  must  come  in  in  the  middle 
of  the  clause  lixquimus  portus  itself,  being,  as  they  are,  the 
description  of  the  bustle  of  the  sailors  in  the  very  act  of  leaving 
port. 

Prosequitur  surgexs  a  puppi  vextus  euxtes. — This  line 
is  rendered  by  Voss : 

"  stcigender  wind  vom  stouer  rerfolgt  die  riistige  mcerfahrt." 

This  is  incorrect.  Prosequitur  is  wpoirefiweiy  "  begleiM"  escorts, 
gov*  along  tn'f/i,  not  as  of  the  party,  but  as  an  inferior  goes  along 
with  a  superior  for  the  sake  of  protection,  or  honour,  or  some 
such  purpose.     Compare  Aen.  G.  897  : 

**  his  ubi  turn  natum  Anchisos  unaquc  Sibylla m 
prosequitur  dietis,  politique  emittit  eburna." 

Plaut.  Ca*in.  £.  S.  3 : 

**  nam  novum  maritum  ot  novam  nuptam  volo 
rus  prosequi  (novi  hominuni  mores  malefico*) 
no  quis  cam  abripiat." 
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Val.  Flaee.  2.  504 :  "prosequitur  lateri  assultans."     Id.  4.  628 : 

"  ipse  viros  gradiens  ad  primi  littoris  iindam 
prosequitur  Phineus." 

The  thought,  therefore,  is  an  improvement  upon  Homer's,  which 
is  that  of  mere  companionship,  Od.  11.  6  : 

rjfitp  V  av  KarroTurBt  v*u>s  Kvavanrpupoto 
ucfitvov  ovpov  m  ir\y\<ii(rtiQv,  <<rd\ov  traipov. 

No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  word  either  by  Caro 
or  Dryden,  most  probably  because  neither  of  them  understood 
it.     Ruaeus,  more  valiant,  boldly  sets  it  down,  propellit. 

Optatae  (vs.  132). — "  Unam  ex  urbibus  desertis  (123) 
optat  sive  legit,  quam  appellat  Pergamuni,  eamque  muris  cin- 
git  additque  arcem,"  Wagner  (Praeat.)  But  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  town  had  neither  walls  nor  arx  ready  built  ? 
These  were  prime  necessaries  for  a  town  in  Crete  as  well  as  for 
towns  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  towns  of  Crete  generally  had  such 
essential  requisites,  how  does  it  happen  that  Aeneas  pitched 
upon,  selected,  one  without  them  ?  No,  no.  Aeneas  went  to 
Crete  because  he  could  get  the  ground  for  building  and  dwell- 
ing on  without  dispute,  not  in  order  to  occupy  like  a  pirate 
or  bandit  the  deserted  houses  ;  and  "  optata  urbs  "  is  the  city, 
the  promised,  fated  city,  they  so  much  longed  for,  not  the  city 
selected  from  amongst  others.     Compare  1.  176  : 

"  egressi  optata  potiuntur  Troes  arena." 

3.509: 

**  storniraur  optatae  gremio  telluris  ad  iindam." 

Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  would  have  cut  but  a  shabby  figure, 
taking  up  their  residence  in  an  old  cast  off  town,  and  the  pur- 
port of  hoste  vacare  domos,  verse  123,  is  not  that  the  houses 
were  without  occupiers  and  they  might  therefore  go  into  them 
and  occupy  them,  but  that  the  dwellings  are  without  an  enemy 
in  them,  and  they  may  therefore  safely  and  freely  build  in 
Crete. 

Amare  focos  (vs.  134). — Not  merely  to  love  the  domett ie 
hearth,  but  to  at  ay  close  beside  it.  Compare  Aen.  o.  10J,  and 
llemm. ;  also  "  amatque  ianua  limen,"  Hor.  Carm.  c2o.  £. 
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Arcemqve  attollere  tectis. — "  Arx  attollatur,  quae  prae- 
sidium  sit  tfxtis.  Deformant  aliqui  loci  huius  interpretationem, 
cum  poeta  nihil  aliud  dicat  quam  :  '  hortor,  ut  domos  constru- 
ant,  illisque  arcem  superimponant,'  "  La  Cerda.  That  this 
criticism  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  the  modern  interpretation 
("  tectis,  sexto  casu,  adtolli,  eadem  ratione  dictum  qua  supra 
vers.  46  *  iaculis  increscere,'  "  Forbiger)  correct,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Statius's  exactly  parallel  expression,  AchilL 
1.  428 : 

**  iam  natat  omne  nomus ;  caeduntur  robora  clas*i : 
silva  minor  reinis  :  forrura  laxatur  ad  usus 
inniimcros,  quod  rostra  liget,  quod  muniat  anna, 
belligeros  quod  frenet  cquos,  quod  mille  catonis 
squalentes  nee  tat  tunicas,  quod  sanguine  f timet, 
vulneraquc  alta  bibat,  quod  conspirante  veneno 
impellat  mortcs  ;  tcnuantquo  humentia  saxa 
attritu,  et  nigris  addunt  niiicronibus  iras. 
nee  modus,  aut  arcus  lentarc,  aut  fundere  glandes, 
nut  torrere  sudes,  galea sow  attollere.  eonis" 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  increase  the  height  of 
the  helmet*  by  tfte  addition  of  cones,  put  cones  on  the  helmet*, 
manufacture  helmets  with  cones,  i.  e.,  the  cone  being  always  a 
part  of  the  helmet,  manufacture  helmets.  Accordingly,  arcem 
attollere  tectis  is  to  raise  the  arx  with  buildings,  in  other 
words,  build  their  arx.  A  similar  expression  occurs  at  verse 
185  of  the  second  book  : 

"  hanc  tamen  imniensam  Calchas  attollere  molem 
roboribus  text  is  caeloque  edueere  iussit" 

[erect  this  immense  bulk  frith  carpentry,  i.  e.,  erect  this  immense 
bulk  of  catpentry].     Compare  Juvenal,  14.  86  : 

"  dum  sic  ergo  habitat  Cetronius,  imminuit  rem, 
fregit  opes,  nee  parva  tamen  mensura  relictao 
partis  erat  ;  totam  hanc  turbavit  films  aniens 
dum  meliore  novas  attolUt  warmore  villas  ,J 

[builds  villas  with  or  of  marble  n  where  "  marmore  "  is  the  material 
of  which  the  villas  consist.]  Attollere  tectis  is,  therefore, 
a  poetical  equivalent  for  build  up  high,  as  "  aggredior  dictis" 
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is  for  address,  "  expediam  dictis  "  for  explain,  &c. ;  see  Rem.  on 
Aen.  2. 199. 

Wagner  (Praest.)  has  :  "  ex al tare  arcem  aedificiis,  s.  arcem, 
locum  in  urbe  editum  munitionibusque  saeptum  vel  saepiendum, 
quasi  celsiorem  reddere  inaedificando ;  "  and  Voss  :  "  und  die 
burg  aufthurmen  den  hausern." 

Mr.  Davies  thinks  the  words  arcem  attollere  tectis  cer- 
tainly mean  to  raise  a  citadel  (as  a  protection)  for  their  Iwuses. 

Connubiis  arvisque  novis  operata  iuvextus. — One  of 
the  numerous  verses  which  Peerlkamp  thinks  should  be  ex- 
punged as  unworthy  of  Virgil.  That  critic's  argument  on  this 
occasion,  if  it  does  not  edify,  will  at  least  surprise  and  amuse, 
the  reader.     See  lieni.  on  4.  551. 


144-152. 

VENIAM — FENESTRAS 


FAR.  LECT.  (vs.  151). 

ixsoxxis  III  Brese. ;  Hcyne ;  Wakef. 

ix  somxis  ID  Mod. ;  R.  Steph. ;  H.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda ;  D. 
Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil.  ;  Burra.  ;  Brunck  ;  Pott.  ;  Jahn  : 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

in  stratis  has  been  proposed  by  Peerlkamp. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  152). 

I58EBTA8  I  Vat,  Pal,  Med.  II  $  £ .  Ill  Princ. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Branck;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Hcyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

IN0F.RTA8  III  P.  Manut. 
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Veniamque  precari. — "  Veniam  eiToris  Anchisae  qui  oracu- 
hun  male  interpretatus  est,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  Veniam 
erroris  ex  male  intelleeto  oraculo,"  Wagner  (1861).  Not  the 
meaning:  venia,  wdth  Virgil  at  least,  is  always  grace,  favour, 
never  forgiveness.     Compare  (1)  10.  903  : 


•        • 


"  per,  si  qua  est  victim  vmln  bostibus,  oro  : 
corpus  humo  patiarc  tegi" 

(whore  it  is  not  forgiveness  which  is  asked,  but  the  favour  of 
burial).     («),  10.  623  : 

.     .     .     "sin  altior  istis 
sub  precibu*  rmia  ulla  latet,  totumque  movori 
mutaiivc  putas  bcllum,  spes  paacia  inanes" 

(where  it  is  not  forgiveness  which  is  spoken  of,  but  the  favour 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  war  might  be  changed).    (3),  4. 429  : 

.     .     .     "cxtremum  hoc  miserae  (let  mumm  amanti  : 
exapeetet  facilemque  fugam  ventosque  ferentes. 


tempu.s  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  fnrori  ; 
dum  mea  me  victam  doccat  fortuna  dolere. 
extremam  hane  oro  renin m  " 

(where  "  munus  "  and  "  veniam  "  explain  each  other,  and  the 
latter  can  be  nothing  else  than  grace,  favour,  indulgence,  obli- 
gation).    (4),  11.  101: 

**  velati  ramis  oleae,  reninrnqno  rogantes  : 
corpora,  per  campos  feiro  quae  fusa  iaeebant, 
reddorct  ae  tumulo  sineret  succedere  terrae  " 

(where  the  "  venia,"  the  favour,  the  obligation,  asked  is  "  cor- 
pora redderet  ac  tumulo  sineret  succedere  terrae").   (5),  11. 358  : 

"  ipsum  obtestcmur,  rotw/Mque  oremus  ab  ipso  : 
ccdat,  ins  propiium  regi  patriaeque  remittat  " 

(where  the  "  venia/'  the  favour  sought,  is  that  expressed  in  the 
socond  line).     And,  compare  (O),  Stat.  Thcb.  1.  $0") : 


t « 


nee  protinus  ausi     . 
caelicolae,  rvti'mm  donee  pater  ip*c  sedendi 
tranquillu  iubet  esse  manu  ;  '* 
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and  precisely  so  in  our  text,  the  "  venia"  sought  is  not  forgive- 
ness for  having  mistaken  the  oracle,  or  any  other  forgiveness, 
but  the  favour  of  being  told  by  Apollo 

(JIAM  1'EsflIR  FINEM  REBUS  FERAT  ;    UXr>E  LAHORl'M 
TLNTAKE  AVXILII'M  IU1IEAT,    QUO  VERTERE  CUUHL'S. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  so  entirely  is  venia  grace,  favour, 
and  so  little  forgiveness,  that  even  where  an  error  lias  been 
committed,  and  venia  sought,  as  Georg.  If.  536  : 

"  nam  que  dabunt  veniam  votis,  irasque  remittent," 

venia  is  not  forgiveness,  but  the  grace,  the  favour,  of  which 
forgiveness  is  the  consequence  and  proof.  The  error  of  Lade- 
wig  is  exactly  half  that  of  Servius  and  Wagner.  Rightly 
understanding  veniam  to  be  grace,  not  pardon,  he  has  yet  not 
perceived  that  the  precise  "  venia  "  meant  is  specified — has 
entirely  missed  the  connexion,  veniam  : 

QUAM  FE8SIK  FINEM  HEHl  8  FERAT  J  UXDE  LAHORl'M 
TENTAKE  Al'XILIUM  IV BEAT,  QUO  VERTERE  CTR.SUS. 

His  words  are :  "  in  der  seuche  sahen  sie  eine  strafe  des  Phoebus 
fur  unwissentlich  begangenes  unrecht,  dalier  urn  gnadc  flehen" 
Heyne,  as  little  understanding  veniam  as  either  Servius  or 
"Wagner,  and  perceiving  nevertheless  the  connexion  veniam  : 
quam  fessts,  &c,  mystifies  his  reader  if  not  himself  with  the 
vague :  "  placare  deum  ut  ille  vere  edicat,  quam  finem,"  &c. 
Eappes  has  understood  both  the  meaning  of  veniam  and  the 
connexion,  and  shows  by  numerous  examples  from  other  writers 
no  less  than  from  Virgil  himself,  that  gnade,  grate,  favour,  and 
not  pardon,  is  the  sense  of  the  word.     See  Bern,  on  1 .  522. 

Confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  that  effigies  and  phryoii 
penates  (vs.  148)  are  spoken  of  the  one  object,  viz.,  the  gods 
Penates,  is  that  passage  of  Ovid  [ex  Panto,  2.  8.  57)  where  the 
poet  describes  himself  as  worshipping  the  imprints  of  Augustus's 
family  on  coins  sent  to  him  from  Rome,  and  where  there  is  a 
similar  hendiadys  in  the  case  of  this  same  term  effigies: 

"felices  illi,  qui  non  simulacra,  sod  ipaos, 

quique  deum  coram  corpora  vera  vidont. 
quod  quoniam  nobis  invidit  inutile  farum, 
tjitos  dcdit  are  votis  r/flty/Vwque  colo." 
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Effigies  sacrae  divum  phrygiique  fenates.  It  was  not 
the  material  statues,  the  earthen,  metal,  wooden,  or  ivory  images, 
of  the  "  divi,"  which  Aeneas  dreamed  he  saw,  but,  as  rightly 
explained  by  Heyne,  the  "  divi "  themselves  in  propria  persona. 
Compare  Lucan,  7.  9  : 

"  nam  Pompoiani  visus  sibi  sede  thentri 
innumoram  ejfiyicm  Ronianae  cemere  plebis." 

Cult*,  205  : 

"  (Miius  ut  intravit  lovior  per  corpora  BommiH 


rjfifjie*  ad  oum  culicis  dovenit." 


In  somnis. — Two  different  words  are  so  frequently  found 
written  in  the  MS.  as  one  word,  and  one  word  so  frequently  as 
two,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  determine  from  MS.  autho- 
rity the  true  reading  in  the  case  before  us.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  in  somnis  by  the  strong  resemblance  to  the  other 
dreams  of  Aeneas,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  in  somnis  " 
in  the  narration  of  no  less  than  two  of  those  dreams  (2.  270 ; 
4.  557),  and  by  the  words  nec  sopor  illud  erat,  verse  173, 
where  see  Rem. 

Iacentis  in  somnis,  as  "somno  iacentem,"  EcL  G.  Ik- 
Multo  manifesti  lumine  (vs.  151),  referring  not  to  the 
light  of  the  moon,  but  to  supernatural  light,  as  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  "  manifesto  in  lumine,"  4.  358,  where  there  is  no  moon. 
The  ancients  laid  especial  stress  on  the  clearness  with  which 
objects  were  seen  in  a  vision.  Compare  Herod.  7.  47 :  Et  toi 
i]  o\ptc  tov  tvvnviov  fit)  evapytfv  ovtcv  t<f>avi),  «X££  av  Ttlv 
ap\aiav  yvojfji^v.     Aesch.  Pers.  170  : 

aXA*  ov  ti  ir«  roiovh*  cvapyts  « 180/07*' 
«j  TTjy  irapotda/  (v^tpovrjs. 

See  also  Horn.  Od.  5-  851.  It  was  this  distinctness  which  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  an  ordinary  dream  and  a  vision. 
Fenestras  (vs.  152),  not  as  Aen.  i).  5J5,  the  mere  openings  or 
holes  in  the  side  of  a  building  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light, 
but  as  Hor.  Carta.  1.  ?>.  1 :  " parcius  iunctas  quatiunt  fenestras," 
the  sashes,  frames,  or  shutters  inserted  into  those  openings. 
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Insertas,  viz.,  cardinibus.     Ital.  gang  her  ate.     Insert  as 
jskestras,  the  windows  (icindoic-sashes  or  icindoic-frames)  inserted 
Q/iw^>  Jig)  on  their  hinges,  the  window-sashes  in  ancient  times,  and 
in  most  parts  of  the  oontinent  of  Europe,  not  being  fixed 
lanently  in  the  walls,  like  our  modern  English  windows, 
hung  upon  hinges  so  as  to  close  and  open  like  folding- 
wre,  and  to  be  easily  lifted  on  and  off.     In  some  parts  of 
-ly  it  is  still  usual  to  remove  the  window-sashes  by  day  and 
put  them  back  in  their  places — inserere  (cardinibus) 
A  night.      See  Vocab.  dc  la  Crusca,   in  voce  "  ganghero  "  : 


**  ^*£ettere  in   gangheri  vale  accomodare  a'  gangheri  la  cosa 
eh^    va  gangherata ;  e  si  dice  ancora  cosi  degli  arpioni  delle 
uH-I>oste  delle  fenestre,  e  degli  usci,  quando  si  mettono  in  opera, 
°°Uooando  nelle  bandelle  gli  arpioni.     Lat.  Cardinibus  inserere, 
m'+**zttere"     The  picture  represented  in  our  text  is,  therefore, 
tharfc    of  the  moon  shining  into  Aeneas's  chamber  through  the 
W1:*^  clow-sashes  or  frames,  which,  having  been  removed  during 
the    clay,  were  restored  to  their  place  at  night.   We  are  left,  and 
mv*-»fc,  I  believe,  ever  remain,  in  ignorance  whether  these  move- 
able   ^window-sashes  of  Aeneas  were  glazed  with  any  transparent 
inc*/fc oxial,  or  were  mere  shutters  with  holes  in  them  for  the  trans- 
wission  of  air  and  light.     If,  however,  we  regard  fenestras  as 
openings  simply,  it  will  be  possible  to  take  insertas  fenestras 
3,8     *xxeaning,%  not  windows  (/.  e.y  openings)  inserted  into  some- 
tk**"1^    (viz.,  the  wall),   but  windows   or  openings  into  which 
^^^^thing  was  inserted;   and  what  something?  specularia 
no  cloubt,  or  panes  either  of  glass  or  of  some  more  or  less  trans- 
parent substance,  ex.  gr.,  talc  or  alabaster,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
at     *tfc*e  present  day  in  certain  windows  of  the  church  of  San 
^lUijto  in  Florence,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena. 
'rw^~are  Flin.  Ep.  2.  17  (of  certain  porticos  in  his  Laurentian 


vlU^e)  :  "  egregium  hoc   adversum   tempestates  receptaculum, 

ll^Ox  specula ribus,  ac  multo  magis  imminentibus  tectis  muniun- 

VXr>*>  where  see  Pietro  Marquez  delle  ville  di  Plinio,  Rome,  1796, 

i*P-   -43  and  81;  compare  also  Seneca,  Epist.  90.      The  word 

^P^cularibus  has  been  omitted  by  our  author  partly  in  order 

^°  tvvoid  a  particularization  unsuitable  to  poetry,  and  partly  as 
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unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  inserted  window  openings  through 
which  the  moon  shone  could  only  be  window  openings  inserted 
with  specularia,  specularia  being  not  only  the  proper  in- 
sertion for  window  openings,  but  the  only  insertion  which,  while 
it  excluded  the  night  air,  permitted  the  entrance  of  the  moon- 
light. 

As  insertas  fenestras,  according  to  this  latter  interpreta- 
tion, are  windows  which  are  not  mere  openings  in  the  wall,  but 
windows  into  which  something  is  inserted,  so  "cavas  fenestras" 
[Aen.  9. 5$U)  are  windows  into  which  nothing  has  been  inserted, 
mere  openings  in  the  wall,  and  through  which,  therefore,  it  was 
easy  for  the  Trojans  to  discharge  their  missiles. 


173-182. 

NEC FATIS 


Nec  sopor  illud  erat. — Nor  was  that  sleep  ;  i.  e.,  that  was  not 
the  effect  of  sleep,  a  mere  dream,  fiction,  or  imagination  in  sleep. 
Compare  Aen.  8.  U2 .'  "  ne  vana  putes  haec  fingere  somnum.,> 
Also  Stat.  Theb.  5.  loo  : 


.    .     .     **  nudo  atabat  Venus  ense  ;  vidcri 
tiara  mihi,  sohinosque  super  " 


[  i.  e.,  more  clear  and  plain  than  mere  sleep  could  present  her  to 
me],  Horn.  Od.  19.  5U7  :  ovk  ovap  a  A  A'  vwap  toOXov  ["  tion 
Homniiim  hoe  est,  inquit  dea  ad  somniantem,  sed  res  vera  bona," 
Danim,  in  voce  wrap].     Stat.  Theb.  10.  2Qo  : 


<t 


vanae  net*  nionstra  quietis, 
nec  winho  tomx>crta  loquor." 

And  Sil.  Ital.  3.  198  : 

.  .  .  "  neque  onim  *opor  illc,  nec  altae 
vis  aderat  noctis ;  virgaquo  fugante  tenebraa 
miscuerat  lucem  somno  dens." 

See  Rem.  on  "iacentis  in  sonmis,"  verse  150. 
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^Strange  that  St.  Jerome,  in  tlie  description  which  he  has 
n  us  of  his  having  been  snatched  up  into  heaven,  and 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  flogged  with  stripes 
ount  of  his  addiction  to  the  vain  literature  of  the  heathen, 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  relates  his  solemn  renun- 
on  of  that  literature  in  the  actual  visible  presence  of  the 
ighty,  not  only  use  this  heathen  argument  of  Aeneas,  but 
Aeneas's  very  words,  to  prove  that  what  he  saw  and  heard 
"that  occasion  was  not  a  mere  idle  dream,  but  a  veritable 
^venly  vision.     The  following  is  the  passage,  full  of  interest 
instruction  not  only  for  those  who  do,  but  for  those  who  do 
believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character 
profession  to  study  with  delight  those  ancient  heathen 
ors  whose  sayings  and  admonitions  even  St.  Paul  himself 
not  disdain  to  mix  up  with  his  own  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
ian  Churches  :    "  Interim  parantur  exequiae,   et  vitalis 
ae   calor,  toto   frigescente  iam   corpore,   in  solo  tantum 
nte  pectusculo  palpitabat ;  quum  subito,  raptus  in  spiritu, 
"tribunal  Iudicis  pertrahor  .  .  .  Interrogatus  de  conditione, 
istianum  me  esse  respondi.     Et  ille  qui  praesidebat,  '  Men- 
ait  ;  '  Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus ;  ubi  enim  the- 
s  tuus,  ibi  cor  tuuni'.     Ulico  obmutui,  et  inter  verbera 
m  caedi  me  iusserat)    conscientiae   magis  igne  torquebar 
.  Clamare  autem  coepi,  et  eiulans  dicere,  '  Miserere  "mei, 
mine,  miserere  mei/     Haeo  vox  inter  flagella  resonabat. 
xidem  ad  Praesidentis  genua  provoluti  qui  astiterant,  preca- 
*^  ^itur  ut  veniam  tribueret  adolescentiae  .  .  .  exacturus  deinde 


ciatum,  si  gentilium  litterarum  libros .  aliquando  legissem. 
0,  qui  in  tanto  constrictus  articulo  vellem  etiam  maiora  pro- 
ere,  deierare  coepi,  et  nomen  eius  obtestans  dicere,  *  Domine, 
iinquani  habuero  codices  seculares,  si  legero,  te  negavi.'     In 
*^^Cec  sacramenti  verba  dimissus,  revertor  ad  superos ;  et,  miranti- 
**V*s  cunctis,  oculos  aperio,  tanto  lacrymarum  imbre  perfusos,  ut 
^fciam  incredulis  fidem  facerem  ex  dolore.     Nee  vero  sojjor  We 
fxAeraty  aid  cana  somnia,  quibus  saepc  deludimur.    Testis  est  tribu- 
nal illud,  ante  quod  iacui ;  testis  iudicium  triste  quod  timui ;  ita 
Xuilii  nunquam  contingat  in  talem  incidere  quaestionem ;  liventes 
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habuisse  scapulas,  plagas  sensisse  post  somnum,  ct  tanto  dehinc 
studio  divina  legisse,  quauto  non  antea  mortalia  legerani." 
Ilieron.  Epist.  18  (ad  Eustochium).     See  concluding  Rem.  on 

Acn.  U- 

Manabat  (vs.  175). — "Fluebat,"  Servius.  No;  fluere  is 
to  flow,  to  run  as  a  liquid,  manare  is  to  flow  out  of,  to  ooze  out 
of- — as  blood  out  of  a  wound  (when  it  does  not  come  in  a  jet) 
or  as  sweat  out  of  the  skin,  or  as  a  spring  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  compare  Quint.  Curt.  8.  36 :  "  multa  hedera  vitisque  toto 
gignitur  monte ;  multae  perennes  aquae  manant"  Id.  3.  11  : 
"rivis,  qui  ex  radicibus  montium  manant"  See  also  above, 
verse  43. 

Seque  novo  veterum  deceptum  errore  locorum  (vs.  181). 
— "  Pulchra  est  antithesis  :  de  re  vetere  recens  fuit  Anchisae  er- 
ror," La  Cerda,  Voss.  "  Novo.  Solito  more  post  vetus  ornatus 
causa  adiectum,"  Ileyne,  Wagner,  the  latter  of  whom  adds  "  nee 
desiderarentur  talia  magnopere,  si  abessent."  "  Ornatum  in  poeta 
lubens  agnosco,  sed  non  ineptum :  pro  novo  scribamus  swo," 
Toerlkamp.  "  Prae  nimio  studio  proferendi  antitheti  scripsit 
novo,  nullo  opinor  sensu;  xovo  enim  veterum  respondet,  sed 
nihil  sententiae  addit ;  imo  puerilibus  illam  ingeniis  quam  viri- 
libus  aptioreni  efficit,"  Pearce,  adLongin.  de  Sublim.  "Novo 
seems  best  explained  by  Gossrau  of  the  surprise  of  Anchises  when 
informed  of  his  mistake  ...  a  mere  verbal  antithesis,"  Coning- 
ton.  Virgil's  well-deserved  reputation  should  have  screened 
him  from  the  imputation.  Virgil  never  makes  mere  verbal 
antitheses,  never  writes  either  nonsense  or  puerilities.  Here, 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  it  is  the  commentators  who  have  mis- 
taken Virgil's  meaning,  not  Virgil  who  has  not  known  how  to 
write. 

Let  us  assign  the  right  meaning  first  to  novo  and  then  to 
veterum,  and  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  the  antithesis  xovo 
veterum,  so  far  froni  being  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  conveys 
a  most  appropriate,  nay,  an  almost  necessary  and  indispensable 
sense.  And  first,  with  respect'to  novo:  novo  is  not  recenti, 
or  new  in  point  of  time,  but  insolito  or  new  in  point  of  fre- 
quency.    Compare  Propert.  1.  13.  33  : 
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14  tu  vcro,  quoniam  scmcl  cs  pcriturus  anion?, 
urerc ;  non  alio  luminc  dignus  eras, 
quae  tibi  Bit  fclix,  quoniam  uovtm  incidit  error, 
ct  quodeunque  voles,  una  sit  ista  tibi  " 

(wJ^^Te  we  have,  as  in  our  text,  both  "  novus"  and  "error,"  and 
«  the  meaning  is :  "  this,  for  you,  new  and  unusual  error," 
of  falling  seriously  and  really  and  truly  in  love,  not  mak- 
n  amour  or  piece  of  gallantry).     Georg.  If-  357  : 

"  huic  percussa  nova  mentcin  formidinc  mater  " 

C*'   ^*>»      for  her,  new  and  unusual  apprehension"].     Ovid,  Met. 

41  O  !  utinain  a  nostro  seccderc  corporo  posscm  ! 
votum  in  aniante  novum  ;  vellem  quod  amamus  abesset " 


*>- 


l    *    «*-   xiew,  *'.  c,  strange  and  unusual,  wish  for  a  lover  to  make"]. 
ZE&emm.  on  "nova   forma  viri,"  3.  191;  "furor  novus," 
60  ;  "  novus  pavor,"  2.  228. 

ccordingly  novo  error k  in  our  text  means  a  new,  #./\, 

e  and  unusual,  error  for  Anchises  to  make.    Compare  the 

very  dissimilar  use  made  by  the  Greeks  of  yewrcpoe,  Hero- 

-*     5.  19  :  (u  7rac,  tr\edov  yap  tnv  avaKaio/jitvov  (jwirj/jii  rove 

ovc,  on  tOtXtig  t/jie  tKWEfi\pag  irouiv  ri  i/fwrepoi/'  tyto  <*tv  % 

'm~m       "XprnZw   /Jii)$zv   vtoxfAuxrai    kqt'  avSpag   rovrovg.     And  see 

^^-Xekn.   ad  Herodot.   362  ;  also  Heindorf  ad  Plat.  Protay., 

Novo  so  underwood  is  the  opposite  of  inveterato,  and, 


li- 


ed to  errore,  apologizes  for  the  error  in  the  same  propor- 
*^*^t  as  inveterato  had  aggravated  it.  It  is  as  if  Anchises 
**--^*  said :  "  you  will  pardon  an  error  such  as  I  have  never  been 


Ity  of  before — my  first  mistake."  But  why  is  this  novo  put 
so  immediate  contact  with  veterum  ?  Why  the  undeniable 
^"tithesis :  novo  veterum  ?  Plainly  because  the  "  veteres  loci," 
k*&  places  which  were  not  new  to  Anchises,  but  concerning  which 
^  lad  heard  and  thought  much,  should  have  been  better  under- 
^^cxl  by  him,  should  not  have  been  the  subject  of  any  mistake. 
^^>to  veterum  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  rhetorical  antithesis, 
w-vfc,  while  an  antithesis,  is  at  the  same  time  an  apology  not  less 

11EXUY,  AK.XfilDKA,  YuL.  U.  *JK 
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lit,  proper,  and  becoming  than  required  and  even  necessary  for 
an  error  into  which  he,  the  Nestor  of  the  expedition  by  whose 
advice  and  direction  every  step  was  taken  (3.  9  : 

**  t-t  pater  Anvhint*  dare  fatia  vela  iubebat." 

3.  472 : 

*•  interua  elassem  velis  aptare  iubebat 
AncJtifit'*"), 

should  least  of  all  have  fallen,  and  for  which,  lest  this  excuse 
should  not  be  sufficient,  the  further  excuse  is  added  that  he  was 
deceived  by  it — skque  novo  veterum  deceptum  errore  lo- 
corum — an  error  such  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  make  about 
places  so  familiar  to  his  mind,  but  which  was  so  plausible  it  was 
hardly  possible  not  to  be  deceived  by  it.  How  common  among 
the  lionians,  even  in  everyday  life,  was  the  antithesis  of  novus 
to  vetus  appears  from  Plaut.  Mrrcuf.  J.  i.  15  :  "hocus  ama- 
tor,  cctus  puer."   Amphifr.  prol.  118  : 

•*  rvtri't-in  atquc  antiquam  rem  Hocnm  ad  vos  profemni." 

Festus,  in  voce  Meditrinalia:  "  Mos erat  Latinis  populis,  quo 
die  quis  primum  gustaret  mustum,  dicere  ominis  gratia  :  '  cctm 
no  cum  vinum  bibo,  ceteri  novo  morbo  modecr.'"  Varro,  de  L.  L. 
(j.  21 :  "novum  cetus  vinum  bibo,  noco  ceteri  vino  morbo  medeor." 
iSidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  £.  8J  : 

.     .    .     "  itur  in  aequor 
molibus,  et  vctvn*  till  us  nova  contniliit  undas.'' 

An  well  might  it  be  objected  to  any  one  of  these  examples  of 
this  so  familiar  antithesis,  or  to  Massinger's  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,' '  or  to  Shakespeare's  most  touching  passage  in  Kiny 
Lear,  act  1,  sc.  2  : 

"  thus  Kent,  ()  princes,  bid>  you  all  adieu, 
lie  "11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  m  n\'% 


thai  it  is  absurd  or  puerile,  &H  to  our  author's  staid,  dignified 
and  very  much  required 

SEQUE  NOVO  VETEKIM  DEC  tl'TUM  ERKORE  LOCORLM. 

I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  my  own  former  error 
("  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ")  concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
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passage,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  sajr  I  cannot  excuse  as  An- 
chises has  so  well  excused  his  error  concerning  Crete,  has  had 
the  evil  consequence  of  leading  Forbiger,  and  I  am  afraid 
others,  into  the  ill-founded  belief  that  Anchises  in  the  word 
novo  acknowledges  his  present  error  to  have  been  a  second  one. 

Novo  deceptum  errore,  exactly  as  "pravo  deciperentur 
errore,"  Ammian,  28.  2  :  "  Qui  flexis  poplitibus  supplicabant, 
ne  Bromani  securitatis  improvidi,  quorum  fortunam  sempiterna 
fides  caelo  contiguam  fecit,  pravo  deciperentur  errore,  pactisque 
calcatis  rem  adorerentur  indignam." 

Iliacis  exercite  fatis. — The  epithet  exercite  is  here 
peculiarly  proper,  Aeneas's  troubles  and  embarrassments  hav- 
ing just  been  twice  unnecessarily  increased  by  two  so  consider- 
able errors  of  Anchises  ;  see  Remark  on  verse  181.  Compare 
Anchises'  application  of  the  same  term  to  Aeneas  when  he 
addresses  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  and  unexpected 
trouble  of  the  burning  of  his  ships  by  the  women,  Aen.  5.  725. 


195-207. 

NOCTEM — 1XSURGIMUS 


Hiemem,  heavy  rain.     Compare  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1.  1 : 

"  scmiferos  partus,  metuendaquo  pignora  matri, 
moenibus  in  mediis  auditum  nocto  luporum 
murmur,  et  attonito  pecudes  pastore  locutas, 
et  lap  id  ton  dims  hicmes" 

[showers  of  stones]. 

Ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes. — Wakefield  reads 
abrupti,  quoting  Lucretius,  2.  214 : 

"  nunc  hcic,  nunc  illic,  abrupti  nubibus  ignes 
concursant," 

and  observes:  "Abrupti,  sciz.  se  abrumpentes,  exquisitius  multis 
vicibus  est  et  doctius."     I  hold  this  criticism  to  be  erroneous, 


4 
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and  adhere  to  the  received  reading — (1),  because  numerous 
examples,  some  of  them  cited  even  by  Wakefield  himself,  show 
that  the  picture  intended  to  be  presented  is  not  that  of  the 
lightnings  "  se  abrumpentes,"  breaking  from  the  clouds  or  out 
of  the  clouds,  but  of  the  lightnings  coming  from  the  offside 
of  the  clouds,  from  the  sky  above  and  beyond  the  clouds,  which 
are  broken  to  let  them  through.     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  1.  135  : 

.     .     .     4i  ruptoque  polo  inieat  igneus  aether.1 

Id.  3.  196  : 

44  congeminat  uonitus  rnpti  violcntia  cadi, 
imbriferamquo  hiemeni  perinixta  grandinc  torquet." 

Id.  G.  606 : 

"  contorsit  dcxtra  fidincii,  quo  tota  reluxit 
Maeoiiidum  tellus,  atramque  per  aethcra  vol  vena 
abrupto  fregit  each  super  agmina  nulieiii." 

Id.  8.  653 : 

.     .    ..     "  rnptuaquo  fragoro 
horrisono  poittfy  et  vultiis  patucre  Tonantis." 

Id.  17.  232  : 

"  hinc  rnpti  rebcaru  poll,  atquc  hiiic  crcbra  niicarc 
fulmina." 

Ilor.  Od.  1.  3 U  : 

•    •    •     "  namque  Diespiter, 
igni  coru&»co  nubila  dicidattty 
plcrumque  per  purum  sonantes 
ogit  equos  celeremque  ciutuui  ;" 

and  Stat.  Thvh.  1.  J5J : 

"  abrapta  tremiscunt 
i'ulgura  ;  et  attritus  subita  face  rumpitur  mt/u>\'' 

where  the  disruption  of  the  aether,  broken  by  the  lightnings  as 
they  traverse  it,  is  described  as  plainly  as  words  can  describe 
anything.  (*),  because  in  that  very  passage  of  Lucretius  which 
Wakefield  relies  on  as  proof  that  we  should  read  abrupti,  not 
abruptis,  in  our  text,  Macrobius  read  abruptis,  not  (as  "Wake- 
field and  Lachmann  choose  to  read)  abrupti.  And  (3), 
because  the  greatly  preponderating  weight  of  MS.  authority  is 
in  favour  of  abruptis. 
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Fumum  (vs.  206),  the  smoke  of  the  habitations.  Compare 
Horn.  Od.  1.  58  : 

itfitvos  Kai  KdTVov  awodpcoffKorra  voijffai 

and  Ibid.  10.  99  : 

*  koltvov  8*  oiov  opa>fi€v  oto  \Bovos  aurtrovra. 

Vela  cadunt. — "Demittuntur,"  Ileyne,  Voss,  Peerlkamp, 
Thiel,  Jal  {Virg.  Naut.>  p.  379).  This  is  not  the  meaning. 
Cadere  is  here  used  of  the  sails  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
of  the  winds,  as  Ovid,  Mot.  8.  ;?  ; 

.     .     .     ' '  radii  Eurus,  ct  humida  surgunt 
ltubila." 

Iiv.  26.  39  :  "  Venti  vis  oninis  eecidit"  Virg.  Gcorg.  1.  35  k  : 
"Quo  signo  caderent  austri."  The  sails  are  no  longer  in  aotion, 
but  collapse  ("detumefiunt,"  De  la  Rue),  viz.,  for  want  of  wind, 
the  wind  ceasing  to  blow  as  the  ships  near  the  shore.  That  this 
is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding passage  of  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  585  : 

41  vola  cadunt  primo,  et  dubia  librantur  ab  aura, 

'  findite  remigio,'  nayita  dixit,  « aquas/ 

dumque  parant  torto  subducere  earbasa  lino, 

percutitur  rapido  puppis  adunca  Noto," 

where  the  sails  first  "  cadunt,"  then  flap,  and  then,  being  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous,  are  taken  in  by  the  sailors.  As  in 
the  Ovidian  parallel,  the  boatman,  on  the  sails  hanging  lax 
(cadere)  in  the  calm,  calls  out  "  findite  remigio  aquas,"  so  in 
the  words  of  Aeneas  the  Trojans  on  the  same  occurrence  rise  to 
their  oars,  remis  insurgimus. 

The  expression  vela  cadunt  rightly  understood,  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  short  and  pithy  clauses,  vela  cadunt  and 
remis  insurgimus,  comes  into  view. 
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220-241, 

LAETA — VOLUCRES 


Laeta  rovm  .  .  .  per  herb  as  (vv.  220-221).  Compare  Livy, 
24.  3  :  "  Lucus  ibi,  frequenti  silva  et  proceris  abietis  arboribus 
septus,  laeta  in  medio  paseua  habuit,  ubi  omnis  generis  sacrum 
deae  [Laciniae  Iunoni  sciz.J  pascebatur  pecus  sine  ullo  pastore; 
separatimque  egressi  cuiusque  generis  greges  noete  remeabant 
ad  stabula,  nunquam  insidiis  ferarum,  non  fraude  violati  liomi- 
nllm.,,  Suet.  Jul.  Cac*.  81 :  "  Proximis  diebus  equorum  greges, 
quoa  in  traiiciendo  liubioone  flumine  conseorarat  ac  vagos  et  sine 
eustode  dimiserat,  comperit  pertinacissime  pabulo  abstinere  uber- 
timque  flere."  Animals  thus  emancipated  from  work,  and  never 
to  be  touched  by  butcher*s  knife  because  they  were  sacred,  were 
called  £am  a<j>tTa9  as  Synes.  Epiaf.  57 :  icai  cjwi/  fxtr9  ayadwv  ruiv 
eXiriSoJVy  ixxnrep  tv  upto  wepifioXu)  tu>  Kooyiw,  £a>ov  a(j>eTOv9 
avetfxtvov,  tv\ri  kcm  j3c/3Aoi  <ai  tiijpa  fitp&wv  rov  fiiuv. 

At  suritae  horrifico  lapsu  de  montirus  adsuxt  har- 
pyiae,  &c. — Compare  Le  Bruyn,  Voyage  au  Levant,  1671y 
vol.  1,  p.  581:  "Nous  y  demeurames  [&  Damiette]  trois  ou 
quatre  jours ;  nous  allions  ordinairement  apres  le  repas  nous 
asseoir  sur  le  haut  de  la  maison,  ou  nous  y  promener,  car  elles 
sont  toutes  plattes,  et  nous  prenions  plaisir  k  jetter  devant  nous 
quelques  restes  de  notre  repas  que  nous  avions  apportez,  et  que 
nous  voyions  incontinent  enlever  par  les  faucons  dont  il  y  a 
grande  quantite.  Je  n'ay  jamais  vft  d'oiseaux  si  hardis,  puis 
qu'  ils  venoient  fondre  au  milieu  de  nous  avec  leurs  serres,  et 
s'  envoloient  ensuite  avec  leur  proye  sur  la  maison  voisine  ou  ils 
alloient  manger  &  leur  aise  ce  qu'  ils  avoient  pris,  et  des  qu'  ils 
l'avoient  devore  ils  revenoient  voir  s'il  n'y  avoit  plus  rien  & 
prendre." 

In  secessu  longo  (v.s.  2vf)). — See  Hem.  on  these  words, 
1.  103. 
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Foedare  (vs.  241). — "Fatendum  ubi  de  foedis  volucribus 
agitur,  parum  aecommodatam  videri  vocem,"  Heyne.  "  Foe- 
dare, puta  sanguine,  quod  adiicitur  interdum,  igitur  cruentare, 
Ovid,  Met.  7.  8If5 :  '  foedantem  sanguine  vestes,' "  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.).  Wagner's  observation  is  erroneous,  for  if  foedare 
sufficiently  expressed  foedare  sanguine,  why  did  Ovid  think 
it  necessary  to  add  the  "sanguine"?  No,  no;  foedare  is 
general,  expresses  only  offence,  spoiling,  therefore  has  the  instru- 
ment of  offence  added ;  in  the  Ovidian  example,  "  sanguine/'  in 
the  Virgilian,  ferro,  spoiled  with  blood,  spoiled  with  the  sword, 
exactly  as  12.  99,  "foedare  in  pulvere,"  spoiled  in  (i.e.  with) 
dust;  4.  673,  "unguibus  foedans,"  spoiled  with  the  nails;  ibid. 
"  pugnis  foedans,"  spoiled  with  the  fists ;  2.  539,  "  foedasti  fu- 
nere,"  spoiled  (morally)  with  the  death,  i.  e.  shocked  or  offended 
with  the  death.  From  the  accidental  circumstanoe  that  the  instru- 
ment which  f  oedat  is  frequently  of  a  filthy  nature,  the  mistake 
has  arisen  that  the  foedare  itself  is  properly  to  make  filthy,  to 
make  dirty  ("  polluere,  inquinare,"  Gresner),  and  that  where  the 
word  is  applied  as  in  the  present  instance  to  an  instrument  which 
yet  does  not  dirty,  it  is  so  applied  because  the  instrument  produces 
something  intermediate  (in  the  present  instance,  blood)  which 
dirties.  From  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  false  view  of  the  strict 
and  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  has  arisen  not  merely  Wagner's 
bungling  gloss,  "  foedare,  puta  sanguine"  (though  our  author 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  foedare  was  with  ferro),  but 
Heyne's  "  parum  aecommodatam  videri  voceni,"  a  presumption 
which  has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  scarcely  in  this  case  too 
severe  castigation  of  unmerciful  Voss  :  "  Wie  kann  ein  beschei- 
dener  sich  ein  solches  urtheil  in  einer  fremden  sprache  erlauben  ? 
imd  uber  Virgil !  "  Compare  further,  2.  55  :  "  ferro  Argolicas 
foedare  latebras  ;"  4. 195  :  "dea  foeda  "  [not  dirty  or  filthy,  but 
ntjly,  both  physically  ("monstrum  horrendum  ingens  cui,"  &e.) 
and  morally  ("infeota  canebat")];  and  riant.  Amphit'r.  90 
(ed.  Bothe) : 

**  fardmit  et  pmtonint  hostiam  copins 
inn*  ininstas." 
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250-275. 

ACCIPITE — APOLLO 

VAX.  LECT.  (vs.  2o0). 

[pinict.]  ergo  ANTMis   •  atque  I  Med.  (Foggini).    Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  La 
Cerda ;  Brunck  ;  Wakefield. 

[punct.]  ergo   •  aximtk  atquk  III  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne. 

[punct.]  ebgo  anivis  atque  III  I).  Heins. ;    "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Yoss;  Ladcwig;  Ribbeek. 


VAX.  LECT.  (vs.  268). 

fctgimus  I  Pal.  FUGIMUS  (Ribbeek);  Med.  (Foggini).  Ill  P.  Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  La  Cerda  ;  Toss ;  Ladewig ;  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribbeek. 

FKRiMUJt  III  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakefield;  *' fortasse  melius,"  Ribbeek. 

I  prefer  the  reading  ferimur.  First,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cacophony — mus — 
bus— dts.  Secondly,  because  fugimus  is  less  dignified  than  ferimur. 
Thirdly,  because  the  speed  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  context  with- 
out the  help  of  fugimus.  Fourthly,  because  fugimus  may  very  easily 
have  been  borrowed  by  a  scribe  from  effugimus,  verse  272. 


Animis  belongs,  not  to  fioite,  but  to  accipite  ;  first,  on  account 
of  the  better  cadence ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  parallel, 
5.  304 : 

"  accipite  hacc  nniini*,  laetasque  advertito  mentes." 

Nec  iam  amplius  armis  sed  votis  precibusque  iubent 
kxposcere  pacem. — "  Armis  quaercre  pacem  ;  hoc  qmerere 
repetis  ex  verbo  exposcere,v  Wagner  (Praeat.). 

.     .     .     t4  nicht  liinger  mit  kriegswehr, 
.    nein,  mit  flehn  un'l  gelulxl'  erniahnen  sie  frieden  zu  fodern."      (Vow). 

"  The  '  pax '  which  they  sought  by  arms  was  liberty  to  feed 
unmolested ;  that  which  they  seek  by  prayer  is  freedom  from 
further  annoyance  if  the  Harpies  are  merely  monsters ;  deliver- 
ance from  divine  vengeance,  if  they  are  goddesses/'  Conington. 
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This  is  certainly  not  the  meaning.  The  alternatives  are  not  peace 
obtained  by  fighting  and  peace  obtained  by  vows  and  prayers, 
but  the  alternative  is,  war  or  peace.  On  the  one  hand  stands 
nec  iam  amplius  armis ;  on  the  other,  pacem  exposcere  votis 
precibusque.  Armis  is  entirely  independent  not  only  of  ex- 
poscere but  of  any  verb  suggested  by  exposcere,  and  depends 
altogether  on  its  own  verb  understood,  viz.,  contendere,  dimieare, 
or  some  such  verb. 

Prohibete  minas  (vs.  265),  theme ;  talem  avertitecasum, 
variation. 

Aperitur  (vs.  275),  is  exposed  to  rwir,  viz.,  on  the  fleet's 
rounding  the  promontory  which  had  hid  it.  We  have  the  con- 
verse exposure  to  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  approaching  fleet,  in 
Lav.  22.  19  :  "nondum  aperientibus  classem  promontoriis." 


286-297. 

AERE — MARITO 


The  aere  cavo,  &c,  of  w.  286-288  is  tit-for-tat  for  the 

Tpoiav  (kovTts  Hrfiror*  hpyfiwv  otoAos 
dcois  \aQvpa  ravra  rots  ko0*  EA\o5a 

of  Aesch.  Again.  577  (the  herald  speaking). 

Cavo. — It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Ammian 
(24.  6)  that  shields  were  sometimes  so  hollowed  out,  i.e.,  adapted 
to  protect  the  body  not  only  in  front  but  on  the  sides,  that 
they  could  on  an  emergency  be  used  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  boats:  "Et  miratur  historia  Rhodanum  anna  et  lorioam 
retinente  Sertorio  transnatatum  ;  cum  eo  momento  turbati  qui- 
dam  milites,  veritique  ne  remanerent  post  signum  erectum, 
seutia,  quae  patula  sunt  et  incurra,  proni  firmius  adhaerentes, 
eaque  licet  imperite  regendo,  per  voraginosum  amnem  velocita- 
tem  comitati  sunt  navium." 
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Rem  carmine  skjno. — "Carmine  autem  rpigrammate ;  et 
sciendum  carmen  dioi  quicquid  pedibus  oontinetur;  nam  et 
hio  unum  versum  carmen  dixit,  et  in  BucoUvin  (o.  43)  duo," 
Senilis.  No ;  carmine  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
words  were  in  verse.  See  the  numerous  examples  adduoed  by 
Oesner  (in  voce)  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  prose  formulae. 
In  our  text  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Germans 
use  sprttrh,  and  the  English  motto.  Virgil  had  to  put  the  in- 
scription into  verse  in  order  to  fit  it  into  his  poem,  but  in  the 
words  carmine  siono  Aeneas  means  not  that  he  put  the  follow- 
ing verse  or  line  of  poetry  on  the  shield,  but  that  he  put  the 
following  inxcriptitin  or  motto  on  it. 

That  the  words  rem  carmine  sir. no  do  not  clearly  and 
unmistakeably  convey  to  the  modern  reader  the  meaning  which 
Aeneas  no  doubt  intended  to  express,  viz.,  that  he  put  the 
inscription  on  the  shield  itself,  is  probably  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  there  is  not  in  the  modern  mind  the  same  connexion 
between  shields  and  inscriptions  as  there  was  in  the  ancient. 
See  Hildebrand  ad  Apul.  Mot.  6.  3,  and  compare  Pausan.  1. 13 : 

Ta>  Se  hv  AuySiovi]  Au  MaKtSovwv  avt0i)Ktv  avrwv  rag  aowiSa^, 
iTrtyeypawrai  St  kqi  ravraig'   AtSt  ttot\  &c.     Sil.  15.494: 

**  Pyrenes  tumulo  clypeum  cum  carmine  figunt : 
*  Hasdrubalis  ppolium  Gradivo  Scipio  victor.'  " 

In  conclusion,  may  we  not  ask,  is  there  not  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  Aeneas's  representing  this  act  as  done,  not  by  Achates  or  any 
other  of  his  companions  in  arms,  but  by  himself  personally,  vk., 
in  his  pontifical  character  ?  Compare  Macrob.  Saturn.  3.  2  : 
"  Pontificibus  enim  permissa  est  potestas  memoriam  rerum  ges- 
tarum  in  tabulas  conferendi ;  et  hos  annales  appellant  equidem 
maximos,  quasi  a  pontificibus  maximis  f actos ;  unde  ex  persona 
Aeneae  ait  : 

1  ct  vacot  annales  nostrorum  audiro  lnbornm.'  " 

Akrias  arcks  (vs.  291). — Compare  Horn.  77.  .?.  .105  :  lArov 
wtfiotaaav,  and  the  German  hiftig. 

Et  vatrio  andromaciien  iterum  cessisse  marito  (vs.  297^. 
— Cessisse,  as  used  here,  does  not  at  all  involve  the  idea  of 
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submission  or  inferiority ;  is  simply  equivalent  to  passed  to,  fell 
to,  became  the  property  of;  compare  "  cedat  Lavinia,"  Aon.  12. 
17:  let  Lavinia  pas*  to  him,  become  his;  "morte  Neoptolemi 
regnorum  reddita  oe3sit  pars  Heleno,"  vs.  332,  passed  to  Helenm, 
became  Helena** ;  "  uti  turn  dividua  pars  dotis  posteriori  filio, 
reliqua  prioribus,  cederet,"  Apul.  de  Magia,  91. 


305-318. 

ET  CJEMINAS — REVISIT 


Causam  lacrymis,  as  we  would  say,  to  weep  beside,  i.  e.,  to  irhieh 
site  might  come  and  weep.  The  precise  phrase  is  repeated  by 
Petronius,  117.  6:  "Ne  .  .  .  sepulohrum  quotidie,  causam  facry- 
marum,  oerneret."  Causam  lacrymis,  or  causam  laory- 
marum,  to  caase  tears,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  /+.  5J+7,  "  causas  somni," 
to  came  sleep : 

"  abstinet  alma  Cores,  somni  que  papavora  cau*a.t 
dat  tibi  cum  tepido  lacte  bibenda,  puer ;" 

of  Ceres  giving  poppy- juice  to  Triptolemus  to  cause  sleep,  to  put 
him  asleep,  just  as  in  our  text  Andromache  builds  the  altars  to 
cause  her  to  weep,  i.e.,  to  which  she  may  come  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  tears.  Compare  Horn.  77.  2U-  7J+2,  where  this 
same  Andromache  laments  that  Hector  has  left  her  no  memo- 
rial, not  even  a  ttvkivov  svoq,  over  which  she  might  weep  : 

Exrop,  tfiot  &€  fia\i<rra  AcAct^crcu  a\yta  \vypa, 
ov  yap  fioi  Swr\<TKww  \€X(wy  €K  X(lPas  operas' 

OVTC  Ti  flOl  CiTCS  TCVKiVOU  €TOJ,   OVTC  KtV  flUCt 

fitfiurffiriv  vvKras  rt  Kai  ri/xara  $aKpvx*ov<ra  -■ 

referring  to  which  lament,  Plutarch  (de  Consolat.  ad  Apoll.) 
observes :  Eav  a^ajvo?  [tic  awoOavri]  fii)dtv  wpoaenrwv  tnpi 
/tiijSci'Of,  icXaiovTts  Xeyovaiv' 
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ovhc  rt  fin  flirts  rrvKirov  eiroj,  oirre  k*v  am 
fiffivyifirfy- 

lav  7rp  oo  o/ui  A  q<rac  ti,  tout  aiu  wpo\tipov  t\ovoi  lotnrep  vntK- 
Kav/ia  ri/c  Avtti/c*  where  vweKKav/ia  ttiq  Auttijc  (English,  incentive 
to  grief)  corresponds  exactly  to  Virgil's  cavsam  lacrymis. 
Compare  also  Seneca,  Troades,  77: 

"ut  nulla  dies  moerorc  caret, 
sod  nova  fletus  causa  ministrat."  * 

Ovid,  Mod  Far.  J^S: 

"  et  vcniet  rttf/i*  altera  causa  dolor" 

[grief  which,  as  trett  as  age,  occasion*  wrinkles].  Sil.  3.  330  (ed. 
Itiiperti)  : 

**  nee  vitam  sine  Marte  pati :  quippe  omnis  in  armis 
litci*  causa  sita,  et  damnatum  vivere  paei 


»» 


[reason  for  living,  reason  why  they  should  live]* 

Verus  xrxTirs  (vs.  310). — Compare  Horn.  77.  #.?.  U38: 
iTt}Tv/xog  ayyeXoe. 

Earis  tvrkatus  vocibvs  iiisco. — Compare  Dante,  Farad. 


>>.  oi)  : 


.     .     "  commciai 


quasi  com'  uoni  eui  troppa  voglia  smaga." 

Ne  jhbita,  xam  vera  vines  (vs.  316)  :  "lama  real  per- 
son, not  an  imagined  appearance."     Compare  Dante,  Farad. 

3.  99  : 

14  vere  su>tanzie  son  ciu  ehe  tn  vedi." 

Qms  te  casus,  &c. — Aeneas  has  heard  and  believes,  but  is 
not  yet  perfectly  sure  (vs.  294),  that  Andromache,  after  her 
terrible  reverse,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  wife  of 


*  Tacit.  Hist.  If.  19 :  "  Intumucre  statim  superbia  forociaque,  et  pretium  itine- 
ris,  donativuin,  duplex  stipendium,  augeri  equitum  numerum,  promissa  sane  a 
Vitellio,  postulabant,  non  ut  assequcrentur,  sed  causam  seditioni"  [excuse  for  setfi- 
tiott]  is  more  parallel  than  the  passages  cited  in  the  remark,  inasmuch  as  "  sedi- 
tioni,"  like  lacrymis,  is  in  the  dative  case.  Compare  also  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  61,  : 
"  Enimvcro  audita  mutatione  principis,  immittere  latronum  globos,  exscindere 
castella,  causa*  Iteffo"  [  pro roea tires  to  war]. 
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her  deceased  husband's  brother,  now  king  of  Chaonia ;  and  on 
his  meeting  Andromache  inquires  of  herself,  is  the  good  news 
true.  Afraid,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  true,  and  aware 
that  too  warm  congratulations  would,  in  case  it  were  not  true, 
only  wound  Andromache,  he  commences  with  sympathy  for  An- 
dromache's misfortunes — heu  !  quis  te  casus  deiectam  coxiugk 
taxto  excipit — but  proceeds  immediately  to  refer  to  the  report 
that  she  was  no  longer  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  but  llelenus's 
queen:  quae  satis  digxa  fortuxa  revisit!'  " Is  it  true  that 
you  have  at  last  met  a  return  of  good  fortune  ?"  The  separate 
questions  contained  in  the  two  distinct  clauses  are  thus  reducible 
to  the  single  one:  "In  what  condition,  whether  bad  or  good,  do 
I  find  Hector's  Andromache?" — the  bad  condition  alluded  to 
being  that  of  being  still  as  she  had  been  at  first  (casus 
excipit  deiectam)  the  concubine  of  Pyrrhus ;  the  good  condi- 
tion alluded  to  (digxa  fortuxa  revisit)  being  her  present 
condition  (as  he  had  heard)  of  queen  to  Helenus.  The  single 
question  thus  substantially  contained  in  the  two  separated 
clauses  is  then  repeated  in  the  three  words,  pyrrhix'  coxxuhia 
servas  ?  the  answer  to  which  would  tell  whether  her  present 
condition  was  one  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  answer  is  what 
Aeneas  hoped  and  expected — "  my  present  fortune  is  as  good  as 
the  fortune  of  one  who  was  once  the  wife  of  Hector  can  be ; 
Pyrrhus  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  wife  of  Hector's  brother,  the 
king  of  this  country." 

Heu  is  entirely  retrospective,  refers  generally  to  the  common 
misfortune  of  Aeneas  and  Andromache,  viz.,  to  their  loss  of  and 
expulsion  from  their  country,  and  particularly  to  Andromache's 
loss  of  Hector  (deiectam  coxiuge  taxto),  not  at  all  either  to 
Andromache's  present  circumstances,  or  to  the  chances  (casus, 
fortuxa)  wliich  befel  her  since  she  left  Troy,  and  of  which, 
having  as  yet  only  heard  rumours,  Aeneas  now  inquires  the 
particulars. 

Te,  thus  coming  before  its  verb,  is  emphatic ;  places  the 
inquiry  which  Aeneas  makes  respecting  the  condition  of  Andro- 
mache in  opposition  to  the  inquiry  which  Andromache  has  made 
respecting  Aeneas.      Andromache  having  inquired  of  Aeneas 
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whether  it  was  really  himself  she  saw,  or  only  his  spectre, 
Aeneas  first  answers  her  question,  and  then  asks  her  about  her- 
self :  "  It  is  really  Aeneas,  unfortunate  Aeneas,  you  see  before 
you ;  tell  me  now  of  yourself  [te]  what  has  been  or  is  now 
your  fate?" 

Coxiuge  taxto  refers  back  directly  to  Andromache's  ques- 
tion about  Heotor:  hector  ubi  est?  Had  Andromache  not 
mentioned  Hector  by  name  Aeneas  would  no  doubt  have  used 
some  different  form  of  expression. 

The  so  nearly  related  persons  and  so  similar  fates,  not  to 
speak  of  the  general  resemblance  between  the  two  passages,  and 
the  commencement  of  each  with  the  self-same  word,  may  well 
justify  a  conjecture  that  Virgil  may  have  been  here  thinking  of 
Euripides'  Hecuba,  55 : 

<p*v.  co  fir\Ttp,  rjris  e/c  rvpavvucwv  hofxw 
hovKtiov  rifiap  €i$€5,  ws  trpaffffas  kokws, 
oaovirtp  €i/  rroT'  cwTi<rr]Kw<ras  it  <rt 
(pOeipu  0ecw  ris  rjjs  icopoid'  tincpa^ias. 


818-319. 

REVISIT 
IIECT0R1S  ANDROMACHE  PYRRHIX  COXXUBIA  SERVAS 

VAR.  LECT. 
andromache  I  T 'at.,*  Pal.,  Med. •  II  J  J.  Ill  Priscian  {Inst.  Oram. 
16.  1-J);  ed.  princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475,  1492; 
Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1676);  Phil.;  Bask.; 
Hevne;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.f  ed. 
1861);  Haupt;  Ribb. 

andkomaciiex  11  „V     Ill  Lad.;  Coniugt. 

A5DR0MACUAE  II  u:,rt-. 


*  There  are  dots  after  revisit  and  am>uomachk  in  IW.  ninl  J/W/. 
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VAR.  LKCT. 

[pttnct.]  HECTORIS  AXDROMACHK  PYRRHIX'  [or  PYRRHIX]  CONXUBI A  SERVAS:' 

Ill  Pierius;   P.  Manut.  ;*  1).  Heins.  ;*  N.  Heins.  (1670)  *  Heyne  ;• 
Bronck;*  Haupt;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,*  Var.  LecL,  and  ed.  1861).* 

[pitnct.]     HECTORI8,     ANDROMACHE,     PYRRHI^    COXNUBIA    SERVAS  Y     111 

Baakerville;  Alfieri. 

[pund.]    BEVI8IT?    HECTORIS    ANDROMACHE,    PYRRH1N'   CONXUBI  A  SERVAS  't 

UI  Wakef . 

[pUltctJ]    REVISIT,    HECTORIS    AXDROMACHK  ?     PYRRHIX    COXUBIA    SERVAS  ? 

UI  Ribb. 

[pttnct.']    REVISIT   HECTOR1S  ANDROMACHEN  't    PYRRHIX   COXNUBIA   SERVAS 't 

111  *'  Twelve  Years'  Voyage ;"  Ladewig  ;  Conington. 

"  Si  axdromache,  sequentibus  iuuge  ;  si  andromachen,  su- 
perioribus,"  Servius.  Of  course,  if  we  read  andromai  hen,  we 
are  to  join  andromachen  with  the  preceding  revisit.  But  we 
are  not  to  read  andromachen  but  andromache,  andromache 
being  the  reading  of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  second  ;  and  this  andromai  he  is  to  be  joined,  not 
with  what  follows,  but  with  what  precedes :  first,  because  it  is 
usual  when  a  person  is  addressed  by  name,  that  the  name  should 
have  its  place  somewhere  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  address ; 
and  secondly,  because  there  is  on  the  present  occasion  a  special 
reason  why  the  name  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  first  sentence 
in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  second,  viz.,  because  on  the  present 
occasion,  so  placed,  it  brings  Andromache's  first  husband,  whose 
name  forms  part  of  the  title  by  which  she  is  addressed  (hec- 
toris  andromache),  and  Andromache's  first  and  most  happy 
marriage  into  pointed  and  invidious  contrast  with  her  second 
husband  and  second  most  unhappy  marriage,  the  sole  and  entire 
subject  of  the  second  sentence.  It  is  impossible  such  sharp  and 
intentional  contraposition  should  not  have  offended  Andro- 
mache, whom  yet  it  is  quite  plain  it  was  the  intention  of 
Aeneas  not  to  offend,  but  to  sympathize  with  and  conciliate. 
The  same  objections  apply,  and  even  more  strongly,  to  that 


*  The  editor*  and  editions  marked  with  *  read  ubvimt  ': 
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arrangement  of  the  passage  by  which  hectoris  is  made  to 
depend  not  on  andromache  but  on.  connubia,  viz.,  hector  is, 
andromache,  pyrrhin'  connubia  servas  ?  the  arrangement 
of  the  Baskerville,  followed,  according  to  his  invariable  custom, 
by  Alfieri,  who  thus  translates  "  Di  Ettore  ancora,  o  di  Pirro, 
sei  tu?"  a  question  itself  amounting  to:  "To  which  of  the 
two,  Hector  whom  I  know  to  be  dead,  or  Pyrrhus  who  I  have 
heard  is  dead,  do  you  belong  ?  "  "  I  belong  neither  to  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  to  a  third."  The  passage  therefore  should 
stand  thus : 

HEU  !    QUIS  TE  CASUS  DEIECTAM  COXIUOE  TAXTO 
EXCIPIT,  AUT  QUAE  DIGNA  SATIS  FORTUNA  REVISIT, 
HECTORIS  ANDROMACHE  Y   l'YlUlIirx'  CONNUBIA  SERVAS  ? 

an  arrangement  according  to  which  the  mention  of  Andro- 
mache's lamented  first  husband  not  only  is  not  placed  in  jarring 
collision  with  the  mention  of  her  hated  second,  but  is  placed 
exactly  where  it  is  needed  to  complete  and  explain  the  refe- 
rence to  that  lamented  first  husband  which  is  contained  in  the 
words  coniuge  tanto  and  digna  satis  fortuxa.  In  other 
words,  Hector's  name,  as  part  of  the  first  sentence,  informs 
us  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner,  of  something- hitherto 
omitted,  and  yet  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  reader, 
viz.,  who  was  the  so  great  spouse  just  spoken  of,  and  what  the 
high  fortune  from  which  Andromache  had  fallen,  while,  as  part 
of  the  second  sentence,  its  sole  effect  is  to  jar  offensively  with 
the  name  of  Pyrrhus.  Still  further,  the  tenderness  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Hector  and  Andromache,  expressed  by  the 
terms  hectoris  andromache  ("Heotor's  own  Andromache") — 
so  much  more  endearing  an  expression  than  coniux  Hectoris 
Andromache — is  as  appropriate  in  connexion  with  the  sentence 
in  which  Andromache's  happiness  as  Hector's  spouse,  and 
Audromache's  irreparable  loss  in  Hector's  death,  is  dwelt  on, 
as  it  is  out  of  place  and  improper  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  the  man  who,  having  sacked  Troy  and  slain  with  his  own 
hand  Hector's  aged  father,  Andromache's  kind  friend,  pro- 
tector, and  sovereign,  possessed  the  bereaved  widow  by  the  sole 
right  of  conquest.     And  further  still,  the  words  iiectokis  ax- 
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Dromache,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first  sentence,  have 
that  strong  emphasis  which  belongs  to  words  which  at  the  same 
time  conclude  a  sentence  and  commence  a  line,  an  emphasis 
wholly  wanting  to  them  when  regarded  as  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  beginning  of  the  line  and  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
See  Bern,  on  2.  246,  and  compare,  only  eight  lines  previously: 

VE11ANE  TE  FACIE8,  VERU8  MIHI  NUNTIU8  AFFEK8, 
NATE  DBA  ? 

Also,  1.330: 

"  nulla  tuarum  audita  mihi  neque  visa  sororum, 
o,  quam  tc  memo  rem  ?  virgo." 

Sehvas. — "In  Pyrrhi,  et  hostis  et  multo  deterioris  viri, 
matrimonium  venisti ! "  Wagner.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
question  is,  conformably  to  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  ser- 
vare,  "  art  thou  still  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus?"  Aeneas  had  heard, 
and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  Andromache  had  become 
Pyrrhus' s  concubine,  and  what  he  asks  is  not  whether  she  has 
become  Fyrrhus's,  but  whether  she  continues  to  be  Pyrrhus's, 
he  expecting  the  answer  which  he  receives,  viz.,  that  the  news 
heard  is  true,  and  that  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Helenus. 

Pyrrhin*  cokxubia  servas  ?  /.  c,  servasne  connubia 
pyrrhi? — pyrrhi  not  being  emphatic, and  ne  belonging  in  the 
sense  not  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended,  but  to  the  verb 
servas,  exactly  as  2.  738:  "f atone  erepta  Creusa  substitit?" 
and  10.  668:  "tanton'  me  crimine  dignuni  duxisti?"  in  both 
which  places  the  interrogative  particle  belongs  not  to  the  word 
to  which  it  is  appended,  but  to  the  verb. 


321-332. 

O  FELIX ARAS 


O  felix,  &c,  .  .  .  cubile  (w.  321-324). — Exactly  as  the  same 
Andromache  says  of  the  same  Polyxena,  Eurip.  Troad.  631 : 

okwkcv  cos  o\w\(V  aAA'  o fiats  f/xov 
faffris  y*  oKu>\tv  €Wti;x«<»'T€/»ci>  wot/mo' 
HJSNKY,  AJLNE1DEA,  VOL.  II.  29 
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and  exactly  as  the  same  Andromache,  Seneca,  Troad.  980,  of 
Cassandra : 

'*  Cassandra /r//>,  quam  furor  BOrte  eximit 
Phoclmsque." 

0  felix  una  axtk  Ahivs  riiiAM ki a  Virgo ! — In  Euglish  : 
"  0  happiest  of  all  the  daughters  of  Priam  !  " 

Victoris  heri  tetigit  captiva  cubile. — Compare  Anthol. 
Pal.  (ed.  Diibner),  9.  70 : 

Iussa  mori. — Compare  Tacit.  Annul.  12.  1J+  :  "  Atque  ille 
non  propinquum,  neque  Arsacis  de  gente,  sed  alienigenam  et 
Komanum  increpans,  auribns  decisis  vicere  iubcf,  ostentui  cle- 
mentiae  suae,  et  in  nos  dehonestaniento." 

Stirpis  achilleae  (vs.  326),  "i.e.  gentis  Achilleae,  nempe 
Myrmidonum :  nam  repetitio  tarn  inhonesta  politissimo  ingenio 
prorsus  indigna  est.  Haesit  Servius,  qui  suggerit,  'idem  bis 
dixit,'"  Wakefield,  Site.  Critic.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
repetition,  and  the  passage  is  according  to  our  author's  usual 
manner.  Stirpis  achilleae  is  equivalent  to  "  filii  Achillis," 
and  the  whole  sentence  tantamount  to  "  fastus  illius  iuvenis 
superbi,  filii  Achillis."  Stirpis  achilleae  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse  is  emphatic  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247),  the  breed  of  Achillea, 
and  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  aggravating  words  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  iuvexemuue  supkruum.  In  English  we  would 
of  course  reverse  the  order,  and  say,  "  that  proud  youth,  the 
breed  of  Achilles."  To  understand  stirpis  achilleae  of  the 
Myrmidons,  and  only  iuvexem  superhum  of  Pyrrhus,  is  to 
make  the  ill-treatment  Andromache  received  from  Pyrrhus 
secondary  to  and  of  no  moment  in  comparison  witli  that  re- 
ceived from  the  Myrmidons-,  which  is  absurd.     Compare  7.  50  : 


iKJH\H*  lmic  fato  divuni  pvuhnqm  virU'm 
nulla  f nil." 


6.  02 


'*>-)  : 


"  hie  IhoUnnum  invasit  natae,  rctitoxfjttc  hymcni/cov.'* 

Servitio  exixae  (vs.  827). — "  JEnixa,  subiugata;  Virg. 
Aen.  lib.  3 :  servitio  exixae  tulimus,"  Nonius,  who  in 
another  place  thus  repeats  the  gloss:  " EnUa%  non  in  partu 
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solum  possumus  dicere,  sed  etiam  omni  labore  exercitas,  auctore 
Virg.  Aen.  lib.  tertio  : 

STIRTIS  ACHILLEAE  FASTUS  UVENEMQUE  SUPERM'M 
SERVITIO  EXIXAE  TULIMUS." 

I  know  not  which  of  the  two  facts  most  amazes  me :  that  Nonius 
so  interpreted  the  passage,  or  that  George  Fabricius,  J.  H.  Voss, 
and  Jahn  accepted  the  interpretation.  Yet  so  it  is :  Nonius  so 
interpreted  the  passage  not  merely  once,  but  twice,  and  those 
three  eminent  scholars  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  interpreta- 
tion, the  inevitable  effect  of  such  interpretation  being  to  dislo- 
cate Andromache's  answer  to  Aeneas  in  the  very  middle,  and  to 
render  xos  .  .  .  stirpis  achilleae  f actus  iuvenemque  super- 
bum  servitio  enixae  tulimus  utterly  unfit  to  follow  as  apo- 
dosis  the  protasis  o  fklix  iussa   mori  quae  sortitus  non 

PERTULIT   ULLOS   NEC   VICTORIS    IIERI    TETIGIT   CAPTIVA   CUBILE. 

The  protasis,  Happy  Polyxena,  saved  by  death  from  slavery  and 
concubinage  !  requires  at  least  the  apodosis,  Miserable  me,  ivfio 
hare  lived  to  be  tx>th  slave  and  concubine  !  The  interpretation  of 
Nonius — altogether  excluding  concubinage  from  the  apodosis — 
must  therefore  give  way  to  that  of  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  Ser- 
vitio bnixae  tulimus,  hoc  est,  '  pertulimus,  donee  in  servitio 
positae  eniteremur,,,,  which  not  only  supplies  the  indispensable 
concubinage,  but  tenfold  aggravates  its  misery  by  the  birth  of 
a  slave  child  [compare  Tacit.  Anna  I.  1.  59:  "Arminium,  super 
insitam  violentiam,  rapta  uxor,  subiectus  servitio  axon's  uterm, 
vecordem  agebant .  .  .  Neque  probris  temperabat :  *  Egregium 
patrem  !  magnum  imperatorem !  f ortem  exercitum !  quorum  tot 
manus  imam  mulierculam  avexerint.  Sibi  tres  legiones,  totidem 
legatos,  procubuisse.  Non  enim  se  proditione,  neque  adversus 
feminas  gravidas,  sed  palam  adversus  armatos  bellum  tractare.,,> 
Ibid.  1.  57:  "Inerant  feminae  nobiles,  inter  quas  uxor  Arminii, 
eademque  filia  Segestis,  mariti  magis  quam  parentis  animo, 
neque  victa  in  lacrymas,  neque  voce  supplex,  compressis  intra 
fdnxnamomhus,  gravidum  uterum  intuens"].  The  objection  that 
bnixae  requires  an  object  expressed  has  not  a  foot  to  stand  on 
in  face  of  Tacitus,  Annal  5. 1 :  "  Exin  Caesar  cupidine  formae 
aufert  [Liviani  Drusillam]  marito,  incertum  an  invitam,  adeo 
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properus,  ut  ne  spatio  quidein  ad  enitcndum  dato  penatibus  suis 
gravidain  induxerit." 

Mk  FAMl'l.O  FAMUI.AMQUK  IIKLKNO  TRA>;sMISIT  HAhEMUM. 

According  to  ancient  manners  the  master  had  absolute  authority 
over  his  slave.  It  was,  therefore,  no  slur  on  the  moral  character 
of  Andromache,  that  she,  who  had  been  formerly  the  wife  of 
]  lector,  and  afterwards  the  slave  and  concubine  of  Pyrrhus,  was 
now  the  wife  of  Helenus.  Andromache  could  no  more  resist, 
except  by  suicide,  the  marriage  with  Helenus  commanded  to 
her  by  Pyrrhus,  than  she  could  resist  being  made  slave  and 
concubine  by  Pyrrhus.  It  had  been  a  different  case  if,  cast  off 
and  left  to  her  own  government  by  Pyrrhus,  she  had  then  of 
her  own  choice  married  Helenus.  It  might  then  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  wife  of  Hector,  enslaved  and  made  a  concubine 
by  Pyrrhus,  should,  when  cast  off  by  Pyrrhus,  have  lived  single 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  But  being  given,  handed  over 
(transmisit  hahendam),  by  Pyrrhus,  she  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey.  A  remarkable  parallel  in  Roman  married  life,  and  sin- 
gidarly  demonstrative  how  nearly  equal  to  the  authority  of  a 
master  over  his  slave  was  the  authority  of  the  lioman  husband 
over  his  wife,  is  afforded  by  the  "transmisit  habendam"  by  the 
second  Cato  to  Hortensius  of  his  innocent  and  blameless  wife 
Marcia.  Hear  the  unhappy  woman's  own  account  of  the  trans- 
action, as  given  by  Lucan,  and  compare  it  with  the  account  in 
our  text  of  the  treatment  of  Andromache  by  Pyrrhus.  After 
the  death  of  Hortensius,  and  having  had  several  children  by 
him,  Marcia  thus  supplicates  her  lord  and  master  to  take  her 
back  even  nominally,  that  it  might  be  inscribed  on  her  tomb 
that  she  died  the  wife  of  Cato,  and  that  posterity  might  not 
confound  her  temporary  tradition  ("tradita,"  almost  the  very 
word  of  Andromache)  with  divorce  (Lucan,  2.  338) : 

44  dum  Bangui:!  inerat,  diini  vis  materna,  perugi 
iu$Hu,  Cuto,  ct  gcminos  cxcepi  foota  lnaritos. 
visccribu*  la.s*ig,  purtuquc  exhausta,  reverter 
iam  nulli  tradenda  viro.     da  focdera  prisci 
illibata  tori  ;  da  tantnm  nomen  inane 
connubii ;  liecat  tumulo  scripsisse  *  Cutout 
Marcia;'  nee  dubiuni  longo  quacratur  in  aovo, 
iimtariiu  prima:*  cxpuha  an  trodiio  taala-s.1* 
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Famulo  famulamque. — A  rather  roundabout  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  complex  idea  which  is  so  briefly  yet  so  fidly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  <rvv$ov\oc,  Eurip.  Androm.  65. 

Transmisit  habexdam,  as  "  transmittit  habere,"  Stat.  Si/v. 

•>.  O.    iV  . 

"  praocipuos  Bed  enim  merit  o  subrexit  in  actus 
nonclum  stolligeruni  senior  dr-missus  in  nxoni 
Claudius,  et  longo  trammittjt  habere  nepoti," 

and  "  donat  habere,"  Aon.  ~>.  ?63. 

Ast  illum,  &c,  .  .  .  aras  (vv.  330-332).  —  Two  causes, 
operating  together,  impel  Orestes  to  kill  Pyrrhus.  First,  he  is 
in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  him  by  his  previous  murder  of  his  mother  (scet/erum 
furiis  agitatus)  ;  and  next,,  lie  is  specially  provoked  to  the  act 
by  the  carrying  off  by  Pyrrhus  of  his  beloved  spouse  (ereptae 
magno  ikflammatus  amore  coxiugis).  That  this  is  the  precise 
meaning  is  declared  by  Ausonius,  Epitaph.  Heron  m,  9  : 

"  impius  ante  aras  quern  fraudc  peremit  Orestes, 
quid  mirum  'i  eaesa  iam  genetricc  furens." 

Furiis  (vs.  331),  not  the  persons,  th<>  Furies,  but  (as  1.  45 : 
"furias  Aiacis  Oilei"  [the  nwdness  of  Ajax\  ;  10.  68  :  "Cassan- 
drae  impulsus  furiis"  [the  marines*  of  Cassandra]  ;  8.  494  : 
"furiis  surrexit  Etruria  iustis"  [a  justified  madness])  the  furious, 
raging  or  mad  state  of  Orestes9 s  mind :  first,  because  such  sense  is 
more  in  conformity  with  the  depressed,  humiliated,  unexcited 
tone  in  which  Andromache  speaks ;  secondly,  because  scelerum 
harmonizes  bettor  with  furiis  understood  to  mean  madness, 
than  with  furiis  understood  to  mean  the  persons,  the  Furies ; 
and  thirdly,  because  Ausonius,  in  his  manifest  reference  to  the 
passage  'see  above;,  not  only  makes  no  mention  of  the  Furies, 
but  very  explicitly  mentions  the  madness  : 

"  quid  mirum?  caesa  iam  gonetrirc/'/m/*." 

Furiis  agitatus,  as  Stat.  Silr.  >1.  4.  (\U  (of  Caligula)  : 

.     .     .     "  nor  proximu*  hcres, 
hnmiti«<  quanquam  ot  funis  atiittitns,  abogit," 

as  if  he  had  said,  the  sarage,  mad  Caligula. 
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Scelerum  FiRiis,  the  madness  arising  from  his  murder  of 
his  mother. 

Incaitvm  (vs.  332),  sciz.,  because  he  was  patrias  ad  aras, 
in  other  words,  in  jyenetralibus  suis,  or  more  simply  domi  suae,  at 
home.  Compare  Sallust,  Catil.  28:  "Domi  suae  imparatum 
confodere"  [Ciceronem,  sciz.].  So  Aon.  1.  353,  "ante  aras," 
/.  e.,  Kar  tZo\r)v,  ante  aras  patrias,  in  penetralihus,  where  also 
'incautum'  is  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  in  our  text. 


330-364. 

SUPERAT — RKPOSTAS 

VAlt.  l.ECT.  (vb.  340). 

quem  1  Vat.,  Med.*  II  \  ;  Picrius  (wliosc  silence  concerning  quae  shows 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  reading).  Ill  Venice,  1470 ; 
Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hcins. ;  K.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunek ; 
Wakef. ;  Lad.  (enclosing  the  words  from  qukm  .  .  .  parentis  between 
brackets) ;  Claudius  Sacerdos,  proleg.,  p.  211. 

quae  III  Wagn.  (ed.  Hcyn..  Lrct.  Virg.,  ed.  18G1);  Haupt;  Kibb. 

VAlt.  LECT.  (vs.  341). 

ecqua  tamex  I  Vat.  11  Pierius  ("  Codd.  nonnulli  veteres  legunt  et  quae 
i am.  In  nonnullis  ctiam  pervetustis  scriptumobservavi  ecqua  tamen"). 
Ill  X.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne  ;  AVakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect. 
Virg..  and  Praest.) ;   Yoss;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

kt  qua  tamex  I  Med.    II  J  (Vat.  1570).  Ill  Brunek. 

ecquak  iam  III  P.  Manut.  ;  I).  Heins.  ;  Philippe. 

et  quam  tamex  II  I  (Vienna,  115). 

ECQi-AE  nam  III  Venice,  1470  (in  which  ed.  this  verse  precedes  the  verse 

QUEM  TIM  IAM  TROIA,  etc.) 
ECQUAM  TAMEX  111  Pott. 
O  Bom. 

*  Ribbeck's  statement  that  the  Mediccan  reads  quae  is  incorrect. 
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SlJPERATNE   ET   VESCITUR   AURA  ? — VeSCITUR   AURA,  not  breathe, 

but  see  the  light.  See  Eem.  on  1.  550.  Here,  as  in  the  story  of 
Polydorus,  in  "  nee  cedit  honori,"  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  book,  Virgil  has  Euripides  before  his  eyes  {Hecub.  93!+)  : 

• 

TfHerov  fxtv  enre  irouJ',  ov  c(  «fiijj  X(PQS> 
Tloku9wpovt  ck  t<  warpos,  *y  Zofxois  «X€I*» 

"ft* 

ci  ttjj  TCKowrrfs  tt}<t8c  fitfiyrjrat  rt  /xov. 

ECQUA   TAMEN    PUERO    EST    AMISSAE    CTRA    PARENTIS  ? — Has 

not  the  Sophoclean  (Traehin.  ».'+)  : 

cwltpos  Kara  frrrio'iy  ov  wt/xwus  nva* 
fiaXurra  9'  orwtp  hkos,  TAAov,  ti  war  pot 
vtfxoi  riv*  wpav  rov  koAus  wpafffftiy  Hokciv  ; 

suggested  this  verse?  the  subject  of  the  Sophoclean  passage 
being  HijIIhh  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  and  the  subject 
of  the  Virgilian,  Huh  son  of  Aeneas  and  Creusa;  and  Aeneas 
being  modelled,  mtttati*  mutandis  (see  Rem.  on  "  adire  labores," 
1. 14ft)  after  Hercules. 

ILLOS  PORTlCIBrS   REX   ACCIPIEBAT   IN   AMPLIS    (VS.  353),  /./'., 

hoxpitio  accipiebat,  Gr.  e£ecvuj<re,  as  Horn.  //.  J.  ?07  : 

rovs  8*  *y<*  c£ciPt<r<ra,  Kai  *v  fityapoiffi  <f>i\ri0a. 

Compare  also  Plaut.  Amphitr.  1 20  'ed.  Bothe),  Merc,  speaking  : 

**  ego  pol  te  istis  tuis  pro  dictis  ot  malcfactis,  furcifor, 
tfrriptttui !  moflo  sis  voni  hue  :  invenies  infortunium  " 

\jcill  receive  you,  i.e.,  entertain  you,  treat  you'],  and  verse  140, 
where  Sosia  says : 

"  certe  a<lvcnientcm  hir  mo  Jtospitio  pugnoo  a<rrpturn*  est." 

Praepetis  omina  pennae  (vs.  361). — Query,  is  praopes 
the  Greek  Oouqioq,  Aesch.  Ayain.  100  : 

oitcdj  Axaioty  HiBpovov  Kparos,  EAAaSos  rj/3av 
Zv/j.<ppoya  rayay, 

wtfirrfi  aw  hop i  tcai  x*Pl  vpaKTOpi  Bovpios  opyis 
TtvkpiB'  eir'  aiav. 

Repostas    (vs.  364). — "  Longe   positas,   remotas,"  Servius, 
Heyne,  Conington.     I  think  not.     A  thing  maybe  repostum 
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which  is  not  far  off.  Iteponere  is  merely  to  put  aside,  put  away, 
jmt  upy  and  generally,  though  not  always,  with  a  view  to  future 
use.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  removere  as  abdere  bears 
to  condere.  Compare  1.  30  :  "manet  alta  mente  repostum" 
[laid  up  in  her  mind].  6.  655  :  "  tellure  repostos  "  [laid  up  in 
the  earth].     11.  594  : 

.     .     .     "corpus  et  arma 
inppoliata  foram  tumulo,  pntrinqne  irponani.'* 

Sil.  12.  23 : 

*'  ac  no  noeto  quidcm  clipoivo  on«osve  re/wsfi  " 

[not  even  by  night  laid  by  or  aside  J.   So  also  in  Italian,  Metast. 
La  Strada  delta  Gloria : 

"  alia  voce,  alia  vista  un  gel  mi  worse 

dal  capo  al  pie>  lc  pitt  riposte  vone  " 

[not  the  most  remote  veins,  but  the  most  inmost,  the  most  diffi- 
cidt  to  get  at].     Petrarc.  Son.  239  : 

"  ne  giammai  vidi  valle  aver  b)  spessi 
luoghi  da  sospirar  rijwsti,  e  fidi" 

[not  remote,  but  secret,  hidden,  out  of  the  public  gangway]. 

Italiam  petere,  et  terras  tentare  repostas. — Italiam 
petere  is  the  theme,  and  terras  tentare  repostas  the  varia- 
tion, Italy  being  the  "terrae  repostae"  or  land  laid  up  in  store 
for  future  use.  A  thing  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
repostum  and  remotum,  both  put  by  for  future  use  and 
remote.  To  Aeneas  leaving  Troy,  Italy  was  so ;  but  this  re- 
moteness is  by  no  means  expressed  by  repostas  in  our  text. 
When  it  is  intended  to  express  this  remoteness  some  adjunct  is 
necessary,  as  6.  59  : 

"  tot  maria  intravi,  ducc  tc,  })?h  it  usque  repostas 
Massylum  gentes." 
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371-375. 

LIMINA AUSPIC11S 


Limina,  the  adytum,  or  shrine.  Compare  3.  01  :  "  limina  lau- 
rusque  dei,"  whore  see  Rem.;  and  1.  509:  "  foribus  divae," 
where  also  see  Rem. 

SrsPEXsvM  (vs.  372),  in  suspense.  Compare  Plin.  F/x'sf.  ,v.  87 : 
"  licet  etiam  utramque  in  partem,  ut  soles,  disputes :  ex  altera 
tamen  fortius,  ne  me  snxpensum  incertumque  dimittas,  cum  mihi 
eonsulendi  causa  fuerit,  ut  duhitare  desinerem."  It  is  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  balanced  position  of  an  object  which  hangs 
by  its  own  weight,  which  hangs  suspended  (suspensum)  and 
is  swayed  by  the  slightest  impulse  either  forward  or  backward. 
This  and  nothing  else  is  the  moral  suspensus  of  the  Romans, 
as  this  and  nothing  else  is  the  moral  suspense  of  the  English. 
As  the  two  directions,  the  two  "  airts,"  between  which  the  thing 
physically  suspended  (suspensus)  sways  to  and  fro  are  right 
and  left,  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  so  the  two  directions 
between  which  the  mind  is  morally  suspended  (suspensus)  are 
hope  and  fear,  the  expectation  of  good  and  the  expectation  of 
evil.  Aeneas  is  "  suspensus  "  (in  suspense)  between  hope  of 
good  and  fear  of  evil ;  he  is  "  suspensus  nimine,"  being  in  the 
presence  of  a  divine  will  and  pleasure  about  to  announce  to  him 
definitively  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  he  is  "  suspensus 
MTTi/ro  numine,"  because  (see  below)  the  divine  will  and  plea- 
sure, in  the  presence  of  which  he  feels  himself,  is  of  no  common 
kind,  is  that  of  the  vaticinating  god  par  excellence.  While  in 
this  state  of  suspense,  the  priest  takes  him  by  the  hand,  leads 
him  on,  and  utters  the  oracle.  Nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  action  thus  added  to  the  words,  the  action  re- 
solving and  putting  an  end  to  the  physical  suspense  of  Aeneas, 
to  his  hesitation  to  approach  nearer  to  the  awful  presence,  while 
the  words  put  an  end  to  his  moral  suspense,  his  uncertainty 
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whether  lie  was  to  fear  from  the  god  a  confirmation  of  the  evil 
with  which  he  had  been  threatened  bv  Celaeno  : 

KOLA  NOVUM   MCTUQUR  NEFAK  HARI'YIA  CELAENO 
PROMGIUM  CANIT  ET  TRIKTE8  DENl'NCIAT  IKAS 
OltSCOENAMQl'E  l-'AMKM, 

or  a  ratification  of  the  encouragement  he  had  received  from 
other  no  less  inspired  sources  to  proceed  fearlessly  in  search  of 
the  promised  land : 

OMNEM  CTHRUM  MIHI  PROSPERA  DIXIT 
RKLTGIO,  ET  CTNCTI  SIAKERVNT  NUMINB  DIVI 
1  TALI  AM  PETEKE  ET  TEURAS  TBNTARE  RErOSTAS. 

That  Servius  wholly  misunderstood  the  tenn  is  proved  not 
indeed  by  his  gloss  u  sollicitum  et  attention,"  because,  as  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  already,  Servius's  glosses 
are  seldom  so  correctly  couched  as  accurately  to  express  his 
intended  meaning,  and  nothing  is  more  usual  for  liim  than,  in 
common  with  all  illogical  writers,  to  use  the  corollary  instead 
of  the  thesis,  but  by  his  hesitation  between  suspexsus  and 
suspensum:  "  si  suspensus,  ipse  mtHiun'8  2>lcnu8 ;  si  suspensum, 
me  soUicitum  et  attentum"  Had  he  understood  the  term,  he  could 
not  but  have  perceived  that  it  was  not  Helenus  the  seer  who 
was  about  to  answer  the  questions  to  clear  up  the  doubts,  but 
the  inquirer  who  had  put  the  questions,  and  was  awaiting  the 
answer,  who  was  "  suspensus."  Heyrie,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger 
always  expressing  themselves  with  precision,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  misapprehension  of  the  term,  and  that  they  have 
really  understood  the  suspensum  of  our  text  to  mean  precisely 
as  they  say:  " perturbatum,  percussum,  turbatum  horrore" 
(/*  plenum  horroris  nati  ex  efficaeissinia  vi  (multo  xumixe) 
praesentis  dei,"  Praeat.) — a  meaning  as  little  warranted  by  the 
etymology  of  the  word  as  by  the  use  made  of  it,  whether  by 
Virgil  himself  elsewhere  or  by  other  writers.  Compare  (<#), 
2.114: 

*'  Mt*pciisi  Eitrvpyliuii  seitatum  oracula  Phoflii 
mittimus,*' 

where  the  same  word  is  applied  to  inquirers,  not  struck  with 
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horror,  but  merely  in  suspense  about  the  meaning  of  the  prodigy, 
and  who  are  struck  with  horror  only  when  their  suspense  is 
turned  into  horror  by  the  answer  they  receive  : 

.     .     .     "  vulgi  quae  vox  ut  vonit  ad  aures, 
olwtupuere  animi,  gelidusque  per  ima  cueurrit 
ossa  tremor." 

So  also  (ft),  4.  9  : 

*  quae  me  snzpoi^nu  insomnia  terrent  ?" 


«  • 


[not  horrified,  but  in  suspense;  hung  between  hope  and  fear, 
and  therefore  applying  to  her  sister  for  advice],     (*•),  2.  728  : 

"  nunc  onines  torrent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omiiis 
*n*jwhkhm  et  pariter  eomitique  onoriquo  timentem,, 

[in  suspense,  hung  between  hope  and  fear,  and  consequently 
irresolute  whether  to  go  or  to  stop],  (if),  Claud.  Ilapt.  Proserp. 
J.  2G0 : 

i4  hacret  adhuc  autpeum  Ceres,  et  singula  demons 
con  nondnm  transacta  timet ;  inox  lumina  torquons 
ultro  in  caelicolos  furiato  poctorc  fern" 

(where  the  state  of  suspense  is  contrasted  with  that  of  certainty). 
(e),  Propert.  4.  1  : 

*  *  nnlli  cura  f  nit  externos  quaerere  divos 

cum  tremeret  patrio  prndula  turba  sacro  " 

[hanging  on  the  rite,  arid  anxiously  awaiting  the  denoumenty 
uncertain  whether  it  would  be   favourable  or  unfavourable]. 
And — similar  to  the  last  example — (f),  Aen.  J+.  79 :  "pendet- 
que  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore"  [hangs  from  his  lips  ("on  his  lips/' 
as  we  say)  awaiting  the  denoument,  anxious,  and  attending  to 
nothing  else,  and  swayed  by  every  word  he  utters].    The  active 
participle  is  used  in  the  active  phase  of  the  same  sense  by  Sue- 
tonius, Tib.  25 :  "  precantem  senatum,  et  procumbentem  sibi  ad 
^fBxxua,  ambiguis  responsis  et  callida  cunctatione  suspendens" 
ci««ping  them  in  suspense,  suspending  them,  between  hope  and 
^^.i,  between  yea  and  nay].     See  Eemm.  on  2.  114,  and  729  ; 

Numine  (vs.  372). — "Numen,  maiestas,  vis  manifesta  dei 
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quae  horrorem  ac  reverentiam  facit,"  Heyne.  "  Numixe,  dei 
praesentis  maiestate  et  potentia,"  Gossrau.  Than  these  glosses 
there  could  be  no  better  example  of  the  inveterate  confounding 
by  commentators  of  the  distinct  and  independent  attribute 
numen  with  the  distinct  and  independent  attribute  maiestas. 
See  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12.  Aeneas  is  struck  with  no 
horror,  bowed  down  with  no  reverence,  but — led  by  the  hand  by 
the  high  priest  himself  into  the  temple,  and  about  to  hear  from 
the  high  priest's  own  lips  the  "numen"  or  voluntas  of  the 
god — hangs  uncertain  (susPEXsmO  between  hope  and  fear. 
Still  more  unfortunate,  if  possible,  is  the  commentator's  intensi- 
fication of  "suspensus"  by  multum  :  "  iam  mflto  xumixk 
suspensus  valebit :  multum,  i.e.  vehempntv)\  xtmixe  suspemus^ 
Wagner  (1832).  On  the  contrary,  Aeneas  is  "  suspensus, 
merely  "suspensus,"  hangs  in  suspense,  on  acoount  of  the 
"  multum  numen  "  of  the  god,  who  is  no  other  than  Apollo 
himself,  the  vaticinating  god,  "  augur  Apollo,"  "  vates  Apollo." 
Compare  the  "multo  numine  "  of  Statins,  TJtcb.  10.  672  : 

44  sic  ait  [dea  Virtus],  et  magna  cunctantis  [Mcnooeei]  peetora  dextra 
permuLnt  tacite,  sesequc  in  cordo  reliquit. 
fulminis  haud  eitius  radiis  afflatn  cupressus 
eombibit  infestas  et  stirpc  et  vertice  flammas, 
(jiiam  iuvenis  multo  possessus  numine  pectus 
croxit  sensus,  letique  invasit  amorem," 

where  the  meaning  is  not  :  "  liis  breast  much  possessed  by  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  goddess,"  but :  "  his  breast  possessed 
by  the  great  will  and  pleasure  of  the  goddess." 

Maiokibls  auspiciis  (vss.  374-5). — "  Quam  vulgo  homi- 
nibus  contingere  solent ;  sunt  simpliciter  magna,  //.  c,  mag- 
nanim  renim  et  eventorum  ;  adeoque  magna  fata,"  Heyne. 
No,  no;  there  was  a  difference  in  kind,  certain  auspicia  being 
technically  called  maiora,  and  others  minora.  See  Cicero, 
do  Repnbh  2.  11+  :  "  idemque  Pompilius,  et  auspiciis  maioribus 
inventis,  ad  pristinum  numerum  duos  augures  addidit."  Aul. 
(fell.  13.  15  :  "  patricionim  auxpicia  in  duns  sunt  potentates 
divisa ;  maxima  sunt  consilium,  praetorum,  ccnsorum  ...  reli- 
quorum   mngistratuura   minora    sunt   auspicia."    .  Liv.   4.    %J  : 
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"  oolluvioneni  gentium,  perturbationem  auspiciorum  publiconun 
pricatoriihuiuc  afferre,  ne  quid  sinceri,  ue  quid  incontamiuati  sit." 
Valer.  Maxim.  2.  1  :  "  apud  antiquos  non  solum  public*  sed 
etiam  pricatim  nihil  gerebatur  nisi  auspicio  prius  sumpto."  As 
there  were  both  great  auspices  and  small  auspices,  so  also  there 
were  great  fates  and  small  fates,  as  Lucan,  6.  604 : 

"  inipia  vulgatao  laetatur  nomine  fumae 
Thessulis,  et  contra  :  *  zifata  minora  movent, 
pronum  crat,  o  iuveuis,  quos  voiles,*  inquit,  *in  iiHu«* 
invitos  pracbcre  deos.     Conccditur  arti, 
unara  cum  radiis  preascrunt  sidera  mortem, 
inseruissc  moras ;  ct,  quamvis  fccerit  oninis 
stella  sencm,  niedios  berbis  abrumpinius  annos. 
At  simul  a  prima  doscendit  origin©  mundi 
causarum  scries,  atquc  omnia  fata  laborant : 
-i  quidquani  mutare  velw,  unoquc  sub  ictu 
>tat  genus  bunianum,  tunc  Thessala  turba  fatcuiur, 
plus  fort  una  potest.1 


*  >» 


o77-380. 

QUO  TUTIOR  HOSPITA  LUSTRES 
AEQUORA  ET  AUSOXIO  TOSSIS  CONSIDERE  PORTU 
EXPEDIAM  DICTIS  PROIUBENT  NAM  CETERA  PARCAE 
SCIRE  HELENUM  FARIQUE  VETAT  SATURN IA  IUNO 


VAR.  LECT. 

[punct.]  sctRK  •  Helen i' *i    fvuiquk  III  Servius  ;    La  Ccrda ;    Hcyno ; 
Brunck;  Wakefield. 

[punct.]  scire  iielenum  •  farique  III  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Hein>. 
(1670). 

[punct.]  scire  uelenuh  fab  i  que  III  Wagner  (18:32  and  1861);  Ladewi«r ; 
ltibbeck. 
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Quo  tltior  hospita  lustiiks  akquoka. — Hospita,  always  the 
cruel  crux  of  commentators.  "  Vicina,"  says  Servius,  "  nihil 
enim  nobis  hospitio  esse  vicinius  constat,"  than  which  never, 
perhaps,  more  remote,  less-to-be-expected  meaning,  or  more 
remote,  less-to-be-expected  justification  of  little-to-be-expected 
meaning,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  word,  at  the  hands  of  any  com- 
mentator. To  this  (no  less  than  to  Heyne's  "  maria  naviganti- 
bus  arnica,  quae  navigantes  tutos  ac  salvos  transmittal,"  and 
to  Voss's  "in  gegensatz  des  unsichern  ('  inhospitae')  wegs  urn 
Unter-It alien  ")  Peerlkamp — substituting  as  usual  not  only 
his  own  thought,  but  his  own  word,  for  Virgil's — thus  replies  : 
"  Hospita  pro  vicina  vix  dici  possunt,  nisi  particula  Heleno 
vicina.  Aeneae  nullum  ex  omnibus  aequoribus  erat  hosjritum. 
(luare  pro  hospita  scribendum  censeo  aspera."  Next,  and  if 
possible  still  more  opposed  than  Peerlkamp's  both  to  Servius's 
and  Heyne's  comes  the  opinion  of  Gossrau  (adopted  by  "Wag- 
ner, 1861)  :  "  hospita  aequora  sunt  ignota,  fremde  meerc" 
And  last,  the  opinion  expressed  by  myself  ("  Twelve  Years' 
Voyage,"  1853),  and  approved  by  Conington  (18G3),  viz.,  that 
however  hospitus  may,  as  placed  beyond  doubt  by  its  opposite 
inhospitus,  sometimes  be  hospitable  (Heyne's  "amicus,"  and 
perhaps  SerYius's  "vicinus"),  and  at  other  times  "ignotus" 
(Gossrau's/mw/),  yet  both  those  merely  secondary  and  inci- 
dental meanings  are  unsuitable  here,  and  no  meaning  suitable 
except  the  strict,  original,  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  viz., 
rewiring  as  a  resident  receives  a  stranger  or  traveller — the  ques- 
tion whether  well  or  ill  receives  being  wholly  imtouched.  The 
seas  spoken  of,  whether  they  receive  Aeneas  well  or  ill,  are  still 
hospita,  because  they  receive  Aeneas  on  his  passage  to  Italy, 
because  Aeneas  during  his  passage  to  Italy  stands  to  those  seas 
in  the  relation  of  hospes  (guest),  as  Propert.  3.  21.  17  : 

* 4  rrgo  ego  nunc  rudis  Adrinci  vehar  acquoris  /loupe*, 
iogar  it  undisonos  nunc  prcce  adirc  dcos  ?*' 

and  those  seas  to  Aeneas  in  the  relation  of  hospes  (host),  as 
Stat.  Silr.  o.  i.  :&r?  : 

.     .     .     "  vi'hit  illo  [Charon]  nierentc* 
l»iuU*nus,  it  manes  plticido*  locat  hospit?  [friendly]  ripu," 
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and  Stat.  Theb.  9.  838  : 

.     .     .      •*  btupct  honpita  belli 
imda  virus,  cluruqiH.'  uriiiorum  inccnditur  umbra  " 

[the  water  which  stands  to  the  war  in  the  relation  of  host]. 
Compare  also  (#f),  Aen.  3.  530  :  "bellum,  o  terra  hospita,  por- 
tas"  ["  0  host-land  (/.•».,  hostel  land),  thou  bringest  war"]. 
[h)j  Ovid,  Trist.  '4.  J+.  55  : 

l%  frigida  mo  cohibent  Eiixini  littoni  lVmti, 

dictus  ab  antiquis  Axcnus  illc  fnit ; 
nam  neque  iactantur  modcratis  acquora  ventis, 

ncc  placidos  portus  hospita  navis  habct. 
sunt  circa  gentes  quae  pracdam  sanguine  quacnnit, 

nee  minus  infida  terra  timet ur  aqua" 

[guest-ship,  ship  which  stands  to  the  sea  in  the  relation  of 
guest],     (e),  Sil.  13.  277  : 

"  acdibus  in  mediis  consurgens  ilicc  multa 
cxtrnitur  rogus,  hotpititun  commune  pcrcniptis  " 

[common  receptacle],     (if),  Dante,  Pitry.  0.  76  : 

"  alii,  scrva  Italia,  di  dolorc  osteite!" 

(e),  Coleridge  : 

"  I  thought  of  times  when  pain  would  be  thy  gtuati 
lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality, 
and  grief,  uneasy  lover,  never  rest 

unless  he  sate  within  the  touch  of  thee." 

And,  (,/"),  the  recent  application  in  helminthology  of  the 
term  host  [hospitc,  ftospte,  hoste,  host)  to  the  person  in  whom 
'  that  very  unwelcome   and  troublesome  guest,   the  taenia,  is 
lodged. 

Consiuekk  roRTi. — CoK-siJ>KKK,  not  inerelv  with  Voss 
"  ruhen,"  but  settle  finally  and  completely.  Compare  Val.  Flacc. 
1.  4  (of  the  Argo) :  "flammifero  tandem  consedit  Olympo." 

pROHIBENT   NAM   CETERA    PARCAE  SCIRE    IIELENUM,  FARIQUE 

vetat  saturn' i  a  iuno. — "  Quomodo  vet  at  tuno  dicero  si  fata 
scire  prohibext,   nullus  enim  vetatur  loqui  quod  neseit  ? " 
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says  Sorvius,  and,  anxious  to  defend  his  author  against  the 
charge  of  absurdity,  informs  us  that  it  is  not  Helenus  but 
Aeneas  whom  the  fates  prohibext  scire,  and  that  the  comma 
should  therefore  be  placed  not  after  but  before  helenum,  so  as 
completely  to  separate  that  word  from  scire  and  throw  it  to 
farique  vetat — an  ingenious  evasion,  but  in  so  bad  taste,  so 
entirely  destructive  both  of  the  cadence  and  symmetry  of  the 
verse,  as  to  be  no  less  generally  than  deservedly  rejected  by 
editors.  Wagner,  with  more  prudence  than  Servius,  leaves  the 
pausation,  and  with  the  pausation  the  cadence  and  symmetry 
of  the  verse,  as  he  found  it ;  but  no  less  unwilling  than  Servius 
that  a  veto  should  be  put  on  Helenus's  disclosing  a  secret 
which  Helenus  himself  does  not  know,  insists  that  it  is  not  on 
Helenus  but  on  the  Pareae  themselves  the  veto  is  put:  "vetat 
Parcas  ea  fari  Heleno"  (1861) ;  and  so  with  an  ingenuity 
second  only  to  Servius's  relieves  his  author  of  his  embarrass- 
ment at  the  cost  of  the  Pareae  whom — represented  not  only 
by  all  Greek  and  Roman  writers  but  uniformly  by  his  author 
himself  elsewhere  as  the  supreme  arbiters  of  affairs  [Claud. 
Rapt.  Pros.  J.  IflO  (Ceres  complaining)  : 

.     .     .     "  *ie  nnuiina  fati> 
volviuiur,  et  nullo  Lachcsus  disermiine  sacvit." 

Am.  1.  i}2:  "si  qua  fata  siuant."  Aen.  1.  2(j :  "sic  volvero 
Parcas/ '     Aen.  5.  70S  (Venus  to  Neptune) : 

*'  si  concessu  peto,  ai  duiit  ea  uioeiria  Pareae." 

Aen.  li.  I4K  (Juno  herself  to  Juturna)  : 

'*  qua  vLja  est  Fort  una  pati  Parcaequc  siiicbont 
cedero  res  Latio,  Turnum  et  tua  nioeuia  texi"  ] 

and  as  such  regarded  with  reverential  awe  not  by  Juno  alone 
but  all  the  deities  of  heaven — lie  taktMS  upon  him  to  repre- 
sent as  Juno's  most  obedient  humble  servants,  and  so  subverts 
and  overturns  from  its  foundation  not  alone  the  whole  theolo- 
gical structure  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  whole  system  of  Greek 
and  Roman  theology. 
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How,  then,  in  what  other  way,  is  the  patent  incongruity  to 
he  got  rid  of  ?  I  reply,  hy  paying  less  attention  to  the  gram- 
mar— to  concord,  government,  and  connecting  particles — and 
more  attention  to  the  sense  required  and  made  necessary  hy  the 
context.  The  verbal  form,  indeed,  is:  the  fates  forbid  to  know, 
andJtinOy  to  tell ;  hut  is  this  verbal  form  to  be  taken  ad  literam  ? 
Is  the  meaning  which  suggests  itself  to  the  parsing  schoolboy 
the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  author  before  he  begins  to 
construct  his  sentence  ?  his  sentence,  do  I  say  ?  nay — ten  times 
more  difficult  to  construct  than  any  mere  sentence — his  verse. 
The  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  before  he  begins  his 
construction,  is  :  J  don't  know  and  can't  tell  (neither  know  nor  can 
make  known)  (Ovid,  Met.  13.  671  : 

.     .     .     "  ncc  qua  ratione  figuram 
perdidcrint  potui  scire,  nut  nunc  dicere  possim." 

Liv.  Praef  :   "  nee  satis  scio ;  nee,   si   sciam,   dicere  ausim." 
Aesch.  Agam.  u2If7  (ed.  Davies),  Chorus  speaking: 

ra  5'  cv0cy  ovr   ti&ov  ovr  cwciro. 

["I  neither  saw  what  ensued  nor  relate"]),  but  language  so 
plain,  so  little  ornamented,  had  been  ill  calculated  to  inspire 
respect  either  for  the  vates  or  the  god.  In  order  to  impress  with 
sufficient  awe  either  Aeneas  or  the  reader,  the  simple  thought 
don't  know,  can't  tell,  must  be  amplified  so  as  to  fill  more  clauses 
than  one,  at  the  very  least  two  clauses,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  actor,  verb  of  action,  and  object;  or,  if  separate  object  be  not 
possible,  share  at  least  of  object  common  to  both.  First  and 
foremost  of  all  actors  are  the  supreme,  unchangeable,  everlast- 
ing uoipaty  but  the  fiotpai  never  act  immediately  and  directly, 
always  through  an  instrument;  and  what  higher  instrument 
than  the  queen  of  heaven  herself  ?  The  /moipai,  therefore,  are 
the  actors  in  the  first  clause,  and  their  instrument  or  agent, 
royalJuno,  the  actor  in  the  second;  the  actions  of  both  (prohi- 
bbot,  vet  at)  being  identical  (see  below),  and  the  objects  of  the 
actions  of  both  (scire,  fari),  if  not  absolutely  identical,  at  least 
nearly  identical  as   versification  and  poetry  (which  lias  a 
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horror  of  identity,  and  even  of  monotony)  allow  (see  below) ; 
and  so,  precisely,  Horn.  //.  IS.  117  : 

ot»5f  yap  ovi€  &tr)  HpcucKrjos  <pvyc  icy  pa 

a\\a  c  (xoip   cSapaaae  Kat  apyxAsos  x<)\os  Hpvs' 

Fate  and  angry  Juno,  an,  in  our  text,  the  Parcae  and  (angry) 
Juno. 

If  this  diving  into  the  secret  heart  of  the  poet  has  not  been 
entirely  unsuccessful  and  in  vain,  the  second  clause  farique 
vet  at  s.vturnia  iuno  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the 

firet,   PROHIBENT  CETERA  PARCAE  SCIRE  HELEXUM,  and   a*  little 

meaning  that  Juno  forbids  Helenus  to  tell  the  secret  which  he 
liimself  does  not  know  as  "  subiectisque  urere  flammis  "  (2. 37) 
means  that  Capys  exhorts  the  Trojans  to  burn  the  wooden  horse 
besides  throwing  it  into  the  sea;  or  as  "  primaque  oriens  erepta 
iuventa  est "  (7.  51)  means  that  the  male  offspring  of  Latinus, 
just  declared  to  have  been  none  at  all  ("nulla  fait"),  died 
young ;  or  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse  "  filius  pro- 
lesque  virilis1'  means  both  a  son  and  male  offspring,  i.e.,  male 
offspring  besides  a  son.  Compare,  (a),  further  on  in  this  very 
address  of  Helenus : 

IATA  VIAM  INVfcMENT  ADE1UTQIE  VOCATI'K  AJ'OLLO, 

where  Apollo  is  the  instrument  or  agent,  at  least  the  interpreter, 
of  1he  fates,  as  here  Juno.     Also,  (b),  8.  333  : 

**  mc  pulsuni  patria  pula^iqtic  cxtrema  sequentcm 
Fortuua  omnipotens  vt  ineluctalnle  fat  am 
his  pobuere  locis,  matrisquc  egere  trcmcndii 
f'armcntis  nyinphae  monita  et  deus  auetor  -(/W/<//' 

where  not  only  "  latum"  but  even  "  Fortuna  "  has  its  agents 
and  interpreters,  one  of  whom  is  the  same  Apollo.    (*•),  1.  301 : 

11  hacc  ait,  ct  Mala  gcnUtnn  dcmittit  ab  alto, 
nt  tcrnic,  utqiiu  novae  pateant  Carthaginis  arced 
hospitio  TriK'nn,  wf»ti  new. in  L>i<lo 
fuului.T  areeret," 
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where  Jupiter  himself,  having  declared  the  fates — 

.     .     .     "  fubor  eiiim,  quando  haec  tc  ciira  reinordet, 
longius,  ct  YoXvensfatorttm  arcana  movebo" — 

and  so  become  himself  their  primary  instrument  or  agent,  sends 
down  his  under-agent,  Mercury,  from  heaven  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  more  immediately  and  effectually  carrying  out  their 
decree.     («f),  8.  498  : 

.     .     .     *'  retinet  longaevus  harntpcx, 
fata  caucus  :  *  o  Maeoniac  dclecta  iuventus, 


nulli  fas  Italo  tantam  subiungere  gentem ; 

externos  optate  duces 

Turn  Etrusca  rcsedit 

hoc  acies  eampo,  monitis  exterrita  divum,'  " 

where  the  aged  "  haruspex  "  announces  the  prohibition  of  the 
fates  which  has  been  communicated  to  him  by  some  god  not 
particularized,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Helenus  announces  the 
prohibition  of  the  fates,  conveyed  to  him  by  Juno,     (e),  6.  713 : 

.     .     .     "  animac,  quibus  altera  fato 
corpora  debentur,  Lcthaei  ad  fluminis  undaui 
»ccuros  latices  ct  longa  oblivia  potant. 


ha*  oumes  ubi  millc  rotam  volvcrc  per  annos, 

Lcthacum  ad  fluvium  detts  cvocat  agminc  magno ; 

< 

scilicet  immemorcs  supera  ut  convcxa  rcvisant 
rursus,  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  rcverti," 

where  again  the  decreeing  fate  and  ministering  god,  no  doubt 
Mercury.     (J>),  2.  121 : 

.     .     .     *'  cui/ato  parent,  quern  poscat  Apoflo" 

where  again  the  decreeing  fates  and  the  instrumental,  execut- 
ing god.     (fir),  4.  438  : 

.     .     .     "  sod  nullis  ille  movetur 
fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  traetabilis  audit. 
fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  deus  obstruit  auras," 

again  the  will  of  the  fates,  and  a  god  giving  effect  to  that  will, 
the  god  being,  no  doubt,  the  same  whom  we  have  seen  (1.  301) 

30* 
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giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  same  supreme,  impassive,  inex- 
orable, irresponsible  authority.     (h)9  7.  81 : 

"  at  iv x  aollicitu*  monstiis,  omeulu  Famtiy 
fatidici  genitalis,  adit,  lueosquo  ssub  alta 
consulit  Albuiioa." 

again  the  ordinary  fates,  and  the  expounding,  ministering  god. 
(*),  7.  110: 

.     .     .     u  sic  Jupiter  ille  monebat. 


contiuuu  :  salvo  /ft  is  niihi  debita  tellus, 

genitor  mini  talia  (nam que 

muic  rcpoto)  AndmcafatoruM  arcana  reliquit,1' 

again  the  ordinary  fates,  and  ministering  god.     (J),^-  133  : 

.     .     .     "nil  wofatt'lia  terrcnt, 
si  qua  Phryges  pruc  so  iactant  rctponw  dcorum,'1 

again  the    ordinary   fates,   and  the   answering,   interpreting, 
announcing  gods.     (If),  10.  67  : 

i%  Italiam  fat  in  pctiit  auctoribus;  esto: 
Cassandrae  impulsus  fnriis.     Num  linquere  castra 
hortati  sumus,  aut  vitam  committers  ventis  ? 


quis  dam  in  fraudein,  quae  dura  potcntia  nostri 

egit?  ubi  hie  Juno,  denrissave  nubibus  Jris  .*" 

f 

"  I3y  the  authority  of  the  fates  he  sought  Italy  "t  Aye,  but  who 
was  the  expounder  to  him  of  the  fates'  will  Y  Mad  Cassandra, 
forsooth  !  Where  is  the  god  by  whom  the  fates  declared  them- 
selves y  Was  it  I  they  sent  to  him,  or  did  I  send  Iris  ?  The 
fates  don't  announce  themselves  except  through  a  medium. 
Here  there  was  none,  unless  you  call  mad  Cassandra  a  medium." 
!t\  3.  337  : 

"  ted  tibi  qui  l-utmidi  rent',  quae/'//"  dedeiv, 
aut  quisnam  ignarum  nostris  dean  appulit  oris : " 

where  we  have  not  only  the  ordinary  fates  and  the  minister- 
ing or  instrumental  god,  but  even  the  subministering  winds. 
(m),  3.  375 : 

SI<    l' ATA  DEI  M  KEX 
<OlJTITUlt,  VOLVITUI'K  VicKS,   Is  VKllTITL'll  OKIH), 
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where  this  same  Helenus,  just  before  lie  presents  us  in  our  text 
with  Juno  putting  into  operation  the  decree  of  the  fates  in  the 
particular  instance  before  us,  has  already  presented  us  with 
Jupiter  himself  arranging,  distributing,  and  disposing  of  the 
decrees  of  this  mysterious,  irresponsible,  invisible,  unapproach- 
able, self-constituted,  court  of  courts,  sole  source  of  all  law  and 
equity,  all  right  and  wrong,  all  revolutions  no  less  than  all 
constitutions,  all  power  whether  human  or  divine,  yet  in  itself 
and  of  itself,  and  without  an  agent,  absolutely  helpless  and 
unable  to  effect  any  thing,  an  empty  0  without  head,  heart, 
feet  or  hands.     (t»),  4.  340  : 

44  mo  si  fata  mois  paterentur  ducere  vitani 
auspiciis,  et  sponte  niea  eomponere  cura*, 
urbem  Troianam  primum  dulcesque  meorum 
reliquias  colorem,  Priami  tccta  alta  manerent, 
et  recidiva  nianu  posiiisseni  Pergama  victis. 
sod  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Grynaeus  Apollo, 
Italiam  Lyciae  iussere  eapessere  nortes" 

where  we  have  again  the  ordaining  "  fata,"  and  Apollo  and  his 
Lycian  "  sortes"  carrying  out  the  ordinances,     (©),  4.  651 : 

"  dulces  exuviae,  dumfata  de  usque  sinebant," 

the  fates  who  had  ordained,  and  the  god  who  had  made  known 
and  carried  into  effect  their  ordinances,     (p),  6.  45  : 

44  ventum  erat  ad  limen,  quum  virgo  4  poseere/<?ta 
tempus,'  ait;  ldeusf  ecee,  deu*,f  " 

the  fates  (i.e.,  the  ordinances  of  the  /ttotpat),  and  thq  god  who  is 
to  reveal  them.     (q)9  6.  69  ; 

44  turn  Phoebo  et  Triviae  solido  de  marmoro  templa 
instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  Phoebi. 
te  quoquc  magna  manent  regnis  penetralia  noetris. 
hie  ego  namque  tuas  sortes,  arcanaque/<?ta 
dicta  meae  genti,  ponani,  lectosque  sacrabo, 
ahna}  vires," 

temple  in  which  shall  be  deposited,  and  rates  who  shall  explain 
the  ordinances  of  the  /uo/pat  concerning  the  house  of  Aeneas, 
(r ),  6.  870  : 
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"  ostcndont  terns  hunc  tantum  fatat  ncque  ultm 
psso  sinpnt.     Nimium  vobis  Romana  propago 
visa  potens,  suptri,  propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent," 

again  the  fates  and  the  gods,  the  former  to  ordain,  the  latter  to 
execute.     (*),  7.  2o4  : 

.     .     .     "  voteris  Fa  mil  volvit  sub  pectore  sortem  : 
hunc  ilium  fat  in  cxtemn  nli  sedo  prefect  urn 

portendi  gcncrum 

est  mihi  nata  viro  gentis  quam  iungere  nostrae 
non  patrio  ex  adyto  sort?*,  non  pi  u  rim  a  carlo 

inuntifnt  sinunt 

hunc  ilium  posccre  fata 

ct  rcor,  ot,  si  quid  vcii  mens  augurat,  opto," 

ordinances  of  the  fates,  declared  out  of  the  "  adytum"  of  Fau- 
niiH  by  "  solves,"  out  of  heaven  by  prodigies.     (#),  8.  398  : 

"  npc  pater  ountipoteti*  Troiam  rive  fata  vetabant 
stare,  decemquc  alios  Priamum  superpsse  ppr  annos," 

again  the  ordaining  fates,  their  minister,  the — how  ill-named! — 
father  omnipotent.     (•#),  10.  417  : 

"fata  canens  silvis  genitor  celarat  Halaesum ; 
ut  senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solvit, 
iniecere  manum  Farcae,  telisque  sacrarunt 
Evandri." 

The  father  of  Halaesus,  haying  learned  that  it  was  the  ordinance 
of  the  fates  that  his  son  should  perish  in  the  war,  takes  the  pre- 
caution to  hide  him.  But  the  ordinance  of  the  fates  is  never  to  be 
evaded ;  so,#no  sooner  has  the  father  died,  and  the  son  come  out 
of  his  place  of  concealment,  than  the  fates  pounce  on  him  and 
devote  him  to  the  weapons  of  Evander — "  iniecere  manum  " 
being  as  little  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  signifying  that  the 
fates  actually  laid  hands  on  him  themselves,  and  not  through  a 
medium  or  instrument,  as  "  telisque  sacrarunt  Evandri "  is  to 
be  taken  literally,  or  as  signifying  "devoted  him,"  or  as  "telis 
Evandri  '•'  is  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  signifying  weapons  of 
Evander,  and  not  weapons  of  Pallas.     (•#•;,  8.  511  : 

.     .     .     "  tu  cuius  et  annis 
pt  gencri  fa  fa  indulgent,  quem  Htwuna  poscunt," 
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whose  age  and  lineage  the  fates  favour,  and  whom  the  gods, 
ministers  and  interpreters  of  the  fates,  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  fates,  declare  to  be  the  chosen  man.     (#r),  7.  572 : 

c  *  at  vos,  o  superi,  et  divum  tu  maxime  rector 
Itipiter,  Arcadii,  quaeso,  miserescite  regis, 
et  patrias  audite  pieces :  si  numina  vestra 
incolumem  Pallanta  mini,  si  fata  rcscrvant," 

where  the  gods,  with  Jupiter  at  their  head,  being  of  an  exorable 
nature,  and  having  as  executive  of  the  fates  much  in  their  power 
(oomp.  3. 375  :  sic  fata  deum  rex  sortitur,  volvitquk  vices), 
are  prayed  to  and  implored ;  the  fateg,  who  are  inexorable  and 
immutable,  and  to  pray  to  whom  had  been  a  mere  waste  of 
breath,  are  not  addressed  at  all,  only  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person,     (or),  9.  94  :        # 

"  o  gmetrix,  c\\\ofuta  vocos?  aut  quid  petis  istis  *r 
mortaline  manu  factae  immortale  carinae 
fas  habcant,  ccrtusque  incerta  poricula  lustret 
Aeneas ?  cui  tanta  deo  pcrmissa  potestas  ?" 

"  You  ask  me  in  my  capacity  of  agent  and  minister  of  the  fates, 
to  exercise  an  undue,  unallowable  influence  on  their  decrees; 
decrees  to  be  carried  out  not,  perhaps,  to  the  very  letter,  but  at 
least  in  their  spirit.  The  nature  of  things  as  decreed  by  the 
fates  is  not  to  be  changed  by  me  or  any  other  god,  minister  of 
the  fates,  only  to  be  modified  in  unessential  particulars,  i.  e., 
adapted  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance."  (y),  9. 133 :  "  nil  me 
fatalia  terrent  .  .  .  rexponm  deorum"  the  answers  or  oracles  of 
the  gods  revealing  (as  this  of  Helenus's  in  the  temple  of  Apollo) 
the  will  of  the  fates.     (*),  10.  34  : 

.     .     .     "  cur  nunc  ttia  quisquam 
vertere  iu*sa  potest ':  aut  cur  nova  condere  fata," 

"  reverse  your  commands,  and  so,  your  commands  being  but  the 
expression  or  enunciation  of  the  fates,  make  new  fates."  (a  -), 
10.112: 

.     .  "  rex  Itipiter  omnibus  idem. 

fffa  viam  invenicnt.'' 

"  The  fates  shall  have  it  all  their  own  way."    In  seeing  their  de- 
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crees  earned  out,  I  will  not  exercise  any  of  that  influence  which 
as  their  minister  I  am  privileged  to  exercise."     [h2),  10.  436  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsos  concurrore  passus 


hand  tamen  inter  se  magni  regnator  Ohjmpi. 
mox  illos  sua,  fata  manent  maiore  sub  hostc. 


»♦ 


The  ruler  of  Olympus  did  not  allow  them  to  meet  because  as 
chief  minister  of  the  fates  he  knew  it  was  appointed  that  each 
should  die  by  a  greater  hand.     (r»2),  10.  464  : 

"  nmliit  Ahifhs  iuvoncm,  magnumque  sub  iiuo 
rorde  premit  jjomitum,  lacrymasquc  effundit  inane?, 
turn  gent  tor  natum  dictis  affatur  amicis  : 
*  stat  sua  cuique  dies ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
omnibus  est  vitae  ;  sod  famam  cxtendere  factis, 
hoe  virtutis  opus.     Troiao  sub  moenibus  altis 
tot  nati  eeeidere  deum  ;  quinrocidit  una 
Sarpcdon,  mea  progenies.     Etiam  sua  Turnum 
fata  voeant,  metasquc  dati  pcrvenit  ad  aevi,'  " 

where  we  have  again  the  despotic,  commanding,  inexorable  fates, 
and  the  two  gods  their  ministers  powerless  to  add  a  single  day, 
the  one  to  the  life  of  the  only  son  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  other  to  the  life  of  his  own  son :  an 
omnipotence  of  the  fates  and  a  good-for-nothingness  of  the 
gods  returned  to  and  treated  of  not  only  with  more  power  and 
more  pathos,  but  with  more  truth,  in  the  episode  of  Maroellus 
in  the  sixth  book.  The  question  whence  our  author  drew  the 
lore,  whether  from  Homer  (more  especially  IL  16.  +33,  Jupiter 
speaking : 

w  /xoi  tywv  ore  fiot  SapirifSoj'a,  ^tKrarov  ayhpuv, 
(xoip   xnro  UarpoK\oio  McvotTiaBao  Sa^pcu), 

or  from  Lucretius,  or  from  Augustus  and  his  courtiers,  or  from 
all  these  sources  together,  let  us  leave  where  we  found  it,  viz., 
among  the  non  liquet*,     (if2),  10.  740  : 

.     .     .     "  *te  quoque/f/a 
prospectant  paria,  atque  eadem  mox  arva  tenebis.* 
ad  quern  subridens  mixta  Mezentius  ira : 
*  nunc  morere.  ast  de  mo  il'irmn  pater  atque  homhium  rex 
viderit.*  " 
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"  I  leave  my  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  great  executor  of  the 
decrees  of  the  fates/'     (e*),  12.  676  : 

"  iam  wm  fata,  soror,  superant ;  absiste  morari : 
quo  deus  et  quo  dura  vocat  Fort  una  sequamur," 

where  again  the  fates  (and  therefore  Fortuna,  the  good  or  bad 
luck  or  fortune  ordained  by  the  fates),  and  the  ministering  god. 
CT),  12.  725 : 

"  Lipiter  ipse  dims  oequato  examine  lance* 
sustinet,  at  fat  a  imponit  diveraa  diiomm : 
quern  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum." 

Again  the  same  ordaining,  legislating  court,  and  Jupiter,  weigh- 
ing its  decrees  respecting  the  two  contending  rivals,  in  order  to 
see  which  of  the  two  it  was  his  duty,  as  its  first  minister,  to 
favour,     (g2),  ;3.  706  : 

.     .     .     "  vel  quae  portenderet  ira 
magna  deum,  vel  quae  fat oritm  posceret  ordo." 

The  gods,  although  ministers  and  executors  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  fates,  might  act — as  what  ministers  of  any  authority 
may  not? — within  certain  limits,  according  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  impulses ;  such  liberty  of  action  being  inseparable 
from  the  very  notion  not  merely  of  a  god  but  of  a  being 
subject  to  feeling  and  impulse,  and  not  a  mere  puppet.  (h2)y 
4.  223 : 

"  vade  age,  nate,  voea  zephyros  et  labere  pennis, 
Dardaniumque  ducem  Tyria  Carthagine  qui  nunc 
oxspectat,  fatisque  datas  non  respicit  urbos, 
alloquere,  et  celeres  defer  mea  [Iovti]  dicta  per  auras/' 

Again  the  appointing,  ordaining  fates,  and  Jupiter  their  chief 
minister  employing  his  sub-agent  Mercury  to  carry  their  com- 
mands into  effect.     (*2),  o.  784  : 

"  nee  Iovis  imperio/<?/«ffqiie  infracta  quiescit," 

keeps  quiet,  having  her  spirit  broken  by  the  overruling  of  Jove, 
prime  agent  of  the  fates.     {J2),  6.  65  : 

.     .     .     4*  tuque,  o  sanctissima  rat  en, 
praescia  venturi,  da,  non  indebita  posco 
regna  moisfatiH,  Latio  considere  Teucros," 
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again  the  ordaining  fates,  and  the  foreseeing,  foretelling,  and 
thereby  ministering  prophetess.    (ktV),  12.  704  'Jupiter  to  Juno)  : 

"  indigetom  Aonean  scis  ipsa,  cl  scire  fateris, 
debeii  raelo ,fnti*q\ic  ad  sidera  tolli," 

again  the  ordaining  fates  and  ministering  god.     (#5),  5.  790  : 

.     .     ' '  oro  liceat  dare  tuta  per  undas 
vela  tibi  [Xepfuno]  ;  lireat  Laurentem  attingere  Ty.brim  ; 
si  concessit  peto,  si  dant  ea  moenia  TVrrw." 

And,  finally  (wt2),  Ilor.  Od.  4-  3.  37 : 

"  quo  nihil  mains  moliusve  tcrris 
fata  donavcro  bonique  fiiri," 

the  fates,  through  their  ministers  the  gods. 

Scire,  fari. — In  the  ultimate  analysis  one  and  the  same 
tiling,  exactly  as  in  English  we  say  indifferently  :  "  I  don't 
know  "  and  "  I  can't  tell." 

Prohibext  and  vetat  in  the  ultimate  analysis  mean  alike, 
and  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  verse  might,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, have  occupied  each  the  position  of  the  other.  Have  we  not 
elsewhere,  even  in  Virgil  himself  and  without  going  beyond  the 
sacred  precincts,  both  dii  prohibentcH  (3.  265)  and  fata  tctantia 
( 1.  43  ;  8.  398)  ?  nay,  have  we  not  elsewhere  in  Virgil  himself, 
and  without  going  beyond  the  sacred  precincts,  prohibere  and 
ret  arc  actually  convertible  with  each  other  (1.  544  : 

.     .     .     4<  ho*\A\\o  prohihtmnr  arenae, 
bella  ciont  primaquc  vetant  consistere  terra"), 

and  that,  too,  in  a  passage  formed  so  entirely  on  the  model  of 
our  text  as  not  merely  to  consist  of  ten  words  answering  to  the 
eleven  of  our  text,  but  often  vords  so  placed  as  to  occupy,  like 
the  eleven  of  our  text,  the  latter  half  of  one  verse  and  the  whole 
of  the  next,  and  so  arranged  as  to  present  to  the  ear,  with  only 
one  single  exception,  viz.  (in  the  half  verse)  the  same  alternate 
succession  of  dactyl  and  spondee,  and  in  tho  whole  verse  even 
the  same  caesurae?  Compare  Liv.  30.  31 :  "  vim  Fortunae  re- 
pnfo,  et  omnia  quaecunque  agimus  subiecta  esse  mille  casibus 
xeio"  where  the  second  clause  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  senti- 
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ment  expressed  in  the  first,  adds  no  particle  whatever  to  the 
sense;  and  where  in  point  of  elegance  "scio"  (the  very  scire 
of  our  text)  is  but  an  encumbrance,  and  were  better  absent 
altogether,  thus :  "  vim  Fortunae  reputo,  et  omnia  quaecunque 
agimus  subiecta  esse  mille  casibus,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  scire, 
necessary  only  for  the  measure,  had  better,  so  far  as  the  sense 
goes,  have  been  absent,  thus  :  nam  cetera  fari  helenum  pro- 

HIBENT  PARCAE  et  SATURN IA  IUNO. 

Parcae,  saturnia  iuno. — In  the  ultimate  analysis,  not  two 
different  actors,  but  one,  exactly  as  Sil.  1.  137  : 

.     .     .     "  vonientia  fata 
mitg  ultra  votuit  [into,  fihmequv  repontp 
rontieuero," 

where  the  "  fibrae  "  are  the  mere  instrument  of  Juno,  as  in  our 
text  Juno  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  Parcae.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  fates  prohibit  that  a  repeating,  confirm- 
ing, emphasizing  formula  is  used ;  a  double  formula,  not  very 
dissimilar,  is  used  with  a  similar  effect  even  in  eases  in  which 
they  consent,  as  5.  798  : 

44  si  concessa  poto,  si  dent  i»a  moonia  Parcae' ' 

Having  thus  laid  before  my  reader  as  fairly  as  I  coidd  the  al- 
ternatives— irrational  meaning  correctly  expressed,  and  rational 
meaning  expressed  incorrectly  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect 
and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  verse — I  leave  him  to  choose 
for  himself ;  leave  him,  too,  to  pity  the  poet,  wdth  one  propor- 
tion of  heaven's  blessed  rain  should  his  choice  agree  with  mine, 
with  two,  should  it  not.  What  ?  not  content  to  let  me  go  yet  ? 
Oh !  I  understand.  You  want  to  know  the  reason  of  this  re- 
ticence of  Juno  and  the  Parcae,  why  they  allow  Helenus  to  tell 
only  the  pauca,  and  keep  concealed  the  vast  cetera  till  Cumae. 
Well,  though  I  do  not  pretend  that  either  the  Parcae  or  Juno 
have  let  me  into  the  secret  one  bit  more  than  they  let  Helenus 
and  Aeneas,  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  subject  which 
you  are  perfectly  welcome  to.  The  pauca  could  not  be  deferred. 
Aeneas  and  his  companions,  albeit  heroes,  nay,  mainly  because 
heroeg,  and  therefore  of  exquisite  sensibility  in  respect  of  every 
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phenomenon  beyond  the  limits  of  thje  most  circumscribed  phy- 
sical knowledge,  had  been  terrified  almost  out  of  their  very 
wits  by  the  Harpies,  and  could  only  recover  equanimity  by  a 
counter  demonstration  of  heaven  in  their  favour.  Buthrotus 
was  the  first  place  at  which  they  arrived  from  the  Strophades, 
and  the  old  family  soothsayer  is  conveniently  on  the  spot,  and 
exercising  as  of  old  his  vocation.  He  reassures  them ;  the  city 
they  were  in  search  of,  the  Sion  of  their  aspirations,  though 
still  far  off,  is  before  them,  and  though  they  shall  have  to  eat 
their  very  tables,  they  need  not  despair,  a  way  will  be  found  of 
managing  even  that,  and  they  may  rely  upon  it,  his  god  will 
not  desert  them  : 

FATA  VIAM  INVENIEVT,  ADF.HITQUE  VOrATUtJ  APOLLO. 

This  is  one  part,  which  could  not  be  deferred,  of  the  pauca  ;  the 
other  part,  no  less  pressing,  and  as  little  to  be  put  off  until 
Oumae,  is  instruction  as  to  the  route  from  Buthrotus,  not  alone 
to  the  terra  incognita  of  their  hopes,  but  to  the  remotest  fate- 
appointed  shore  of  that  terra  incognita.  Now  on  the  one  hand 
there  were  no  marine  charts  in  those  days,  and  on  the  other 
hand  gods  no  longer  guided  in  person  ;  for  although  his  mother 
Venus  had,  not  very  long  previously,  taken  Aeneas  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  safe  through  fire  and  sword  for  the  length  of  a 
street  or  two  in  Troy,  gods  had  so  long  ceased  to  subject  them- 
selves to  personal  trouble  and  inconvenience,  not  to  say  danger, 
even  for  the  most  favoured  mortals,  that  all  enlistment  of  one  of 
them  in  the  service  of  Aeneas,  similar  to  that  of  Minerva  in  the 
service  of  Telemachus — still  more,  all  engagement  of  one  of  them 
for  a  journey  not  unlikely  to  last  for  years — was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Worse  still,  Aeneas  had  not  even  had  the  thoughtfulness 
of  Jason,  had  not  so  much  as  brought  with  him  from  Troy  a 
special  soothsayer  for  himself ;  and,  the  days  of  vocal  ships  hav- 
ing passed  by,  no  less  than  those  of  valet  gods,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  terror  chance  should  throw  in  his  way.  No  luck, 
therefore,  could  be  greater,  no  salvation  more  unexpected,  than 
that  of  falling  in  with  the  old,  familiar,  tried  prophet,  just  at 
the  moment  he  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  the  only  world 
of  which  he  knew  anything,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
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the  vast  unknown.     Never,  perhaps,  were  the  fauca,  how- 
j  paitca,  of  a  prophet,  more  seasonable,  more  indispensable, 
-rertheless,  they  should  still  be  fauca.     On  the  one  hand, 
eas's  memory  should  not  be  burthened  with  information 
o  use  till  after  Cumae,  and  on  the  other  hand,  neither  was 
~C3irotu8  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  nor  Helen  us  a  prophet 
<o  high  caste,  as  to  be  allowed,  like  a  second  Patmos  and  a 
nd  John,  to  monopolize  the  divine  revelations;  a  fair  share 
3X^«_^^-«_ddbe  kept  for  Cumae  and  the  Sibyl,  the  Euboean  cave  should 
fc*»^w^«  wherewith  to  bellow  through  its  hundred  doors.     To  the 

cave  and  the  Sibyl,  therefore,  Helenus  refers  the 

for  the  cetera  which  he  himself  was  not  allowed  to 

or  even  so  much  as  to  know.     Not  even,  however,  in  the 

an  cave  or  from  the  Sibyl's  mouth  is  the  whole  of  the 

do       zzmuch  desired  cetera  to  be  had.     There  still  remains  the 

*«  -^▼Tnnn  genus  tuum,  et  quae  dentur  moenia,"  only  to  be  learned 

es,  and  to  Hades  the  indefatigable  inquirer,  led  and 
o*5oe>xiipanied  by  the  Sibyl  herself,  goes  in  quest  of  it. 

or  frohibent  parcae  we  may  compare  Hor.  Od.  2.  G : 
si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae."  Berk  (vs.  381)  is  not 
think,  but  are  certain,  set  down  as  sure  and  undoubted. 


A* 


384. 

ANTE  ET  TRIXACRIA  LENTANUUS  REMUS  IX  I  XDA 


I^'Ta.ndus,  "  flectendus,"  Servius,  Heyne.     No;  as  lentus  is 

n&Jlexus,  hut  quod  fleet  i  potest,  so  lentarc  is  not  fleet  ere,  but 

rwxere  flexibitem.     Let  us  follow  the  i  wo  words  in  their  several 

u»s : «  lentum  vinien,"  (3.  31)  the  pliable  withe,  the  withe  which 

to  ^ot  stiff  or  brittle,  but  yields  or  bends ;  "  lento  argento  " 

(?•  634),  pliable,  /.  v..  ductile,  silver  ;  "  lento  niarmore  "  (7. 28), 
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the  pliable,  /.  e.,  dull,  languid,  inert  (pigruni),  sea,  the  sea  in 
a  calm,  the  sea  which  has  no  action  in  itself,  therefore  does  not 
help  the  ship  on — therefore  "  hictantur  tonsae  ;  "  "  lentus  in 
umbra  "  (Eel.  1.  J+)9  pliable  in  the  shade,  /.  e.,  lounging  in  the 
shade;  u  lentus  spectator"  (Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  178) ,  the  pliable, 
/.  '\,  listless,  inattentive,  dull,  languid,  looker-on — the  opposite 
of  gespannt ;  "lentos  remos"  (Catull.  Epith.  Pel.  et  T/ieL  183) , 
the  pliant  oars,  /'.  <?.,  which  are  not  stiff  and  brittle,  do  not  break 
when  they  are  tugged,  but  bend.  From  this  root  comes,  (1)  len- 
tescere,  to  grow  pliant,  as  "picis  in  morem  lentescit  habendo" 
(Georg.  %.  250)  ;  and,  ;2),  lentare,  to  make  pliant,  as  "confri- 
cati  oleo,  lentati"  (Enn.  quoted  by  Serv.),  rubbed  with  oil  and 
so  made  pliant,  /.  /'.,  supple  :  "  arcus  lentare  "  (Stat.  AehilL 
1.  i<J6 ;  Theb.  3.  587),  not  by  any  means,  with  the  lexico- 
graphers, fleet  ere  arcus,  but  supple  the  botes,  render  them 
pliant  and  fit  for  me,  either  (a)  by  frequently  bending  ("  lunaii- 
do,"  Ovid,  Amor.  1.  1.  23)  and  discharging  the  bow  in  its  own 
proper  direction  (shooting  at  a  mark),  or  (b)  by  frequently 
bending  it  backward,  /".  c,  in  that  contrary  direction  in  which 
ancient  bas-relief*  and  statues  so  often  represent  Cupid  and  other 
personages  as  bending  it — see  Mas.  Capitolin.  J.  U  ,*  also  Clarac, 
Musee  de  Sculpture,  torn.  3  tabb.  281,  282.  In  order  to  perform 
this  act,  the  bow  (previously  unstrung)  is  held  firmly  in  the  left 
hand  by  the  middle,  with  the  convexity  toward  the  person  ;  one 
horn  of  the  bow  is  then  caught  with  the  right  hand  and  drawn 
forcibly  backwards  towards  the  person  ;  the  bow  having  been 
thus  rendered  nearly  straight,  the  right  hand  is  gradually 
relaxed  and  the  bow  allowed  to  return  to  its  bowed  condition. 
By  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre  the  bow  lenta- 
tur,  is  made  supple,  and  fit  for  use.  Lentare  arcum  and 
flectere  arcum,  therefore,  so  far  from  being,  as  supposed  by 
the  commentators  and  lexicographers,  synonymous  terms,  or 
both  expressive  of  the  act  of  bending  the  bow,  are  terms  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other;  flectere  arcum  being  to 
strain  the  bote  in  the  direction  of  its  curve,  to  shoot  with  the  bow ; 
lentare  arcum,  to  strain  the  bow  in  the  opposite  direction,  Le., 
against  its  curie,  and  (hen  allow  it  to  return  by  its  natural  spring 
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^o  its  bent  position  ;  the  effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
jrxzanoeuvre  being  to  supple  the  bow.  But  nothing  makes  so 
rant,  so  fit  for  use,  as  actual  use,  and  accordingly  lentare 
cum  comes  still  further  to  mean  to  make  much  use  of  the  bote, 
<+  —emetine  the  bow,  ply  the  bote,  as  Stat.  Theb.  1.  70 J  : 

"  tela  tibi,  longeque  feros  kntandna  in  hosted 


areus. 


»» 


tf 


a  similar  process  of  thought  lentare  re  mum — primarily 

supple  the  oar,  make  the  oar  pliant — comes  secondarily  to 

ify  make  much  use  of  the  oar,  practise  the  oarf  ply  the  oar. 

^inacria  remus  lentaxdus  in    uxda  is,  therefore,  neither 

our  oar  is  to  be  bent  in  the  Trinacrian  wave,"  nor  yet  "  your 

is  to  be  suppled  in  the  Trinacrian  wave,"  but  simply,  "your 

is  to  be  practised,  much  used,  much  and  frequently  pulled 

he  Trinacrian  wave."    Our  corresponding  English  word  ply 

use  not  only  in  the  same  manner  (as  Dryden : 

"  the  wearied  Trojans  ply  their  shattered  oars,") 


with  a  much  wider  extension  (as  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  1, 
279  (ed.  Steven)  :  "  when  we  wore  a  seaboord  the  barro 
d  scanted  upon  us,  and  was  at  east  south  south-east,  inso- 
h  that  we  stopped  the  ebbes,  and  plyed  all  the  floods  to  the 
dewardes,   and  made  our  way  east  north-east."     Milton, 


\  Lost,  2.  6J+0 : 


.     .     .     '*  they  on  the  trading  Hood 
through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole  ") 

any  act — such  use  of  any  instrument  as  at  least  has  the  effect 
of  x-endering  the  hand  of  the  performer  supple,  and  the  act  easy. 
™  it  be  said  that  it  is  little  matter  whether  we  understand  i.ex- 
TA^injg  in  our  text  to  mean  to  be  plied  (i.  e.,  used),  or  to  be  bent, 
*ue  oar  being  always  bent  when  it  is  used,  I  reply  that  there  is 
this  essential  difference :  "  your  oar  is  to  be  bent  in  the  Trina- 
cnarTi  waves "  would  signify  a  single  action,  and  would  be 
e(l**iilly  applicable  to  a  voyage  across  a  ferry  or  a  strait ;  whereas 
your  oar  is  to  be  plied  in  the  Trinacrian  waves  "  means  that 
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the  act  is  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  is  equivalent 
to  saying :  "  you  have  a  long  voyage  before  you  round  all 
Sicily."     Compare  Mall  T/ieod.  £2 : 

*  *  lie  vcltit  expertiuj  Untandia  navita  tun*i* 
piueficitur  lateri  custos." 


384  (aliter*). 

LextandiJs. — "  Aut  lente  tibi  navigandnm  est,  nam  totam  Si- 
ciliam  circumiit ;  aut  lentandus  tibi  remits  est,  i.  e.,flectendus 
est"  Servius.  "  Uuoniani  lenta  quae  sunt  facile  flecti  possunt, 
liinc  lentus  pro  flcxilis,  et  lentare,  flcctcre,"  Heyne.  On 
the  contrary,  neither  is  lentus  flcxilis,  nor  lentare  flcctere. 
Lentus  is  passive,  that  has  no  action  of  its  own,  hut  takes  the 
direction  impressed  on  it.     Compare,  (1),  3.  31 : 

"  rurstis  et  alterius  lentuin  convellere  vimen 
insequor  " 

[to  pull  up  with  all  my  might  the  passive  withe,  the  withe 
which,  not  being  stiff  or  hard,  opposed  only  resistance  of  its 
toughness  to  my  efforts].     {V),  7.  634  : 

"  aut  K'vos  ocreas  lento  ducunt  argonto" 

[%i  draw  tho  greaves  out  of  the  heavy,  dull,  inelastic  silver, 
which  allowed  itself  to  be  beaten  or  drawn  out,"  therefore  duc- 
tile— the  ductility  or  dull  yielding  of  the  metal  being  expressed 
by  the  slow  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse:  "lento  ducunt 
argento"].     (3),  11.  650: 

'*  ct  nunc  lent  a  manu  spargens  hastilia  denset " 

[not,  surely,  flexible,  pliant,  javelins,  but  tough  javelins,  jave- 
lins which  do  not  easily  bend  or  break,  and  to  make  which  the 

*  When  different  interpretations  of  the  simu  word  or  passage  uppear  in  this 
work  the  reader  will  understand  that  Dr.  Ilenry  either  doubted  which  was  the  true 
one,  or  eW  did  not  record  in  writing  his  final  opinion.-   J.  F.  1). 
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toughest  kinds  of  woods  were  chosen — ash,  cornel,  myrtle,  &c] 
(4),  12.  772  : 

.     .     .     ' *  hue  impetus  ilium 
detulerat,  fixuin  et  lenta  in  radice  tenebat" 

[the  dull  root,  the  root  which  held  the  spear  not  hy  an  active, 
elastic  gripe,  but  as  it  would  be  held  by  a  dead  substance,  or 
with  a  vis  inertiae,  as,  for  instance,  the  foot  would  stick  in  pitch, 
wax,  or  any  inelastic  substance].     (5),  Oeorg.  U-  170  : 

**  ae  veluti  lentti  Cycloi>es  i'ulmina  mastfis 
cum  properant,  alii  taurinis  follibus  auras 
accipiunt  redduntque,  alii  stridentia  tingunt 
acra  lacu ;  gemit  impositis  incudibus  Aetna  ; 
illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt 
in  numerum,  versantque  tcnaci  forcipe  ferrum  " 

[the  inert  masses  of  metal,  the  masses  of  metal  to  overcome 
whose  dead  inertia  (lent or)  all  the  manipulations  enumerated 
in  the  five  following  lines  are  necessary].     (©),  7.  28 : 

.     .     .     4t  ct  in  lento  luctontur  marmore  tonsac  " 

[the  dull,  listless,  inert  sea  (Senec.  Agam.  161:  "maria  pigro 
fixa  languore") :  tlierefore  the  oars  "  luctantur,"  struggle  in  it, 
labour  in  it,  get  through  it  with  difficulty].     (7),  11.  828  : 

.     .     .     "turn  frigida  toto 
paullatiin  cxsolvit  se  corpore,  lentacpic  collu 
ct  captum  leto  posuit  caput" 

[the  passive  neck,  the  neck  which  allowed  the  head  to  fall  back- 
ward or  forward,  or  to  either  side,  according  to  its  gravity]. 
And  so,  we  have,  (8),  Catull.  Epith.  Pel  et  Thct.  183 :  "  lentos 
incurvaus  gurgite  remos,"  not  the  pliant  or  flexible  oars,  but  the 
touyh  oars — not  pliancy  or  flexibility,  but  toughness,  being  the 
fittest  property  of  an  oar  ;  and  hence  "  lentos  inourvans,"  jmll- 
ing  the  oars  so  hard  as.  to  make  them  bend  although  "lentos"  or 
not  easily  bent. 

As  lentus  is  yielding  slowly  and  with  difficulty ,  lentescere 
is  to  become  lentus,    to  acquire  the  property  of  yielding  slowly 

HfcNUY,  AE.NJrlbLA,  VOL.  II.  31 
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and  frith  difficult;/,  to  become  yXurxpoc,  sticky  (as  we  say),  like 
wax  or  pitch  or  glue,  as  Georg.  2.  2 £8  : 

"  pinguis  item  quae  sit  tellus  hoc;  denique  paoto 
discimus :  baud  unquiun  manibus  iaetata  futiwit, 
wd  jjicin  in  morem  ad  digitus  Ivntwit  habcndo/* 

From  ibis  primary  signification  of  lent  us  flows  its  nearly 
related  signification  of  slow,  dull,  with  a  slow,  duff,  languid  motion, 
as  if  moving  against  one's  trill,  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  1.  f>7 : 

"  tu  modo  Pompeia  hnt»t*  spatiarc  sub  umbra 
cum  sol  Ilermlei  terga  leonis  adit." 

Id.  Amor.  1.  1J.  Ji) : 

"  at  si  quein  mauibus  Cephalum  oomplexa  tencres, 
clamares?,  '  Lentt  currite,  noetis  equi.' 


.:  *  >♦ 


And  from  lent  us  in  this  sense,  lent  are  (a)  to  make  slow,  to 
duff,  to  diminish  the  speed  or  velocity  with  which  anything  is  mov- 
ing, as  Sil.  8.  11  (of  Fabius  Cunctator)  : 

.     .     .     '*  lentando  fervida  hello 
dictator,  cum  multa  adeo,  turn  miles  egenus 
functamm  ut  rcrum  Tyrius  forct,  arte  scdendi 
egerat.' 


»» 


Trcb.  Pollio,  Dints  Claudius,  0  :  "  ut  videantur  fata  Komana 
boni  priucipis  occupations  leu  lata."  And  (K),  by  means  of  a 
slow,  regulated,  gradual  exertion  to  make  a  resisting  object  yirld 
slowly  and  gradually,  i.  e.,  to  pull  or  draw  slowly  and  forcibly,  to 
tag,  as  Stat.  Aehill.  1.  ,+JG  : 

'"  nee  modus,  aut  arcn*  /*•///#/•<•,  aut  fuuderu  glandes, 
aut  tonne  sudes,  galeasque  attollerc  ronis.'* 

Stat.  Thvb.  1.  ;o.J  : 

'*  tela  tihi,  longeque  fcrog  U-ntatttlit*  in  holies 
aims," 

in  both  which  passages  lentare  is  not  to  bend  or  curve,  but  to 
draw  forcibly  and  slowly,  and  so  as  gradually  to  overcome  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  toughness  of  the  wood,  to  pull  the  l/ow9 
the  bending  being  the  accidental  consequence  and  not  at  all 
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entering  into  the  notion  of  the  word.  And  so,  finally,  lentare 
renium,  not  to  bend  the  oar,  but  to  pit  1 7,  straw,  or  tug  the  oar,  as 
Claud,  de  Con*.  Mall  Theod.  1$  : 

' *  ac  velut  expertus  lentandis  navita  tonsi* 
praeficitiir  latcri  custos." 

Senec.  Again.  U37 : 

44  propcrat  inventus  omnis  adductos  himul 
lentare  ratios  :  adiuvat  ventos  manu, 
et  valida  niau  brachia  alterno  mo  vet." 

And  the  lkntandls  remus  of  our  text  is  not  "  your  oar  is  to 
be  bent"  but  "  your  oar  is  to  be  tugged;"  and  such,  perhaps,  is 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  Servius's  second  interpretation, 
"  flectendus  est,"  Servius  not  intending  those  words  to  be  under- 
stood strictly  and  literally,  b\it  in  the  looser  sense  of  being  used, 
viz.,  as  oars  are  commonly  used,  in  which  common  use  oars  are 
naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  more  or  less  bent.  Such, 
however,  is  the  inaccuracy  of  Servius's  expressions,  here  as  so 
often  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  now  to  know  whether  he  may 
not  have  partaken  of  the  common  error,  viz.,  that  lkntandvs 
is  equivalent  to  flectendus,  which,  as  I  think  I  have  satis- 
factorily shown,  it  is  not  in  any  way  or  degree. 

From  physical  toughness,  or  difficulty  of  being  moved  or 
bent,  the  transition  is  natural  to  moral  or  mental  toughness,  or 
difficulty  of  being  bent,  moved,  or  excited,  i.e.,  apathy.  There- 
fore, we  have  Hor.  JEjmt.  2.  1.  178  : 

*•  exanimat  lentm  spectator,  sedulus  intlut" 

[the  apathetic  spectator].  Virg.  Eel.  1.  U  '  "  tu,  Tityre,  lent  us 
in  umbra"  [not,  with  Servius,  "otiosus,  sive  securus,"  but 
ajtathetic,  not  interested  or  concerned  in  what  is  happening  to 
your  less  fortunate  neighbours].     Aen.  12.  236  : 

"  nos,  patria  amissa,  douiinis  parere  superbi* 
cogemur,  qui  nunc  hnti  consedimus  arvis 


»» 


[apathetic,  unmoved  by  the  danger  to  which  we  see  Turnus 
exposed].     Ovid,  Amor.  J.  0.  59  : 


61 
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"  ille  habet  ot  siliccs,  ot  vivuin  in  pci'torc  fcrrmii. 
qui  tenero  lacrvinas  lent  km  in  oru  videt  " 

[without  being  moved,  without  growing  soft,  without  re-lenting]. 
Ovid,  Amor.  J.  19.  SI  : 

"  UuIhh  o.n,  i«t  patens  nulli  patienda  niarito" 

x  where  the  sense  is  the  same).  Rime  di  Petrarca,  part  1,  sou- 
etto  97 : 

.     .     * '  c  per  hutnr*  i  sensi. 
gli  uinani  ail'etti  non  uon  meno  intensi," 

"  and  notwithstanding  the  senses  are  dulled  (*".  c,  rendered  less 
lively,  less  easy  to  be  moved)  the  feelings  are  not  less  intense  " 
— where  Tassoni :  "  leu  tare  per  alien  tarsi,  coine  muonre  per  mho- 
rcrsif  e  romprre  per  roniperifi,  e  canyiar  per  vangiar&iy  ed  altri  tali 
che  usa  il  poet  a." 


393-402. 

IS Mt'RO 


Is  i.(k.: i  *  uRius  kkit. — The  oracle  appoints  the  place  where  tin* 
white  sow  is  found  as  the  site  of  Aeueas's  new  city  (viz.,  his 
second  Troy),  because  the  Latin  word  froia  (Ital.  troja>  Fr.  fruit* 
signified  a  xotr.  See  (Jyuth.  Cenet.  ad  1.  153  :  u  sed  quae  anna 
posirit  Antenor  %t  Messala  sic  scribit  ad  Valeriainun  :  '  Antenor 
sic  fixit  in  templo  anna,  quae  erant  scrofa,  quae  in  Latio  froia 
appellatur.'  "  Compare  also,  Av.n.  7. 112,  vt  mpj.,  the  similarly 
trivial  solution  of  the  oracle  refened  to  in  the  very  next  words 
of  Helen  us:  nec  tu,  &c.  [On  such  puerilities  turned,  and — 
alas,  that  I  should  have  to  say  it ! — still  turn  oracles.]  Hence 
an  explanation  of  the  historical  fact  that  a  sow  was  in  later 
times  the  emblem,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  armorial  bearing  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Euseb.  Chronic,  lib.  1 :  "  Rebus  Iudaeorum 
penitus  oppresses,  Aelia  condila,  ct  in  fronle  cius  portae,  qua  a 
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Bethlehem  egredimur,  xu*  scalptus  in  marmore  prominens,  sig- 
nifioans  Romanae  potestati  subiacere  Iudaeos." 

Viam  (vs.  395),  "i.e.,  rationem ;  et  non  (licit  quam,  quia 
etiam  profutura  est  fames/'  Serviiis.  "  Rationem  et  exitum 
oraculi,"  Heyne.  "  Rationem  expediendi  illius  oraculi," 
Wagner  (1861).  "  Rationem  aliquam,  qua  exitum  habeat,  in- 
veniat  oratoulum,"  Forbiger.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  The 
meaning  is :  the  fates  will  find  a  way,  not  for  the  solution  of 
the  oracle,  but  for  their  own  fulfilment ;  the  fates  shall  not  be 
obstructed.  Helenus  had  just  been  expounding  the  fates  (viz., 
the  Trojan  fates)  to  Aeneas,  these  fates  being  that  he  should 
after  certain  gyrations  reach  Italy  (ttta  ttrhem  componere 
terra),  and,  settling  definitively  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
there  build  his  city — 

IS  L0('1'8  t'KBIS  EKIT,  HEQl'IES  EA  CERTA  LA  HO  RIM. 

In  the  middle  of  this  narration,  remembering  what  was  upper- 
most and  freshest  in  Aeneas's  mind, 

SOLA  NOVUM  DICTUQVX  NXFAR  HARPYIA  CELABXO 
PRODZGIUM  CANIT,  ET  TRI8TE8  DEJfUXCIAT  IRAR 
OB.HCOBNAMQUB  FAMEM — QUAE  PRIMA  PEKICULA  VI TO  : 
QL'IDYE  SEQUENS  TANT06  P088IM  KUPERARE  LAHORE*  r 

he  stops  short  and  interposes  the  parenthesis  xec  tit  . . .  apollo  : 
"  nor  let  the  Harpy's  prophecy  alarm  you ;  the  fates  are  not  to 
be  stopped  in  their  course,  and  Apollo  [observe,  not  the  fates] 
will  be  propitious."  Compare,  («),  10.  113,  where  there  is  no 
oracle  to  be  resolved,  and  where  Jupiter  puts  an  end  to  the 
altercation  between  Juno  and  Venus  with  these  very  words, 
"  fata  viam  invenient,"  the  fates  will  find  a  way,  viz.,  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  will  find  a  way  to  their  fulfilment. 
In  both  places  the  words  are  but  the  enunciation  of  the  dogma 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  pagan  superstructure ; 
what  is  fated,  nothing  can  prevent.  Compare  also,  (h)y  Lucan, 
1.88: 

"  quod  si  non  aliam  vent  uro /<//</  Xeroni 
irtrnicrc  viam,  magnoque  aeterna  parantur 
r«'jrna  deis,  caelumque  suo  aervire  Tonanti 
non  nisi  saevorum  potuit  post  bella  gigantum," 
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where  again  there  is  no  oracle,  and  the  meaning  is  the  same, 
viz. :  the  fates  will  find  a  way  to  effect  their  purpose,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  obstructions.     (©),  Stat.  Silv.  5,  1.  11+5  : 

"  inrewre  riam  liventia  fata,  piumque 
intravit  vis  eaeva  larem," 

where  the  meaning  is  still  the  same :  the  f ates  found  a  way  ; 
viz.,  to  effect  their  purpose.  And,  (if),  Cic.  Somn.  Scip. :  "  sed 
eius  temporis  ancipitem  video  quasi  fatoittm  tiatn"  where,  as  in 
all  the  preceding  cases,  the  way  of  the  fates  which  is  spoken  of 
is  not  the  way  they  will  take  to  evade  an  oracle,  but  the  way 
they  will  follow,  the  way  they  will  take  to  effect  their  purpose, 
to  arrive  at  their  object. 

AderiTque  vocatcs  apollo. — "  Apollo  will  be  propitious, 
will  not  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Celaeno's  oracle  to  your 
ruin  and  discomfiture."  The  addition  of  the  words  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  there  might  be  no  collision  between  the  fates, 
who  must  have  their  way,  and  Apollo,  who,  as  the  god  of  oracles, 
knew,  of  course,  what  that  way  would  be. 

Parva  philoctetae  subnixa  petilia  muro. — "  '  Cincta 
muro  modico/  Alii,  quia  imposita  est  excelso  muro,  ut  Coelius 
historicus  ait,"  Servius.  "  A  Philoctete,  Herculis  comite,  con- 
dita  (hoc  enim  est  subnixa  muro),"  Heyne.  No  ;  the  reference 
is  to  the  great  strength  of  the  little  city :  the  little  Petilia — 
subnixa,  relying  on>  the  strong  wall  by  which  it  was  able  to  defend 
itself  against  all  assaults.  Compare  Liv.  23.  30  :  "  Petilia, 
aliquot  post  mensibus  quam  coepta  oppugnari  erat,  ab  Himil- 
cone,  praefecto  Ilannibalis,  expugnata  est.  Multo  sanguine  ac 
vulneribus  ea  Poenis  victoria  stetit ;  nee  ulla  magis  vis  obsessos 
quam  fames  expugnavit  .  .  .  Nee  antequam  vires  ad  standum 
in  muris  ferendaque  anna  deerant  expugnati  sunt."  Our  text 
is  a  passing  compliment  to  this  gallant  defence  made  by  the 
little  city. 

Subnixa,  relying  on ;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  2.  397 :  "  galeamque 
coruscis  suhniwam  cristis ;"  and  Id.  8.  245  : 

"  sutmixtts  rapto  plobpii  muneris  ostro 
s*acvit  iara  rostris  Varro;  " 
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and — precisely  parallel  to  our  text — Stat.  Theb.  7.  3!+o :  "  et 
Hyampolin  acri  subnixam  scopulo.,,  For  an  exactly  similar  use 
of  niti  see  Avienus,  Deseript.  Orb.  Terror,  3 : 

.     .     .     4iper  terras  qua  priscis  inclyta  Mnr't* 
oppida  nituHtur"  * 

Pktilia. — As  we  should  say  in  English,  Littletoim  or  Little- 
ton. See  Turnebus,  Adrers.  28.  28  :  "  Petilia  a  peti/o,  quod 
exile  et  parvum  est  [petit,  Fr. ;  qu.  ?],  ut  a  rutilo,  ltutilius." 
See  also  Vossius,  Etym.  in  voce. 

Parva. — In  this  instance,  as  in  numerous  others,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place  as  expressed  by  its  proper  name  is  repeated 
by  Virgil  in  his  descriptive  adjective.  Compare  3.  693 :  "  Plem- 
myrium   undosum  ;  "  3.  G98  :   "  stagnantis  Helori ;  "  7.  713  : 

*'  qui  Tetricnr  horrentis  rupes  montemque  sermon  " 

where  "  severum "  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Forbiger  ("  mons, 
alibi  non  commemoratus"),  and  by  Wagner,  who  no  less  than 
Forbiger  prints  "  severum"  with  a  capital  S,  the  proper  name 
of  a  mountain,  but  an  adjective  agreeing  with  "  montem,"  and 
explanatory  or  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  Tetrica,  the  struc- 
ture being  :  "  horrentis  rupes  montemque  severum  Tetricae" — 
the  expression  "  montemque  sevenun  Tetricae  "  having  exact 
parallels  in  Georg.  3.  37,  "  amnemque  severum  Cocyti."  Aen. 
6.  37!+.  :  "  amnemque  severum  Eumenidum ; "  and  especially 
6. 638,  "Curibus  severis."  In  like  manner  Lucan  1.  214,  "  puni- 
oeus  Rubicon."     Sil.  3.  243  : 

"  turn,  quae  Sicanio  praecinxit  littora  muro, 
in  elipei  spcciem  curvatis  turribus,  Aspi*."* 

Stat.  Stir.  3.  1.  93  (oi  Naples;  :  "  iurenemque  replesti  Partheno- 
pen."     And  our  own  Rogers,  of  the  flamingo : 

"  what  clarion  winds  along  the  yellow  strand.-*  : 
far  in  the  deep  the  giant  fisher  stands 
folding  his  Mings  of  ftn mr."s 

*  On  the  contrary,  Sil.  10.  393:  %h  ttnfjni.rae  lirtore  secures"  nmv  be  adduced 
in  support  of  the  interpretation  of  Servius,  inasmuch  as  the  axes  cannot  be  suid  to 
have  confidence  in  the  lictors  who  earn-  them,  hut  only  to  be  supported  by  them. 
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Sir  W.  Scott,  Mftnhtjr*  Cross  ; 

.     .     .     "  vonder  to  the  east 
Jhmdee,  the  gift  of  6W,  and  fair  Montrose." 

Also  Milton,  Pw.  io«/,  5.  35.2  (of  the  amaranth) : 

4 '  their  crowns  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold  : 
immortal  amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
in  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
to  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
and  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life : 
and  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream  ; 
with  these  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathed  with  beams," 

and  ibid.  7.  577  (of  the  galaxy)  : 

4i  a  broad  and  ample  road  whose  dust  is  gold, 
and  pavement,  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest 
powdered  with  stars," 

and  10.  525  (of  the  cerastes),  u  cerastes  homed"  And  I,  at 
least,  do  not  doubt  that  the  "  malifera  Abella,"  Am.  7.  7U0, 
had  its  name  from  its  apples,  /.  e.9  from  the  word  from  which  the 
Germano-English  apple  is  derived. 


410-119. 

AST AESTU 


Harescent  (vs.  411 .. — As  rarus  \the  English  //////  and  the 
opposite  of  densusj  properly  expresses  the  state  of  a  body 
whose  particles  lie  not  closely  compacted,  but  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  th'*  express'ou  rm  rarescext  claistra  pelori 
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means,  when  the  barriers  of  Pelorus  after  having  appeared  to  yon 
for  same  time  (viz.,  so  long  as  they  were  seen  sideways  and  not 
in  front,  or  from  directly  opposite)  to  be  dense  or  close  together 
shall  begin  to  grow  rare,  i.  e.,  to  shore  that  they  stand  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  or  that  there  is  an  interval  between  them  : 
or,  in  other  words,  when  you  shall  have  proceeded  so  far  round 
Italy  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  not  continuous  with  Skily, 
hut  separated  by  a  strait.  See,  (#*),  Justin.  4.  1  :  "Ea  est 
enim  procul  inspicientibus  natura  loci  [so.  claustrorum  Peloid], 
ut  sinum  maris,  non  transitum,  putes ;  quo  cum  accesseris,  dis- 

cedere  ac  xeiungi  promontoria,  quae  antea  iuncta  f uerant,  arbi- 

___  •  _ 

trere."    With  which  compare  (A),  Valerius  Flaccus's  description 

of  the  Dardanelles  (1.  284)  : 


•        • 


"  dirimique  procul  non  aequore  visa 
coeperat  a  gemina  di*cedeir  Sestu*  Abydo." 

Hardly  could  more  precise  description  be  given  of  the  point  at 
whioh  Aeneas  was  to  turn  southward.  Compare  also,  («•),  Val. 
Flacc.  2.  628 : 

*'  rarior  hinc  tellus,  atque  ingons  undiquc  caelum 
rursus,  ct  incipiens  alium  prospectus  in  orbeni " 

[the  lands  more  thinly  (widely)  scattered :  more  sea  between 
them].  («f),  Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  186  :  "  cum  pluviis  rarescunt 
nubila."     (e),  Sil.  17.  422  fed.  Eup.) : 

"  rareteit  multo  laxatus  vulnere  miles." 

(./•),  Prop.  4.  4.  77  (ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"  cumque  super  raroa  focni  flammantis  acervos 
traiicit  immundos  ebria  turba  pedes." 

(ijf),  Lucret.  6.  840  (ed.  Lachm.) : 

"  frigidior  porro  in  puteis  aestate  fit  humor, 
mreacif  quia  terra  calore,  et  semina  si  quae 
forte  vaporis  habet,  propere  dimittit  in  auras  " 

[the  conqyonent  particle*  of  the  soil  grow  looser,  more  separate 
from  each  other,  where  "  rarescit "  corresponds  to  "  putrem," 
Aet>.  S.  596],     (ft),  Aeu.   7.  7??;   "  rari  nantes."     (#),  Acn. 
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J.  3l!i  :  "raris  vocibus"  [not  few,  but  at  intervals  from  each 
other ;  or,  as  in  the  text,  showing  intervals  between].  (J),  Ovid, 
Fast,  h.  769  : 

.     .     .     "  referat  mihi  caseus  aera, 
dentque  nam  liquido  vimina  ram  sero  " 

(where  "  vimina  rara"  is  withes  or  rods  between  which  are  large 
interstices).  (Ie)9  Newton :  "  Gold  is  so  rare  as  very  readily  and 
without  the  least  opposition  to  transmit  the  magnetic  effluvia, 
and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores  and  to  let  water 
pass  through  it."     And,  (I),  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  u2.  017 : 

.     .     .     "  so  eagerly  the  fiend 
o'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
with  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way." 

Claustra. — Not  the  straits  or  actual  passage,  but  (literally; 
the  closers,  shutters,  or  barriers,  /.  e.,  the  approximating  head- 
lands between  which  the  very  narrow  passage,  channel,  or  gut, 
technically  called  "strait,"  is  left.  See  Hem.  on  "  claustra," 
Aen.  1.  00,  and  compare  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  188  (ed.  Burm.)  : 

.  .  .  "  vallate  mari  Scironia  rupes, 
ft  duo  continuo  connectens  aequora  muro 
isthmos,  et  angusti  patuerunt  claustra  liechaei," 

wliere  "  angusti  Lechaei "  is  the  narrow  part  of  the  isthmus  at 
Lechaeum,  and  "claustra"  is  the  wall  or  barrier  across  the 
isthmus  at  that  part,  aoross  that  part  of  the  isthmus.  Compare 
also  ibid.  2W  (ed.  Burm.) : 

4 '  ipsa  etiam  diffisa  hrevi  Trinacria  ponto, 
si  rorum  natura  sinat,  discedere  longe 
optat,  et  Ionium  refugo  laxare  Ptloro," 

where  Claudian's  "  Ionium  refugo  laxare  Peloro"  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Virgil's  angusti  rarescext  claustra  pelori, 
the  "claustra  Pelori"  of  both  being  the  barrier  presented  by 
the  mountain  Felorus  to  communication  between  Tyrrhene  and 
Ionian  seas,  a  barrier  which  Virgil  represents  as  appearing  to 
open  or  leave  a  space  between  the  opposite  shores  (rares- 
cext), and  which  Claudian  represents  as  retreating  ("refugo 
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Peloro")  so  as  to  leave  the  communication  between  the  two  seas 
free. 

Haec  loca  vi  quondam,  &c. — In  this  and  the  following 
verses  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
Ehegium,  as  in  pabva,  verse  402,  there  is  to  the  name  petilia. 
See  Strabo,  lib.  6,  and  Diod.  Sioul.  4.  85. 

As  vi  vetustas  (vs.  415),  age,  continuation  of  time  in  the 
forward  direction,  the  opposite  of  antiquity,  or  time  considered 
in  the  backward  direction  ;  the  forward  face  of  Janus,  not  the 
face  with  which  he  looks  behind  him.  This  is  always  the  sense 
of  vetustas  with  Virgil,  as  10.  792  : 

44  **i  qua  fidem  tanto  est  open  latum  vetustas  ;" 

12.  685 : 

.     .     .     "  seu  turbidus  imber 
urolith,  nut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  retiming ;  " 

and  sometimes  with  other  poets,  as  Ovid,  Met.  7.  HO  : 

tl  quae  iactata  diu  fertur  duraase  retusta* 
in  scopulos." 

The  same  meaning  will  be  found  to  belong  also  to  the  adjec- 
tival form  of  the  word,  as  3.  84,  "  saxo  vetusto  "  [not  ancient 
stone,  but  stone  which  has  lasted  from  ancient  or  remote  time 
down  to  the  present — long-lived  stone,  as  we  might  say].  9. 284, 
"  Priami  de  gente  vetusta"  [not  equivalent  to  "  Priami  de  gente 
antiqua"  (for  the  term  antiqua  might  be  applied  to  a  family 
which  had  existed  but  for  a  short  time),  but  the  family  of  Priam, 
which  had  lasted  through  so  many  generations]. 

Littore  diductas. — "  Mari  iam  disiunctas,"  Heyne.  "  Man 
irrumpente  disiunctas,"  Forbiger.  By  no  possibility  can  littore 
be  equivalent  to  mari;  and  the  disjunction  by  the  sea  is  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  angusto  interluit  aestu.  Littore  di- 
ductas is  separated  or  parted  in  shore ,  i.  e.,  with  respect  to 
shore — in  other  words,  standing  each  on  its  own  shore,  and  so, 
only  too  diffidently,  Conington  :  "  Heyne's  explanation  of 
littore  diductas  as  equivalent  to  mari  diductas,  l  ubi 
enim  littus,  ibi  mare,'  seems  rather  harsh.     Perhaps  it  would 
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l>e  better  to  interpret  the  words  separated  in  reaped  of  coast  9  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  being  no  longer  continuous,  but 
disconnected."     And  so  exactly,  Sil.  I.  198  (ed.  Hup.)  : 

"  at  qua  diversas  elementior  aspicit  Arctos, 
Herculeo  dirimente  freto,  diducta  propinquis 
Europes  videt  arva  iugis :  ultra  obsidet  aequor, 
nee  patitur  nomon  profrrri  longius  Atbis  " 

[lands  separated  with  chains  of  mountains  near  to  each  other, 
/.  e.y  lands  separated  from  each  other  (viz.,  by  the  sea),  although 
still  near  to  each  other,  i.e.,  their  mountain  chains  were  not 
far  removed  from  each  other].  Compare  also  the  same  authors 
closely  imitated  account  of  the  identical  convulsion,  14.  11  (ed. 
Hup.) : 

**  Ausoniac  pars  magna  iacct  Trinacria  tellus, 
ut  seinel  expugnante  Noto  et  vastantibus  undis 
accepit  freta,  cacruleo  propulsa  tridente. 
namque  per  occultum  caeca  vi  turbinis  olim 
im  pactum  pelagus  laceratae  viscera  terrae 
diacidity  et,  medio  perrumpeus  arva  pro/undo, 
cum  populis  paritor  convuLsas  tratmtulit  ttrbes." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  alteration  of  the  text 
proposed  by  the  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  (1764,  p.  464),  viz. :  "  littora,  /i.e.,  'quoad  littora,' " 
the  words  having  already  the  better  sense,  in  respect  (not  of 
shores  but)  of  shore. 
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4:33-434. 

PRAETEREA  SI  QUA  EST  HELENO  PRUDENTIA  VATI 
SI  QUA  FIDES  ANIMUM  SI  VERIS  IMPLET  APOLLO 


VAR.  LECT. 
Ipuncf]  PRUDENTIA  VATI  SIQUA  FIDES   •    ANIMUM  I  Med.  (Fogg.) 
[piinct.~\  PRUDENTIA  VATI,  SI  QUA  FIDES,  ANIMUM   III  P.  Manut.  ;    Voss.' 
[/>WWC*.]  PRUDENTIA,  VATI  SIQUA  FIDES,  ANIMUM  HI  "HELENO  PRUDENTIA, 

in  homine  enim  prudentia  est,  in  vatibus  fides,"  Servius  (Cod.  Drcsd.) ; 
La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brnnck  ;  Wakef. ; 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb.,  which  last,  having 
quoted  Servius's  4Cin  homine  enim  prudentia  est,  in  vatibus  Jides,1' 
observes  "  unde  apparet  et  ipsum  vati  cum  sequentibus  coniunxissc." 
Ribbeck,  however,  while  thus  citing  the  words  of  Servius  in  support  of 
the  punctuation  adopted  by  himself  in  his  text  (viz..  prudentia,  vati), 
has  entirely  omitted  to  state  that  Servius  himself,  as  represented  in  his 
editions,  ex.t/r.,  Colon.  Allobr.  1610  (after  the  codd.  of  Daniel),  Lion, 
Gott.  1826,  punctuates  :  heleno  prudentia  vati.  Having  myself 
personally  examined  the  Dresden  codex  of  Servius,  I  am  enabled  to 
state  that  the  reading  of  that  codex  is  not  heleno  prudentia  vati, 
but  heleno  prudentia,  without  any  vati,  and  that,  therefore,  Rib- 
beck's  reading,  which  is  that  of  all  the  commentators  and  editors  as 
cited  above  from  La  Cerda  down,  has  the  support,  such  as  it  is,  not  only 
of  Servius' s  words,  but,  according  to  the  Dresden  codex,  of  Servius' s 
citation  of  the  passage  itself. 


Qua  prudentia  .  .  .  qua  fides,  any  foresight  at  all,  any  re- 
liance at  all ;  any  even  the  smallest  reliance.  See  Rem.  on 
"  Anthea  si  quern,"  1.  185. 

La  Cerda  says  :  "  vide  ut  interpunxi  versum,  ut  prudentia 
ad  Helenum,  fides  ad  vatem  referatur,"  an  interpunctuation 
in  which  (see  Var.  Led.)  the  old  commentator  has  been  followed 
by  the  modern  commentators,  with  the  perhaps  single  exception 
of  Voss,  most  erroneously  as  I  think — (1),  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  to  be  found  in  antiquity  as  a  special  ascription  of 
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prudentia  to  an  uninspired  man,  and  a  special  ascription  of 
fides  to  an  inspired  prophet ;  on  the  contrary,  prudentia  no 
less  than  fides,  and  fides  no  less  than  prudentia,  are  indis- 
criminately applied  to  mere  man  and  inspired  prophet — Cic. 
ad  Fam.  6.  6  :  "  ut  in  fabulis  Amphiaraus,  sic  ego  prudens  et 
sciens  ad  pestem  ante  oculos  positam  sum  profectus,"  being  an 
example  of  such  indiscriminate  application  of  prudentia,  while 
of  a  similar  indiscriminate  application  of  fides  the  examples 
are  so  abundant  that  quotation  were  mere  supererogation.  (4), 
because  the  distinction  not  onlv  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers, 
but  is  in  itself  a  bad,  incorrect  distinction,  there  being  no  reason 
why  prudentia  {foresight)  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  vates 
llelenus  as  well  as  to  the  man  Helenus,  nor  any  reason  why 
fides  (truth,  reUalriUty)  should  not  be  applied  to  the  man  Hele- 
nus as  well  as  to  Helenus  the  vates.  (8),  because  such  dis- 
tinction, even  if  it  were  both  correct  and  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
was  yet  of  too  minute  a  kind  to  be  used  by  so  grave  and  digni- 
fied a  writer  as  Virgil,  especially  on  so  solemn  an  occasion ;  was 
more  suitable  for  a  lighter  writer,  such  as  Ovid.  And,  (4t), 
because  there  is  no  trace,  no  inkling,  of  any  such  distinction 
made  elsewhere  by  Virgil,  who  on  the  contrary  attributes  fides 
to  or  has  fides  claimed  by  the  most  heterogeneous  variety 
of  characters — 4.  12,  Anna  ;  2.  309,  Hector's  ghost ;  9.  260, 
Ascanius;  2.  541,  Priam;  2.  161,  Troy;  10.  71,  the  Tuscan 
nation;  11.  Oil,  scouts  sent  out  to  observe  the  enemy;  3.  69, 
the  sea  ;  5.  604,  Fortune  ;  Gcorg.  If*  213,  bees.  If  in  the  actual 
practice  of  our  author  fides  has  been  ascribed  to  each  indivi- 
dual character  of  this  motley  assemblage ;  if  it  has  been  ascribed 
by  Horace,  (Jd.  <>.  16.  JO,  to  his  crop,  by  Ovid,  Fast.  If.  811/.,  to 
birds;  if  "proh  deum  hominumque  fidem! "  was  an  exclamation 
in  everybody's  mouth  ;  if  "  Punica  fides  "  and  "  Ghraeca  fides  " 
were  common  bywords,  where  is  the  propriety  of  the  fides  of  our 
text  belonging  only  to  vati  and  not  to  iielexo  vati  ?  No,  no ; 
there  is  no  such  propriety,  and  Virgil  has  made  no  such  distinc- 
tion. The  structure  is  si  qua  est  prudentia  vati  helexo,  si 
qua  [est]  fides  [rati  Helena]  ;  the  meaning  is  :  "  if  the  prophet 
llelcuub  knows  anything,  and  deserves  your  confidence,  may  be 
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relied  on;"  aximum  si  veris  implex  apollo  is  the  variation 
of  the  single  theme  si  qua  est  helexo  frudextia  vati,  si 
qua  fides.  Aximum  is  the  aximum  neither  of  Helenus  alone, 
nor  of  "  vates"  alone,  hut  of  "  Helenus  vates ; "  and  in  verse  712 
it  is  neither  "  vates"  nor  Helenus  which  we  have  separately, 
but  "vates"  and  Helenus  together,  the  -prophet Helenus.  Nor 
let  "  Helenus  .  .  .  sacerdos  "  (verse  369)  be  quoted  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  preceding  argument.  "  Sacerdos  "  does  not,  indeed, 
here  stand  apart  from  "  Helenus,"  but  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  something  being  predicated  of  it  which  cannot  be  with  equal 
propriety  predicated  of  "  Helenus,"  or  of  something  being  pre- 
dicated of  "  Helenus  "  which  cannot  be  with  equal  propriety 
predicated  of  "  sacerdos ; "  on  the  contrary,  the  predications  of 
"  Helenus  "  and  of  "  sacerdos  "  all  belong  to  one  category,  and 
"  sacerdos  "  is  reserved  and  Removed  to  some  distance,  only  in 
order  to  round  the  sentence,  fill  up  the  measure,  and  avoid  the 
weakness  of  structure  which  would  be  evinced  by  leaving  "  canit" 
to  depend  on  so  remote  a  subject  as  "  Helenus"— the  reserva- 
tion and  separation  of  such  a  co-ordinate  nominative  for  such 
obvious  purpose  being  of  most  frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence 
throughout  the  poem,  ex.  gr.,  1.  199  : 


1.410: 


"  vina  bonus  quae  deindc  cadis  onerarat  Accstes 
littorc  TriiMcrio  dederatquc  abeuntibus  heron." 


*'  at  Venn*  obscuro  gradientcs  aerc  sepsit, 
rt  multo  nebulae  eireum  dca  fudit  amictu." 
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446-457. 

DK.EKIT — CAXAT. 


VAR.  LECT. 

[punct.~\  toscas  ipsa  canat  III  Wakef.,  comparing  8.  506 ;  11.  513;  12. 
585. 

[punct.~\  rose  as  ;  ipsa  III  F.  Manut. 

0  Rom. 


Is  numeriim. — "  Iu  ordineni,"  Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner.  I 
think,  however,  that  something  much  more  precise  is  meant. 
Nuniems  was  a  term  applied  in  Roman  military  tactics  to  a 
company  or  number  of  soldiers  disposed  rank  and  file  as  we  say, 
i.r.y  so  many  in  one  row,  abreast ;  behind  these  an  equal  num- 
ber also  abreast,  and  behind  these  again  an  equal  number ;  and 
so  on,  until  the  whole  number  was  disposed  of.  The  soldiers  so 
disposed  in  order,  rank  and  file,  formed  a  numerus.  See  11. 
597  : 

"  at  nianu.s  intcrai  uiuris  Troiaiiu  propinquat 
Etrusciquc  ducew,  cquituniquc  oxertitus  oiiiuis, 
i-ompositi  nmmro  in  turmas.     Fromit  aequorc  toto 
insultans  sonipes,  ot  precis  pugnat  habonis 
hue  obversiw'et  hue  :  turn  late  ferrous  hastis 
horn.'t  ager,  campique  annis  sublimibus  ardent/' 

where  the  description  is  undoubtedly  that  of  an  army  marching 
rank  and  file,  and  where  yet  there  is  no  statement  to  that  effect, 
if  the  force  of  rank  and  filv  be  denied  to  "  numero  ;"  where  fur- 
ther "  numero  "  if  this  sense  be  denied  to  it  performs  no  useful 
part,  is  a  mere  expletive  and  had  better  been  absent. 

It  is  in  this  sense  the  sibyl  is  said  in  our  text  to  "digest  in 

M  MKRVM    QUAECUNQUE   IX   FOLIIS  DESCRIPS1T  CARMISA,   that   is 

to  say,  she  placed  them  rank  and  file  precisely  in  the  order  which 
they  would  have  occupied  if  they  hud  been  written  on -a  sheet 
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of  paper,  or  parchment,  precisely  in  that  order  in  which  words 
are  usually  written  in  order  to  be  easily  read.  She  made  a  page, 
or,  as  the  printers  say,  a  "form"  out  of  her  leaf-written  verses, 
and  left  them  so,  but  on  the  first  opening  of  the  door  the  wind 
came  and  scattered  about  in  every  direction  the  fugitive  ele- 
ments of  which  her  page  was  composed,  and  she  would  not  take 
the  trouble  of  re-making  her  page  so  as  a  second  time  to  con- 
nect the  scattered  fragments  into  continuous  sense, 

NEC  REVOCAHK  8ITU8  ALT  IUNGERB  CARMINA  CURAT 

(where  situs  is  the  respective  positions  of  the  leaves  in  the  page), 
and  the  oracular  response  was  lost. 

Maxext  immota  lows  (vs.  447),  theme ;  xeque  ab  ordixe 
cedunt,  variation. 

Tenuis  ventus  (vs.  448). — Quia  hie  satis  ad  froxdes 
teneras,"  La  Cerda,  Voss.  "  Ornat  epitheton  a  natura  puto 
venti  sumptum ;  saltern  hoc  dignius  poeta  quam  ut  sit :  si  vel 
parum  venti  immissum  fuerit,"  lleyne.  La  Cerda  and  Voss  are 
right,  Heyne  wrong.  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said :  "  disturbed 
by  even  a  slight  breath  of  wind." 

Ixcoxsulti  abeuxt  (vs.  452). — Ixcoxsulti,  "  inscii  reruin, 
ignari,  sine  consilio.  Et  conmltm  est  qui  consulitur ;  incomultus, 
qui  non  accipit  consilium,"  Serv.  (Cod.  Dresd.)  "  Axpn<rroi,  quia 
non  accepto  oraculo  discedunt,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Ladewig. 
But,  first,  there  is  no  example  of  the  use  of  inconsultus  in  this 
sense ;  and  secondly,  the  inquirers  have  actually  received  their 
answer,  although,  on  account  of  its  being  written  on  leaves,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  it.  Ixconsulti  is  therefore, 
as  always  elsewhere,  nullitts  consilii ;  qui  nesciunt  quid  facere 
oj/orteat ;  ufAr\\avoiy  afjtti\avouvTegy  Sv<riifi\avovvTeg9  a/3ouAot, 
awpofiov\tvToi>  cnropovvTtg,  as  («),  Aesch.  Agam.  1112  (Chorus, 
not  understanding  the  oracles  of  Cassandra) : 

ovww  £innrjKa*    vw  yap  c(  cuviyfjuvrur 
tirapytfionTi  $«T<f>arois  a^r\xavw 

["obscures  oraculis  (modo  editis)  inops  sum  consilii"].     (##), 

HEXUY,  ALNL1DEA,   \UL.  11.  32 
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Ai)olloii.  Ehod.  3.  126  (of  Ganymede  skinned,  to  use  the  boy's 
phrase,  by  Cupid  at  a  game  of  marbles) : 

&ri  K€Vtcus  <rw  x*Pfftv  a/XT?Xa*'0J>  ov^  *vo*l** 
Kuirpiv  *Twr\on*vr\V' 

(€•;,  Id.  3.  4*J3  (of  Jason  having  received  the  answer  of  Aeeles 
that  he  must  fight  the  bull)  : 

rjad*  avrofs  a<f>0oyyos,  afxr\xavt0)V  KOKorirn, 
$ov\r}v  8*  a/j.<pi  iro\vv  arpaxpa  xpovov%  ov  8«  mj  f*xe 
0ap<ra\€<t>s  uwoBtx^ai 

["atque  in  medio  haesitabat  luto,  perplexus  malis  "J.  («#),  Id. 
3.  893  (ed.  Beck)  :  aftr\\avi^  fitfio\t)Tai  iraaa  ttoA/c  ["  eonsilii 
inopia  perculsa  est"],     (e),  Id.  4.  100  (of  Medea) : 

r)  8'  tfiwakiv  di<T<rovffay 
yam  xfiPas  «T€ty€F  a(xi\xavos 

[where  Shaw  :  "  inops  eonsilii"].     (,/*),  Aesch.  Again.  1360 : 

.     Zv<tfir\xav<a 
\oyoi<xi  rov  Qavovr   aviaraycu  traXiv. 


!i.    *» 


(ff),  Lucan,  1.  495:  "turba  per  urbem  .  .  .  incoimilta  ruit. 
(*),  Val.  Flacc.  4.  302  : 

"  occe  itoruni  vacuus  ugit  [Amyc-us]  ittconsulta  per  auras 
brachiu.     Sentit  enim  Pollux  rationis  cgentcm  " 

(in  both  which  last  places  "  inconsulta  "  is  at  random,  without 
definite  aim  ov  purpose).     Also  (f),  Grrat.  Falisc.  Carm.  Vcnat.  +: 

'*  iucvusHlti  homines,  vituque  erat  error  in  oinni." 

And  especially  (J),  Cicero  (tie  Oratore,  1.  £5),  whose  words 
seem  almost  to  be  an  express  gloss  upon  our  text :  "  Quid  est 
eniin  praechirius,  quam  honoribus  et  reipublicae  muneribus  per- 
f  unetum  senem  posse  suo  iure  dicere  idem,  quod  apud  Ennium 
dicit  ille  Pythius  Apollo,  se  esse  eum,  unde  sibi  si  non  populi 
et  reges,  at  omnes  sui  cives  consilium  expetant, 

'  xuarum  renim  ineerti  quos  ego  mea  ope  ex 
wirrtix  ccrto*  romjmtrfujxic  con*ifii 
di'millo,  lit  ne  res  temvre  traeleut  lurlmlus,'  " 
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as  if  he  had  said,  "  ex  incertis  certos,  ex  uwonsultis  compotes 
consilii."     And  finally  (Jk),  Ter.  AdeJph.  U-  U-  3  : 

.     .     .     "pectore 
consistent  nihil  conttfii  quiequam  potest.*1 

Thus,  the  adjectival   "  inconsultus "  of  Virgil  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  Horace's  adjectival  "  consultus,"  Od.  1.  3£.  2  : 

"  insanientis  dum  sapientiae 
coHtsnltu*  erro,'* 

and  the  same  as  the  "  aeger  consilii"  of  Statius,  TJieb.  11. 1J+0 : 

.     .     .     "  obscura  vallum  dum  noctc  pererrat 
aeger  cotisilii." 

The  Italians  preserve  the  word  in  the  same  adjectival  sense : 
scoiisigliatOy  without  fixed  counsel — not  knowing  what  to  think 
or  do,  wentato — Rime  di  Petrarca  (ed.  Fr.  Soave,  Milan,  1805), 
parte  2,  canzone  49,  v.  22  : 

"  vergine,  que'  begii  octhi 
the  vidcr  triati  la  spictatu  btampa 
ne*  dolci  meuibri  del  tuo  earo  Figlio. 
volgi  al  inio  dubhio  stato, 
che  scoHsigliato,  a  te  vien  per  conHiglio:" 

Metast.,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  3.  6  (Titus  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     "e  che  sperasti 
di  trovar  mai  nel  trono  't    11  sommo  forse 
d'ogni  contento  ?    Ah,  *coH*ifjlUtto  !    Osaevya 
quai  frutti  io  ne  rue  col  go," 

where  "  sconsigliato"  is  ill-ad  cited.  The  French,  too,  have  their 
bien  conscille  and  mal  eonseille,  as  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  "  Le  fou 
qui  vend  la  sagesse  : " 

u  lea  gens  bhn-conneillcs  et  qui  voudront  bien  faire 
entre  eux  et  les  gens  fous  mettront  pour  1' ordinaire 
le  longueur  de  ce  fil." 

The  nearest  approach  I  find  to  the  sense  assigned  to  the  word 
by  Heyne  is  in  the  "  inconsulti  recessus"  of  Claudian,  where  the 
poet  speaking  of  the  absence  of  Apollo  from  Delphi  informs  us 


;j'j  • 
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that  during  that  period  the  oracular  cave  is  silent  and  incon- 
sultus  (0  Cons.  Honor.  29)  :  "  antraque  moesta  silent,  incon- 
m/tiqwe  recessus,"  where,  however,  the  meaning  is  not  quibus  non 
est  renpoHSHHi,  but  qui  non  sunt  interroyati.  After  all,  the  dif- 
ference between  quibu*  non  cut  re*pon*nm  and  non  compote*  eon- 
nilii  is  not  very  considerable  nor  much  to  be  insisted  on,  the 
latter  being  a  consequence  of  and  involved  in  the  former. 

Hie  tibi  ne  qi  a  morae,  &c. — Comp.  Apnl.  Flov.  1.1:  "  Re- 
ligiosis  viantium  moris  est,  quum  aliquis  lucus  aut  aliquis  locus 
sanctus  in  via  oblatus  est,  votum  postulare,  donum  apponere, 
paulisper  assidere  :  Ita  mihi  ingresso  sanctissimam  istam  civita- 
tem,  quanquam  oppido  festinem,  praefanda  venia,  et  habenda 
oratio,  et  inhibenda  properatio."  Stat.  Site.  J.  1.  106  (Her- 
cules begging  a  larger  and  richer  temple  where  passengers  might 
stop) : 

"  da  templum,  dignosquo  tuis  conatibiis  nras, 
quas  puppes  velis  noliiit  transire  secundis." 

St.  Isidore  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  the  Spanish  reader  : 

.     .     .     "  lo  !  ho  leaves  his  plough 
htill-standing  in  the  field,  and  goes  to  church 
when  th«»  bell  rings  for  vespers,  and  returning 
finds  a  winged  angel  down  from  heaven  descended 
guiding  his  plough  nnd  oxen,  and  more  land 
ploughed  in  his  absence  of  one  short  half  hour 
than,  had  he  by  the  plough  staid,  he  had  ploughed 
himself  in  a  whole  day  from  morn  till  night," 

and  Fridolin,  to  the  Herman.  (Schiller,  "  l)er  Gang  nach  dem 
EisenhamuuT,''  st.  %20)  : 

14  entschlossen  i.-t  er  alsobald. 

mid  macht  den  sakri>tun  : 
'  da-,'  spricht  er,  4i»t  kein  aufeuthalt. 
was  fiirdcrt  hinimclan.'  '* 
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470-487. 


ADDIT AMOREM 


TAR.  LECT.  (vs.  483). 

scbtegmine  I  St.  Gall.,  Med.  (G  cancelled).  I]  -np  III  P.  Mamit. ; 
Ribb. 

subtemine  I  Pal.  II  t5*.  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ; 
Heyne;  Brunck  ;  Wakcf .  ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ; 
Lad.  ;  Haupt. 


FAR.  LECT.  (vs.  484). 

honobi  I  Med.y  St.  Gall.  II  $£.  Ill  Servins  (Cod.  Dresd.);  ed.  princ; 
Rom.  1473;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan,  1475,  1492;  P. 
Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunck  ;  Pott.  ;  Dorph. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ; 
Haupt. 

honour  I  Pal.  H  TV  III  Scrums  (ap.  Serv.)  ;  Pomp.  SabinuF  ; 
Wakefield;  Yoss  ;  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ; "  Ribb. 


Addit  equos  additque  duces. — Dices,  undoubtedly  guides,  i.e., 
pilot*  (and  so  Conington  and  Wagner),  not  only  because  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  informs  us  that  Aeneas  actually  took  pilots 
with  him  to  show  him  the  passage,  but  because  (a)  it  would  have 
been  very  remarkable  if  so  inexperienced  a  sailor  had  ventured 
on  these  totally  unknown  waters  without  pilots,  and  (ft),  this 
was  the  last  and  most  proper  place  for  procuring  them.  Com- 
pare Aesch.  Suppl.  176  (Danaus  to  the  chorus,  his  daughters, 
who  have  just  arrived  in  Greece  under  his  pilotage)  : 

weutts,  Qpovtiv  x/>ij.     {up  <ppovovvri  5'  7j/C€T€, 
iricrrv  ytpomi  t«&€  vavK\rjptc  irarpi. 
Kai  T&.m  x*P<rov  vw  irpofiijOaay  XajBwv, 
aivw  <pv\a£ai  r&.fi'  €mj  ScATOv/icras 
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and  also  verse  238,  where  the  fiaaiXtve  says  to  the  same  Dan- 
aides  : 

oirws  8e  xQ)Payy  ov&€  KrjpvKtty  vwoy 

airpo^evoi  [sine  hwpitibus  patroeinnntibup]  re,  voa<piv  riyrjTwv,  puoKtiv 

eTAryr'  aTp€<TT<t)$,  rouro  Bavfjuurrov  ire  Act, 

the  r\-yr\Twv  of  wliich  passage  is  exactly  the  duces  of  onr  text. 
To  Peerlkamp's  objection  that  one  pilot  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, the  reply  is  simple,  viz.,  that  fleets  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  not  one  but  several  pilots,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
manifest  danger  to  the  whole  fleet  in  case  of  loss  or  separation 
of  the  vessel  carrying  the  single  pilot.  If  Virgil  had  meant,  as 
Heyne  supposes  he  meant,  grooms  or  caretakers  for  the  horses, 
he  would  not  have  used  the  term  duces,  but  custodes.  For 
dux  used  in  the  sense  of  guide,  see  Aon.  6.  262. 

Hanc  arripe  vki.is  (vs.  477).— See  10.  298 ;  9. 13 ;  11.  531  ; 
and  compare  Pers.  5.  140  : 

.     .     .     * '  nihil  obstat,  quiii  trabc  vasta 
Acgaeum  rnpias." 

Evany.  Matth.  11.  12  :  vj  (iaoiXua  rwv  ovpavwv  (oiaZ&rai,  icat 
fttatrrat  apit  aZovoiv  ovti\v. 

Nec  cedit  honori  (vs.  484). — "  Tanta  dat  munera,  quanta 
merebatur  Ascanius,"  Servius.  "  Non  cedit  honori,  soiz.  niune- 
rum,  quo  prosecutus  erat  Helenus  Anchisen ;  ut  Andromache 
Ascaniuni  nunc  non  minus  honorifice  muneribus  hospitalibus 
impertiat,"  Heyne.  "  Andromache  donat  auro  intextas  veetes 
Aeneae,  puta,  et  Anchisae ;  Ascanio  chlamydem  illorum  dono- 
rum  honori,  /.  c.9  praestantiae  et  pulchritudini,  non  cedentem, 
praeterea  eidem  alia  textilia  plurima,"  Wagn.  (1861). 

I  am  as  little  satisfied  with  any  of  these  explanations  as  I 
am  with  one  formerly  proposed  by  myself  in  the  Classical  Museum 
(London,  1848),  and  inserted  by  Forbiger  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  work,  or  with  a  second  also  proposed  by  myself  in  my 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  First  Six  Books  of 
the  Aeneis"  (Meinhold,  Dresden,  1853).  Feeling  that  these 
interpretations  are  all  pretty  equally  unworthy  of  the  author, 
and  ill  adapted  for  a  position  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most 
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highly  finished  and  pathetic  passages  bequeathed  to  an  admir- 
ing posterity  by  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  of  all  poets,  I  have 
never  ceased,  since  my  former  publications,  to  keep  my  at- 
tention more  or  less  directed  to  the  passage,  with  the  hope, 
however  faint,  of  at  length,  perhaps  by  some  happy  chance, 
flighting  on  a  meaning  which  might  at  least  be  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  context.     Having  at  last,  as  I  think,  been  success- 
ful, and  discovered  a  meaning  which  not  only  does  not  disfigure 
font  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  beautiful  painting,  I 
,  if  the  reader  have  no  objection,  take  him  with  me  by  the 
and  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  re-discovering  it  along 
me.     Let  us,  therefore,  open  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  at 
v».atT»e  916,  and  what  do  we  find  ?     Hecuba,  in  order  to  wreak 
Il&^ct'    terrible  vengeance  on  Polymestor,  not  hesitating  to  break 
ttt^r-^^xjigh  all  oriental  decorum,  and,  although  a  woman  and  in 
Ection,  and  degraded  from  her  former  high  rank  into  that  of 
o^aoamon  slave,  appearing  in  the  presence,  not  only  of  men, 
f  men  who  had  known  her  in  her  times  of  happiness  and 
erity : 

TLo\vfiri€rrop,  €v  toiomtSc  Ktificvri  kcucois* 
ores  yap  <*<pQi)v  curuxovcr',  ailtus  ji  «x€l> 

CV  T«8€  TOT/AW  TVyXCWOVff'   IV    €lfll  VVVy 

kovk  an  tuvaifiriv  Trpofff&Ktirtiv  <r'  opBcus  Kopais. 
aAA'  avro  firj  Hvavoiav  rjyritrrj  tr*$tvy 
TloKvfjnitrTop'  aWoos  8*  airiov  ri  Kai  vofiosy 
yvvaucas  avtpoov  /xjj  $\(T(iv  tvavrtov. 

~^~\%  now  return  to  our  text,  and  what  do  we  find  ?    Andro- 

e — a  woman  like  Hecuba,  and  of  the  same  rank,  and  from 

country,  and  a  near  relative,  and  having  suffered  the 

affliction — not  hesitating,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ten- 


e*~r^  ~5ss  of  her  feelings  towards  Ascanius,  to  break  through  the 


oriental  decorum    (nec   cedit   honori),   not  restrained 

^    *tfcie  oriental  etiquette,  the  oriental  sitte  (Germ.),  the  oriental 

5^^*108,"  the  oriental  sense  that  it  was  becoming  in  a  female  to 

^^    her  affliction  and  degradation  in  retirement,  from  present- 

11  &    lierself  voluntarily,  not  merely  before  men  but  before  the 


^try  men  before  whom  she  should  most  feel  ashamed,  most  feel 
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ai<W — reverentia — those  who  had  known  her  in  her  previous 
happy  condition.     Compare  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  722 : 

Clyt.     tc  rcu  $*as  NrjpijSoj,  §v&o$*v  \oyav 

ro»v  trotv  tucov<rao'i  t^tfirjv  rpo  Zwfiarwy. 
Achil.  ta  totvC  alias,  tijk8c  tiko  Acucnrw  totc 

yvvauca,  fxop(pjjy  (\nrp€irrj  k*ktti/a*vt)V  ; 
Clyt.     ov  dav/xa  ff*  rifias  ayvouv,  ovs  fxri  wapos 

kot  cities'  aivot  8'  ori  at  fit  is  ro  au><ppov*iv. 
Achil.  tij  8*  ci ;  rt  8'  TjkOcs  Acwaitiatv  us  avWoyov, 

yvvj)  icpos  avtipas  aairiaiv  trappayjicvovs ; 
Clyt.     Arjtias  fxev  §ifxi  Teuf,  KXvraifxvritrTpa  tit  fioi 

ovofia>  TOffis  8c  fioi  Vtiv  Ayafitfivwv  cu>a|. 
Achil.  koXcos  cAc£ar  *v  fipax*'  to  icaipia' 

ai^xpov  8c  fioi  yvvcu^i  avfif&aWuv  Koyovs, 

where  irorvi  atSwc  exactly  corresponds  to  Virgil's  "  honor."  See 
also  verse  1207  of  the  same  play : 

Clyt.     ri  8c,  t*kvov,  <p*vyus ;     Iphic.  AxiAAca  rovtf  ititiv  aio^xwoftai* 
Clyt.     o»s  ri  877;     Irinc;.  ro  tivarvxts  fioi  rwv  ya/xooy  aitiw  <p€p*i. 
Ci.YT.      owe  tv  afiporrfri  Kdffai  trpos  to  vvv  ircirraicora. 

aAAa  fufw\  ov  atfivorriros  tpyov  i\v  tivva/jitda, 

where  for  ov  (xcjivorrjroc  tpyov  Virgil  would  have  said  "  non 
cedendum  est  honori.,, 

"We  may  with  the  more  confidence  apply  to  our  text  the  key 
thus  put  into  our  hands  by  Euripides,  beoause  it  is  perfectly 
certain  from  the  story  of  Polydorus,  with  which  Virgil  begins, 
and  from  the  story  of  Polyphemus  with  which  he  closes,  this 
third  book  of  his  Aeneid — both  of  them  told  almost  without  a 
single  variation  in  Euripides'  own  words — that  Euripides  was 
seldom  absent  from  before  Virgil's  eyes  while  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  this  part  of  his  Aeneid.  I  am  even  inclined  to  think 
that  our  author  is  scarcely  less  indebted  to  Euripides'  Hecuba 
than  to  Apollonius's  Medea  for  his  dibut  of  Dido  in  the  terrible 
charaoter  which  she  assumes  in  the  next  book.  Hecuba  appears 
on  the  stage,  terrified  by  her  visions  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
exclaims  (vs.  68,  ed.  Bothe) : 

ri  tot'  aipofxou  evwvxps  oirrw 
8c  i/Ltcun  faff  naff  iv  ; 

Dido  makes  her  appearance,  no  less  terrified  by  the  visions  she 
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has  seen,  and  exclaims  in  the  very  words  of  Hecuba :  "  quae 
me  su8pensam  insomnia  terrent ! "  The  Trojan  woman  (of  the 
chorus)  who  is  the  confidant  of  Hecuba  advises  her  to  repair  to 
the  temples,  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  and  endeavour  to 
move  Agamemnon  by  prayers  and  entreaties  (vs.  141) : 

oXA'  i0i  vaovs,  iBi  irpos  /ffoftot/s, 
if  Ayafi*/j.vovos  ucfris  yovarwv' 
Krjpvfffff  Btous, 
rous  t'  ovpavitas.  rovs  0'  inroycuovs. 

Dido's  confidant,  her  sister,  gives  her  exactly  similar  advice : 
"  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  detain  Aeneas  by  excuses  and 
kind  treatment : " 

"  tu  niodo  posce  deos  veiiiam,  sacrisque  litatis 
indulge  hospitio,  causasque  innccte  morandi." 

Nay,  I  am  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  question  whether  even 
Medea's  terrifying  ovttpoi  may  not  have  been  suggested  to 
Apollonius  by  these  very  oveipoi  of  Hecuba,  and  so  both 
Apollonius  and  Virgil  have  drawn  from  one  and  the  same 
model. 

This  passage  being  thud,  as  I  would  hope,  rightly  understood 
at  last,  not  only  (1)  does  this  picture  acquire  new  delicacy  and 
beauty  and  pathos,  but  ($)  we  perceive  with  what  scrupulous 
attention  to  oriental  decorum  the  former  meeting  of  Andro- 
mache with  Aeneas  and  his  companions  (vss.  301  et  seqq.)  is 
brought  about.  On  that  occasion  Aeneas  and  his  companions, 
arriving  unexpectedly  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  place, 
surprise  Andromache  in  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  not  only  to  be  out  of  doors  but 
outside  the  city  and  on  the  side  of  the  public  road.  The  meet- 
ing being  thus  wholly  accidental  and  unpremeditated  on  both 
sides,  there  was  no  breach  of  decorum  and  no  excuse  was  re- 
quired. On  the  present  occasion,  on  the  contrary,  the  meeting 
was  not  only  premeditated,  but  actually  sought  for  by  the  female 
herself ;  there  was  therefore  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  decorum 
which  consigned  the  fallen  princess  with  her  affliction  to  the 
privacy  of  the  gynaeceum,  a  breach  of  decorum  which  is  as  fully 
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acknowledged  in  the  words  nec  f  edit  hoxori  as  excused  and 
justified  in  the  words  digressu  maesta  supremo  and  the  whole 
of  the  broken-hearted  mother's  address  to  the  boy  who  reminded 
her  so  livelily  of  her  own  deceased  son.  And  (8),  we  sympa- 
thize more  than  ever  witli  the  greatness  of  Andromache's  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  the  Trojans  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
with  her  agonizing  recollections  of  the  alteration  in  her  circum- 
stances since  she  had  last  seen  the  same  faces.  We  learn  also 
at  the  same  time  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  feeling  of  shame 
and  self-abasement  with  which 

4i  doiocit  vultum,  ct  dcmfosa  voce  locuta  est : 
*  o  felix,'  "  etc. 

If  the  reader  is  still  not  quite  satisfied  that  in  this  part  of 
the  third  book,  no  less  than  in  its  commencement  and  perhaps 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  is 
continually  flitting  with  more  or  less  distinctness  before  the  mind 
of  our  author,  let  him  go  on  a  little  further  and  he  will  find 
Andromache  inquiring  concerning  Ascanius  : 

"  quid  puer  Ascanius  ?  Buperatne  et  vescitur  aura  \ 
quern  tibi  iam  Troia— 
ecqua  tamen  puero  est  aiuissac  cura  parentis  \ 1 


«,»» 


almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  Hecuba  inquires  for  Poly- 
dorus  (vs.  9'34)  : 

trpurov  fjLtv  exirc  tom5',  ov  «£  €/nj$  X€P°*> 
noAvtupov.  €K  T€  Tarpos  *v  hoixois  tx(l5> 

«*  iV 


ti  r-qs  r(Kov(TH]S  r-qffBf  /xf/jarrjrai  ri  fxov. 


Even  in  these  colder  western  climates  and  more  refined  and 
heartless  times,  mourning  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
finement not  merely  to  the  house  but  even  to  the  private  cham- 
ber, and  Donna  Isabella's  apology  for  appearing  in  public 
within  two  months  after  she  has  become  a  widow  is  not  less 
poetically  true  than  it  is  poetically  beautiful  -Schiller,  Brant  con 
MpHHttttty  J) : 
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"  der  noth  gehorchend,  nicht  dem  eignen  trieb, 
tret'  ich,  ihr  greisen  haupter  dieser  stadt, 
heraus  zu  euch  aus  den  verschwiegenen 
gemaehern  meines  frauensaals,  das  antlitz 
vor  euren  mannerblicken  zu  entschleiern. 
denn  es  geziemt  der  wittwe,  die  den  gatten 
verloren,  ihres  lebens  licbt  und  rubia, 
die  schwarz  umflorte  nacbtgestalt  dem  aug' 
der  welt  in  stillcn  mauern  zu  verbergcn  ; 
docb  nnerbittlicb,  allgewaltig  treibt 
des  augenblicks  gebieterstimme  micb 
an  das  entwohnte  licht  der  welt  hervor." 

Compare  the  account  given  by  Claudian,  in  Rufin.  #.  £27,  of 
the  women  going  out  to  see  the  punishment  of  Rufinus  not- 
withstanding their  doing  so  was  an  infringement  of  feminine 
decorum : 

.  .  .  **  vacuo  plebs  ob via  muro, 
iam  secura  fluit.  Senibug  non  obstitit  aeiax, 
virginiburve  pudor," 

where  we  may  say :  "  senes  non  cedunt  aetati,  virgines  non 
cedunt  pudori."  Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author 
of  the  similar  infringement  of  feminine  decorum  by  the  women 
crowding  to  see  the  triumphal  procession  of  Theodosius  with 
the  young  Honorius  through  the  city,  3  Cons.  Honor.  126 : 

"  quanti  turn  iuvenes,  quantae  spreverc  pudorem 
spectandi  studio  matrea,  puerisque  severi 
certavere  senes,  cum  tu  genitoris  amiro 
exceptus  gremio  mediam  veberere  per  urbem, 
velaretque  pios  communis  laurea  currus ! " 

[/.  <\,  "  matres  non  cessere  pudori "]. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  nec  ceiht  honori  of  our  text  is  the 
"non  arcet  honos"  of  Rufinus,  Pnxiph.  Fab.  (ap.  Wernsdorf, 
Poet.  Lat.  Minor.) : 

"  filia  8olis 
aestuat  igne  novo, 
et  per  prata  iuvencum, 
mentem  perdita,  quaeritat. 
non  illam  tbalami  pitdor  arcet, 
non  regalia  '  honos,  non  magni  cura  mariti/' 
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and  scarcely  less  similar,  Mamertinus's  "  honori  eius  venerationi- 
que  cedentes"  (Gratiarum  actio  Iiiliano,  30)  :  "  pene  intra  ipsas 
Palatinae  domus  valvas,  lecticas  consulares  iussit  inferri ;  et  cum, 
honori  eius  venevationique  ccdentes,  sedile  illud  dignitatis  amplis- 
simae  recusaremus,  suis  nos  prope  manibus  impositos  mixtus 
agmini  togatorum  praeire  coepit  pedes."  Compare  also  Ovid, 
3frt.  10.  251  (of  Pygmalion's  statue) : 

u  et,  si  non  ob*tet  rererrntitiy  voile  moveri  " 

[the  statue  cedit  reverentiae  (in  Virgil's  language,  cedit 
honori)  and  does  not  move].  Also  Plin.  H.  N.  3U.  5:  "  honon 
clientiiun  instituit  sic  colere  patronos."     Ovid,  Met.  7.  1^6  : 

"  sed  te  ne  faceres  tenuit  reverent  iff  famae." 

Juvenal,  1.  109  : 

.     .     .     "  expectant  ergo  Tribnni : 
vineant  divitiae  :  saoro  nee  eedat  honori 
nuper  in  hanc  urbem  pcdilms  qui  venerat  albis," 

where  the  "  lionos  "  which  is  not  ceded  to  is  the  Tribunicia 
potestas. 

The  Greeks  use  the  corresponding  Greek  word  hkuv  when 
they  wish  to  express  the  yielding  to  any  affection  or  impulse  of 
the  mind,  as  Ilom.  //.  10.  1?1  : 

voWaxi  yap  fitOiti  rt,  kcu  ovk  c#<A€i  vovttadai, 

out*  oKVin  ctKwv,  out'  wppahirjffi  vooio, 

aAA*  €/i€  r   (iffopoatVy  kcu  ffirjv  ToriHtyfituos  op/jLrjv. 

Ibid.  9.  101)  :  (tv  Se  ctoj  fAtya\t)Topi  Qvjjuo  £t£ac*  10,  $38,  aiSoi 
e  tic  to  v.     Jd.fM.13.U3: 

(lTT€p  TiJ  <T€  filYj  KCU  KOprtl    tlKUV 

ovri  T*ei. 

Ibid.  22.  287  : 

.     fxrjTor€  Tafxirav 
(iK<av  a<ppa$iri$  fxtya  tivav. 

Ibid.  U.  2(>!  : 
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Eurip.  Iphifj.  in  Aid.  138  (ed.  Markl.)  : 

oXA'  iB\  *p*<r<Tuv  <rov  icoHa,  ynpa 

Ilerodot.  5.  15 :  AXc^aySpoc  &»  o  A/uuvrfOj,  irapuov  re  kcii  opttuv 
ravroy  an  vtng  re  aov  kcu  kokwv  airaOtjg,  ovSafiwg  tri  Kare\^v 
oioort  ijv*  wore  Se  fiaptwc  (pspwv9  ctirc  itqoq  Afivvrea  raSe*  av  /uti/, 
ut  frartpj  tiKt  tij  tiXiKit),  curtail/  t*  avairaveoy  ^rjdeXnrapfe  ti;  it  oat  t. 
It  is,  however,  our  author's  own  "  ne  noster  honos  infractavo 
cedat  fama  loco,"  Am.  7.  332,  which  establishes  and  places 
beyond  all  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation, 
the  selfsame  words  being  there  used  in  the  converse  relation  to 
express  the  converse  thought,  viz.,  the  not  yielding,  not  giving 
way,  of  the  "honor"  of  the  speaker.  Compare  also  Claud. 
Epigr.  18.  3 : 

"  iuata  quibus  mpidae  ccm'U  reverentia  flammae." 
PlCTURATAS    VESTES,    TEXTIMBUS    DONIS   (V88.  483,  485).       I 

understand,  not  as  expressive  of  a  variety  of  presents  of  the 
same  kind  over  and  above  the  Phrygian  chlamys,  but  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  one  only  present,  the  Phrygian  chlamys.  Compare 
Acn.  7.  2U8 :  "  Hiadumque  labor  vestes,"  where  "  vestes"  is  the 
one  single  dress  or  clothing  which  had  been  worn  by  Priam ;  the 
dress  which,  inclusively  with  the  sceptre  and  tiara,  was  the 
"gestamen  Priami"  (vs.  246).  In  both  instances  the  plural 
number  is  used,  as  richer  than  the  singular,  the  singular  number 
being  always  poor  unless  where  emphatic.  Compare  further 
7.  251,  where  the  plural  "  vestes"  of  vers.  248  is  expressed  again 
by  the  singular  "purpura  picta"  (the  singular  here  not  being 
poor,  a<s  expressing  the  abstract  idea,  that  of  the  whole  class), 
and  vs.  252,  where  the  singular  "  sceptrum "  of  vs.  247  (not 
poor,  because  rendered  plural  by  the  adjoined  "  tiaras  ")  is, 
for  the  sake  of  richness  (where  it  stands  alone  and  would, 
therefore,  be  poor  as  being  singular),  expressed  by  the  plural 
"  soeptra." 

Subtemine  auki  (vs.  483). — Compare  Claud,  in  Conn.Prob. 
it  Ohjbr.  177: 
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44  luetutur  vrneranda  parens,  et  pollice  doeto 
ium  paral  aurata*  trabcas,  cinctusque  micautes 
stumine  ;  quod  molli  tondont  dc  stipitc  Seres, 
f rondea  lanigerae  carpentes  vellera  sylvae : 
et  longum  tcnues  tractus  produrit  in  a*trttm, 
filaque  concrete  cogit  squalere  mctollo." 

Oner  at. — Not  louds  his  hands  trit/t  the  present,  but  toads  his 
person  tcith  it,  puts  it  on  him,  clothes  him  tcith  it,  as  the  goddess 
Koma  clothes  Stilicho,  Claud.,  Laud.  Stilieh.  2.  339  : 

.     .     .     "  dixit,  gremioquc  rigentia  profert 

dona,  graves  auro  trabcas 

tune  habilcs  arm  is  humerus  doa  vct>tibus  ambit 
Itoniulein." 

Compare  Terent.  Phorm.  5.  6.  k  ' 

"  sed  ego  nunc  mihi  cosso,  qui  non  bumemm  hune  onrro  pallio." 

Longum  (vs.  487). — Not  "closely  couuected  with  testex- 
tur,  and  signifying  may  long  be  a  record  of  affection"  (Coning- 
ton),  hut  simply  the  epithet  of  amorem,  and  signifying  lasting — 
Andromache's  lasting  love. 


500-511. 

SI  QUAX1MJ ARTl  8 

Will.   LECT.   \ym.  502,  503). 
[pit int.,  &e.] 
Kl'IRO    llEM'ERJAM    III    "  (st\   pllipiliqiiuin)  bt.   KP1RO,  ni&l'EKlA,''  Voss. 

pkopixquos,  KPiitn,  nEsi'EiiiA,  III  Heyne ;  llrunck ;  Wakefield;  Wugii. 
(ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  18(31). 

rnornfutos  Kriuo,  hksperia,  III  Ladewig. 

propinquos  epiro  hespekia,  III  Aldus  (1514)  ;  1\  Manut. ;  La  C'erda 
(interpreting  in  the  »anie  way  as  Heyne)  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  X.  Heins. 
(1670);  Ribb. 

PR0PINQU08    •    EPIRO  HESPERIAM    •     I   Mvd.  (Fogg.) 
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Si  quando  .  .  .  nbpotes  (vss.  500-505). — As  old,  therefore,  at 
least  as  the  time  of  Virgil  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Ca- 
marda  in  his  Discorso  Preliminare  to  his  "  Appendice  al  Saggio 
di  Ghrammatologia  Comparata  snlla  lingua  Albanese,"  p.  51 : 
"  ma  nessuna  potenza,  a  creder  mio,  finche  la  Grecia  non  sia  in 
grado  di  farsi  valere,  piu  dell*  Italia,  rivendicatasi  alia  nnita 
politica,  ha  diritto  di  proteggere  PAlbania,  e  direi  quasi  il  do- 
vere ;  essa  che  ospita  circa  centomila  Albanesi,  i  quali  dissoda- 
rano  e  popolarono  molte  sue  terre  incolte,  ed  in  piu  maniere 
Phanno  servita  in  ogni  tempo.  Ne  1*  Italia  pu6  dimenticare  le 
molte  relazioni  che  fino  dai  piu  remoti  secoli,  ed  ai  tempi  angi- 
oini,  ed  anco  in  pii  recenti  eta,  ebbe  col  vecchio  e  col  nuovo  Epiro, 
di  cui  vede  i  monti  dalle  sue  spiaggie  sul  Ionio,  e  sull'  Adria- 
tic*)."  Prophesying,  as  usual,  after  the  event,  Virgil  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  sentiment  of  his  own  time,  a  senti- 
ment which,  to  judge  from  the  passage  just  cited,  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  both  among  Italians  and  Albanians  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  and  which,  should  only  the  Italian 
"  unita  "  persist  and  thrive,  can  hardly  fail  at  last  to  be  fatal  to 
all  Ottoman  suzerainty  north  of  the  Balkans. 

Montes  umbraxtur  opaci  (vs.  508). — "  Eine  prolepsis  fur 
'  umbrantur  ut  opaci  cssent,'  "  Thiel,  Forbiger,  Jacob  {Quaest. 
Ep.,  p.  140).  No;  opacus  is  sliady,  i.e.,  covered  with  trees, 
exactly  as  Georg.  1.  156 :  "  ruris  opaci  falce  premes  umbram," 
where  "  opaci "  can  only  be  shady,  i.  e.,  covered  with  trees. 
Compare  also  Tacit.  Hist.  5.  6  :  "  praecipuum  montium  Liba- 
num  erigit,  niiruni  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores  opacum,  fidumque 
nivibu8,,,  where  "  opacum  "  can  only  be  wooded.  The  llomeric 
opta  tTKiotvra,  0(L  7.  268,  and  frequently  elsewhere,  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  way.  So  Aen.  7.  36  :  "  et  laetus  fluvio 
succedit  opaco  "  [the  river  shady — with  what  ?  of  course  with 
trees,  specially  mentioned  at  vss.  29  and  34].  Also  Eel.  1.  53 : 
"frigus  captabis  opaeum"  [the  shady  cool,  as  if  he  had  said 
frigidam  umbram,  or  as  he  has  actually  said,  Eel.  u2.  8: 
"  umbras  et  frigGm"].  And  Silius,  4.  741 :  "  stagnis  Thrasy- 
menus  otitis  "  [the  lake  of  Thrasynienus  shady  with  trees,  as  it  is 
to  this  day].    The  sense,  then,  is :  "  the  sun  sets  and  shade  falls 
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upon  the  shady  mountains" — the  shade  spoken  of  as  falling 
upon  the  mountains  being  that  shade  which  comes  over  the 
whole  landscape  the  moment  the  sun  sets,  and  which,  the  moun- 
tains being  the  most  striking  part  of  the  landscape,  especially 
as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  most  striking  on  the  mountains.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  epithet  shady,  so  useful  and  effec- 
tive in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  first  Georgic,  is  not 
here  a  mere  stop-gap.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  mountains  were  wooded,  some  other  word  should 
have  been  chosen,  and  a  term  avoided  which  causes  a  confusion 
in  the  mind  between  two  shades  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  each  other,  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  the  shade  of 
the  evening.  The  lapse,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speculate,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  running  of  the  poet's  mind  on  Homer's  opta 

(TKlOfVTO. 

Umbrantur,  £7n|Auya£oi/ra/,  for  which  word  see  Timaeus, 
Lex.  P la ton. 

Sortiti  remos  (vs.  510). — "  Per  sorteni  divisi  ad  officia 
remigandi,  qui  esset  proreta,  quis  pedem  teneret,"  Servius. 
"  Sortiti  vices  remorum,  sive  postquam,  quibus  proximo  die 
vicibus  remigaremus,  sortiti  eramus,"  Wagner  (1861) — the 
old  error  of  taking  Virgil  too  much  at  his  word,  too  literally. 
The  meaning  is  not  casting  lots  for  the  oars  or  dividing  the  oars 
among  them,  but  whose  lot  teas  the  oar,  "i.  e.,  tec  rowers,  sortiti 
remos  being  equivalent  to  remiges,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  "sortiti  diadema"  of  Frudentius  {Contra  Sym. 

'•  out  no  illc  c  nuraoro  paucoruin,  qui  diadema 
mrt'Ui  aetheriac  coluerunt  dogma  sophiac") 

is  equivalent  to  reges,  and  the  "  mortales  animas  sortita"  of 
Hor.  (Sat.  :2.  6.  93  : 

.     .     .     "  terrcstria  quando 
mortalc*  animas  vivunt  nortita") 

equivalent  to  mortalia.  This  use  of  sortiri,  without  any, 
even  the  slightest,  reference  to  the  actual  casting  of  lots,  is  of 
as  common  occurrence  as  that  of  its  root  sors,  and  the  corre- 
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sponding  English  lot  without  any  such  reference.     Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  11.757: 

.     .     .     "  Priamusque  novissima  Troiae 
tompora  sort  i(  us  " 

["  whose  lot  or  chance  it  was  to  be  the  last  king  of  Troy  "]. 
Claud,  in  sepulchro  speciosae,  3  : 

"  hie  formosa  iacet,  Veneris  sortita  figuram  " 

["  whose  lot  it  was  to  have  a  figure  no  less  beautiful  than 
Venus's"].     Claud,  in  Com.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  15U  : 

41  sed  gravibus  curie  animnm  sortita  senilem 
ignea  longaevo  fraenatur  corde  inventus." 

Val.  Place.  2.  482  : 

.    .    .    4<  hoc  sortes,  hoc  corniger  imperat  Hammon, 
virgineam  damnare  animam,  sortitaque  Lethen 
1  corpora." 

Manil.  1.  202  (ed.  Paris,  1679)  : 

"  est  igitur  tellus  mediam  sortita  cavernam 
aeris,  ct  toto  paritcr  sublata  prof  undo." 

So  also  Ant.  0.  17 U  : 

"'  omnia  per  muros  legio,  sortita  periclum, 
excubat ; M 

and  Val.  Flacc.  3.  70  : 

.     .     .     '  *  nee  porta  dueem  nee  j>one  moratur 
exeubias  sortita  manus  " 

[not  by  any  means  "  which  had  been  appointed  to  the  post  by 
the  actual  casting  of  lots,"  but  "  whose  lot  it  was  to  occupy  that 
post,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  post,"  no  matter  whether 
by  the  command  of  a  superior,  or  by  rotation,  or  by  right  of 
preference,  or  by  casting  of  lots,  or  by  whatever  other  method], 
Virgil's  "  sortiri "  is  expressed  by  Homer  and  the  Greek 
tragedians  either  by  *iiuptiv  and  its  compounds,  or  by  \ay\avttvy 
as  II.  1.  278  : 

.     .  oxnrotf  ofioirjs  c/x/tope  n/itys 

aKTJTTTOVXOS  jScUftACVS. 
HKXKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  06 
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Od.  •>.  ->f>4-  •* 

tj  Tptv  fitv  trjv  fiporos  avirj«r<ra% 
vvv  f  a\os  ev  T*\ay  ttrai  Btwv  t^tfxfxopt  rifiris, 

I  hid.  11.  .id*}  :   rifitiv  St  \t\oy\ua'   laa  Otoiot.     Eurip.  Hipp. 
70  (ed.  Stokes) : 

offois  Zihaxrov  /ojScir,  ocAA'  tv  th\  <pv<rci 
to  <rw<ppovciv  tiXrix**  «**  to  irayr'  act, 
rovrois  ipctrfffdaiy  rots  kokokti  8*  ov  6* fits* 

And.  so  even  Xenoph.  A  nab.  J.  ;l :  /minpov  6*  vrrvov  \a\tov 
[having  got  a  little  sleep,  having  slept  a  little].  Also  Lue. 
Ecany.  1.  S :  tytvtro  St  tv  tuj  itpanvtiv  avrov  ev  rij  rcr£ci  tiic 
fprmtpiag  avrov  zvavri  rov  6tov,  Kara  to  tOoQTi)c  apart  tag  t\a\i 
rov  dvfjLiaaat,  tunXOwv  tig  rov  vaov  rov  Kvpiov.  The  converse 
Greek  expression  is  afxfxopog  (orbus),  as  Eurip.  Hecub.  !^1 
cd.  Porson".  : 

-qfjLfis  8f  vtvrrjKovra  y'  afxfiopoi  t*kvwv. 

The  Italians  use  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  as 
Guaseo,  I)cllr  Ornatrici :  "  in  fatti  quelle  donne,  che  aveano 
xovtita  dalla  natura  una  fronte  troppo  ampia,  se  non  potevano  co' 
capelli,  la  diminuivano  eon  le  fasce."     Metast.  Oliwp.  2.  0  : 

"  iVliri?  il  re  di  (Yrta. 
<ho  un  tnl  fi^lio  mrti  .'" 

Id.  Tri/tisf.  .;.  sc.  ult  : 

"  tutti'  prnlono 
lr  injriuric  alia  Fort  una, 
««•  avru  la  loml>a  ovi»  xortH  la  runa." 

This  junction  of  "sort hi"  with  kkmos  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  junction  made  by  the  Greeks  of  vavg  with  fcAqpoc, 
and  the  expression  sortiti  kkmos  probably  a  translation  of 
vavtcktipoi — remos  being  used  in  the  translation  instead  of 
naves,  because  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole  is  more  ele- 
gant, because  the  principal  part  of  the  sailor's  business  was 
rowing,  and  because  rowing,  being  the  most  fatiguing  part  of 
the  business  of  the  sailor,  supplied  the  best  reason  for  optatak 
TKi.LLRis,  corpoka  c\  HAMis,  and  fessos  AKit  s.     If  the  reader, 
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admitting  that  the  above  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pression sortiti  remos,  should  be  inolined,  notwithstanding,  to 
disallow  the  analogy  between  that  expression  and  vavtcXtipoi 
on  the  ground  that  vavicXiipog  is  more  properly  xhip-o\cner  than 
tailor  ("Nauclerus  dominus  navis  est  appellatus  quod  navis 
in  sorte  eius  sit,  jcAqpoc  enim  Graece  sors  dicitur,"  Isidor.  19. 1), 
I  reply  that  nocchiero,  the  Italian  form  of  the  word,  means  rather 
gubernator  and  nauta  than  dominus  (/.  i.,  possessor) 
navis,  and  that  we  have  the  very  expression  vqvk\i}oov  n\art)v 
in  Hesiod ;  and  that  even  if  vavuXiipoQ  had  been  neither  nauti- 
cus,  nor  nauta,  but  always  dominus  navis,  the  analogy  had 
been  little  impaired,  inasmuch  as  sortiti  remos  might  be  equally 
well  interpreted  domini  remorum,  or  as  we  might  say  in 
English,  oar-mantei's,  ford*  of  the  oar. 


012-514. 

XECDUM  ORBKM  MEDIUM  XOX  HORIS  ACTA  SUBIBAT 
HATH  SEGXIS  STRATO  SURGIT  PALIXURUS  ET  OMNES 
KXl'LORAT  VEXTOS  ATQUE  AURIBl  S   VERA  CAPTAT 


VAR.  LKL'T. 

Horis  III  Brunck ;  Voss ;  Lad. ;  llibb* 

nofiis  III  P.  Manut.  ;  I*a  Cerda;  D.  Huins. ;  X.  Hcins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne  : 
Wakefield  ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1801). 


Horis  acta  :  "  per  horas  decurrens,"  Servius,  Wagner,  Forbi- 
ger.  No ;  under  the  command  of  the  Hours,  as  an  army  under 
the  command  of  a  general ;  governed,  marshalled,  by  the  Hours. 
See  Rem.  on  4.  245,  and  compare  Eel  8.  1 7  : 

"  Habere,  praeque  dinn  venicn*  "yr,  Lucifer,  ulinum." 

'VI  » 
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As  Lucifer  '*  agit  diem,"  marshals,  commands,  the  day,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  general  his  troops  {Lucifer,  however,  not 
only  commanding  as  a  general,  but  preceding  as  a  general  or 
leader  (dux) — "praeveniens  agit;"  compare  "ducebatque  diem," 
Avn.  2.  802),  so  the  "Horae  agunt  noctem,"  and  nox  is  acta 
Horis.  Compare  also  Georg.  1.  352 :  "  agentes  frigora  ventos" 
[having  the  cold  under  their  command;  commanding  cold,  driving 
void,  or,  as  more  prosaically  expressed  by  Ovid,  Met.  1.  56  % 
making  cold,  "  facientes  frigora  ventos"].  Also  Sail.  Bell.  lug.  £: 
**  animus  incorruptus,  aeternus,  rector  humani  generis,  agit  atque 
habet  cuncta,  neque  ipse  habetur "  [i.  e.,  does,  manages,  rules, 
commands  all  thing*,  "  treibt  alles  "].  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
the  near  affinity  of  this  to  the  more  ordinary  meaning  of  age  re, 
to  drive,  impel ;  commanding  and  leading  by  a  general  being  no 
more  than  a  species  of  driving.  Accordingly,  actus  in  the  ex- 
pressions "  acti  fatis,"  1.  36  ;  "  tempestatibus  acti,"  7.  199  ; 
"  acta  furore  gravi,"  10.  63,  might  almost,  perhaps  quite,  as  cor- 
rectly be  interpreted  commanded  by,  marshalled  by,  under  the  com- 
mand, control,  and  impulsion  of,  as  driven  by  fates,  tempests,  fury. 

ExPLORAT  VENTOS,  ATQUE  AURIBUS  AERA  CAPTAT. — "FoTScht 

er  die  wind',  und  fangt  mit  lauschendem  ohre  die  kiihling," 
Voss.  No,  no ;  Palinurus  does  not  either  listen  to  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  nor  for  a  gale,  but  turns  his  ear  in  every  direction  in 
order  to  feel  with  it,  or  hear  with  it  (no  matter  which),  in  what 
point  the  wind  is  blowing.  Turning  his  ear  in  one  direction  he 
feels  no  wind  on  it,  hears  no  wind  in  it ;  turning  it  in  another 
direction,  he  feels  no  wind  on  it,  hears  no  wind  in  it ;  continuing 
to  turn  it  in  various  directions  he  at  last  feels  or  hears,  or  rather 
both  feels  and  hears,  the  wind  blowing  on  it,  and  so  knows  that 
the  wind  is  coming  from  that  quarter  toward  which  his  ear  is 
turned.  This  is  captare;  not  to  catch,  but  to  try  to  catch,  to 
move  in  various  directions  in  search  of;  to  woo,  as  for  want  of  a 
more  appropriate  term  we  say  in  English.  Compare  (a),  Ovid, 
Met.  10.  58  (of  Orpheus  striving  to  catch,  making  repeated 
efforts  to  catch,  Eurydice  in  his  arms) : 

"  brachiaque  intondens,  prendique  ctpratdere  captatt* 
nil  nisi  cedente?  infulix  arripit  nuins  " 
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[seeking,  making  various  efforts,  to  catch  and  to  be  caught] . 
(ft),  Eel  1.  51  : 

.     .     .     "  hie  inter  flumina  nota 
et  fontes  sacros  frigus  eaptabis  opacum  " 

[wilt  seek  to  catch  the  shady  cool,  wilt  woo  the  shady  cool], 
(«•),  Georg.  1.  375  : 

•        .     .     .     "  bucula  caelum 
auspicious  pntulis  eaptavit  naribug  aura*" 

[sought  to  catch  the  air  with  her  nostrils,  caught  at  the  air  with 
her  nostrils,  wooed  the  air  with  her  nostrils].  (#f ),  Ovid,  Met. 
11.767: 

"  non  agreste  tamen,  nee  inexpugnabile  Anion 
pectus  habens,  sylvas  captatam  saepe  per  onine* 
aspicit  Hespcricn  patria  Cebronida  ripa, 
iniectoe  humeris  siccantem  sole  capillos  " 

[often  sought  to  be  caught  (often  chased,  wooed)  through  all 
the  woods],  (#»),  Plaut.  Amph.  656  (ed.  Bothe),  Alcmena  to 
Amphitr.  : 

"  tu  si  mo  impudicitiai  capias,  enpere  non  potes" 

f if  you  try  to  catch  me  on  a  charge  of  impurity,  you  cannot 
4'atch  me].  And  so  (,/"),  Erasmus  correctly,  Colloq.  Conrtv. 
Fabul.  :  "  rex,  intellecto  fuco,  '  quid,'  inquit,  '  an  tu  me  f acies 
<anem?'  Iussit  tolli  hominem,  ac  pro  captatis  quadraginta  ooro- 
natis  infligi  quadraginta  plagas  "  [which  he  had  tried  to  catch]. 
finally,  (g),  Senec.  Epint.  103  :  "  quid  ista  circumspicis, 
<juae  tibi  possunt  fortasse  evenire,  sed  possunt  et  non  evenire, 
incidentium  dico  ruinam  ?  Aliqua  nobis  incidunt,  non  insidi- 
»ntur :  ilia  potius  vide,  ilia  devita,  quae  nos  observant,  quae  nos 
+aptant"  [strive  to  catch  us].  Auribus  aera  ('apt at  is  thus 
the  explanation  of  omnes  explorat  ventos,  or  if  you  please 
Tather  omnes  explorat  ventos  is  a  theme  of  which  auribus 
abba  captat  is  the  variation.  The  repetition  of  effort  which  is 
expressed  in  the  one  clause  by  omnes  is  expressed  in  the  other 
T>y  the  frequentative  captat. 
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ARM  \Tl  M  —  MOVEMI'S 


Akm.vitm    aiko    okioxa. — Compare   Sen.    line.    Fur.    1/ 
(J ano  soliloquizing)  : 

"  /<•/•*■«  mi  mid  him*  trrrrt  Orion  cl«tw." 
PoSTQUAM  <UX<TA   VIDKT  OAELO  (  OXSTARE   SKREXO  (VS.  518). 

— No  sign  of  change  in  the  serene  sky,  the  sky  serene  and  with- 
out sign  of  change ;  in  other  words,  the  fair  weather  likely  to  be 
constant.  Const  are  is  to  remain  the  same,  not  to  fatter  or  give 
sign  of  change,  to  be  settled ;  constat,  //  /*  agreed  on  ;  it  is  settled. 
C astra  movkmus  (vs.  519). — Not  with  Forbiger  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  but  as  the  ordinary  metaphorical  expression  for 
setting  oat,  decamping.  See  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  ,"?.  125  (of  bees 
setting  out) :  "  cum  cerea  reges  castra  movent ;"  and  Ovid,  Met. 
13.  Oil  (of  birds  setting  out) :  "quarto  seducunt  castra  volatu." 
This  view  lias  been  approved  by  Conington. 


520-531. 

VKI.ORVM — MINERVA  K 


Yelorum  vandimvs  alas. — Not  (with  Heyne)  "  extremas 
vklorum  partes,  lacinias,  angulos,"  because  it  is  not  usual  to 
expand  the  sails  to  the  uttermost  immediately  at  first  setting 
out ;  but,  metaphorically,  sail-trings,  wing-like  sails,  sails  resem- 
bling trings,  as  if  he  had  said :  "  expand  our  wings,"  /.  e.y  "  our 
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sails;"  and  so  Isid.  On)/.  19.  J :  "  apud  Latinos  antem  rela  a 
volatu  dicta;  unde«est  illud:  velorum  Vaxdimus  alas."  Com- 
pare Heeiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  628  : 

e-jKoafivs  <TTo\i<ras  vrjos  wrtpa  rovroiropoio, 

where  vijoc  irrtpa  are  the  sails ;  Lucret.  4.  391  : 

'*  quos  ngimus  practer  navcni,  r<7i>quo  volamu*  ;*' 

and,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Prop.  4.  G.  47  : 

**  nor  to  quod  classis  eontenis  remigat  alts 


terreat." 


The  name  figure  (that  of  young  birds  attempting  to  fly)  is 
preserved  in  both  clauses  of  our  text ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said 
"fandimi's  alas  et  textamus  volare."  The  converse  metaphor, 
viz.,  that  of  rowing  with  wings,  will  be  found,  Aen.  1.  305,  "re- 
inigio  alarum ; "  and  that  of  sailing  with  wings,  Milton,  Par. 
Lost,  5.  266  : 

.     .     .     -  •  down  thither  prone  in  flight 

ho  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 

nails  betweon  worlds  and  worlds,  irith  steady  \t\utj" 

Obscitros  (vs.  522),  dimly  seen  ;  scarcely  distinguishable,  as 
Lucan,  3.  7  :  "  dubios  montes."     Compare  also  Aen.  6.  !f~>3  : 

"  ttfutrHitnn  [Didonom],  qualem  primo  qui  surgoie  moiM' 
ant  vidot,  ant  vidisw  putat  per  nubila  lunam," 

where  see  Rem. 

Humilem  italiam. — "  Ad  Castrum  Minervae  appellunt 
Troiani,  sub  Hydrunto,  quo  loco  planum  et  molle  littus ;  hinc 
humilem  italiam.  Sive  quia  procul  ex  alto  visentibus  terra 
semper  humilis  videtur.  Of.  supra,  v.  77,"  Heyne,  ed.  Wagner. 
Both  explanations  wrong.  Italy  is  called  "  humilis  "  in  com- 
parison with  the  mountainous  shore  they. had  just  left,  verse  506. 
The  common  passage  to  and  from  Greece  was  in  this  situation 
in  the  time  of  Virgil  (compare  verse  006),  and  therefore  Italy 
seemed  "  humilis "  to  the  travellers  in  his  time,  viz.,  hv  con- 
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trast  with  the  opposite  shore.  The  identical  term  is  applied  to 
Italy  by  Dante's  Virgil,  Inferno,  1. 106 — aooording  to  Landino 
and  Venture  in  the  same  sense  as  in,  and  in  imitation  of,  our 
text,  but  much  more  probably,  with  Lombardi  and  Megalotti,  in 
the  sense  of  hit  mi  hated,  depressed  'in  the  moral  point  of  view), 
humble.     Dante's  words  are  : 

**  (li  quell*  umile  Italia  fia  saluto, 
por  cui  mori  la  verpine  Camilla, 
Kurinlo,  c  Turno,  c  Xiso  di  ferute,M 

where  "  fia  salute  "  seems  to  place  the  moral  sense  of  "  umile  " 
almost  beyond  doubt.  Nor  is  it  very  unlikely  that  Dante,  who 
lias  elsewhere  so  muoh  mistaken  our  author's  meaning  (see  Bern, 
on  "  auri  sacra  fames,'1  3.  56),  may  have  supposed  that  in  ap- 
plying the  term  "  umile"  in  this  sense  to  Italy  he  was  applying 
it  in  the  very  sense  in  which  "humilis"  had  been  applied  to 
Italy  by  his  master. 

Italiam  primus  conclamat  achates  (vs.  523); — Concla- 
mat,  cries  out  with  all  his  might, 

Ferte  viam  vento  facilem  (vs.  529),  theme  ;  spirate 
secundi,  variation.     See  Rem.  on  4.  611. 

Templumque  apparet  in  arce  minervae  (vs.  531). — The 
interpunctuation  of  the  Medicean  bet  ween  arce  and  minervae  is 
incorrect,  the  structure  not  being  tempi, um  minervae  apparet 

IN    ARCE,    but  TEMPLUM  APPARET    IN  AKCE    MINERVAE ArX  Mi' 

nervae  ("Arx  Minervae  et  Mincrvium  et  Castrum  Minervae," 
Cluver.  4 ;  in  Peutinger's  map,  Cnstra  Minerve,  [sic])  being  the 
name  of  the  place.  Arce  must,  therefore,  be  written  with  a 
capital  A.  The  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  being  retained, 
and  the  structure  templfm  minervae  apparet  in  arce  being 
adopted,  the  place  is  not  named  at  all,  quod  absurditm. 
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530-536. 

CREBRESCUNT  OPTATAE  AURAE  PORTUSQUE  PATESC  IT 
IAM  PROPIOR  TEMPLUMQUE  APPARET  IN  ARCE  MINERVAE 
VELA  LEGUNT  SOCII  ET  PRORAS  AD  LITTORA  TORQUENT 
PORTUS  AB  EUROO  PLUCTU  CURVATUS  IN  ARCUM 
OBIECTAE  SALSA  SPUMANT  ASPERGINE  CAT'TES 
IPSE  LATET  GBMIXO  DEMITTUNT  BRACHIA  MURO 
TURRITI  SCOPULI  REFUGITQUE  A  LITTORE  TEMPLUM 


This  passage  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  principle 
I  have  so  often  insisted  on  (see  Remm.  on  1.  150 ;  5.  515-602) 
as  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  readers  of  Virgil,  viz., 
that  Virgil  is  apt  to  take  his  objects  in  an  order  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  in  which  they  would  be  taken  by  a  writer  of  the 
present  day ;  in  other  words,  follows  a  directly  reverse  train  or 
sequence  of  thought,  describing  or  narrating  last  that  which  a 
modern  writer  would  have  described  or  narrated  first.  Here, 
for  instance,  a  modern  writer  would  have  told  you,  first,  that 
the  harbour  of  Arx  Minervae  was  a  semicircular  bay  hollowed 
out  in  the  land  by  the  force  of  the  sea  from  the  east ;  that  this 
harbour  was  hid  from  the  view  of  those  approaching  from  the 
sea,  by  rocks  which  protected  it  from  the  waves ;  that  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  harbour  the  ground  was  very  high  and 
crowned  by  the  u  Arx"  and  temple  of  Minerva;  that  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  harbour  fell  or  sloped  downwards  to  the  sea, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  double  wall ;  and  theu,  only,  would  he 
have  told  you  that  Aeneas  and  his  comrades  made  this  port  and 
landed.  Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  tells  you  that  Aeneas  and  hit* 
comrades  see  the  temple  of  Arx  Minervae  from  the  sea,  enter 
the  port,  which  as  they  approach  widens  out  before  them,  and 
land.  Having  thus  accomplished  the  main  object,  the  safe 
landing  on  the  Italian  shore,  in  the  port  of  Arx  Minervae,  and 
so  put  his  hearers  out  of  .suspense,  he  turns  about  and  begins 
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leisurely  to  tell  them  what  kind  of  a  port  the  port  of  Arx 
Minervae  was :  portus  ab  evroo  .  .  .  templum.  Hence  the 
previous  portus  patescit  and  the  subsequent  ipse  latet,  a 
vortpov  irpoTtpov  on  which  the  commentators  have  not  failed  to 
stumble  and  break  their  shins ;  Donatus  (ap.  Servium)  substitut- 
ing patet  for  latet,  and  Wagner  (in  ed.  Heyn.)  interpreting 
latet  in  a  sense  in  which  I  scarcely  think  he  will  find  many 
ready  to  agree  with  him,  viz.,  that  of  hid  front  the  winds,  as  if 
the  winds  were  looking  out  for  the  port,  trying  to  find  out  where 
the  port  was  :  "  quomodo  latet  portus  quern  iam  intraverunt, 
voi^s.  532  ?  et  repugnare  videtur  etiam  vers.  530,  portusque 
patescit.  Latet  significat  longe  redact  us  est  a  ventis,  et  ita 
tutam  navibus  praebet  stationem." 

Obiectae  salsa  spumaxt  aspekcjixe  cautes. — Approach- 
ing from  the  sea,  you  see  only  the  obiectae  cautes  with  the 
waves  dashing  on  them.  The  port  is  ensconced  snug  behind — 
ipse  latet. 

Demittuxt  brachia  scopuli. — The  high  rocky  ground  on 
the  landward  side  of  the  port,  in  other  words,  at  the  head  of  the 
port  landwards,  descending  on  each  side  of  the  port  with  a  rapid 
inclination  toward  the  sea,  seems  to  embrace  the  port  with  its 
arms ;  these  brachia,  converging  where  they  reach  the  sea  and 
there  protecting  the  harbour  from  the  waves,  become  there  iden- 
tical with  the  cattes  of  verse  534. 

Gemixo  brachia  muro. — On  the  top  of  each  u  brachium  " 
is  a  double  wall.     Ausonius  speaking  of  Milan,  Ord.  XohiL  Urh. 


•).  '*,  savs : 


"  tlini  rliipt'nr  in'tro 
Minpliticnta  looi  sporios." 

The  double  wall  extending  from  the  port  of  Athens  to  the  city 
is  well  known.  Conington  understands  both  brachia  and  miro 
to  be  spoken  of  the  rocks. 

Tirkiti  (vs.  53(5). — "  In  niodum,  in  similitudinem,  titfriuni," 
»Servius.  No;  turrit  us  never  has  this  meaning;  is  always, 
when  literal,  irith  totrern  on  the  top ;  when  metaphorical,  as  when 
applied  to  a  head-dress,  trif/t  something  resembling  toicers  an  the 
top.     In  our  text  it  is  literal :  the  scope li  are  called  turriti 
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because  crowned  with  the  aiw  and  temple  of  Minerva.  See 
8.  693:  "  turritis  puppibus"  [turreted  ships,  /./•.,  ships  with 
turrets  on  their  decks.]     Luoret.  5.  1301  Od.  Wakefield)  : 

*•  indo  bovoa  Lucas,  turrito  eorjwrr%  tetros, 
anguimanos,  belli  clocueruut  minora  Pociii 
suffem\  ot  mngnns  Martis  turlmrc  catorvas  " 

[elephants  with  turrets  on  their  hacks].  Hirt.  de  B.  A/r.  30 : 
mi  elephantisque  turritis  .  .  .  ante  aciem  instructis "  [turreted 
elephants,  t>.,  with  turrets  on  their  backs].  Turriti  scopuli, 
therefore,  cliffs  surmounted  with  toirvr*,  viz.,  the  towers  of  the  ars 
and  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

Dkmittuxt,  refuc.it  (vv.  535  and  536). — In  the  fore- 
ground the  urachia  are  sent  down,  come  down,  to  the  sea;  in 
the  background  the  temple  retires  from  the  shore.  The  two 
verbs  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  Servius's  gloss  on  refugit 
("  aedificia  vicina  littoribus  longe  intuenti  videntur  in  mari, 
quae  accedentibus  quasi  recedere  et  retro  se  agere  putantur")  is 
to  be  summarily  rejected ;  first,  because  not  agreeable  to  fact ; 
secondly,  because  declared  so  by  demittunt,  which  tells  you 
that  the  bracuia  do  not  appear  to  retreat  from  the  water's  edge, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  come  down  to  it ;  and  thirdly,  because 
the  use  of  refugere  to  express  backward  position,  the  back- 
ground, as  we  say,  is  of  the  commonest,  as  Lucan,  10.  132  : 

.     .     .     '*  ;r/V/j70j»quo  gerrns  n  frontr  cnpillos  " 

[the  hair  turned  back],  and — quoted  by  Cie.  Tu*<\  ])isp.  3.  Vi — 

••  nft/fft'rt-  (M-uli ;  corpus  macic  rntalMut 

[the  eyes  were  sunk  in  their  orbits].  Compare  also  Champ- 
fleury,  *'  Grandeur  et  Decadence  d'une  Serinette :"  "p&le,  blond, 
les  yeux  inquiets,  le  cr&ne  fuyant  et  se  deVeloppant  en  pointe, 
M.  Peinte  marchait  des  epaules,  la  tete  inclinee  sur  l'epaule 
droite."  In  neither  case,  neither  of  the  temple  nor  of  the 
brachia,  is  apparent  motion  meant,  only  apparent  position,  viz., 
that  the  temple  is  behind  and  farther  off,  and  on  gradually 
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rising  ground ;  the  brachia  in  front,  nearer,  and  sloping  down- 
ward toward  the  sea,  and,  when  they  reach  the  sea,  converging 
so  as  to  enclose  and  protect  the  port. 

The  picture  is  of  a  harbour  so  land-locked  or  re-entrant  as 
not  to  be  visible  from  the  sea.  The  enclosing  land  on  the  side 
next  the  sea  is  rocky,  and  lashed  by  the  waves.  On  the  opposite, 
inner,  or  landward  side  of  the  harbour,  the  land  rises  high  and 
rocky,  and  is  crowned  by  a  temple.  From  this  highest  point 
the  ground  enclosing  the  harbour  on  each  side  falls  towards  the 
sea,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  double  wall. 

Hospita  (vs.  539). — See  Rem.  on  vs.  377. 


544-562. 


EXCEPIT — CONTORSIT 


Kxcepit  ovantes. — Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  217  (Chorus  of 
I  >anaides  just  arrived  in  Greece  from  Egypt) : 

ChOK.  TIV    OVV  KlKXrjffKW  TO0vl>€  haifXOVW  «T1  ; 

Danaus.     opot  rptcuvav  Trjytic,  wrififiov  0cov. 

Chor.  oAA.'  «u  t   €ir(fJL\ptv,  turf  $c£a<r0c0  x^0Vi- 

CoRNUA    VELATARUM    OBVERTIMUS    AXTENNARUM,    GRAIUGE- 
NUMQUE   DOMOS   SUSPECTAQUE    LINQUIMUS    ARVA    (W.  549,    550). 

— The  rigging,  and  of  course  the  evolutions,  of  Aeneas's  ves- 
sels correspond  with  those  of  the  so-called  Latin  rigged  boats 
ibarcheLatine)  which  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  at  the  present  day.  In  these  boats  it  is  not  the 
mast  but  the  antenna  which  is  the  principal  object,  the  an- 
tenna being  not  only  much  longer  than  the  mast,  often  as  much 
as  half  as  long  again,  but  carrying  the  one  only  sail,  which  in 
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proportion  to  the  vessel  is  very  large  ;  and  the  mast  being  little 
more  than  a  mere  prop  for  the  antenna,  a  mere  pivot  on  which 
the  antenna  is  to  turn.  Neither  does  the  sail  clothe  the  whole 
of  the  antenna,  but  leaves  the  long  or  slenderer  extremity  or 
end,  the  cornu,  bare— one  end  of  the  antenna  (viz.,  that 
which  is  usually  bound  down  to  the  prow  or  bow  of  the  vessel) 
being  always  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  other  end,  viz.,  that 
which  stands  out  entirely  beyond  the  sail,  and  even  beyond  the 
vessel  itself,  and  which  has  generally  a  sloping  direction  up- 
wards, being  light  and  slender,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  With 
what  propriety  this  sharp  extremity  of  the  antenna  was 
called  cornu,  those  can  best  judge  who  have  seen,  in  the  port 
of  Leghorn  or  Genoa,  a  little  fleet  of  these  vessels  moored  along 
the  pier,  each  with  the  stern  turned  towards  land,  and  the  long 
and  taper  extremity  of  the  antenna  (resembling  the  horn  of 
the  unicorn  in  the  British  arms)  pointing  upwards  and  land- 
wards. 

Corn v  a. — The  plural  number  is  apt  to  suggest  the  false 
notion  of  more  than  one  cornu  to  each  antenna.  There  was, 
however,  only  one  cornu  to  each  antenna,  and  one  an- 
tenna, as  there  was  also  only  one  mast  and  one  sail,  to  each 
vessel;  a  second  mast  or  second  sail  (other  than  a  mere  jib) 
being  exceptional  in  the  Latin  rigging,  and  the  plural  being 
used  in  our  text  only  because  there  were  many  vessels,  and 
therefore  many  antennae. 

Obvertimus,  turn  totcard,  viz.,  toward  the  land,  because  the 
horn  of  the  antenna,  always  pointing  toward  the  stern  (see 
above),  must  necessarily  point  toward  the  land  when  the  vessels 
make  for  sea ;  and  Aeneas  and  his  companions  having  only  just 
landed,  the  vessels  were  standing,  not  as  if  they  had  been  moored, 
viz.,  with  their  sterns  toward  the  land,  as  we  see  the  Latin- 
rigged  vessels  standing  in  the  port  of  Leghorn  or  Genoa,  but 
just  as  they  had  arrived,  viz.,  with  their  bows  toward  the  laud 
and  their  sterns  toward  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  necessary, 
before  they  could  set  sail,  to  turn  them  round,  i.  e.9  to  turn  them 
so  that  their  bows  would  face  the  sea,  and  their  sterns  thp  land, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  evolution  described  in  the  words  obvf.r- 
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timus  coRMA  antenxarim — the  coRNVA  of  the  antennae 
not  only  turning  towards  the  shore  when  the  bows  of  the  vessels 
turned  towards  the  sea,  but,  on  account  of  their  height  and 
length,  being  the  part  which  turned  most,  and  most  con- 
spicuously. 

But  there  is  a  still  further  meaning  contained  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  Trojans  not  only  turn  the  horns  of  their  antennae 
towards  the  shore  which  they  are  leaving,  but  they  turn  them 
towards  graiugenum  domos  suspectaque  arva  ;  in  other 
words,  they  make  their  retreat,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  enemy,  presenting  their  horns  to  the  enemy — "  cornua  hosti 
obvertunt.v     Compare  Plaut.  Pseud.  4.  3.  ;i : 

"  uiiiiixquc  ego  ilium  honiinein  uietuo  et  formido  male, 
lie  mains  item  erga  me  sit,  ut  erga  ilium  fuit. 
ne  in  iv  sccunda  nunc  mihi  obvortat  rortma." 

Apul.  d<>  JIagia,  Si  :  "  supercst  eu  pars  epistolae,  quae  similiter 
pro  me  scripta  in  memetipsum  rertit  eomua.%%  And  Horace, 
Jipod.  (>.  11 : 

' '  rave,  cave ;  mumine  in  nmlos  asperrimus 
pa rata  folto  com ntt,'* 

Hence  ohvertimus  is  turn  towards  the  enemy,  the  object  against 
which  they  turn  their  cornua  being  omitted,  as  9.  622  :  "ner- 
voque  ohrersus  equino."  If  the  meaning  had  been  turn  toward* 
ths  sea ,  it  is  probable  the  object  towards  which  they  turned  their 
cornta  would  not  have  been  omitted.     Compare  (>.  3  : 

•*  obvertunt  jhlin/o  proms." 
HlNC  SIMS   HERCULEI,   SI    VERA    EST    FAMA,    TARENTI  CERKI- 

TfR. — Wordsworth  has  : 

*'  hence  we  behold  the  hay  that  hears  the  name 
of  proud  Tarentum,  proud  to  share  the  fame 
of  Hercules,  though  by  a  dubious  claim. 

No  :  the  structure  is  not  hixc  cerxitur  sinus  tarexti,  for  the 
bay  of  Tarentum  could  not  be  seen  from  the  port  of  Castrum 
Minervae,  but  hinc,  after  having  fhi*  place,  or  next  after  tearing 
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thin  place,  sixes  tarexti  cerxitur,  thr  bag  of  Tarentum  is  .sent 
by  m.     Compare  Aen.  8.  3J+2 : 

*'  bine  htciun  ingentem,  quem  Roiuuhis  acer  Asylum 
rettulit,  et  jxclida  nionstrat  sub  rupo  Lupemil  " 

[next  he  point*  out  the  great  grove,  &c]  ;  and  (exactly  parallel) 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  2.  !+!i :  "  Capiti  autem  Eqm  proxinia 
Aquarii  dextra,  totusque  deineeps  Aquarius.  .  .  .  Iliac  autem 
aspicitur 

*  ut  »c«e  ostemlens  euiergit  Scorpius  alte ' 

.  .  .  Deinde  Delphinus.  .  .  .  Quem  subsequent 

*  fervidus  illt*  Canis  ptellarum  luci*  ivfulget.* 

Post  Lepus  subsequitur"  (where  **  liinc*  is  not  from  this  place, 
but  next  after  this). 

Et  gemitim  .  .  .  ARENAK  (vv.  000—557). — The  grandest 
description  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  perhaps  the  grandest 
object  in  nature,  the  roaring  of  an  agitated  sea.  The  third  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  lavishly  interspersed  with  these  fine  descriptive 
sketches  of  natural  objects  and  scenery,  affords  rest  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  reader's  mind  between  the  intensely,  almost  pain- 
fully, concentrated  dramatic  actions  of  the  second  and  fourth 
books.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  inter] >osit ion  of  the 
Ludi  of  the  fifth  book  between  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The  gemitum  ingexti  m  i'elagi  is  termed  by  a  living  poet 

1847)  in  a  fine  line,  and  with  a  happy  extension  of  the  ordinary 

metaphor,  "l'hurlo  che  manda  la  bocca  del  mar.*'     See  Canfi 

Lirici  di  G.  Prati  (of  lliva,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  in  the  Italian 

Tyrol),  Milano,  184?*. 

Fractasque  ad  littora  voces. — The  structure  is  not  frac- 
tas  at>  littora,  but  voces  ad  littora  ;  the  voices  or  sounds 
were  not  broken  on,  or  against,  the  shore,  but  there  were  at  the 
shore  broken  (i.  e.,  hoarse)  sounds.     Compare  Georg.  4.  i'l  : 

"  audit  Mtfraetos  ho  nit  its  imitata  tubarum." 

Juv.  2.  Ill : 

**  hie  turpis  Cybclcs  ct  fmrtn  roc-  loqucudi 
libcrta.*." 
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Mart.  Capell.  9.  889  :  "  Mars  einiuns  conspicatus  nuptias  tenero 
(mm  admirationis  obtutu  languidiore  fractior  voce  laudavit,  pro- 
fundaque  visus  est  traxisse  suspiria." 

Aestu  miscemtr  arexae. — Precisely  the  "  furit  aestus 
arenis"  of  1.  Ill,  where  see  Rein. 

Contorsit  (vs.  562),  turned  with  all  his  miyht.  See  Remni. 
on  2.  52  ;  6.  634.  According  to  the  strength  necessary  to  be 
employed  on  the  occasion,  our  author  sometimes  uses  the  simple 
verb  tor  que  re,  sometimes  the  compound  contorquere,  to 
express  the  act  of  turning  the  rudder  round,  whether  to  star- 
board or  to  port.  At  the  first  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the 
sea  being  calm  and  the  wind  gentle  (crebresount  optatae 
aikak),  he  uses  the  simple  verb  : 

\ELA  LfcOlNT  *>OClI  ET  PKORAS  AD  LITTURA  TOKQIENT. 

Tn  our  text,  on  the  contrary,  the  sea  being  exceedingly  agitated, 

EXVLTAXTQUE  VADA  ATQl'B  AE8TV  MI8CENTUK  AKENAE. 

aud  the  sailors  alarmed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Charybdis,  he 
uses  the  stronger  expression.  Nor  is  the  force  employed  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  compound  only ;  the  epithet  rvdentem  ex- 
presses the  effect  of  that  force  upon  the  rudder,  which  is  so 
strained  as  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  bray,  as  we  say. 


' 367-580. 

ASTRA — UMBRAM 


Astra,  not  the  .stars,  for  it  is  broad  da}',  but  the  sky,  the  heavens; 
astra  roraxtia,  the  dripping  ski/.    See  Rem.  on  "  astra,"  5.  517. 
Oandexte  (vs.  573),  glowing.   Compare  Claud.  Epith.  Honor. 
ft  Marine*  8 : 

•     .     .     "  quotie.s  incandtiit  orr, 
•.■oiil'oMi"  H-rivta,  rubor  !  '* 
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where — redness  being  expressed  by  "  rubor  " — "  incanduit " 
must  mean  something  else  than  gretc  red :  "rubor  incanduit" 
must  mean  redness  glowed.  So  Aen.  9.  563  :  "  candenti  oorpore 
cygnum,"  a  swan  of  a  glowing  [white)  body.  Aen.  6.  896 :  "  can- 
denti elephanto,"  glowing  {white)  ivory.  Hor.  Od.  1.  2 :  "can- 
dentee  humeros,"  glowing  {white)  shoulders.    Hor.  Sat.  2.  6. 102  : 

•    .    •     "  rabro  ubi  cocco 
tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  eburnos," 

the  cloth,  dyed  with  red  cochineal,  glowed;  and  so  in  our  text, 
candentb  favilla,  ashes  glowing  {red). 

Glomjbrat  (vs.  577). — Not  forms  into  a  ball-*- as  shown  by 
Ovid's  finding  it  necessary  to  add  "  in  orbes"  to  "  glomerat" 
in  order  to  express  that  idea,  Met.  6.  19  : 

"  sivc  mdem  primos  lanam  gloinerahat  in  orbt*" — 

but  throws  uj)  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  so  rapidly  that  the  objects 
thrown  up  seem  to  be  added  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the 
essential  notion  of  glomerare  being  to  form  into  one  by  sue- 
cessive  addition.  Compare  Aen.  2.  315:  "  glomerare  manum,,, 
not  to  form  a  round  band,  but  to  form  a  band  by  successive  addi- 
tions. Also  Ovid,  Met.  Ik.  212  :  "  et  frusta  mero  glomerata 
vomentem,"  piece  after  piece,  in  quick  succession,  and  mixed  with 
wine.  So  "  glomerare  gressus,"  Sil.  12. 517,  to  take  ntep  after  step, 
to  add  one  step  to  another,  to  take  a  great  number  of  steps  in  succession. 
Pundoque  exaesthat  imo  (vs.  577). — These  words  consti- 
tute the  grand  winding  up,  the  completion  of  the  picture,  carry- 
ing the  reader  back  beyond  the  two  divisions  ixterdum  and 
interdum,  to  the  commencing  statement,  horrificis  iuxta 
tonat  aetna  ruinis.  And  such  is  the  way  in  which  Virgil's 
most  elaborate  sentences  are  usually  wrought,  the  last  clause, 
though  in  strict  grammar  connected  only  with  the  clause  imme- 
diately preceding,  having  yet  a  connexion  in  the  sense  with  the 
outsetting  statement  or  thesis,  and  so  winding  up  and  rounding 
the  whole.  In  like  manner  caelum  subtexere  fumo,  verse  582, 
though  in  grammatical  strictness  conneoted  only  with  intre- 
mere  omnem  murmure  trinacriam,  refers  back  past  that  clause 
to  aetnam  rittis  exspirare  cAMixis,  with  which,  and  not  with 
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1NTREMERE   OMXEM    MURMURE   TRINACRIAM,   it  WOllld  have  been 

placed  in  connexion  by  an  English  writer,  who  instead  of  saying 
that  Enceladus's  flames  burst  out  through  Etna,  and  as  often 
as  he  turned,  all  Trinacria  shook  and  sent  up  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
would  have  said,  "  the  flames  and  smoke  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  Enceladus  burst  out  through  Etna,  and  every  time  he 
turned  the  whole  island  shook."  In  other  words,  an  English 
writer  would  have  been  sure  that  his  readers  would  have  under- 
stood him  literally  if  he  had  said,  "  Etna  threw  out  the  fire,  and 
all  Trinacria  threw  out  the  smoke."  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
both  the  passages  not  only  the  sense,  but  the  grammar,  remains 
perfect,  if — all  the  intermediate  and  filling-up  parts  being  left 
out — the  concluding  is  subjoined  immediately  to  the  commenc- 
ing clause : 

.       .       .       HOURIFICIS  IVXTA  TOXAT  AETNA  UI'INIS 

FfNDOQUB  EXAESTUAT  IMO. 

AETNAM 

1M  POSIT  AM  HUl'TIS  FLAMMAM  EX8PIRAKE  CAMIXI* 
ET  CAELUM  8UHTEXERB  PUMO. 

Compare  the  exactly  similar  structure,  Aen.  o.  820  : 

••  snfaidtmt  undfte>  tumidunique  sub  axe  tonanti 
sternitur  aequor  aquU,  fugUmt  vasto  acthcre  nimbi" 

where  the  sense  and  grammar  are  both  complete,  the  words  in 
Itoman  type  being  left  out.  See  also  liemm.  on  1.  483;  3.  317  ; 
4.  483. 

IxsiPKR    AKTNAM    IMI'OSITAM     RUPTIS    FLAMMAM    EXSPIRARE 

caminis  (vv.  579,  580). — The  sense  is,  not  that  Etna  in  itn 
present  form  (t.  e.y  hollowed  out  and  having  a  passage  through 
it  by  which  the  fire  might  escape)  was  placed  on  the  top  of 
Enceladus,  but  that  Etna,  while  it  was  still  a  solid  mountain, 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  and  that  the  flames  pro- 
ceeding from  him  burst  a  passage  through  it;  rumpebant 
caminos — burst  out  and  flamed  through  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
as  the  fire  sometimes  bursts  and  breaks  out  through  the  sides  of 
a  furnace  or  stove.  The  image  is  the  more  correct,  inasmuch  as 
the  eruptions  of  Etna,  as  well  as  of  other  volcanoes,  are  apt  not 
to  follow  the  track  of  previous  eruptions,  but  to  make  new  open- 
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ings  for  themselves  through  the  solid  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Compare  Georg.  U-  556  : 

"  stridere  apes  utero  et  ruptis  effervere  eostis." 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  12.  275  (of  the  lamentations  of  Ceres)  : 

"  illius  insanis  ululatibus  ipse  remugit 
Enceladus,  ruptoque  yias  illuminat  igni" 

a  finer  passage  than  Virgil's,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  abstract, 
no  mention  at  all  being  made  of  the  real  mountain,  but  only  of 
the  mythical  source  of  the  flames.  Statius's  greatly  neglected 
poem  abounds  with  such  fine  passages,  spoiled,  however,  fre- 
quently, like  our  own  Young's,  by  the  immediate  juxtaposition 
of  some  extravagance.     There  is  nothing  finer  in  Virgil  than 

* '  Persephonen  amnes,  silvae,  freta,  nubila  clamant ; 
Persephonen  tantum  Stygii  tacet  aula  mariti." 

Caelum  subtexkre  (vs.  582). — Goethe  has  applied  the  same 
idea  figuratively  with  great  effect,  Egmont,  act  4 :  "  seit  der  zeit 
ist  mir's  als  ware  der  himmel  mit  einem  schwarzen  flor  iiberzo- 
gen. 

NoCTEM  1LLAM  TECTI  SILVIS  1MMANIA  MONSTRA  PERFERIMUS. 

— Compare  Plin.  Ep.  6.  20  (of  the  similar  volcano  of  Vesuvius) : 
"  multa  tibi  miranda,  multas  formidines  patimur." 

Nec  lucidus  aethra  siderea  polus. — "  Aethra  siderea 
per  splendorem  aetheris,"  Servius,  also  Wunderlich.  "Nec 
lucidus  polus  aethra  siderea,  //.  <?.,  sideribus ;  nec  caelum 
stellis  fulgentibus  lucebat,"  Heyne,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  The 
meaning  of  sidereus  not  being  consisting  of  stars,  studded  with 
star*,  but  (see  Rem.  on  "sideream  in  sedem,"  10.3)  radiant,  light- 
giving,  like  a  star  or  constellation  of  stars,  the  interpretation  of 
Heyne  and  Wagner  is  false,  and  that  of  Servius  and  Wunder- 
lich, however  insufficient  the  argument  of  the  latter  in  support 
of  it  (viz.,  "Hanc  interpretationem  usus  coniunctionum  neque — 
nbc  postulat"),  alone  correct.  Siderea,  light-giving,  radiant; 
abthra,  clearness,  serenity  of  the  sky ;  siderea  aethra,  light- 
giving  clearness,  or  serenity  of  the  sky,  perhaps,  and  very  pro- 
bably, the  miignctic  light  (of  which  the  aurora  borealis  is  a 
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form)  of  the  modems.  The  entire  sense  of  the  passage  thus  is : 
"  There  was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  not  even  the  radiancy  of 
the  sky  (magnetic  light),  but  the  night  was  dark  and  the  sky 
covered  with  clouds."  In  like  manner,  aiOpioc,  as  appellative 
of  Jupiter,  is  free  from  rain  and  clouds,  clear,  serenus,  Theocr. 
Idyll,  £.  kS : 

X<*>  Zeus  a\\oKa  pep  tcAci  atOpios,  a\\oKa  8*  vet 

["  etiam  Iupiter  modo  serenus  est,  modo  phut"]. 

Nox  intempksta  (vs.  587),  precisely  the  NvE  Karoi/Aa?  of 
Apollonius  Bhodius  (4.  1694)  : 

avruca  5c  Kpr)raiov  vwtp  fitya  AaiT/xa  dtovras 
yu£  c$oj9cf,  rv\v  irep  re  Karov\a$a  KiKk7)<TK0V(Ti} 
war*  o\oi]¥m  ovx  affrpa  8i<<rxarcv,  ovk  ajiapvyai 
firjyris.  oupc&oBtv  8c  fieAa?  x*05*  17<  Tls  <*AAij 
wpwpa  (TKOTirj  fivx<iTwv  aviovtra  &tpt$p*ov. 

PoSTKRA  IAMQI  K  DIES  PRIMO  8URGEBAT  EOO  (VS.  588),  theme  ; 
HUMEM'EMQUE  AIRORA  POLO  DIMOVERAT  UMBRAM,  Variation. 
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NOVA — ARMIS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  .VJ5). 

et  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  I).  Heins.  ;  X.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Hcyne  ;  Brandt ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Voss  ; 
Lad. ;  Itibb.  (who  stigmatizes  the  whole  verge). 

rr  III  Wakefield. 

Nova,  new  in  the  sense  of  strange,  unwonted,  never  before  seen, 
exactly  as  3.  181,  "novo  errore,"  a  new  errar,  an  error  of  which 
the  person  had  nerer  before  been  guilty.     See  Rem.  on  3.  181. 
Suitlexqie  tkni>it  mam"s  (vs.  592). — Compare  Thucyd. 
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3.58:  jcgu  x*ipag   npoiaxojuitvovQ  (o  Se  vofxoQ  roig  EXXqat 

fill  KTHVBIV  TOVTOVg). 

Dira  illuvies  .  .  .  graius  (vv.  593-594). — The  account  of 
the  man's  appearance,  suspended  at  cultu,  in  order  to  tell  you 
what  the  man  did,  and  to  break  by  the  introduction  of  action 
the  uniformity  of  mere  description  of  the  person,  is  resumed  in 
these  words,  containing  an  exact  specification  of  the  "  cult  us." 
This  is  aooording  to  our  author's  usual  habit.  See  Bern,  on 
1.  151  ("atque  rotis,"  etc.) 

Consertum  (vs.  594),  put  togetlier,  fastened.  The  parts  of 
which  his  dress  consisted  were  attached  to  each  other  not,  as 
usual,  with  studs  or  buttons,  but,  as  among  the  Indians  still,  and 
among  the  aborigines  of  whatever  country,  with  skewers,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  parts  of  fowl  and  other  kinds  of  meat  are 
attached  to  each  other  by  the  butcher  at  the  present  day. 
Compare  Ammian,  14.  8  :  "  huic  Arabia  est  comerta,  ex  alio 
latere  Nabataeis  contigua." 

Et  quondam  patriis  ad  troiam  missus  in  armis. — "  Rese- 
cuisset  haeo  poeta,  si  licuisset  retractare  ;  potuit  enim  ea  res 
ipsi  nota  esse,  Aeneae  nondum .  potuit,"  Wagner  (Praest.) 
"Die  worte  erhalten  nur  dadurch  ihren  richtigen  sinn,  wenn 
wir  sie  als  eine  subjective  bemerkung,  die  erst  der  erzahlung 
vom  erzahlenden  beigefiigt  wird,  auffassen,"  Kappes,  zur  Erk- 
larung  con  VirgiVs  Aeneide.  Virgil  not  having  cut  out  the 
verse,  as  he  no  doubt  would  have  done  had  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Wagner's  criticism,  but  left  it  in  its  place  to  puzzle 
posterity,  it  is  posterity's  task  to  try  and  understand  it.  Is  it, 
with  Kappes,  a  mere  prolepsis,  or  is  it,  with  Ladewig,  a  guess 
which  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  make  on  seeing  Achaemenides, 
an  attempt  to  explain  to  themselves  the  apparition?  If  the 
former,  it  renders  Achaemenides'  own  words,  verse  602  : 

8CIO  ME  DANJLI8  E  CLA88IBU8  TNI  M, 
ET  BELLO  ILIACOS  FATEOK  PBTII88E  PENATES, 

a  fade  repetition,  without  interest  either  for  Dido  or  for  Vir- 
gil's readers,  both  having  previously  had  from  Aeneas's  own 
mouth  all  the  information  they  convey.     It  is,  therefore,  more 
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probably  the  latter,  and  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  graius  :  "  we  take  him  for  a  Greek  in  distress, 
and  wandering  about  after  having  been  at  Troy,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  shipwrecked  survivors  of  that  expedition."  It  is 
the  practice  of  Aeneas — whether  the  practice  is  right  or  not 
is  another  question — thus  to  anticipate,  and  to  use  his  later 
acquired  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  narrative 
and  making  it  more  interesting  to  his  hearers.  See,  e?.  (jr., 
2.  17-20,  31,  60,  106,  129,  152,  195,  &c. 


605-621. 

SPAROITE — VIJ.I 


Spargite   me   in   fluotus,  theme ;  vasto  tmmergite  poxto, 
variation. 

Spargite  me  ix  fluctus. — "  DUacerate  ;  et  quia  nee  saevius 
nee  celerius  aliquid  fieri  potest,  nova  brevitate  usus  est,"  Servius. 
"  Discerptum  dispergite,"  Heyne,  Thiel.  "  Streut  in  die  fluth 
mich  limner,"  Voss.  "'Spargere'  est  lacerare,"  Peerlkamp. 
No;  or  "  abreptum  divellero  corpus''  added  to  "spargere," 
Aen.  4.  000,  as  well  as  the  "  discerptum"  added  to  "  sparsere," 
Georg.  4.  522,  were  superfluous.  Sparger  e  is  simply  to  fling, 
to  throve,  viz.,  with  the  action  with  which  seed  is  thrown  out  of 
the  hand,  or  with  which  anything  is  flung  or  thrown  utterly 
away.  Compare  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  11^10  (ed.  Brunck),  Oedipus, 
of  himself : 

c{»  /ac  trov 
KaXvtyar*,  i)  <f>oy€v<rar\  7}  da\a<r<riov 

Si  pereo,  homixum  maxibus  periisse  iuvabit. — That  the 
sentiment  is  si  pereo,  iuvabit  periisse  homixum  maxibus,  not 

SI  PEREO   HOMIXUM   MAXIBUS,  IUVABIT   PERIISSE,   i8   shown  both 
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by  the  better  sense,  and  by  the  apparent  imitation  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  Ep.  1.  19  :  "Si  pereundum  est,  iuvat  perire  manibus 
Palaestinorum ; "  and  of  Pindar  Tlwb.  Homer.  Latin.  J+0  (Chry- 
ses  to  Apollo) : 

.    .     .     "  in  me  tua  dirige  tela ; 
auctor  mortis  erit  certe  Deus." 

Immemores  (vs.  617),  viz.,  trepidation*  et  metu.  Compare 
Paulin.,  Epist.  adMacarium :  "  unum  ex  omni  numero  nautarum 
senem,  sentinando  deputatum,  vel  metu  imtnemores,  vel  ut  vilem 
animam  contemnentes,  reliquerunt." 

Altaque  pulsat  sidera  (vv.  619,  620). — "  Tangit  alta 
astra,"  Ruaeus.  "  Sil.  Ital.  17.  60 1  :  *  tangens  Tirynthius 
astra,'"  Wagner.  "  Un  che  col  capo  tocca  le  stelle,"  Garo. 
*'  Er  selbst  hochragend  beriihret  hohes  gestirn,"  Toss.  And 
Dryden,  more  poetical,  but  not  less  incorrect : 

**  our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  size, 
erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies." 

The  idea  is  much  stronger  :  so  tall  that  he  knocks,  hits,  thumps, 
or  bumps,  the  stars  (sciz.  with  his  head)  as  he  walks.  Compare 
Hor.  (farm.  1.1.  35  : 

"  quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres 
sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertiee." 

The  notion  of  hitting,  knocking,  or  thumping  is  inseparable  from 
pulsare,  as  Ennius  (quoted  by  Servius),  of  the  Muses :  "  quae 
fedihus pulsatis  Olympum  ;"  and  Aen.  11.  660 :  "  quum  flumina 
Thermodontis  pulsant." 

Visu  facilis  (vs.  621). — Agreeable  to  see,  of  an  agreeable 
appearance.     Compare  Ovid,  ad  Li  v.  Aug.  259  : 

11  uritur  heu!  decor  ille  viri,  gencrosaque  forma, 
ttfticile*  vultus :  uritur  ille  vigor." 

Val.  Flacc.  6.  323 : 

.     .     .     ••  tu  qui  facile*  hominumque  putasti 

has,  Argive,  domus,  alium  hie  miser  aspicis  annum, 

altricemquc  nivem,  festinaque  taedia  vitae" 

[agreeable  habitation,  agreeable  residence]. 
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Affabilis,  €U7r/>oor?)7opoc,  as  Eurip.  SuppL  869  (Adrastus,  of 
Capaneus) : 

ctt^cvftcj  rjOos,  tvirpotrriyopov  ffrojia 

["  mores  non  fucatos,  come  [affabile]  os"].     Id.  Hipp.  95  : 

Fam.     (v  f  (virpoariyopoiiTiv  c<rri  ris  xaPl* > 
Hipp.    Tr\ft(rrrj  yt,  kcli  iccplios  *y«  trvv  fiox^ot  jipax*i- 

I  cannot  Bay  that  I  admire  this  (621)  much  admired  line.  Either 
DicTU  or  else  affamms  seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  merely  to  please  the  ear  and  to  eke  out  the 
antithesis.  Nee  visit  nrc  dictu  facilis,  or  nee  facilis  vim  ntc  ajfa- 
ft/7«,  had  equally  conveyed  the  entire  sense.  And  Homer,  Od, 
8.  168,  uses  no  more  than  the  single  adjective  xaPl*VTa  f°r  *he 
whole  three  substantives  <f>vij,  <j>pevis,  and  ayopijrvg  : 

ovrws  ov  iravT(cr<Ti  Otos  xaPl€yTa  ^titiXTiv 

CwtipCHTlVy  OVT€  QvyV,  OVT    Of     </>f)€VOS,  OVT    ayOpTffVV. 

For  the  character  compare  Od.  9.  188  : 

oios  irotfxaty((TK(y  airoirpoBcV  oultc  per   aWovs 
weaken',  oAA'  airay€u$tv  totv  aOffiurrta  rfhtj. 

Also  Ovid,  Md.  13.  760  (speaking  of  the  same  Polyphemus) : 
"  visus  ab  hospite  nullo  impune."  Pliny,  Paneg.  If8  (of  Domi- 
tian)  :  "  ad  haec  ipse  occursu  quoque  visuque  terribilis — non 
adire  quisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat."  Stat.  Silv.  3.  3.  71  (of 
Caligula)  : 

44  hunc  et  in  Arctoas  tenuis  comes  usque  pruinas 
terribilem  affatu  pa«<us  visuquc  tyrannum, 
immaneraque  suis." 

Herodian,  3. 11  (of  Plautianus) :  wooiwv  Se  (pofiipo?  iji',  cue  pwt 
nva  irpoauvai,  a\Xa  Km  roue  viravTwfjievovq  avaorottyuv.  And 
Lucian's  mockery  of  Diogenes,  Vitar.  And.  10 :  povoq  kcu  a*o«- 
vu}vriTog  ttvat  OeAf,  /uij  0iAov  p.%\  Ktvov  irpoaitjitvog.  The  opposite 
character  is  thus  sweetly  sketched  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  3.  918  : 

tv$f  ovttq)  ris  toios  €iri  icportptav  76V6t'  avipuiVj 
ovtf  o<rot  c|  avroto  Aios  ytvos,  ov0'  offoi  aWwv 
adayarcov  rfpuMs  wf>'  aifiaros  *fi\currri<ravt 
oiov  \r\(Tova  Bt)K€  Aios  tapap  vifiwri  Ktivw, 
t)  p.(v  ts  avra  iZtiv,  ij&€  irport/jiv6rj(ra(r$at. 
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631-649. 

IACUIT — CORN* 


VAX.  LECT.  (vs.  632). 
immensfm  I  Pal.    Ill  Servius ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 

I1TMENSU8  I  Med.  (IXMENSVS) ;  "  In  veteribus  aliquot  codd.  immensus 
legitur,"  Pierius.  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


Iacuitque  per  antrum  immensus. — "  Per  antrum,  fortius 
quam  in  antro ;  speotat  enim  corpus  Cyclopia  humanae  magni- 
tudinis  modum  longe  excedens,  quod  totum  quasi  antrum  exple- 
verit,"  Forbiger.  And  so  Voss :  "  und  die  hohle  hindurch  weit 
dalag."  But  did  the  sow  of  the  eighth  book  fill  the  whole 
wood?  and  yet  she  " per  silvam  procubuit."  Why,  we  are  not 
even  told  that  she  was  at  all  above  the  ordinary  size.  Or  did 
the  dead  body,  which  "  iaoet  per  rura  "  (Coripp.  Johann.  4.  776 : 

.     .    .     "  viridos  cruor  inficit  herbas 
rxsiliens,  tantumque  iacet  per  rura  cadaver"), 

big  as  it  was,  fill  the  whole  country  ?  Or,  granting  that  Cepha- 
lus,  a  hero,  might  cover  a  very  large  extent  of  grass  when  (Ovid, 
Art.  Amai.  3.  727)  "solitas  iacet  ille  per  herbas,"  was  our  author, 
a  mere  poet,  of  such  a  size  that  if  it  had  pleased  him  [Geory. 
8.  £36)  "  dorso  nemoris  iacuisse  per  herbas "  he  would  have 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  grass  of  the  wood  ?  No,  no ;  neither 
in  our  text,  nor  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  does  per  express  or 
indicate  in  any  way  the  magnitude  of  the  lying  body.  Its 
sole  reference  is  to  the  stretched  out  position  of  the  body,  more 
briefly  expressed  by  iacere  per,  than  iacere  fusus  per, 
of  which  latter  expression  the  former  may  be  considered  the 
representative.  Where  our  author,  6.  423,  wishes  to  let  his 
reader  know  that  the  stretched  out  body  was  so  large  as  to  fill 
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the  whole  cave  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end,  he  does  not 
nrince  the  matter,  or  mystify  with  a  per,  but  says  roundly  and 
at  once  :  "  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro." 

Eructans  =  airo/3Au£ci>i',  Horn.  //.  9.  £87. 

Argolici  clypei  aut  phoebeae  lampadis  instar  (vs.  637). 
— As  large,  round,  and  glaring  as  an  Argolic  shield,  or  the  sun. 
Besides  the  citations  of  La  Cerda,  compare  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  52  (of  the  Cyclops)  : 

iraffi  5'  xnr  o<f>pw 
<paea  fxovvoy\r\va.y  araicci  iffa  TCTpafio(ia>y 
Ztivov  \nroy\avff<royTa, 

Ammian.  24.  2  :  "  continentem  occupant  arcem,  .  .  .  cuius  me- 
dietas in  sublime  consurgens,  tereti  ambitu  Argolici  scnti  spe- 
eiem  ostendebat,  nisi  quod  a  septentrione  id  quod  rotunditati 
deerat,  in  Euphratis  fluenta  proiectae  cautes  eminentius  tue- 
bantur.,,  From  which  passage  it  appears  further  that  the 
distinction  drawn  by  La  Cerda  and  the  commentators  between 
clypeus  and  scutum  was  not  very  strictly  observed  by  the 
low  Latin  writers. 

Cavo  (vs.  641),  a  mere  eke,  antro  implying  cavo. 

Rupe  (vs.  647). — Not  merely  "  a  rocky  height,"  but,  Achae- 
menides  being,  at  the  moment  spoken  of,  at  the  foot  of  Etna, 
44  the  rocky  height"  par  excellence,  i.e.,  Etna.  "  Trinacria 
rupes  "  is  Etna  in  Catullus,  ad  Manlium,  53  : 


14  cum  tantum  arderem  quantum  Trinacria  rupes, 


»* 


and  Grat.  Falisc,  Cyneg.  1^30 :  "  est  in  Trinacria  specus  ingens 
rape ; "  with  which  compare  Eel.  6.  29  : 

4 ;  m><:  tantum  Phwho  gaudet  Partiastia  rttpe$  ; 
nee  tantum  Rhodope  mirantur  et  Ismaru*  Orphea," 

and  Orpheus,  Argonaut.  2:  UapviiaiSa  Tnrpr\vy  where  "Parnassia 
rupes"  and  Uapvr)<Jt$a  wtTpriv  are  Parnassus,  which  mountain 
had  been  equally  well  indicated  by  "rupes"  and  werpnv,  simply 
and  without  adjunct,  had  Parnassus  been  (which  it  was  not) 
previously,  as  Etna  was  in  our  oontext,  the  subject-matter  of 
discourse.     See  Rem.  on  "  Cyclopea  saxa,"  1.  205. 

Vastosque  ab  rupe  cyclop  as  prosptcio. — Not  prospicio 
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ab  rupe,  but  cyclopas  ab  rupe.  Achaemenides,  from  his 
hiding-place  in  the  woods  looks  out  on  the  Cyclopes  tending 
their  herds  on.  Etna.  Compare  Tibull.  4.  1.  56,  of  the  same 
Polyphemus  "  Aetneae  Neptunius  incola  rupis ; "  and  Ovid, 
Met.  k>  188,  of  the  same  : 

"  ille  quidem  totam  fremebundus  ohambulat  Aetnam, 
praetentatque  manu  silvas,  et  luminis  orbus 
rttpibas  incursat," 

/".*•.,  "rupibus"  Aetnae.  Polyphemus  and  his  brethren  inhabited 
the  sides  of  Etna,  and  did  not  come  down  to  the  plain  or  sea- 
shore except  on  rare  occasions.     See  Horn.  Od.  9.  11  j  : 

aAA'  oiy'  u^rrfKwv  opaoy  vcuovffi  Kapr\va. 

And  compare  vv.  644,  655,  675.  Ab  rupe  thus  joined  to 
cyclopas  not  only  enhances  vastos,  but  affords  the  fine  con- 
trast of  Achaemenides  in  the  woods  (in  silvis,  vs.  646)  and  the 
Cyolopes  on  the  side  of  Etna ;  join  ab  rupe  to  prospicio,  and 
you  not  only  take  from  the  strength  of  vastos,  but  leave  the 
Cyclopes  without  any  determinate  position  in  the  picture ;  and,  a 
still  worse  consequence,  place  Achaemenides  exactly  where  he  is 
most  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  Cyclopes.  The  picture,  although 
not  the  grammar,  is  similar  to  that  of  Eel.  1.  7,  where  Meli- 
boeus  lying  in  the  grotto  looks  out  at  his  goats  browsing  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  : 

"  non  ego  voe  posthac,  viridi  proiectus  in  antra, 
dumowi  pendere  proeul  de  rupe.  videbo." 

Ab  rupe,  on  t/ie  mountain,  exactly  as  Eel.  1.  5.  J+ :  "  vicino 
ab  limite  sepes"  [on  your  neighbour's  mearing]. 

SoNITUMQUE    PEDUM     VOCEMQUE    TREMISa)     (vs.    648),     1.  *., 

soxitum  pedum  vocisque.     Compare  Horn.  Od.  9.  257  : 

SfuravTwy  <p$oyyov  re  fiapw  avrov  tc  vcXwpoy, 

and  verse  669.     Sonitum  pedum  =  Ital.  calpestio. 

Baccas  laptdosaque  corn  a  (vs.  649). — Endiadys  for  baccas 
lapidosas  corni.  The  cornus  mascula  {kornelkirsche)  grows  wild 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  even  in  Germany,  at  the  present  day.     Its 
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oblong,  rod,  shining  berries,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a 
mere  membrane  covering  a  large  and  hard  stone,  are  sold  in 
the  streets  of  the  Italian  towns.  "  Bad  enough  food  for  a 
hungry  man  !  "  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  spat  out  some  I  had 
bought  in  Bassano,  and  tasted  for  the  sake  of  Achaemenides. 


656-658. 

VASTA  SE  MOLE  MOVENTEM 
PASTOREM  POLYPHEMTM  ET  LITTORA  XOTA  PETEXTEM 
MOXSTRUM  HORREXDUM  IXFORME  IXGEXS  CUI  LUMEN  ADEMPTUM 

Vasta  se  mole  movextem. — Moving,  not  ivith  vast  me,  but  with 
rant  exertion,  viz.,  with  all  the  power  of  a  great-sized  man,  with 
the  muscular  exertion  of  a  giant.  See  llem.  on  "  ingenti  mole," 
and  compare  Stat.  Tfieb.  9.  225 : 

"  ventum  crat  ad  fluvium  ;  solito  tunc  plonior  alveo, 
signa  mali,  magna  »e  molt  Ismenos  agibat." 

Sil.  12.  151  : 

"  tradunt  Herculea  prostratos  nwle  gigantos 
tcllurcm  iniectam  quatere,  ct  spiramine  anholo 
torreri  late  eampos." 

Liv.  8.  i:{  :  "  Camillus  ad  Pedum  cum  Tiburtibus,  maxime 
valido  exercitu,  maiore  mole,  quanquam  aeque  prospero  eventu, 
pugnat"  ( where  Walker's  edition :  "maiore  certamine"  [greater 
f rouble,  greater  work,  greater  difficulty,  viz.,  than  that  with  which 
his  colleague  Maenius  had  fought  elsewhere]) .  Stat.  Theb.  5.  HI  : 

"  audet  iter,  niagnique  sequons  vestigia  mutat 
Ilerrulis,  et  tarda  qiiamvis  ae  mole  ferentem, 
vix  curau  tener  aequat  HylaR." 

A  en.  7.  SS  : 

"  tantao  mo/ is  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem." 
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[•tflifer]  Vasta  se  mole  moventkm. — Mole,  i.e.,  magni- 
tudine,  bulky  or  rather,  bulk  and  weight  taken  together.  See  Val. 
Flaec.  2.  23 : 

.     .     .     ' '  scopulifl  sed  maximum  illis 
horror  abeat,  Sicula  pressus  tellore,  Typhoeus. 
hnnc  profugum,  et  sacras  revomentem  pectore  flamnias, 
ut  memorant,  prensum  ipse  comis  Neptunus  in  altum 
abstulit,  implicnitque  vadis :  totiesquo  cruenta 
mole  resurgentem,  torqucntemque  anguibus  undas 
Sicanium  dcdit  usque  fretum,  cumque  urbibus  Actnam 
intulit,  ora  premens  " 

[rising  again  in  bloody  bulk].  In  this  instance,  at  least,  moles 
cannot  be  either  effort  or  apparatus,  for  effort  could  not  be 
bloody,  and  Typhoeus  has  no  apparatus.  See  also  Senec.  Here. 
Oct.  12U%  (Hercules  speaking) : 

**  his  mundiis  humcris  sodit ':  haec  molt*  inei  est  'r 
haccne  ilia  cervix  ?  haa  ego  opposui  manus 
eaelo  ruenti !'" 

MoNSTRUM  HORRENDUM  IN  FORM K  INGENS  CUI  LUMEN  ADEMI*- 

tum. — Such  another  monster,  with  the  exception  of  the  blindness, 
as  the  giant  Hidimbo  of  the  Sanscrit  poem :  "Der  misgestaltete, 
breitaugig,  grasslich,  abscheulioh  anzusehen"  ("der  Kampf  mit 
dem  Eiesen ;  aus  dem  Mahabharat,"  translated  by  Windisch- 
mann,  Frankf.  am  Main,  1816). 

Monstrum  horrendum. — Compare  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinet.  Jo2 
(of  Typhon)  :  Aaiov  rtpag. 

Cui  lumen  ademptum. — Am  our  author  has  used  the  word 
lumen  so  lately  as  verse  635, 

TELO  LUMEN  TEKEHUAMIS  ACl'TO 
INGENS, 

to  express  the  eye  or  eyeball  of  Polyphemus,  and  as  he  uses  it 
almost  immediately  again  no  less  than  twice  in  the  same  sense, 
verse  663 : 

LIMINIS  EFFOStil  FLUIUUX  LAVIT  1NDE  CttUOREM  ; 

verse  677 : 

CERMMUB  ASTANTE8  NEOAICQUAM  LUMINE  TOBVU 
AETNAEOS  FRATRES, 
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and  an  lumen,  so  understood  in  our  text,  affords  the  so  well- 
fitting  picture :  horrid,  deformed  monster,  rendered  still  more  horrid 
and  deformed  by  the  gouging  of  his  single  eye  (luminis  effossi), 
no  the  almost  unavoidable  conclusion  was,  that  lumen  in  our 
text  is  eye  {eyeball),  and  the  object  presented  to  us  by  lumen 
ademptum  the  eyeless  socket  of  Polyphemus.  Hence,  (1), 
Forbiger's  "  Henry  [Twelve  Years9  Voyage,  J.  p.  46;  etPhilol. 
11.  p.  638)  lumen  non  per  oculum  vult  explicari  sed  per  the  light 
of  day,  das  tageslicht  .  .  .  sed  vv.  635  et  663  vulgarem  explica- 
tionem  videntur  iuvare ;"  (9),  Caro's 

•*  ch'  avea  come  una  grotta  oscura  in.  f route, 
in  veoe'd'  oirhio  ;" 

(8),  Conington's  "  another  novelty  is  proposed  by  Henry,  who 
understands  lumen  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  light  of  day,  .  .  . 
but  the  use  of  lumen,  vv.  635,  663,  confirms  the  old  interpre- 
tation"; and  even  (4),  the  quotation  of  our  text  by  Gresner  in 
his  Lexicon  among  the  examples  of  lumen  used  "  pro  oculo." 
For  my  adherence,  even  in  the  face  of  all  this  authority,  to  the 
opinion  expressed  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  "  let  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  in  not  one  of  which  can  the  expression  lumen 
adimere  mean  "to  take  away  the  eyeball,"  be  my  justifica- 
tion.    («t),  Ovid,  Met.  3.  333  : 

.     .     .     »*  gravius  Saturnia  iusto, 
iuvc  pro  materia  fertur  doluissc  :  suique 
iudicis  aeteiiia  dainnuvit  htntiiut  nocte. 
at  pater  omnipotent!  (neque  cnim  licet  irrita  euiquam 
facta  dei  fecisse  deo)  pro  I u mine  adempt o 
scire  futura  dedit" 

■ 

(where  we  have  the  same  two-fold  use  of  lumen  as  by  our 
author,  viz.,  in  "  lumina,"  to  signify  eyeball,  and  then  again 
immediately  in  "  lumine  "  to  signify  the  light  (viz.,  as  seen  by 
the  eye),  the  sight),     (b),  Prudent.  Diptych.  189  : 

i  4  hie  lupus  ante  rapax  vestitur  vellere  molli : 
Saulua  qui  fuerat  fit  adempto  lumine  Paul  us" 

[the  light  (viz.,  as  seen  by  Ihe  eye),  the  sight].  [&),  Frudent. 
P*yrhow.  : 
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.     .     .     4*  hunc  lumitte  adempto, 
etfosaisque  oculis,  velut  in  caligine  nocti* 
caecum  errare  pinit'* 

where  the  sense  is,  the  light  (i.e.,  the  sight)  being  taken  meat/,  and 
the  eye*  dug  out,  and  where  Prudentius  having  in  mind  the 
Horatian  warning  (" decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile"),  eschews 
the  example  set  him  by  Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  instead  of  using 
the  same  word  in  the  same  passage  first  in  one  sense  and  then 
in  another,  expresses  the  two  different  senses  by  two  different 
words — the  light  as  seen  by  the  eye,  i.e.,  the  sight,  by  lumen, 
and  the  eye,  i.e.,  the  eyeball,  by  oculus.  (if),  Ovid,  Trist. 
If.  &.  IfO  (speaking  of  Augustus's  clemency  in  sparing  his  life) : 

**  idque  deus  sentit  ;  pro  quo  nee  lumen  ademptnm  ei>t, 
nee  mihi  detraclas  possidet  alter  opes  " 

[the  light,  in  the  sense  of  life].     (e),  Id.  Ibis,  c27d  : 

"  ut  duo  Phiiudae,  quibus  idem  lumen  udrmit, 
qui  dedit 


i:*.  '» 


[the  light,  in  tne  sense  of  night].     And,  (,/"),  Lucret.  »3.  104*2 
(of  Xerxes)  : 

"  ille  quoque  ip*o,  viaui  qui  quondam  per  mart.'  magnum 
stravit,  iterque  dedit  legionibu*  ire  p^r  altum, 
jic  pedibus  salsas  docuit  superare  lacunas, 
ct  contempsit,  equis  insultans,  murmura  ponti, 
hnnine  ademptoy  animam  moribundo  corpore  fudit  " 

[the  light,  in  the  sense  of  life]. 

Adimere  lumen  being  in  no  one  of  these  instances  to  take 
the  eye  out  of  the  xocket,  but  in  every  one  of  them  to  take  away  the 
light,  either  in  the  sense  of  blinding  or  in  the  sense  of  killing ; 
and  to  take  away  the  light  in  the  sense  of  to  blind  affording 
in  our  text  a  sense  quite  as  harmonious  with  the  context  as  to 
take  away  the  light  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  eyeball  out  of  the 
socket,  with  what  vis  consequential  is  adimere  lumen — of  the 
use  of  which  phrase  in  the  sense  of  to  take  the  eye  out  of  the 
socket  not  so  much  as  one  single  instance  lias  yet  been  adduced 
— interpreted  in  our  text  to  take  the  eye  out  of  fhr  sock  it .' 
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An  («),  adimere  lumen  is  to  take  air  ay  the  light,  in  our 
text,  and  Ovid,  Met,  3.  330,  and  Ibis,  quoted  above,  in  the  sense 
of  blinding ;  and  Lucr.  3.  1042,  and  Ovid,  Trist.  £.  i.  1^5,  quoted 
above,  in  the  sense  of  killing,  so  (lb),  in  Ovid's  paraphrase  of 
our  text,  Met.  II4..  107,  where  this  same  Polyphemus  says  of 
himself  : 

"  quam  nullum  aut  leve  sit  damnum  mihi  lucls  adewplae," 

no  less  than  in  Ovid's  {Met.  3.  515) 

.     .     .     "  tenebrasque  et  cladem  lucU  ademptae 
obiioit  [viz.,  Tiresiae]," 

adimere  lueem  is  &>  take  away  the  light  in  the  sense  of  blind- 
ing ;  and  (c),  Claud.  Laus  Semiac,  ££  (still  of  this  same  Poly- 
phemus) :  "  lumine  fraudatus  Cyclops,"  fraudare  lumine  is  to 
cheat  of  the  light,  in  the  same  sense ;  and  (if),  Ovid,  ex  Pont. 
1.  1.  53  : 

"  alter,  ob  huic  similem  privatus  lumine  culpam, 

claniabat  media,  se  momiusc,  via. 
talia  caclestcs  fieri  pracconia  gaudent, 

ut,  sua  quid  valeant  numina,  teste  probent. 
saepe  lovant  poenas,  ertptaquo  lit  win*  reddunt," 

privare  lumine  and  eripere  lumina  are,  respectively,  to 
deprive  of  the  light,  and  to  snatch  away  t/w  light,  in  the  same 
sense;  reddere  lumina,  to  restore  the  light  so  snatched  away ; 
and  (e),  Plin.  N.  H.  7.  37:  "Magna  et  Critobulo  fama  est 
extracta  Philippi  regis  oculo  sagitta  et  citra  deformitatem  oris 
curat  a  orbit  ate  turn  in  is"  orbitas  luminis  is  deprivation  of 
light,  in  the  same  sense  ;  while  {J*),  Liv.  4.  3  :  "  ecquid  sentitis 
in  quanto  contemptu  vivatis?  Lac  is  vobis  huius  partem,  si 
liceat,  adimaiit :  quod  spiratis,  quod  vocem  mittitis,  quod  formas 
liominum  habetis,  indignantur,"  adimere  lucem  is  to  take 
away  the  light,  in  the  sense  of  killing ;  (g),  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  : 
"  cui  repente  caelum,  solem,  aquam  terramque  ademcrunt,"  adi- 
mere caelum  et  solem,  to  take  away  the  sky  and  the  sun  (i.e., 
the  light),  in  the  sense  of  killing;  and  (h),  Aen.  12.  935 : 

"  et  mo,  urn  rorpu*  tpoli'ifutH  leniinc  niavi*, 
ii'ddr  uiri.-," 
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spoliare  lumen  =  to  despoil  of  the  light,  in  the  same  sense; 
and  (f),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  720  (of  Argus) : 

.     .     .     "  quodque  in  tot  lumina  lumen  habebas 
extinction  est ;  ccntumque  oculos  nox  occupat  una" 

extinguere  lumen  is  to  put  out  the  light,  in  the  sense  of  kill- 
ing, advantage  being  taken  in  the  last-quoted  passage  of  this 
very  double  sense  of  lumen ,  which  has  so  cheated  the  Virgilian 
commentators,  to  make  the  pun  "  lumina  lumen." 

It  is  this  very  lumen  adimere  which  the  author  of  the 
Orphic  Argonautics  has  expressed,  verse  673,  by  the  phrase 
^tajro?  cnrovoaQiZiiv  avyag  : 

♦iv€i  8c  oi  onrcurav  wrt\v 
apya\*oio  kotov,  <f>wros  5'  air*vo<r<pi<Tav  avyas, 

and  Laberius  (Aul.  Grell.  10.  17)  by  the  rather  strange  word 
elucificare : 

*•  sic  ego  fulgcntis  splcndorem  pecuniae 
volo  elucijicatr  exituni  actatis  meac." 

If  it  is  a  defect  in  style,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  to  use  the  word 
lumen  in  the  sense  of  light  (i.e.,  sight),  the  same  word  having 
been  just  used,  and  being  soon  to  be  used  again,  in  the  sense  of 
rt/e  (i.  e.,  eyeball),  it  had  been  a  worse  defect  to  reiterate  here  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  sight  had  been  lost,  that  precise  mode 
being  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection,  and  if  it  were  not,  being 
to  be  recalled  immediately  by  the  washing  out  of  the  gore  of  the 
socket  only  five  lines  further  on. 

Our  author's  cui  lumen  ademptum,  rightly  understood,  is 
neither  too  particular  nor  too  vague ;  neither  on  the  one  hand 
unnecessarily  obtrudes  on  us  the  lacklustre  eyeless  hole,  nor  on 
the  other  contents  itself  like  Lucian's  svSetig  tijv  ouyii;  (Lucian, 
9.  1.  2  (Doris  to  Galatea) :  u  noifAivi  icat  evSeei  tijv  oiptv  icaXti 
cSo£ac,  enupOovoQ  out  ytyovtvai)  with  reminding  us  that  the 
Cyclops  was  blind.  It  is  the  juste  milieu ;  presents  us,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  with  the  picture  of  the  Cyclops  who  has  lost 
his  sight  by  violence  ;  the  blinded  Cyclops.  The  Manes  of  Vir- 
gil will,  therefore,  I  should  hope,  rather  be  obliged  to  me  than 

HLNHY,  AE.NEIDr.A,  VOL.  II.  "  ."$•> 
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have  a  grudge  at  me,  for  the  "  proposed  novelty,"  a  novelty, 
after  all,  not  so  very  novel,  («),  the  identical  expression  having 
been  applied  by  Alexander  Ross  (Rossaeus)  in  one  of  the  cantos 
of  the  second  book  of  his  Christias  to  a  case  in  which  there  was 
no  scooping-out  of  the  eye,  viz.,  the  case  of  St.  Paul : 

.     .     .     "  turn  subitus  vibratur  ab  aethcre  fulgur 
quod  iuvenem  deturbat  equo,  mox  Iwncn  adanil ; " 

(Jb),  and  the  closely  related  expression  "  egens  lucis "  having 
been  applied  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Statius  to  this  same 
Polyphemus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  notion  of  soooped- 
out  eyeball,  it  not  being  Polyphemus  himself  but  only  Polyphe- 
nius's  hand  which  is  stated  to  be  "egens  lucis,"  i.e.,  blind  (Theb. 
0.  716) : 

*•  quale  vaporifera  saxum  Polyphemus  ab  Aetna 
Itu'i*  egente  manu  tanien  in  vestigia  puppis 
auditae  iuxtaque  inimicum  exegit  Ulyxom  ;  " 

as  well  as  (e)  the  cognate  expression  "  spoliata  visu,"  despoiled, 
not  of  his  eye,  but  of  his  sight  (i.e.,  lumine),  to  a  blinded  ele- 
phant, by  Silius,  9.  597  (ed.  Rup.) : 

'*  arma  virique  simul  spolialaqiie  belua  vim 
8tcrnuntur  subita  (miserandum !)  mixta  ruina  ; " 

and  (rf)  the  cognate  expression  "auditus  non  adimeret"  applied 
by  Tacitus,  Annal.  13.  5,  to  the  curtain  behind  which  Agrippina 
overheard  the  debate  of  the  senate :  "  qui  in  palatium  ob  id  voca- 
bantur,  ut  adstaret  abditis  a  tergo  foribus,  velo  discreta,  quod 
visum  arceret,  auditus  twn  adimeret ;"  and,  (e),  the  cognate 
pression  "  viduata  lumine  "  to  the  dark  realms  of  Proserpine,  by 
Silius,  3.  601  (of  Vespasian,  Jupiter  speaking) : 

"  ncc  Stygis  ille  locus  vidnatftquc  lumine  regna, 
sed  superum  sedes  nostrosque  tenebit  honores." 

Lumen  being  thus  shown  to  mean  not  the  eye  but  the  day- 
light, it  becomes  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  precise  parallel, 
4.  181,  "monstrum  horrendum,  ingens,"  or  to  the  Homeric 
prototype,  Od.  0.  190,  kcu  yap  Oavfi'  trtrvKro  7rtAoM>toi>,  as 
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proof  that  ingens  belongs,  not  as  somewhat  wildly  imagined  by 
Key  {Lat.  6?r.,  §  973),  to  lumen,  but  as  generally  acknowledged 
to  monstrum  ;  and  no  less  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  equally 
fantastic  gloss  of  Pierius:  "trunca  pinus  gestata  manu  regit 

ADEMPTUM  LUMEN." 


659-660. 

TRUNCA  MANUM  PINUS  REGIT  ET  VESTIGIA  FIRMAT 
LANIGERAE  COMITANTUR  OVES 


VAR.  LECT. 

maxum  D  -JB  ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Quinctil.  Inst.  8.  4;  Prine. 
Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1474;  Aldus  (1514)  ;  P.  Manut. 
Beram. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676) ;  Philippe ;  Burm. 
Pott. ;  Cod.  Camerar.  (Bersm.) 

maxu  I  Pal.,  Med.  (M  supeiscr.)  11  -JJ.  1U  Sen'.;  X.  Heins. 
(1704) ;  Heyn. ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ; 
Gossrau ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 


The  reading  is  undoubtedly  manvm,  not  manu.     See  Quinct. 
List.  8.  U  :  "  nam  quod  illud  corpus  mente  concipiam  cuius 


THUNCA  MANUM  PINUS  REGIT," 


where  trunca  manu  pinus  regit  would  make  no  sense,  and 
where  therefore  the  second  m  of  manum  cannot  be  due  to  the 
mistake  of  a  scribe,  but  must  be  from  Quinctilian's  own  hand. 
To  "Wagner's  question  :  "  quorsum  manus  a  baculo  regenda 
fuisset  P"  the  answer  is  easy  :  viz.,  the  stick  guides  his  hand, 
and  by  means  of  his  hand,  himself,  exactly  as  Aeneas,  10.  218, 

"  ipsu  sedens  clavumquv  regit,  vclisque  ministrat," 

3o# 
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directs  the  rudder,  and,  by  means  of  the  rudder,  the  ship.  The 
Cyclops  follows  the  guidanoe  of  the  pine-trunk  whioh  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  /.  e.,  feels  his  way,  gropes  his  way,  with  the  pine- 
trunk  ;  and,  therefore,  precisely  is  the  pine-trunk  said  to  govern 
his  hand,  to  direct  his  hand,  i.  e.,  by  necessary  implication,  to 
direct  or  guide  himself.  Compare  Anthol.  Pal.  (ed.  Diibner), 
9.  298,  where  the  blind  man  says  : 

ffKfKwv  fx€  irpos  yjfoy  avr\yay*v*  ovra  $€$rfkov 
ov  fiovyov  TcKtTrjSy  aAAa  kcu  ycKiov 

\_my  stick  led  me  up  to  the  temple,  viz.,  regendo  manum]  ;  and 
Prudent.  Diptych.  137  : 

"  it  mare  per  medium  Dominus,  fluctusque  liquentcs 
cake  t ere ns,  iubet  instabili  descendere  cumba 
discipulum ;  sed  mortalis  trcpidatio  plantas 
mergit :  at  ille  manum  regit,  et  vestigia  finnat" 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  we  have  the  stick  leading  tho 
blind  man,  while  in  the  latter  we  have  not  only  the  very  words 
"  manum  regit  et  vestigia  firmat,"  but  those  words  in  the  same 
order  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  verse  which  they  occupy  in  our  text. 

The  reading  manu  suggests,  say,  rather,  actually  presents, 
the  absurd  picture  of  the  blind  man  directing  his  director,  direct- 
ing with  his  hand  the  a^ick  which  he  puts  forward  at  random, 
in  order  to  be  directed  by  the  information  which  it  conveys  to 
his  hand,  and  through  his  hand  to  himself.  It  is  only  the  see- 
ing man  who  directs  his  stick,  as  Tacit.  Hint.  1.  IV  :  "  sed  tum 
humido  die,  et  soluto  gelu,  neque  conti,  neque  gladii,  quos 
praelongos  utraque  man  a  rer/unf,  usui,  lapsantibus  equis,  et 
cataphractaruin  pondere."  I  need  hardly  add  that  while  the 
construction  manum  regere  is  not  only  simple  and  natural, 
but  usual  [compare  Sen.  Here.  Od.  313  (Dejanira  about  to  take 
revenge  on  Hercules)  : 

**  aderit  noverca  [luno],  quae  man  us  nostras  regal, 
nee  invocata." 

Claud.  U  Cons.  Honor,  p.  58  : 

"  et  ra.«us  artosquc  docct,  quo  tl*stra  rtgatur 
>i«lcic,  quo  fluclus  pusjsint  uiodcraiuiiK'  falli.*' 


•  ♦ 
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Prudent.  Confr.  Si/mm.  2.  1$1  : 

.     .     .     "  *  non  occidet,'  inquit, 
*  interior  qui  s  pi  rat  homo  ;  luet  illo  perenne 
suppliciuiu,  quod  subiectos  male  rererit  art  its '  "J, 

go  either  of  the  constructions  necessitated  by  the  reading  maxu, 
viz.,  either  the  construction  regit  [eum~]  et  firm  at  vestigia,  or 
vestigia  regit  et  firm  at,  is  as  awkward  and  unnatural  as  it  is 
unusual.  Neither  can  it  be  neoessary  to  dwell  upon  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  verse 

TRUNCA  MAXIM  I'lXfS  REGIT  ET  VE8TIGIA  FIKMAT, 

in  which  vestigia  answers  to  maxim,  and  firmat  to  regit,  or 
upon  the  fact  that  regit  manlm  et  vestigia  firmat  presents, 
better  than  either  maxu  regit  [eum]  et  vestigia  firmat  or 
maxu  regit  et  firmat  vestigia,  the  image  of  Polyphemus 
groping  his  way  with  the  pine-trunk :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remind  those  who,  with  Conington,  still  find  it  "  difficult  to 
see  how  the  staff  guides  the  hand,"  and  who  still  inquire,  with 
Wagner,  "  quorsum  manus  a  baculo  regenda  fuisset,"  and,  with 
both  those  editors,  as  well  as  with  Forbiger  in  his  latest  edition, 
read  manu,  (1),  that  it  is  not  the  eyes  alone  of  a  blind  man 
which  are  blind,  but  his  whole  body,  and  especially  his  feet  and 
hands  [see  Eurip.  Sec.  10^9  (ed.  Witzschel),  of  Polymestor : 

oi^ci  vty  avruc   ovra  Hw/aaroov  wapos 

rvfKov  rv<ft\a>  OT§ixovra  •Kapafop*  to  Hi. 

Stat.  Theb.  6.  716  (of  Polyphemus  himself) : 

*'  quale  vaporifera  wax  urn  Polyphemus  ab  Aetna 
lucis  egeiite  manu  tamen  in  vestigia  puppis 
auditae  iuxtaque  inimieiun  cxegit  Ulyxem,,J  ; 

and  (S),  that  it  is  not  accidentally  our  author  uses,  in  order 
to  express  the  direction  and  government  of  Polyphemus's  limbs 
by  the  pine-tree  trunk,  the  very  word  commonly  used  by  other 
authors  [as  Cic.  de  Republ.  24(8)  :  "  Deum  te  igitur  scito  esse : 
si  quidem  deus  est,  qui  viget,  qui  sentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  pro- 
vide^ qui  tam  regit  et  moderatur  et  movet  id  corpus  cui  prae- 
positus  est  quam  hunc  mundum  ille  ])rinceps  deus."  Seneo. 
Troad.  S92 : 
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"  ut  nubcs  gravidas,  quae  modo  vidimus 
Arctoi  Boreae  dissipat  impetus, 
sic  hir,  quo  reffumtrf»piritus  cmuet*'], 

and  even  used  by  our  author  himself  elsewhere  (as  4.  336 : 
"  dum  ftpiritw  hos  regit  artu*"),  to  express  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  limbs  of  living  creatures  generally  by  the 
internal  vivifying  spirit,  but  intentionally  and  in  order  to 
heighten  the  contrast  between  Polyphemus  under  the  direction 
of  his  own  intelligent  will  and  Polyphemus  under  the  direction 
of  a  staff ;  in  other  words,  between  Polyphemus  seeing  and 
Polyphemus  blind.  That  there  is  no  word  of  sympathy  with 
the  unhappy  Cyclops  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
poet  belonging  to  and  writing  for  a  people  whose  highest  en- 
joyment it  was  to  sit  in  the  cirous  and  look  on  while  wild  beasts 
tore  culprits  to  pieces,  or  gladiator  killed  gladiator  at  the  word 
of  command. 

The  determination  of  the  true  reading  of  our  text  determines 
the  true  reading  of  Prudentius's  imitation,  Diptych.  137  : 

"  it  more  per  medium  Dominus,  fluctusque  hquentes 
calce  torons,  iubet  instabili  desccndere  cumba 
diseipulum  ;  sod  mortalis  trepidatio  plantas 
mergit ;  at  ille  mmmm  regit  et  vestigia  flrmat," 

where  the  imitation  of  Virgil  is  plain,  and  yet  where,  if  we  read 
"  manu  "  instead  of  "  manum,"  first  we  obtain  a  quite  different 
sense  from  Virgil's,  "  manu "  and  "  vestigia  "  then  being  no 
longer  referrible  to  one  and  the  same  person,  but  "  manu  "  be- 
coming the  hand  of  Christ,  while  "  vestigia  "  are  the  steps  of 
Peter ;  and  secondly,  lose  the  essential  part  of  the  picture,  which 
Prudentius  plainly  intended  to  set  before  us,  viz.,  that  Christ 
took  Peter  by  the  hand,  held  Peter's  hand  in  his,  and  so  sup- 
ported and  led  him  on. 

Lanigerak  coMiTANTrn   ovks. — Compare   Callim.   fragm. 
127,  Bentley's  ed. : 

apves  rot,  <pt\*  Kovp*y  o/utjAik*;,  apy*s  traipoi 
coco?'  trnipiB/xot  8*  avkia  koi  fioravai- 
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661. 

I)E  COLLO  FISTULA  PEXDET 


TAR.  LECT. 

DE  collo  fistula  texdet  I  Pal.  All  the  "  codices  antiqui "  of  Pierius 
except  one  ("  sunt  qui  carmen  hoc  ut  nothum  expungant.  Id  tamen 
in  plerisque  codicibus  ontiquis  habetur,  praeterqnam  in  uno  [qu.  the 
Vat.  Fr.  f]  ubi  versus  hac  penthemimeri  clauditur,  solauekque 
jtau,"  Pierius).  II  2  (Gud.  TO,  Dresd.),  and,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, all  the  second  class  codices  I  have  examined.  I  have,  however, 
written  memoranda  of  no  more  than  the  two  specified.  Cod.  Canon. 
(Butler).  III.  According  to  my  recollection,  all  the  incunabula  I 
have  collated.  I  have,  however,  no  written  memoranda  of  them,  except 
Aldus  (1514),  who  has  oves  :  ea  sola  voluftas  :  solamexque  kali 
de  collo  fistula  pendet  ;  La  Cerda ;  Rob.  Stephens. 

DE  COLLO  FI8TTLA  PEXDET  OMITTED  I   Vat,*  Med 

DE   COLLO   FISTULA    PENDET     OMITTED    OR    STIGMATIZED    III 

Fabric. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef. ;  Weichert ;  Voss ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Thiol ;  Forb. ; 
Supfle ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 


I  beKeve  the  hemistich  to  be  genuine  ;  the  pipe  hanging  from 
the  neck  being  required  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  shepherd 
(see  Manil.  5.  115  : 

"  necnon  et  cultus  pecorum  nascentibus  addunt, 
pastoremque  suum  generant,  cm  Jlstula  collo 
haereat,  et  voces  alterna  per  oscula  ducat"), 

especially  of  the  shepherd  Polyphemus,  who  was  not  only  emi- 


*  The  words  dk  collo  firtula  pexdet  have  been  supplied  in  a  modern  charac- 
ter by  a  later  hand.  I  do  not  find  the  erasure  of  three  or  four  letters  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  Ribbcck,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  for  erasure  a  certain 
roughness  of  the  parchment  similar  to  that  which  is  observable  in  the  same  folio  in 
places  where  there  never  was  either  writing  or  erasure. 
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L' 


nently  musical  (Lucian,  9.  1.  3  :  o  Sc  noAu^ij/uoc  ra  re  aAAa,  kqi 
fxovaiKOQ  coti),  but  actually  represented  both  by  painters  and 
poets  as  playing  on  or  at  least  carrying  this  very  instrument,  as 
Theocr.  Idyll  11.  38  (Polyphemus,  of  himself)  : 

ffvpi<rZ*v  8*  us  ovtis  (iriffrafxai  «5«  Kvtckcoirwv. 

Philostr.  Icon.  CijcL  (of  Polyphemus)  :  icat  x\  ynv  avpty^9  m 
V7ro  /uaAqc>  Kai  arpt/jet.  tori  §'  avrut  noifitviKOv  aajia.  To  the 
rational  probability  is  to  be  added  the  matter  of  fact  that  the 
hemistich  is  found,  according  to  my  recollection — for  in  this  case 
I  did  not  take  written  memoranda — not  merely  in  all  the  second- 
class  codices  I  have  collated,  as  well  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Basel,  1586,  in  all  the  incunabula,  but  even  in  the  Palatine  MS., 
and,  according  to  Pierius  (see  Var.  Lect.,  above)  "  in  plerisque 
codicibus  antiquis,  praeterquam  in  uno  ubi  versus  hac  penthe- 
mimeri  clauditur :  solamenque  mali."  Having  recognized  the 
hemistich,  I  go  a  step  farther  and  find  in  it,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
fistula  suspended  from  the  shepherd's  neck,  a  much  better 

SOLA  VOLUPTA8  SOLAMENQUE  MAM  than  in  LANIGERAE  COMITAX- 

tur  oves  [Lucr.  5.  1405  (ed.  Laohm.) : 

**  et  vigilantibus  liinc  adcrant  solaria  somni, 
ducere  multimodis  voces  et  flectere  cantus, 
et  supra  calamos  unco  percurrere  labro  **], 

and  accordingly  take  the  structure  to  be,  not  lanigerae  comi- 

TANTUR  OVES,    EA  SOLA  VOLUPTAS    SOLAMENQUE   MALI,    but  LANI- 
GERAE  COMITANTUR    OVES.    PeXDET    1)E   COLLO    FISTULA,  EA   SOLA 

voluptas  solamenque  mali.  His  sheep  are  the  shepherd's 
care,  not  the  shepherd's  pleasure  and  solace.   Compare  Culex,  97: 

"  ta  lib  us  in  studiis  baculo  dum  nixus  a  prims 
pastor  agit  euros,  et  dum  non  arte  canora 
compacta  solitum  liHxlulatur  nrmttfinc  carmen, 
tendit  inevectus  radios  Hyperionis  ardor, 
lucidaque  aetherio  ponit  discrimina  mundo," 

where  the  shepherd's  sunny  cares  are  his  sheep,  always  sub  dio  ; 
Ids  pleasure  and  solace,  the  music  of  his  fistula.  How  much 
more  blind  Polyphemus's  care,  his  sheep  !  how  much  more  was 
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his  fistula  Polyphemus's  solace  !  His  sheep  having,  on  account 
of  his  loss  of  sight,  become  a  greater  care  to  him  than  ever,  Poly- 
phemus seeks  consolation  in  another  sense,  delights  his  ears  with 
the  music  of  his  fistula,  ea  sola  voluptas  solamexque  malt. 
It  is  with  song  (a)  the  husbandman's  wife  solaces  her  winter  toil 
at  the  loom,  Georg.  1.  293  : 

"  interea  longum  caxtu  sola t a  labor im 
nrguto  coniunx  percurrit  pectine  tolas.** 

It  is  with  song  (b)  Simulus  solaces  his  culinary  labours,  Moir- 
turn,  29 : 

.     .     .     ''  modo  rustica  carmina  cantat, 
agrestique  suum  solatur  voce  labor em ." 

It  is  with  song  (e)  Cycnus  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Phaethon,  Aen.  10.  189  : 

44  namque  ferunt,  luctu  Cycnum  Phaethontis  amati, 
populeas  inter  frondes  umbramque  sororum 
dum  canit,  et  maestum  Musa  solatur  amor  em, 
ranentem  molli  pluma  duxisse  scnectam : 
linquentem  terras,  et  sidera  voce  sequentem." 

It  is  with  his  lyre  (tf )  Orpheus  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Eurydice,  Oeorg.  U-  k$k  .* 

"  ipse  cava  solans  aegrum  tettudint  amort  m, 
te,  dulcis  coniunx,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 
te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebat ;  " 

and  Senec.  Here.  Oct.  1090  : 

"  tunc  sohmina  cant  thus 
ijiuiertHH,  flebilibus  modi? 
haec  Orpheus  cecinit  Getis." 

It  is  with  his  care-solacing  lyre  played  on  by  Achilles  (e)  Chiron 
soothes  and  charms  Thetis  in  his  sequestered  mountain  cave, 
Stat.  Achill.  1.  1SJ+ : 

"tunc  libare  dapes,  Bacchaeaque  munera  Chiron 
orat  [Thetin],  et  attonitam  vario  oblectamine  mulcens, 
elicit  extremo  chelyn,  et  tolantia  euros 
fila  movet,  leviterque  expertas  pollice  chordas 
dat  puero." 
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It  is  with  his  fistula  (,/")  Apollo,  in  the  service  of  Admetus, 
soothes  his  love  cares,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  680  : 

"  illud  erat  tempus,  quo  te  pastoria  pellis 
texit ;  onusque  fuit  dextrae  silvestris  oliva  ; 
altorius,  dispar  septenis  fistula  cannis  ; 
dumque  amor  est  curae,  dum  te  tvmjistula  muled, 
incustoditae  Pylios  momorantur  in  agros 
processisse  boves." 

It  is  with  his  fistula  (g)  this  very  Polyphemus  consoles  him- 
self for  the  disdain  of  Galatea,  Callim.  Epigr.  £9  : 

us  aya$*y  Uoku<prifj.os  avevparo  rav  draotdav, 
at  fiovffat  top  €po>ra  Karnrxvaivov'rit  ♦iAnrxc. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  11.1: 

ovZtv  tot  rov  *  poor  a  irt<f>vK€t  <f>ap/xaKov  aAAo, 
Nucia,  ovr  tyxpurrov,  *fxtv  Sokci,  ovr*  cTcncaarov, 
rj  rai  II  i  €  p  1 5  «  s . 


Ibid.  V8.  7  : 


11/ id.  vs.  13  : 


ovto)  yovv  patera  Hiarf  o  Kvickotty  o  wap'  afitv, 
wpxaios  Uo\v<pa/j.os,  ok%  riparo  ras  raXarciaf. 

o  5c  rav  TaXaruav  acioW 


•  • 


avros  €*"'  alovos  KartraKtro  <f>vKiot<r<ras 
«£  aovsy  tx^iffrov  *Xwy  vroKopliov  tAxos 
KvirptHos  €K  yucyaAas,  to  01  rprari  ira|c  ficKtfxvoy. 
aWa  to  <pap/*aKov*  cupc,  ftatfefo/icyos  6"  cki  irtrpas 
wfaKas  *s  tovtov  opwv  ac(8c  roiavra. 


A.nd  Ovid,  Met.  13.  780 : 


"  hue  ferus  ascendit  Cyclops,  mediusque  resedit. 
lanigerae  pecudes,  nullo  ducente,  secutae. 
cui  postqunm  pinus,  baculi  quae  praebuit  us  urn, 
ante  pedes  posita  est,  antennis  apta  ferendis  ; 
sumtaque  arundinibus  compacta  est  fistula  centum, 
senserunt  toti  pastoria  sihila  montes  ; 
senserunt  undae.1' 


*  Where  the  scholiast  refers  to  the  above  epigram  of  Callimaehus. 
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It  was  as  a  solace  for  his  disappointed  love  for  Syrinx  (h)  the 
fistula  itself  was  constructed  by  Pan,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  705  : 

"  Panaque,  quum  preneam  sibi  iam  Syringa  putaret, 
eorpore  pro  Nymph  ae  calamus  tenuisse  palustres  : 
dnmque  ibi  suspirat,  motos  in  arundine  ventos 
effeciaae  sonum  tenuem,  aimilcmque  qucrenti ; 
arte  nova,  vocwquc  deum  dulcedine  captum, 
*  hoc  mihi  concilium  tecum,*  dixisse,  *  mancbit.* 
atquo  ita  disparibus  calamis  corapagino  cerae 
inter  se  iunctis  ttomen  tenuisse  piteUae.^ 

And  as  a  solace  for  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  (i)  bucolio  song  was 
invented  by  Daphnis,  Aelian,  Varuie  Historiae,10.18:  BovkoXwv 
Se  Kara  rr\v  ^iKeXiav  o  Aa<j>vig.  qpaaOii  avrov  Nv^Kpij  fxia9  tcai 
vfii\il<T£  koXoi  ovti  kqi  vew  kqi  trpwrov  VTrqvijr?),  .  .  .  2t/p0?)jca£ 
Se  EirotifOE,  fxrjStfjiia  aXXq  irXrimaaai  avrov,  <at  eTn)TreiXi)cnvy  on 
irewpwfxevov  tarty  avrov  (TTeprjdrjvai  t»jc  o\pewg9  tav  wapafit}.  kqi 
u\qv  virep  rovrwv  pr\rpav  irpog  aXXqXot/?.  Xpovio  Se  varepov, 
(iaaiXewg  Ovyarpoc  tpaoQuor\Q  avrov,  oivwOetg  eXvoe  ti\v  o/lcoXo- 
ytavy  kqi  iirXrjaiatJE  rr\  Kopiy.  Ek  Se  tovtov  ra  fiovKoXaca  /ucX?) 
npwTov  ifadty,  gat  et\ev  vttoOb<tiv  to  iraOog  to  Kara  rot/? 
o<t>0aXfiov<;  qvtov  [Who  consoles,  or  ever  consoled  himself, 
for  anything,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  ?]  With  what,  except  their 
80n£.(%/)  are  birds  the  solace  of  the  country?  Ovid,  Fast.  1. 4£1  : 

'*  intactae  fueratis  area,  solatia  ruris, 

assuotum  ailvis,  innocuumque  genus." 

And  what  but  that  they  had  lost  their  solace  (k)  was  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Nymphs  and  Rivers  when  Orpheus  ceased  to  sing 
and  laid  aside  his  lyre  ?     Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  #,  Praef . : 

"  otia  8opitig  ageret  cum  cantibtu  Orpheus 
neglectumque  diu  seposuisset  ebur, 
lugebant  erepta  sibi  solatia  Nymphae, 

lugebant  dulces  flumina  mocsta  modos." 

Even  (I),  Horaoe's,  wine-loving  Horace's,  "laborum  dulce  leni- 
men,"  what  was  it  but  his  lyre  P  And  (fit),  what  but  song, 
and  dancing  to  his  cetra-tambourine,  the  recreation,  amusement, 
and  "  sacra  toluptas  "  of  the  rich,  rude,  and  warlike  Gallician  ? 
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Nil.  3.  345  : 

.     .     .     "  miait  dives  Gallicia  pubem, 
Uirbuia  nunc  patriis  ululantem  car  mm  a  Unguis, 
nunc  pedis  alterno  percusta  vrrbere  terra 
ad  numerum  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  eetras. 
haec  requies  ludusque  viris,  ea  saera  roluptas" 

where  the  last  three  words  so  almost  identical — not  merely  in 
meaning  but  in  rhythm,  position  in  the  verse,  position  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  even  in  individual  apices — with  the  ka 
sola  voluptas  of  our  text,  only  too  plainly  betray  the  parentage 
of  the  whole  verse  to  which  they  belong.  The  incunabula,  there- 
fore, and  older  editors  down  to  V.  Manutius,  were  perfectly  right 
both  in  recognizing  the  words  de  collo  fistula  pendet  as 
genuine,  and  in  punctuating  so  as  to  connect  them  with  sola- 
mexque  mali.  Their  error  consisted  in  not  connecting  them 
also  with  voluptas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  separating  them  from 
that  word  by  a  period  placed  between  it  and  solamekque  mali  ; 
the  effect  of  such  separation  being  on  the  one  hand  unnecessarily 
to  double  the  happiness  of  Polyphemus,  viz.,  by  conferring  on 
him,  already  in  possession  of  the  solamen  mali  of  his  fistula, 
the  voluptas  of  his  flock  of  sheep  also,  and  on  the  other  hand 
no  less  unnecessarily,  nay  even  more  unnecessarily,  to  render 
both  voluptas  and  solamen  as  miserable,  grammatically,  as 
two  words  could  well  be,  viz.,  by  the  forcible  rupture  of  their 
happy  marriage  bond  que.  Nor  was  La  Cerda  much  more 
fortunate  in  his  elucidation  of  the  passage ;  for,  although  clearly 
seeing  how  far  astray  were  the  editors  before  P.  Manutius,  in 
allowing  Polyphemus  both  the  voluptas  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
the  solamen  of  a  fistula,  and,  although  perfectly  aware  that 
Polyphemus's  voluptas  and  solamen  must  be  one  and  the 
same  thing,  not  two  different  things,  yet  he  was  guilty  of  the 
scarcely  less  grievous  mistake  that  that  one  both  voluptas  and 
solamen  of  Polyphemus  was  not  his  fistula,  but  his  sheep, 
«ould  not  imagine  what  business  he  had  with  a  fistula  at  all, 
and  would  gladly,  had  he  only  had  a  little  more  courage,  a 
little  less  respect  for  the  corpus  of  Virgil,  have  amputated  the 
obnoxious  limb,  and  forced  the  Cyclops  to  find  for  the  future 
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both  Lis  voluptas  and  solamen  in  his  flock  of  sheep — 4%  de 
collo  fistula  pexdet  .  .  .  libenter  adimerem,  nam  sententia 
clare  esse  videtur,  caeco  giganti  unam  tantum  colttptatem,  sola- 
tiumque  reliotum,  oves  videlicet."  Let  us  hope  that  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  so  respectful  both  towards  Polyphemus  and  Virgil  as  not 
to  disturb  either  in  their  lawful  possession  of  what  he  did  not 
approve  of  their  having,  has  had  some  means  of  learning  the 
fact  that  his  less  scrupulous,  more  daring,  successors  have  not 
hesitated  to  do  that  for  which  he  had  not  sufficient  nerve,  have 
followed  not  his  example  but  Paulus  Manutius's ;  that  the  hemi- 
stich has  vanished  from  the  Aeneid,  and  that  Polyphemus  at 
present  delights  himself  and  solaces  his  loss  of  sight,  and  will, 
probably,  for  many  years  to  come  delight  himself  and  solace 
his  loss  of  sight,  not  with  an  object  of  a  different  sense — God 
forbid  !  but  with  an  object  of  the  very  sense  which  he  has  lost, 
and  the  reflexion  of  Servius,  "  how  very  well  the  blind  man  is 
-off,  who  is  only  blind  and  not  poor  also":  "magnum  caecitatis 
^solatium  est  habere  rem  videntis." 


662. 


POSTQUAM   ALTOS  TETIGIT  Fl.UCTL'S  ET  AD  AEQIORA  VENIT 


POSTQUAM  ALTOS  TETIGIT  FLUCTUS,    theme  ;    AD  AEQLOKA  VENIT, 

variation. 

Tetigit,  not  literal ;  not  actually  touched  ox  felt  the  sea,  but 
figurative :  reached^  arrived  at  it.  Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gihl. 
bl9  (of  the  army  of  Stilicho) : 

"  utjlttctus  tetigere  maris,  tunc  acrior  arsit 
impetus,   arripiunt  naves,  ipsique  ruclentes 
i'.\pc<  limit." 
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Id.  Epith.  \Pallad.  et  Celei-.  116  : 

il  ut  tnalami  tet'ujerc  fores,  turn  vere  rubentes 
dcsuper  ihvertunt  calathos,"  &c. 

In  like  manner  we  say  in  English,  touched  land,  touched  port, 
touched  at  such  a  place. 


670-671. 

VERUM  UBI  NULLA  DATUR  DEXTRA  AFFECTARE  POTEST  AS 
NEC  POTIS  10NIOS  FLUCTUS  AEQUARE  SEQUENDO 


Dextra  affectare. — "  Dextra  contingero  navem,"  Heyne, 
Wagner,  Forbiger. 

4i  Abcr  du  koine  gewalt,  mit  di»r  hand  zu  erstreben  verliehn  wird  '* 

(Voss). 

"Dextram  iuiicere,"  (xesner — an  interpretation  to  which  Servius 
has  recorded  his  unanswered  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unanswer- 
able, objection,  "  si  dextra  legeris,  ut  sit  dextra  affectare 
contingent  caret  exemplo;"  an  unanswerable  objection,  I  say, 
the  meaning  of  to  touch  or  reach  with  the  hand,  or  lay  hands 
on,  being  so  wholly  remote  from  affectare  that  affectare  is 
actually  joined  with  tangere  by  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  2.  39  : 

44  non  ego  sideivu*  ujfirfo  tamjvn-  sodes." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  dextram  affectare  affords  no 
manner  of  sense  at  all.  AVe  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  abide 
by  dextra,  nor  need  we  regret  that  we  are,  for  no  sense  can  be 
better  than  that  afforded  by  the  two  words  each  taken  in  its 
most  ordinary  acceptation,  viz.,  dextra,  in  the  sense  of  right 
hand,  and  affectare,  in  the  sense  of  pretend  to  court  or  make 
lore  to,  ft'!/  to  gain,  or  win,  try  to  get  at,  aucupari.    The  Cyclops, 
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if  he  had  been  able  to  come  up  to  the  vessels,  would  have  pre- 
tended to  them,  made  love  to  them  (courted  them),  dextra,  hy 
force;  would  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  stay,  would 
have  tried  to  stop  their  flight ;  but  not  being  able  to  come  up 
to  them,  and  try  to  detain  them  by  force,  vented  his  disappoint- 
ment in  a  great  shout, 

CLAMORBM  IMMEN8UM  TOLLIT  QUO  FONTUS  ET  OMNES 
INTREMUEBE  UNDAE. 

Compare,  (1),  Sail.  Bell.  Iugurth.  70 :  "  civitates  quae  ab  se 
defecerant,  formidine,  aut  ostentando  praemia,  affect  a  re."     As 
Jugurtha  "  affectare,"  courted,  tried  to  win  back  to  him  the 
revolted  states,  "  formidine,"  by  fear,  so  the  Cyclops  would,  if 
he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  sea,  have  courted  back,  tried 
to  win  back,  the  fugitive  Trojans,  dextra,  by  force :  and  such 
exactly  is  the  explanation  given  by  Cortius  of  "  affectare "  in 
this  very  passage  of  Sallust,  viz.,  "  quaerere  ut  afficiamus,  ut 
xiostra   faciamus."      In  which    explanation   Cortius  is  right, 
»ffectare  always  signifying  the  preliminary  steps,  the  pre-' 
tension   to  the   act,   not  the  act  itself,  and  Paulus  Diaconus 
{Exc&%ptd)  erring  as  much  in  limiting  its  meaning  to  the  mere 
desire  ("  affectare)  estpronum  animum  ad  faciendum  habere" 
«s   Servius,   and  the   successors  of  Servius,  in   embracing  in 
its  signification  the  act  itself.     It  is  neither  as  cherishing  the 
desire  to  gain,  nor  as  actually  gaining,  but  as  attempting  to 
j^ain,  as  pretending  to  gain,  as  taking  the  first  steps  to  gain, 
*the  revolted  states,  that  Jugurtha  is  described  by  Sallust ;  and 
it  is  neither  as  without  the  power  of  desiring  to  stop,  nor  as 
^without  the  power  of  stopping,  but  as  without  the  power  of  tak- 
ing the  first  steps  to  stop,  of  making  pretensions  to  stop,  the 
flight  of  the  Trojans,  that  Polyphemus  is  represented  by  Virgil. 
Compare  also,  (£),  Liv.  1.  46:  "neque  ea  res  Tarquinio  spem 
offeclandi  regni  niinuit."     (8),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  152 : 

"  afftctasse  ferunt  regnum  caclestc  Gigantes." 

(4),  Veil.  Paterc.  Ilistor.  B.  2.  39  (cura  Ruhnk.  et  Kraus.)  : 
"  Gallias  primum  Domitio  Fabioque,  nepoti  Paulli,  qui  Allo- 
brogicus  vocntus  est,  intratas  cum  excreitu  magna  mox  clade 


\ 
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nostra;  saepe  et  affectarimm  et  omisimus."  In  all  which 
places  affectare  is,  as  in  our  text,  pretend  to,  try  to  get, 
ambire,  aucupari.  And  see  finally,  (ft),  Balbo,  Vita  di 
Dante,  cap.  1 :  "  ma  capitani  e  podesta,  d'origine  imperiale  o 
comunale,  di  schiatte  antiche  o  nuove,  straniere  o  Italiane,  tutti 
quando  potevano,  e  fin  che  potevano,  affettarono  la  suprema 
potenza,"  where  the  affettare  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
potere,  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  affectare  on  the  posse. 

Dextra,  by  force,  with  fighting,  as  9.  320  :  "  audenduni 
dextra;"  9.806: 

44  ergo  ncc  clipeo  iuvonis  subsistcre  tantum 
noc  dextra  valet;" 

12.  644  :  u  ((extra  nee  Drancis  dicta  refellam;"  where  "  dextra" 
is  joined  with  "  audendum,"  "  subsistere,"  and  "  refellam/ ' 
respectively,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
our  text  with  affectare. 

Aequark  skquexdo. — On  reaching  the  beach  and  going  out 
into  the  water,  Polyphemus  finds,  first,  that  he  cannot  pretend 
to  seize  the  ships  (nulla  datur  dextra  affectare  potestas), 
for  they  are  already  off  on  their  way,  clear  of  the  land ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  has  no  chance  of  overtaking  them,  for  they 
are  going  faster  than  he  can  follow  : 

NK<"  1'OTIS  IOMOS  FH'ITVS  AEQVAKE  SEQl  KXlM), 

"  is  not  able  to  equal  with  following  ;  "  i.  e.,  (o  follow  with  equal 
speed ;  therefore  "is  left  behind."  Compare  Q.Curt.  4. 1:  "pauci 
regem  sequebantur  :  nam  nee  eodem  omnes  fugam  intenderant, 
vt  deficientibus  equis  cursunt  eorum,  quos  rex  subinde  mutabat, 
ftequare  non  poterant"  ["  were  not  able  to  go  as  fast  as,  keep  pace 
withy  keep  tip  with;"  therefore  "were  left  behind  by"].  Sil. 
15.  574  (the  soldiers  exhorting  each  other  to  keep  up  with  their 
leader,  to  go  as  fast  as  their  leaders) : 

.     .     .     "  4  age,  perge,  salutem 
Ausoniac  ancipites  Superi,  et,  stct  Roma  cadatnc, 
in  pedibus  posucrv  tuis,'  clamant  que,  ruuntque. 
hortandi  genu*  acor  linnet  praeeedere  ductor : 
ilium  augrnt  cnrs'i*  annisi  acqiiarc  seqi<eiifloy 
atquc  indeie^i  nocU'iiiquc  dieniquc  fcnintui"." 
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And  Stat.  Theb.  6.  I±32  :  "  quern  Thessalus  aequat  eundo"  ["  goes 
with  the  same  speed  as,  as  fast  as"]. 

Exactly  similar  to  a equ a  re  sequendo,  to  equal  with  follow- 
ing (i.  e.,  to  follow  icith  equal  speed)  is  "aequare  durando,"  to 
equal  with  lasting,  i.  e.,  to  last  as  long  as,  Claud.  Phoen.  11 : 

.     .     .     "  stellas  qui  vividua  aequat 
durando;" 

and  "  aequare  eanendo,"  to  equal  with  singing,  to  sing  so  that  the 
song  shall  be  equal  to  the  subject,  Stat.  Silv.  5.  3.  10 : 

"  ille  ego,  magnanimum  qui  facta  attollere  regum 
ibam  altum  spirans,  Martemque  asquan  eanendo " 

[equal  the  battle  with  the  song,  make  the  song  equal  to  the 
battle,  sing  up  to  the  battle,  up  to  the  level  of  the  battle]. 
Compare  also  JEclog.  5.  9  :  "  superare  eanendo "  [to  conquer 
"with  singing,  i.  e.,  to  sing  better  than] ;  also  Aen.  11.  160  : 
"vinoere  vivendo"  [to  live  longer  than,  to  outlive].  Should 
the  objection  be  urged  that,  Polyphemus  being  already  be- 
hind, it  would  have  little  availed  him  to  go  only  as  fast  as  the 
waves  which  were  carrying  away  the  vessels  whioh  were  be- 
fore, and  that  in  order  to  have  reached  those  vessels  dextra 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  go  even  faster  than 
they,  I  reply  that  Virgil,  like  other  good  writers,  was  little 
solioitous  about  such  minutiae,  and,  having  informed  his  readers 
that  the  Cyclops  was  not  able  to  go  as  fast  as  the  ships,  felt  that 
he  had  said  enough. 


HENRY,  AENEIDZA,  VOL.  II.  36 
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676-686. 

EXC1TUM — RETRO 

VJR.  LECT.  (vv.  684-686). 

cox  ira— retro  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Wagn.  {Led. 
Virg.,  ed.  1861).  Verso  686  is  placed  between  verses  684  and  685  by 
Ribbeck.     Certum — rstro  is  stigmatized  by  Brunck. 


\_pUiwt.']  CONTRA  1UKSA  MONENT  HELENI,  SCYLLAM  ATQl'E  CHARYBDIM, 

INTER  ITRAMQUE  VIAM,  LETI  DISCRIMINE  PARVO, 
NI  TENEANT  CURSUS  J    CERTVM  EST  DARE  LXNTBA  RETRO. 

Ill  Kappes  (Eos,  p.  621). 

[pMicf]  CONTRA,  IUS8A  MONENT  HELENI,  SCYLLAM,  ATQl'B  CHAKYBDIX 

INTER  UTllAMQl'E  VIAM,  LETI  DISCRIMINE  PARVO, 
NI  TENEANT  CURSUS  .'    CERTUM  EHT  DARE  LINTEA  RETRO. 

Ill  P.  Manut. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  684). 

moxext  I  Med.,  Pal.  (MONEnT,  the  x  in  different  ink).  II  U,  cod. 
Canon.  (Butler).  HI  Prob.  (Inst.  Gram.) ;  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 
1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil.;  Bask.;  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pott.; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Kibb. 

no  vent  I  Vat.  ;  4*  Vetera  (xuaedain  cxemplaria  cum  Mediceo  movkxt 
legunt,"  Pierius.     II  !;. 

MOUEXTQUE  II  -A.  

VAX.  LEVT. 
mylla  atuue  ciiarybdis  I   Vat.    Ill  Ribbeck. 

MTLI.AE  ATUUE  CIIARYBDIS  II  V.7. 

SCYLLAM  ATUUE  CHARYBDIM  I  Pal.  (SCYLLAmATQ  •  CHARYBDIX), 
Med.  II  H.  IH  Princ. ;  Mil.  1475  ;  Pierius;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Philip^  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Pottier ;  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 
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YAM.  LBCT.  (vs.  686). 
leti  I  Vat.  (LoETI,  the  o  modern),  Rom.,  Pal.    EE  -&-.    IH  Haupt. 
laeti  I  Med.    II  vv. 
LOin  H  tV.  _ 

TAR.  LECT.  (vs.  686). 
3TB  I  PaL  (NEC,  with  a  horizontal  stroke  of  obliteration  through  the  C). 

n  a- 

ah  n  a. 

xi -I  Fat.,  itom.  (NI  originally,  bat  altered  into  NE  by  the  same  hand 
which  has  inserted  the  points  after  each  word  in  this  part  of  the  Bom. 
MS.,  and  which  in  the  very  next  line  has  inserted  a  point  even  between 
the  DIS  and  the  CRIMINE,  and  altered  INTER  into  ENTER),  Med. 
II  -H.  HI  Donat.  (ad  Ter.  Eun.  3.  3) ;  Serv. ;  Princ. ;  Ven.  1471, 
1472,  1475 ;  Milan,  1475 ;  Bresc.  ;  P.  Manut  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heine. 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Eibbeck. 


Excitum. — Not  merely  morally  excited,  or  in  a  state  of  mental 
excitation,  but  physically,  up  and  in  motion,  as  Liv.  42.  11  (ed. 
Walker) :  "  Bastarnarum  gentem  excitam  sedibus  suis."  Id. 
7.  7 :  "  omne  Hernicum  nomen,  omnia  militaris  aetas  cx- 
citur." 

Quales  cum  vertice  celso,  &c.  (vs.  679). — It  has  been 
suggested  by  Conington  that,  because  cum  must  be  considered 
as  the  conjunction,  vertice  celso  must  mean  "  not  the  tall 
tops  of  the  trees,  but  the  high  mountain  on  which  they  stand — 
a  more  striking  picture." '  I  adhere  to  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion, (1),  because  the  oaks  and  cypresses  are  sufficiently  high  for 
the  purposes  of  the  comparison  without  being  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  a  position,  besides,  which  by  removing  the  trees  to  so 
great  a  distance  would  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
apparent  height  and  importance  of  the  object  with  which  the 
height  of  the  Cyclops  is  compared ;  (V),  because,  where  the  size 
of  Aeneas  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Apennine,  a  vertex 
or  summit  is  assigned  to  the  mountain,  12.  701 : 

30* 
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~"  quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse  corusciif 
cum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetquo  nivali 
vertice  se  attollens  pater  Appenninus  ad  auras/* 

after  the  model  of  which  passage  our  text  may  be  thus  com- 
pleted: QUALES  CUM  attolletltC8  80  VERTICE  CELSO  AERIAE  QUERCUS 

.  .  .  constiterunt,  &c.  And  (8),  because  the  tall  vertices  of 
the  oaks  and  cypresses,  like  the  tall  vertex  of  the  Apennines, 
serves  to  present  in  the  one  case  the  trees,  in  the  other  case  the 
mountain,  under  an  aspect  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
persons  with  which  they  are  compared ;  and  this  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  very  term  vertex  itself  is  so  frequently  applied 
(see  2.  682  ;  6.  780 ;  7.  784)  to  the  head  of  a  man. 

Aeriae  (vs.  680),  lofty  (qu.  luftig!\  as  Lucr. 3. 1057:  "  aerius 
sol." 

Ai/ta  (vs.  681),  not  tall,  but  dignified,  august.  See  Bern,  on 
6.9. 


692-708. 

S1CANIO— ACTUS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  092). 

s [can io  I  Horn.,  Pal.  (CANIO,  the  commencement  of  word  being  torn 
off),  Med.,  Ver.  II  \\.  IH  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne;  Brnnck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Uaupt;  Eibbeck. 

DAttCONico  III  Scybold,  Programma,  BuohWeiler,  1783  (in  the  University 
Library  of  Jena) :  "  Der  meerbusen  vor  dem  die  insel  liegt  heisst  9tnus 
Dasconicus.      Sollte  also  nicht  vielleicht  gelescn  werdon  dasconico 

PKAJBTENTA  SISU  !"  " 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  702). 

1M31A518— dicta  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  111  Wagn.  (Lect. 
Virg.  and  ed.  1861). 
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[punet.,  etc.] 

gkla  flutii  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Ver.  II  \.  HI  Bresc.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D. 
Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Hevne  ;  Branck ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861 ; 
in  the  latter  the  whole  verse  between  brackets) ;  Yoss  ("  ulmakls 
vlvyii  gehort  zusammen") ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribbeck. 

QZLk  •  fluyii  I  Med.    Ill  N.  Heins. ;  Wakefield. 

fltjtio  ill  Porson. 

osLA  a  plutio  III  Supfle. 

okla  flvtio  a  HI  Martinus,  in  Diurn.  Schol.  Darmstadt,  1826. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  708). 

actus  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praeat.) ; 
Lad. 

actis  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (Ribb.)  Ill  Seryins  (cod.  Dresd.  Servii  does  not  oon- 
tain  the  passage) ;  Yoss ;  Ribb. 


Ore,  arethusa,  tuo  siculis  coxfuxditur  uxdis. — In  order  to 
understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Are- 
thusa is  not  a  river  but  a  spring,  sorgente,  or  welling  fountain, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  so  near  the  sea  that,  if  it  were  not 
protected  by  an  embankment,  it  would  be  entirely  covered  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  See  not  only  the  ancient  geographers  and 
modern  travellers,  but  Cicero  in  Verrem,  3.  53  (ed.  Ernesti)  : 
"  qui  fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  lapidum  a 
mari  disiunotus  esset."     Hence  Virgil's  expression— qui  nunc 

SICULIS    UNDIS    COXFUXDITUR    ORE    TUO,    ARETHUSA :  passes  OUt 

through  thy  fountain,  Arethusa,  and  immediately  mixes  with  the 
sea. 

Ore,  arethusa,  tuo. — Not  through  thy  fountain,  0  river 
Arethusa,  but  through  thy  fountain,  0  nymph  Arethusa,  i.  e., 
through  the  fountain  Arethusa.     Compare  Aen.  1.  250  : 

"  untie  per  ora  novom  magno  cum  murraure  montis 
it  mnrr  prornptum," 
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where  see  Bern.     Alfieri  seems  wholly  to  have  misunderstood 
the  passage : 

.     .    .     "  sgorgando  l'onda  E16a 
nel  seno  stesso,  ove  tua  Sicul'  onda 
sporgi,  Arctusa,  tun." 

There  having  been  several  fountains  dedicated  to  the  nymph 
Arethusa,  and  it  being  known  concerning  two  of  them  that  they 
were  littoral,  viz.,  the  Sicilian  fountain  and  that  other  inEuboea 
concerning  wliich  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Aul.  170  (ed.  Musgr.)  in- 
forms us  that  the  city  of  Chalcis  was  nurse  of  its  littoral  waters — 

XakKiSa  toXiv  cpav  wpo\iirov<r9 
o7x*oA«v  vZaruv  rpoQov, 
ras  K\*ivas  ApiOowfas — 

it  becomes  probable  that  all  littoral  springs  at  least,  if  not  all 
springs,  were  under  the  patronage  of  this  goddess. 

Immanisque  gela  fluvii  cognomine  dicta. — The  town  of 
Gela,  called,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  towns  situated  on 
rivers,  after  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Compare  Claudian, 
of  the  Nar,  which  gives  its  name  to  Narnia  (Sext.  Cans.  Honor. 
517) : 

"  non  procul  amnis  abeet,  urbi  qui  nominis  (if tutor 
ilice  sub "     .     .    • 

and  even  of  this  very  Gela  itself  [Rajrt.  Pros.  57) : 

"  quae  fontes,  Crinise,  tuos,  et  eaxa  rotantem 
Pantagiam,  notnenque  Gelan  qui praebn'U  urbi 
concelebrant ; " 

and  compare  Sil.  14.  218:  "venit,  ab  amne  trahens  nomen, 
Gela." 

Immanis  belongs  to  fluvii,  and  means  rushing  wildly  and 
violently  into  the  sea,  and  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  vessel*  ;  in  the 
language  of  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  same  river,  "  verticibus  non 
adeundi,"  Fast.  A.  U70  : 

"  ct  te,  vorticibus  non  adeundo  Gela/' 

The  character  thus  ascribed  by  the  two  poets  to  the  Gela  con- 
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treats  with  that  ascribed  by  Silius,  14.  229,  in  his  acoount  of 

_  • 

the  same  parts,  to  the  Hipparis  and  the  river  on  which  stood 
the  town  of  Fantagia  : 

"  qui  fonte*,  vage  Chrysa,  tuos,  et  pauperis  alvei 
Ilipparin,  ac  facilom  superari  gtirgite  parco 
Pantagiam,  rapidique  colunt  vada  flava  Symaethi." 

• 

Immani8  is  no  so  very  extraordinary  or  out-of-the-way  epithet 
to  be  applied  to  the  insignificant  Gela,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applied 
by  Ammian,  28.  2,  to  the  Neckar,  a  river  of  no  more  than  fifth 
or  sixth  magnitude :  "  denique  cum  reputaret  munimentum 
celsum  et  tutum,  quod  ipse  a  primis  fundarat  auspiciis,  prae- 
terlabente  Nicro  nomine  fluvio,  paullatim  subverti  posse  unda- 
rum  pulsu  immani,  meatum  ipsum  aliorsum  vertere  cogitavit." 
The  term  is  applied  by  Ovid  to  the  Achelous  swollen  with  a 
flood,  3fpf.  8.  582  (Achelous  himself  speaking) : 

"  intnmui,  quantusquo  feror,  cum  plurimua  unquam, 
tantus  eram ;  pariterque  animis  immams  et  undis, 
a  silvis  pilvas,  ot  ab  arvis  arva  revelli/ 


ii  «* 


AgREGAS,  MAGNANIMUM   QUONDAM    GENERATOR   EQUORUM. 

We  find  Sicilian  horses  even  in  Attica,  Soph.  Oerf.  Col.  311 
(Antigone  speaking  of  Ismene) : 


ywcuj£  op* 


trrtixovffay  rffivv  a<r<rov,  Airvaias  €Wi 

Magnanimum. — This  wordjseems  here  to  be  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  ayqiwp,  an  epithet  applied  not  only  to  horses, 
as  Find.  01.  9. 35,  ayavopoq  mvov,  but  to  other  animals,  as  Horn. 
U.  2U.  U2  :  oar' . .  .  Accav  8'  a>c  •  •  •  oar'  tirti  apy  ptyaXt)  re  /3tt|  icai 
ayqvopi  Ovfiw  ei£ag.  Our  epithet  blood  and  high-blooded  as 
applied  to  horses  differs  from  magnanimus,  inasmuch  as 
while  it  expresses  the  quality  of  magnanimity  it  assigns  that 
quality  specially  and  primarily  to  the  blood,  and  so  secondarily 
to  the  breed  or  race,  and  this  so  muoh  so  that  high-bred  and 
high-blooded  are  synonymous.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  in  what 
precise  sense  Ovid's  epithet  ofnobilisistobe  understood, 
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whether  as  meaning  famous,  renowned,  or  high-bred,  noble- 
blooded  ;  it  is,  however,  most  probable  in  the  latter — Met. 
8.  690 : 

"  nobilittmquc  greges  cuetos  servabat  equarum." 

Compare  Hor.  Od.  £.  £.  29 : 

"est  in'iuvencis,  est  in  equis,  pat  rum 
virtu*." 


715-718. 

HINC  MK  DIGRESSUM  VESTR18  DEI7S  APPUL1T  ORIS 
SIC  PATER  AENEAS  INTENTIS  OMNIBUS  UNUS 
FATA  RENARRABAT  DIVUM  CURSUSQUE  DOCEBAT 
CONTICUIT  TANDEM  FACTOQUE  HIC  FINE  QUIEVIT 


HlNC   ME    DIORESSUM   VESTRIS    DEUS   APPULIT  ORIS. — Not  to  be 

understood  as  complimentary  to  Dido,  or  as  Aeneas's  praise  of 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  good  providenoe  which  had  brought 
him  to  a  place  where  he  was  so  well  treated,  but  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ordinary  religious  sentiment  that  whatever  happens 
to  us,  whether  good  or  ill,  especially  whatever  happens  to  us 
independently  of  our  own  will  and  guidance,  happens  to  us  by 
the  will  and  agency  of  God.  Any  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  will  disappear  on  a  comparison  of  Od. 
6.  172,  where  Ulysses  having  said  to  Nausicaa  in  the  words 
of  Aeneas  vw  £'  tvdaSt  icaj3/3aAc  Saifiwv  adds  that  the  Satfiwv 
might  have  done  it  with  an  evil  intention  : 

0<pp     fTI  trOJ  KflU  TTJ&€  Wa$Ot  KOKOV'    OV  J  Op  0100 

*-awc<T0''  aU'  cti  iroAAa  0coi  TcAov<ri  rapoiBcy. 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  621  (Aeneas  to  Anna) : 

"  at  tu,  sen  ratio  te  noHtris  oppuUt  oris, 

*ive  drtMj  regni  coramoda  carpe  mei" 
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["whether  you  came  hither  intentionally  and  of  your  own 
choice,  or  unintentionally  and  by  the  inscrutable  providence  of 
God"].  Aeneas's  vestris  deus  appulit  oris  is  thus  not  some 
god  in  his  goodness  sent  me  here,  but  be  it  for  good  or  be  it  for  ill, 
here  I  am  by  the  will  of  Qod,  and  corresponds  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  Homer's  Scoc  S'  mXctfro  /3ovXif.  Compare  the  same 
Aeneas's  very  similar  oonfession  of  faith  in  an  overruling  provi- 
dence, 1.  203 :  "  dabit  deus  his  quoque  finem."  And  the  similar 
devotion  and  resignation  with  which  Ulysses  at  the  court  of 
Aloinous  winds  up  the  history  of  his  adventures,  Horn.  Od. 
It.  W : 

svBsv  8*  crrtifiap  ftpo/iyy'  Zucarri  5c  /is  mmri 
yj)<ror  ss  Qyvyiti?  TcXourav  0eoi,  cpffa  KaXv^w 
you  a  tvwKoKOfios,  Ssini  Bsos,  av8iyc(rcra. 

Also  Aen.  3.  337  : 

"  sed  tibi  qui  cursum  venti,  quae  fata  dedere  ? 
aut  quianam  ignarum  uostris  deus  appulit  oris  ?  " 

Yal.  Flacc.  4.  483 : 

.     .     .     "  nec  casus,  ab  alto 
ipse  volens  nostris  sed  vos  deus  appulit  oris" 

(in  both  which  plaoes,  and  especially  in  the  former  of  them, 
we  have  the  words  of  our  text  repeated).  And  Apoll.  Rhod. 
2. 146 : 

$pa(*00'  orri  K*y  t\<ti*  aya\Ktirj<riy  c/>f£ar, 
cnrooy  HpaK\jja  Bsos  km  Htvpo  KOfiiaffsy. 

Aeneas's  termination  of  his  narrative  without  any  mention  of 
his  last  and  crowning  adventure,  the  shipwreck,  comes  rather 
suddenly  on  the  reader,  and  must  not  a  little  have  astonished 
his  Carthaginian  audience,  it  being  precisely  the  shipwreck 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  there  that  night  to  address 
them.  Sudden,  however,  and  unexpected  as  is  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  and  lame  and  fragmentary  as  is  his  story,  the 
plan  of  the  poem  made  the  omission,  which  is  the  cause  of  both, 
necessary.  The  readers  of  the  Aeneid  having  already  assisted 
at  the  shipwreck  could  not  well  have  been  asked  to  stand  by 
again  during  the  re-enaction  of  the  same  scene  in  extenso,  or  to 
regard  otherwise  than  as  mere  repetition  and  supererogation 
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even  such  short  summary  of  it  as  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Carthaginian  audience.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
by  what  means  a  defeot  which  so  takes  from  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  poem  could  have  been  obviated.  Not  by  commencing 
the  poem  with  Dido's  feast,  and  allowing  both  Dido  and  the 
reader  to  hear  together,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  shipwreck  from 
the  mouth  of  Aeneas.  Such  arrangement  had  necessitated  the 
omission,  not  alone  from  Aejieas's  narrative  but  from  the  poem, 
of  the  whole  supernatural  machinery  of  the  storm :  Aeolus,  the 
Aeolian  oave  and  "  arx,"  the  interview  between  Aeolus  and 
Juno,  and  the  calming  of  the  waves  and  deliverance  of  the 
vessels  by  Neptune  and  Cymothoe,  of  none  offc which  particu- 
lars— and  they  arc  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  poem 
— could  Aeneas  have  had  any  knowledge.  Neither  would  it 
have  answered  to  defer  the  storm  until  after  the  departure  of 
Aeneas  from  Africa.  The  poem  would  then  have  suffered  the 
still  greater  loss  of  the  picturesque  meeting  of  the  shipwrecked 
hero  and  his  mother  in  the  wild  near  Carthage,  and  of  Dido's 
disinterested  and  generous  hospitality.  The  total  omission  of 
the  storm  and  shipwreck  from  the  narrative  of  Aeneas,  strange 
as  that  omission  appears,  is  a  less  evil  than  either  alternative. 

Renarrabat. — "Aut  re  vacat,  ut  (4.  116)  'oonfieri  possit,' 
aut  apparet  Aenean  ante  de  suis  casibus  cum  Didone  confuse 
locutum,  et  ideo  hie  addidit  renarrabat,  quod  notat  in  primo 
(757) :  '  imo  age  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis/  "  Ser- 
vius ;  of  which  two  interpretations  La  Cerda  gives  his  adhesion 
to  the  latter  ("iterum  narrabat"),  Thiel  to  the  former  ("  Rk- 
narrabat fiir  narrabat,  welche  zusammensetzung  Virgil  bei 
verbis  liebt")  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  compound 
verb  is  here  used  instead  of  the  simple,  (1),  according  to  the 
general  principle  that  a  compound  verb  is  stronger  and  more 
dignified  than  its  simple,  as  for  instance  refringo  stronger 
and  more  dignified  than  frango,  rescindo  than  scindo,  re- 
vello  than  vello,  refugio  than  fugio,  relinquo  than  lin- 
quo.  (*),  because  in  the  particular  instance  the  simple  verb  was 
peculiarly  ill  calculated  to  confer  dignity,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
generally  used  in  familiar  conversation  and  writing  in  the  sense 
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of  aio,  dioo,  loquor,  as  Cic.  ad  Att.  15.  16:  "Narro  tibi, 
haeo  loca  venusta  sunt,  abdita  oerte."  Id.  ib.  2. 11 :  "Narro  tibi, 
plane  relegatus  videor,  postquam  in  Formiano  sum."  And  (3), 
because  narro  in  composition  with  re  acquiring  not  the  itera- 
tive, as  supposed  by  Servius,  La  Cerda,  and  others,  but  the  retro- 
spective force  (compare  Stat.  Theb.  8.  A00  : 

.    .     .     ,c  ipse  alta  aeductus  mente  renttrrat 
principia  irarum ; " 

and  Id.  ib.  12.  390  : 

"  mutuaque  exorsae  ThebesArgosque  renarrant") 

was  oapable  of  indicating  with  greater  distinctness  and  certainty 
that  the  fates  spoken  of  were  not  future  fates  which  were  yet  to 
be  fulfilled,  but  fates  already  past  and  actually  accomplished. 
This  retrospective  force  of  the  particle  re  is  found,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  in  a  great  many  verbs  in  which  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  philologists :  ex.  gr.9  "  ad  poenas  re- 
poscent,"  Aen.  2. 139,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  previously  com- 
mitted crime ;  "  nferunt  thalamo  stratisque  reponunt,"  Aen. 
U.  892  (with  a  retrospect  to  "  suscipiunt  famulae"),  render  up, 
give  up,  what  they  had  received.  So  also :  "  tu  pias  laetis  animas 
rqponis  sedibus,"  Hor.  Od.  1. 10. 17,  with  a  retrospect  to  his  hav- 
ing reoeived  the  soulS  in  charge.  "  Finibus  Atticis  nddas  incolu- 
mem,"  Hor.  Od.  1.  3.  6,  also  with  a  retrospect  to  the  charge  it 
had  received.  "  Vox  raidita  fertur  ad  aures,"  Aen.  8.  UO,  with 
a  retrospect  to  the  investigations  of  Aeneas.  "  ifcdduntur  Salio 
honores,"  Aen.  5.  SJfi,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  honours  having 
been  merited  and  duly  earned  by  Salius,  &c,  &c. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  renarro  is  the  Italian  ridico,  as  Metast. 
Cantat.  "  H  Sogno  " : 

"  qual  io  divenni  allora, 
quel  che  allora  io  pensai,  cid  che  allor  dissi, 
ridir  non  so/'     .     .     • 

Tasso,  Oerm.  Lib.  1.86: 

.     .     .     "eh*  ioridica 
di  quel  campo  ogni  duco,  ed  ogni  schiera." 
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Dante,  Inferno,  1,10: 

"  io  non  so  ben  ridir  com*  i'  v'  entrai.M 

Id.  Farad.  l.U: 

"  nel  ciel  che  piu  della  sua  luce  prende, 
fui  io,  e  vidi  cose  che  ridire 
ne  sa,  ne  pud  qual  di  lassd  discende." 

Compare  also  the  English  relate,  and  see  Rem.  on  "  reposoit," 
10.  374. 

Quievit  is  not  "narrare  desiit"  (Wagner),  because  so  un- 
derstood it  were  (as  correctly  observed  by  Wunderlioh)  a  mere 
tautology  of  conticuit  ;  neither  is  it  (as  Burmamrand  Wunder- 
lioh, endeavouring  to  avoid  the  tautology,  have  interpreted  it) 
"  somno  se  tradidit,"  because  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  so 
skilled  a  master  of  the  poetic  art  would  have  called  upon  his 
reader  to  imagine  the  breaking-up  of  this  great  entertainment, 
and  the  departure  of  the  guests  and  of  Aeneas  himself,  as  hav- 
ing taken  plaoe  in  the  narrow  interval,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, in  the  no  interval,  between  the  words  facto  hic  fine 
and  quievit,  when  he  had  close  at  hand  (soiz.  in  the  space 
between  the  two  books,  or,  as  it  were,  in  the  pause  between  the 
two  acts  of  his  drama)  the  exactly  suitable  place  and  opportunity 
for  such  ellipsis.  I  reject,  therefore,  both  interpretations,  and 
understand  quievit  in  its  strictly  literal  sense  of  becoming  quiet 
or  still.  Conticuit,  he  whisted  or  became  silent ;  factoque  hic 
fixe,  and  having  here  brought  his  narrative  to  a  close,  quievit, 
became  still,  i.  e.,  rested.  In  the  passage  so  understood  there  is 
not  only  no  tautology,  but  each  of  the  three  expressions  of  which 
it  consists  has  its  own  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning,  conti- 
cuit signifying  his  becoming  silent,  facto  fine  the  conclusion 
of  his  narration,  quievit  the  cessation  of  his  action.  See  («), 
Stat.  Theb.  I*.  WU  : 

.     .     .     "  sic  fata  gelatis 
vultibus,  et  Baccho  iam  demigrante,  quievit  " 

where  the  words  "  gelatis  vultibus"  and  "  Baccho  demigrante  " 
sufficiently  show  that  "  quievit"  means  rested  not  merely  from 
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speaking,  but  from  energetic  action.  Compare  also  (b),  ibid., 
10.  U5 :  l 

"  his  tandem  virtus  iuvenum  frenata  quievit  " 

[was  quiet,  stirred  no  more].  (<•),  Aen.  6.  226  :  "  flamma  quie- 
vit "  [the  flame  rested  from  action,  ceased  to  play].  (if),  Liv. 
3.  58  (ed.  Bipont.) :  "  Manesque  Virginiae,  mortuae  quam  vivae 
felioioris,  per  tot  domos  ad  petendas  poenas  vagati,  nullo  relicto 
sonte,  tandetn  quieverunt"  [at  last  rested  entirely,  became  per- 
fectly quiet].  So  also  (e),  Aen.  7.  298  :  "  Odiis  aut  exsaturata 
quievi"  [ceased  entirely  from  doing  anything].  („/*),  Hor. 
Art.  Poet.  379 : 

"  ludere  qui  nescit,  campcstribus  abstinct  armis, 
indoctusque  pilae  disci ve  trochive  quiescit " 

[abstains  from  the  game,  remains  quiet,  does  not  play].  (g)9 
Juvenal,  13.  218  : 

"  et  toto  veraata  toro  iam  membra  quiescitnt.'" 

(*),  Aen.  10.  835  (of  the  arms  of  Mezentius)  : 

•    •    •     "  procul  aerea  ramis 
dependet  galea,  et  prato  gravia  arma  quieicunt." 

And  especially  (I),  Stat.  Silv.  1.3.  3 U  : 

"  quid  primum  medium  ve  canam,  quo,/?//*  quietcam .?" 

(where,  as  in  our  text,  quiescere  is  joined  with  finis,  and 
where,  as  in  our  text,  the  rest  or  repose  of  the  narrator  at  the 
end  of  his  narrative  is  meant) ;  and  (J),  Martianus  Gapella, 
1.  34 :  "  hie  postquam  Delius  conquievit,  conversus  ad  coniugem 
Iupiter  quid  eius  voluntas  haberet  inquirit,"  where  after  Apollo 
(his  address  being  ended)  has  become  quiet,  Jupiter  inquires,  &c. 
So  also  the  substantive  quies  (whether  signifying  the  quiet  oj 
sleep,  .or  tfie  quiet  of  death)  is  always  cessation,  not  from  speech 
only,  but  from  all  action ;  and  so  also  is  quiescence,  inaction, 
rest,  the  opposite  state  of  action,  as  (It),  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Febr.,  1866 :  "  Yesterday  morning  the  town  was  startled  from 
its  quiescence,  if  not  from  its  propriety,  by  an  announcement 
in  the  first  leader  of  the  Times"  &c.    Exactly  into  this  state  of 
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({uioaoouoe  does  Aeneas  settle  down  at  the  end  of  his  narration. 
Compare  also,  (I),  Epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii,  AnthoL  Pal.  7.  588 : 

Aajioxapis  fxoipr\s  irvfiarrjy  vwitvcaro  <nyr\v, 
<ptv  ro  ko\o¥  fiovffrfs  fiap$iro¥  i)pc/ic  c  t, 

whore  we  have  the  rest,  the  stirring  no  more  (>;pij4iii),  of  the 
instrument,  added  to  the  silence  (oiyriv)  of  the  musioian.  And 
(tit),  Luc  an,  1.  605  : 

"  liuoc  alt,  vt  Iiihho  incuit  doaerta  furore," 

where  tho  bacohanal  is  so  oxhaustod  by  tlio  violonoo  of  her 
speech  and  action  that  she  is  obligod  not  moroly  to  rest  but  to 
lie  down. 

Botweon  this  last  verso  of  tho  third  book  and  tho  first  verse 
of  the  second  book  thore  is  a  parallelism  whioh  seems  worthy  of 
observation  ;  thoro,  at  tho  beginning  of  Aeneas's  narration,  all 
tho  company  not  moin»ly  "oontiouoro"  but  "intonti  ora  tono- 
bant ;"  hero,  at  tho  close  of  the  narration,  Aeneas  himself  not 
merely  conticvit  but,  facto  me  fink,  quikvit. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATION'S. 


Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Trotter  (Russell's  Mem.  of 
Fox ',  vol.  4,  p.  465),  says :  "  In  point  of  passion,  I  think  Dido 
equal  if  not  superior  to  anything  in  Homer,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
Euripides.     For  me,  that  is  saying  everything."    The  meaning 
of  which  vague  and  ill-expressed  eulogy  of  Virgil's  Dido  may 
be  either  that  neither  Homer,  nor  Shakespeare,  nor  Euripides, 
has  better,  if  even  so  well,  drawn  the  passion  of  love  as  Virgil 
has  drawn  that  passion  in  his  Dido ;  or  has  better,  or  even  so 
well,  drawn  passion  (any  passion  which  they  have  drawn)  as 
Virgil  has  drawn  the  passion  of  love  in  his  Dido ;  or  has  better, 
or  even  so  well,  drawn  passion  (any  passion  which  they  have 
drawn)  as  Virgil  has  drawn  Dido's  passion,  i.e.,  Dido's  grief, 
flriger,  indignation,  and  despair,  at  her  desertion  by  Aeneas. 
I- *x    other  words,  the  great  parliamentary  orator  either  was  not 
l*-*-ite  clear  himself  or  has  failed  clearly  to  express  in  his  letter 
^     3£r.  Trotter  both  what  he  meant  by  "  passion  "  and  what  he 
x^mnt  by  the  "  ant/thing  in  Homer,  Shakespeare,  or  Euripides  " 
^"th  which  he  compared  Virgil's  Dido.     Whatever  may  have 
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been  Mr.  Fox's  meaning,  I,  for  my  part,  find  no  tenderness  in 
Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared  with  the  tenderness  of  Andro- 
mache at  her  parting  from  Hector ;  no  simplicity,  innocence, 
and  artless  youthful  affection  in  Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared 
with  the  simplicity,  innocence,  and  artless  youthful  affection 
either  of  Apollonius's  Medea  or  Shakespeare's  Juliet ;  no  gran- 
deur in  Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared  with  the  awful,  unap- 
proachable grandeur  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides ;  and  not  only 
no  revenge  in  Virgil's  Dido  to  be  compared  with  the  terrific 
revenge  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  but  no  revenge  at  all, 
scarcely  even  so  much  as  an  inkling  of  that  deepest,  darkest, 
worst  phasis  of  the  disappointed  love-passion — a  phasis  for 
which,  if  there  ever  was  fitting  place  in  any  picture,  there  was 
a  fitting  place  in  Virgil's  picture  of  the  heartless,  cold-blooded 
seduction  and  desertion  of  Dido  by  the  hero  of  the  Aeneid. 


Of  all  the  pictures  which  it  has  been  the  delight  of  eminent 
artists  to  sketch  after  the  model  of  the  "  infelix  Phoenissa," 
perhaps  the  loveliest  is  the  Sofonisba  of  Trissino — the  loveliest 
in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  style,  in  the  unaffected  pathos  of 
the  sentiments,  in  the  tenderness,  resolution  and  devotion  of  the 
unfortunate  heroine,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  absence  of 
the  wearying  monotony  of  rhyme,  the  tragedy  of  Trissino 
being,  I  believe,  the  first  example  in  modern  languages  (cer- 
tainly the  first  of  any  consideration)  of  poetry  without  rhyme. 
The  Sofonisba  of  Alfieri  (also  in  blank  verse,  but,  like  all  Alfieri's 
productions,  wholly  destitute  of  pathos)  is  not  cast  at  all  in  the 
mould  of  Dido. 

In  the  "  Oeuvres  et  meslanges  poetiques  d'Estienne  Jodelle, 
sieur  de  Lymodin,"  published  at  Paris  in  1583  (and  of  which 
a  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen,  is  preserved  with  great 
care  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris),  is  a  tragedy  entitled 
"  Didon  se  sacrifiant,  tragedie  d'  Estienne  Jodelle,  Parisien." 
This  tragedy,  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  with 
choruses,  is  written  in  so  truly  poetic  a  spirit  as  to  be  well 
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worthy  of  re-publication,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  disfigured 
by  such  misapprehensions  of  Virgil's  meaning  as  the  following 
(of  Aen.  fy.  620:  "mediaque  inhumatus  arena  ") : 

.  .  .  "  qu'  aldrg  il  ne  jouisse 
de  regne  ny  de  vie,  ains  mourant  a  grande  peine 
an  millieu  de  ses  jours,  tic  wit  en  quclque  areine 
qu"  enterri  a  demi." 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  if  I  present  him 
with  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  antique 
and  almost  forgotten  French  poet  and  dramatist : 

"  les  dieux  ne  furent  oncq  tea  parens,  ny  ta  mdre 
ne  fut  oncq  celle  la,  que  le  tiers  ciel  tempore, 
lo  plus  blnin  dcs  cieux ;  ny  oncq  (traistre  menteur) 
le  grand  Dardan  ne  fut  de  ton  lignage  auteur ; 
le  dur  mont  de  Caucase,  horrible  de  froidures, 
(0  cruel !)  t*engendra  dc  ses  veincs  plus  dures ; 
des  tigresses,  je  crois,  ru  as  suce"  le  lait, 


voyez  si  settlement,  mes  pleura,  ma  vui\,  won  deuil 
ont  peu  la  moindre  larme  arracher  de  son  oeil  ? 
voyez  s'il  a  sa  face  ou  sa  parole  esmeue  ? 
voyez  si  seulemeut  il  a  flechi  sa  vcue  ? 
voyez  s*il  a  pitic  de  cette  pau\Tc  amantc  V  &c. 

There  is  also  in  the  French  language  another  tragedy  en- 
titled Didon,  published  by  Lefrane  in  1734,  and  preserved  in  the 
Repertoire  Qiniral  du  Thedtre  Frangais,  vol.  30,  Paris,  1822. 
This  work,  wholly  made  up  of  badly  translated  discerpta  membra 
of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  for  the  astounding  instance  it  affords  of  that  French 
sentimentality  which  finds  Shakespeare  and  Milton  (and,  as  it 
would  seem,  even  Virgil  himself)  "  un  peu  trop  forts,"  and 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  the  leaving  too  strong  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  in  the  concluding  lines,  in 
which  the  dying  Dido,  with  her  terrible  curse  of  Aeneas  still 
quivering  on  her  lips  ("sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis,"  etc.,  all 
which  the  dramatist  formally  translates  and  puts  forward  as  his 
own ;  see  Bern,  on  Aen.  1.  96),  is  made  to  turn  round  and 
apostrophise  the  hero  as  follows : 

37* 
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"  et  toi  dont  j'ai  trouble  la  haute  destinee, 
toi  qui  ne  m' en  tends  plus,  adieu  mon  cher  Enee ! 
ne  crains  point  ma  colere— clle  expire  avec  moi ; 
et  mes  derniers  soupirs  sont  encore  pour  toi.     \EIU  nteurt.']  " 

Lefranc's  tragedy  has,  however,  been  thought  worthy  of  a  trans- 
lation into  Italian. 


As  to  the  source  from  which  Virgil  himself  drew,  it  was,  of 
course,  mainly  the  Medea  of  Apollonius.  But  that  he  was  not 
wholly  unindebted  even  here  in  his  Aeneid  to  that  early  master 
of  his  from  whom  he  took  so  large  a  portion  of  his  Eclogues, 
appears  on  a  comparison  of  the  Simaetha  of  Theocritus,  Idyll.  £, 
who,  being  deserted  by  Delphis,  (a)  lies  awake  at  night  tossing 
and  restless  when  everything  in  the  world  but  herself  is  sleep- 
ing, vs.  38 : 

yvifa  <riyn  fitv  vomos,  iriyvmi  Bf  arrrcu* 
a  o"  *fia  ov  <xrpi  <rr*pvuv  *vro<xdcv  ayta ;• 

who,  (b),  continues  to  entertain  an  unabated  passion  for  the 
wretch  who  has  ruined  her,  vs.  40  : 

aAA*  fvi  ryva  waaa  KarauOofxai,  05  fit  raXauvav 
aim  yvvaiKos  €$r)K*  kokov  km  awapBtvov  t)fX9P  ;t 

*  4.  522 : 

"  nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporcm 
corpora  prr  terras,  silvacque  et  sacva  quierant 
aequora  ;  quum  medio  volvuntur  sidera  lapsu, 
quum  tacct  omnis  agcr,  pecudes,  pictacquc  volucres, 
quaeque  lacus  late  liquidos,  quaequc  aspera  dumis 
rura  tenent,  sorano  positae  sub  nocte  silenti 
(lenibant  curas,  ct  corda  oblita  labonim). 
at  non  infelix  animi  Phocnissa ;  neque  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectorc  noetcm 
accipit  :  ingeminant  curae";  rursusque  rcsurgenx 
saevit  amor,  magnoquc  irarum  fluctuat  acstu," 

a  notable  example  of  the  much  which  Virgil  was  so  fond  of  making,  and  knew  so 

well  how  to  make,  out  of  little. 

t  4.  314 : 

..."  per  ego  has  larrymas  dextramquc  tuam,  to 

(quando  aliud  mihi  iam  miscrae  nihil  ipsa  reliqui), 

per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos  hymenacos  ; 

si  bene  quid  de  te  mcrui,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam 

dulce  meum,  miserere  domus  labentis,  ct  istam, 
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who,  (e)9  sends  messages  to  him  begging  him  to  have  pity  on 
her,  and  come  to  her,  and  not  leave  her  yet,  vs.  96  : 

Twrcur  ex"  M*  raJUwar  o  Mvrfttor *  a\Aa  fioXotaa 
rt\pr\9ov  itort  rav  Ttfiayryroto  rraXauffrpap* 
rrjpti  yap  $omf>  nprci  8c  ol  atv  KoByaDcu. 


KijTfi  xa  pw  torra  /toBys  jlopop,  atrvx*  Ptwrop 
Kcitf  or i  XifieuBa  rv  xaXci,  kcu  afayto  rati*  ;  * 

who,  (tf),  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  anger  does  not  know  where 
to  begin  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  vs.  64 : 

pvp  5tj  fiowri  toica  voQtv  top  tpcrra  Zanpwru  ; 
cjc  Tiros  a/>(of/tcu  ;  tii  jaqi  kokop  ayayt  rovro  ;  t 

who,  («?),  seeks  out  witches,  vs.  90  : 

kcu  ts  ripos  owe  €wtpeura  ; 
ij  Toias  eXivop  ypaias  do/toy,  oris  §waZ*p  ; 
aAA*  iji  ovtitv  *\wppoV  o  9*  XP°V0*  wvro  <f>tvy<av ;  | 

and,  {f),  makes  use  of  incantations,  vs.  10  :  vw  Se  vtv  tic 
Qvtwv  KaraOvaofiai ;  VS.  159 :  vw  fttv  roig  ^tXrpoig  Kflradvaofiai ; 


and  412: 


•  4.  420 : 


oro,  si  quia  adhuc  precibus  locus,  exue  mentem. 
te  propter  Libycae  gentes  Nomadumque  tyranni 
odere ;  infensi  Tyrii :  to  propter  eundem 
exstinctus  pudor,  ett  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 
fama  prior.    Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes  ? 
hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  coniuge  restat ;" 

"  improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis ! 
ire  iterum  in  lacrymas,  iterum  tentare  precando 
cogitur,  et  supplez  animos  submittcre  amori." 

•    •    •    "miseraehoc  tamen  unum 
exsequere,  Anna,  mihi :  solam  nam  perfidus  ille 
te  colere,  arcanos  etiam  tibi  credere  sensus ; 
sola  viri  molles  aditus,  et  tempora  noras. 
if  soror,  atque  hostem  supplex  affarc  superbum  * 

.    .    •    extremum  hoc  miserae  det  munus  amanti : 
exspectet  facilemque  fugam  ventosque  ferentes." 


f  4.  371 1 
X  4.  483 : 


« 


quae  quibus  antefcram  ? " 


"  hinc  mihi  Massylae  gentis  monstrata  sacerdos, 
Hcspcridum  templi  custos,  epulasque  draconi 
quae  dabat  et  sacros  servabat  in  arbore  ramos, 
spargens  humtda  mella  soporifemmque  papaver." 
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vs.  3 :  cue  tov  tfiov  fiapvv  ovra  (fn\ov  KaraOvaofiai  avSpa  ;*  who, 
(g),  invokea  Hecate,  vs.  14  : 

X<up\  Etara  dcuftrA^r*,  km  cs  rt\os  anfiir  oiraBfi 
Qapfiuta  ravr*  *p&oi<ra  x*P*">va  /utjtc  ti  Kipxas 
fitfr§  ti  MjjSciaj  /njTf  {aytfai  Ilf/H/iTjoaj  ;f 

who,  (fc),  sprinkles  the  salt  and  meal  on  the  fire,  vs.  18  : 

a\<ptra  rot  wparov  irvpi  raJtcTar  oAA*  tviwcKTa*, 
BecrrvXi.  5f  tAcua,  ira  ras  <f>pcvas  cmrrrorcurcu ; 
17  pa  ye  roi  jxv<rapa  km  riv  *wtx*p/**  rcrvy/iai ;  J 

'       (I),  as  if  they  were  the  bones  of  Delphis,  vs.  21 : 

iraffa*  ufia  km  Acye  ravra'  ra  Ac A^idor  oorca  *affffv ;  § 

and,  (J),  whose  vegetable  hippomanes  produoes  the  very  effects, 
vs.  48 : 

unro/twcs  <pvrov  •  cti  wap*  ApKaat'  re*  8*  eiri  raacu 
km  TttAoi  fiaivovrcu  ay  «/>ca  kcu  Bom  vktqi. 
ws  km  At\<piv  ilioifj.1,  km  cf  roSc  dc*/ta  wepwTM 
powopevu  uct\os  kntapas  *ktq<t9*  raKmffrpas, 

for  the  production  of  which  the  animal  hippomanes  is  employed 
by  Dido.  || 

How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  or  how  were  it  possible 
that  a  poet  the  latter  half  of  whose  eighth  eclogue  is  little  else 
than  a  translation  of  the  Simaetha  of  Theocritus  into  Latin,  a 
poet  who,  in  his  acoount  of  the  directions  given  by  Dido  to  her 


*  4.  492  : 


f  4.  609 : 


"  tcstor,  cara,  deos  ct  tc,  germana,  tuumquo 
dulec  caput,  magicas  invitam  accingicr  artes." 


•        •        • 


"  nocturnisquc  Hecate  triviis  ululata  per  urbes, 
ct  Dirae  ultriccs,  et  di  morientia  Elisae, 
accipite  haec." 


+  4.  517: 


§  4.  600 : 


||  4.515: 


"  ipsa  mola  manibusque  piis  altaria  iuxta         « 
tcstatur  moritura  deos." 

"  non  potui  abreptunf  divcllerc  corpus,  ct  undis 


i  »» 


spargcre  t 

"  quaciitur  ct  natcentis  cqui  dc  fronte  revulsus 
et  raatri  pracrcptus  amor.'* 
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sister  to  collect  Aeneas' s  clothes  and  plaoe  them  on  the  pyre  to 
be  burnt  along  with  his  effigy  (4.  495  ;    .    . 

.    .    .    "  anna  viri,  thalamo  quae  fixa  reliquit 
impius,  exuviasque  omnes,  lectumque  iugalem, 
quo  perii,  superimponant :  abolere  nefandi 
cuncta  viri  monumenta  iubet  xnonstratque  aacerdos  "), 

uses,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  very  words  used  by  Amaryllis  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  eclogue  when  she  is  burying  under  the  thresh- 
old the  clothes  of  Daphnis  along  with  his  eSigy  {Eel.  8.  91 : 

"  has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfidua  ille  reliquit 
pignora  cara  sui :  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso, 
terra,  tibi  mando") 

should  not  have  had  Simaetha  and  the  latter  half  of  his 
own  eighth  eclogue  vividly  present  to  his  mind  when  drawing 
the  portrait  of  his  unhappy  "  Phoenissa"  ?  Nor  is  it  only  the 
heroine  of  his  Aeneid  our  author  deck?  out  like  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  of  his  Eclogues,  with  finery  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Theocritus ;  even  the  hero  himself  has  a  share.  His 
mindis"celer"  (4.285: 

"  atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  illuc"), 

as  the  mind  of  Simaetha's  faithless  lover  is  raxivoc,  vs.  6 ; 

ri  pa  oi  oAAa 

He  is  as  hard-hearted,  as  little  pius,  as  little  moved  by  any  kindly 
affection  (4.  369 : 

"  num.  fletu  ingemuit  noetro  f  nam  lumina  flezit  P 
num  lacrimas  rictus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est  r "), 

as  the  same  obdurate  Delphis,  vs.  112  : 

kcu  fi*  *(TiZav  uaropyos,  twi  xfiovos  o/Afietra  mj£aj 
*(*r  eiri  KXivTTjpt  kcu  *(ojuvos  <paro  ftV$OP. 

And  on  his  landing  at  Cumae  he  separates  with  Achates  from 
the  rest  of  his  companions  and  goes  away  to  a  distance  in  search 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl's  oave,  leaving  his  fellow- 
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travellers  engaged  in  providing  fire. and  water  (6.  5 : 

.    .    .    "  iuvenum  manus  emicat  ordens 
littua  in  Hesperium  ;  quaerit  pars  semina  flammae 
abstrusa  in  venis  silicis  ;  pars  densa  ferarum 
tecta  rapit,  silvas  ;  inventaque  flumina  monstrat. 
at  pius  Aeneas  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 
pracsidet,  horrendaequo  procul  secreta  Sibyllae, 
antrum  immano,  petit :  magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 
Dolms  inspirat  vates,  aporitque  futura. 
inm  subennt  Trivi©  lucos,  atque  aurea  tecta"), 

exactly  as  in  Theooritus's  twenty-second  Idyl,  Castor  and  Pollux 
on  their  landing  in  Bebrycia  leave  their  companion  Argonauts 
engaged  in  providing  fire  and  making  their  beds  for  the  night, 
and  go  off  apart  and  have  their  rencontre  with  Amyous,  whom 
they  find  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  beside  a  spring,  vs.  30  : 

f  Wta  fuas  voWoi  Kara  K\ifieucos  ajj.<poTcpvv  «| 
roix**  ayfycf  tfiaivov  lr\<foviris  awo  vaos. 
(Kfiarrts  8'  ciri  Siva  f&aBw  kcu  vmjptfior  cucryv 
curat  8*  tffropvvyro  wvptia  re  X*PfflP  *w*/*mv» 
KcHXrwp  8*  fluoAairwAoj  o  t'  oivmvqs  Tlo\v&tvtC7)S 
etfxQ*  cpripafaffKor  awoir\ayx8*rr*s  trcupwv, 
vayroir)V  tv  opti  drjtvfxeyot  aypiov  vAar. 
tvpov  8*  atvaov  Kpava*  tnro  KurtraBi  wtrprf 
v8an  TfT\ri&vuw  cucrjpart*. 

'  His  Aeolus  is  promoted  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  gods  (1.  83  : 
"  tu  das  epulis  accumbere  divum  ")  as  the  Ptolemy  Lagides  and 
Alexander  of  the  Sicilian  poet  are  promoted,  Idyll.  17. 16  : 

ri)Vov  kcu  poKapcfffft  rarrjp  ouoTtfxov  *Qt)K*v 
aOcwarois,  kcu  01  x/>u<rcoy  bofioi  tv  Atos  oikw 
MfxriTcu'  wapa  8*  avrov  A\§^cwipos  <pi\a  ct8»r 
cfyuafi,  Tl*p<rai<ri  &apvt  Btos  aiokouirpas. 
curia  8*  Hpcjc\rjos  c8/»a  Kcrravpofovoio 
ihpvrai,  <TT«p«oio  Ttrvyjicva  c(  a&cuicwTos. 
cvda  aw  aKKoi(fiP  0a\ias  #x«*  ovpavilauriv, 
Xatpwv  vu*tn*v  wt pwffiov  viuvourw, 
otti  <r<pcwv  Kpovttias  ut\**v  f{ctAcro  ynpas, 
adavaroi  8c  Ka\*wrcu  coi  rciro8cs  yfyaurts* 
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1-2. 

AT  REGINA  GRAVI  IAMDUDUM  SAUCIA  CURA 
VULNUS  ALIT  VENIS  BT  CAECO  CARPITUR  IGNI 


"  Saudi  esse,  minus  habere,  sive  alere,  quod  verbum  perpetuita- 
tem  quandam  significat,  diountur  amantes,  vel  amare  incipien- 
tes,  quippe  sagittis  Cupidinis  fixi.  Venis,  in  venis  :  quippe 
proditur  ilia  animi  affectio  commotis  venis  sive  ooncitatione 
sanguinis,"  Wagner  (1861).  Not  only  not  the  meaning,  but 
not  even  near  the  meaning.  Alere  is  not  "  habere,  cum  qua- 
dam  signification  perpetuitatis,"  butnutrire;  nutrimenta, 
alimenta  dare;  to  nourish,  to  feed.  Dido  not  only  has  the 
wound,  but  nourishes  it,  feeds  it  (comp.  Soph.  Philoct.  312  : 

9TOS  roti1  r}9tj  df  jccrror  tv  \ifxw  re  kou 

KOKOKTl   fio<TKUV   TT)V  (tSfJipayOP   VOffOV. 

Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  21 :  "  id  vos  ignorare  nolui ;  nam  mihi  stat, 
alere  tnorbum  desinere") ;  and  venis  is  not  "  in  venis,"  but  cum 
venis  ;  her  venae,  the  blood  of  her  venae  (her  heart's  blood), 
being  the  food  which  she  gives  the  wound,  the  aliment  of  the 
wound.  Dido  vulnus  alit  venis,  nourishes  the  wound  not  in 
but  with  her  veins,  exactly  as  the  "  vitula,"  Eel.  3.  30,  "  binos 
alit  ubere  foetus,"  nourishes  her  calves  not  in,  but  with,  her 
udder.  See  also  Auct.  Dial,  de  clar.  Orat.  36 :  "  Magna  eloquen- 
tia,  sicut  flamma,  materia  alitur,  et  motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo 
clarescit."  This  alere,  rpeftiv,  either  of  Love  himself,  or  of 
the  wound  of  Love,  or  of  the  fire  of  Love,  is  of  the  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  the  poets,  as  Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthol. 
Pal  5. 176 : 

Suvos  Ef>«  j,  Stiyos.  ti  8c  to  nAcor,  r)r  iraKiv  cure*, 
kou  rakiVy  oifjwfav  toWclki,  "  Suvos  E/h#s  "  ; 

i\  yap  o  reus  rovroun  7f  Act,  Kai  tcvkvo.  ica/curBus 
jjUcTai'  i\v  V  cure*  \oi9opa,  xat  rpt<ptrai 

[is  nourished  even  with  \oi$opa,  grows  fat  and  thrives  even  on 
AofSopa].     Servius  praises  our  author  for  a  double  reference,  in 
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saucia  and  vulnus  to  the  tela,  in  igni  to  the  f  aoula  of  Cupid. 
"  Bene  alludit  ad  Cupidinis  tela,  ut  paulo  post  ad  faculam  ;  ut : 
et  caeco  carpitur  igni.m  Unless,  however,  I  very  much 
mistake,  the  reference  is  both  more  simple  and  more  direct, 
not  to  the  tela  and  the  f  aoula  of  Cupid,  but  solely  to  the  fire 
of  the  wound  which  Dido  has  received,  viz.,  from  the  fiery  shaft 
of  Cupid.    Compare  Epigr.  of  Philodemus,  Anthol.  Pal.  5. 12£  : 

oAA*  ffUri  Boa  to  (a  vtoi  drjyovCiv  Epctrcs, 

Avaitiucf),  teat  rvp  rv^creu  tyKpwpioy. 
4>€vyvf&v,  dwe/wrff,  cots  &*\os  owe  ciri  rcv/ty' 

fiams  *y*  fttyakris  avruca  vvpKaTjjs. 

Epigr.  Asclepiadae,  ibid.  5. 189 : 


ov  yap  tporra 

KvwptSy  aynjpor  8*  cjc  wvpos  iptf  &t\os. 


Epigr.  Meleagri,  ibid.  5. 180 : 


rt  $tvov  §i  &poro\oiyot  Zpcos  ra  wvpixyoa  ro£a 
jSoAAct.  .  .  . 

Epigr.  Leonidae,  ibid.  5.  188  : 

ovk  a8uc««  rov  Epura.  y\wcvs  fiaprvpo/uu  avrrjv 

Kvrpif  0*&\rifiai  b*  cjc  ooAiov  Ktpaos, 
Kat  ras  ruppovfxai'  Bcppow  8*  evi  Btp/Mt  taXAci 
1  arpaKTov,  \u<pa  b*  ovb*  o<rov  lo&okcoy. 

Apoll.  Khod.  3.  286 : 

&c\os  6°  cvcScuero  Kovpr) 
v*pB*¥  vro  Kpatiri  <p\oyi  cmccXop. 

Vulnus,  the  fieXog  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  (just  quoted) ;  of 
Aristaenetus,  1.  16  :  ovSug  trtpog  «in<rrareu  tijc  ty^C  KapScac  to 
/3eXoc,  «  w  ovye  iravT<og  o  rpuxrag'  (interpreted  by  Stephens, 
in  voce  /3eAoc,  "  cordis  mei  vulnus") ;  and  of  Heliodor.  8.  p.  318 
(as  quoted  by  Bastius  and  Aristaenet.  ubi  supra)  :  w  ^<Ararrj  to 
tuv  j3cXoc  [vulnus]  tov^ov  eyvwKag.  The  fault,  therefore,  if 
any,  in  the  prima  facie  heterogeneous  mixture,  saucia,  vulnus, 
igni,  is  not  Virgil's  but  the  myth's.  See  Rem.  on  "  cingere 
flamma,"  1.  673,  and  compare  Eurip.  Hippol.  38  (of.  Phaedra)  : 

tvravOa  Zr)  tfrcvovffa,  KOKTcvKriypwT) 
Ktvrpon  tpuros  r\  ra\aiy,  axoWurai 
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where  we  have  in  KaiartwXiiyfitvTi  the  saucia,  in  Ktvrpotg  tpuro? 
the  vulnus,  in  tmvovoa  and  rakaiv  the  gravi  cura,  and  in 
airoXXvrat  atyij  as  near  an  approach  as  may  he  without  the 
actual  mention  of  fire  to  the  caeco  carpitur  igmi  of  our  text. 
Venis,  not  tit  her  veins,  hut  with  her  reins,  i.  e.,  with  her  blood. 
Her  hlood  is  set  on  fire,  inflamed.     Gomp.  Ciris,  163  : 

*'  quae  simul  ac  venis  hausit  aitientibus  ignem, 
et  validum  penitus  concedit  in  oasa  furorem."    . 

Even  an  ordinary  wound  produces  inflammation ;  how  much 
more  a  wound  inflicted  by  Cupid's  red-hot  arrow  ! 

Caeco  carpitur  igni  is  the  variation  of  the  theme  vulnus 
4LIT  venis— igni  (the  fire  kindled  by  the  wound)  answering  to 
vulnus  (the  wound  which  kindles  the  fire) ;  carpitur  (expres- 
sive of  the  wasting  or  consumption  of  Dido  by  the  fire  of  the 
wound)  answering  to  alit  (expressive  of  the  growth  or  thriving 
of  the  wound,  exactly  proportional  to  the  wasting  it  produces) ; 
$nd  caeco  (signifying  the  seoret,  unseen  nature  of  the  fire) 
answering  to  venis  (the  blood  not  seen  to  be  on  fire  because 
hidden  in  the  interior  of  the  body).  There  is  thus  a  direct  re- 
ference in  caeco  to  venis,  in  carpitur  to  alit,  and  in  igni  to 
vulnus,  and  the  passage  affords  a  perfect  example  of  theme  and 
variation.  Compare  Lucan,  8.  777  (of  the  burning  of  the  corpse 
of  Fompey  the  Great) : 

"  carpitur,  et  lentum  destillat  Magnus  in  ignem, 
tabe  f ovens  bustum,*' 

where  not  only  have  we  the  identical  carpitur  of  our  text, 
" bustum "  corresponding  to  vulnus,  "tabe"  to  venis,  and 
"f ovens"  to  alit,  but  the  same  contrast  between  "carpitur" 
and  "  f ovens"  as  in  our  text  between  carpitur  and  alit. 

Caeco,  hidden,  that  does  not  show,  or  reveal  itself.     Comp. 
Shakesp.  Twelfth  Night,  2.  U : 

Duke.     "  And  what's  her  history? 

Viola.    "  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  [Viola]  never  told  her  love, 

but  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

feed  on  her  damask  cheek,' ' 

where  we  have  the  usual  incorrectness — shall  I  say  of  Shake- 
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speare,  or  of  poets? — it  .not  being  oonoealment,  but  the  love 
which  is  concealed,  which  feeds  on  the  cheek.  Our  author  is 
more  correct ;  Dido,  wounded  by  the  fiery  dart,  is  consumed  by 
the  fire. 

Carpitur  igni. — The  fire  is  still  smouldering,  has  not  yet 
broken  out  in  open  conflagration;  therefore  Dido  carpitur 
igni.     See  Georg.  3.  SI  5  (of  the  bull) : 

"  earpit  enim  vires  paullat im>  uritque  videndo 
femina." 

Carpitur. — Is  gradually  gnawed  away,  wasted,  or  consumed, 
exactly  as  Lucan,  8.  777,  quoted  above,  of  the  tedious  consump- 
tion of  the  corpse  of  Pompey  the  Great  in  a  weak  and  insuffi- 
cient funeral  fire.  This  force  of  gradually,  by  successive  steps,  bit 
by  bit,  adheres  closely  to  carpere  in  all  its  various  applications: 
"  carpere  vitales  auras,"  to  breathe — to  consume  the  air,  viz.,  by 
successive  respirations ;  "  carpere  viam,"  to  consume  the  road, 
viz.,  by  successive  steps ;  "  carpere  somnos,"  to  sleep,  to  con- 
sume sleep,  viz.,  by  continuing  to  sleep  on  from  moment  to 
moment ;  "  carpere  pensum,"  to  consume  one's  task,  i.  e.,  to  make 
it  less  and  less  every  moment  by  gradually  performing  or  going 
through  it;  "carpere  herbam,"  to  graze,  i.e.,  to  crop  the  grass 
mouthful  by  mouthful. 

Cura. — Amor  viewed  from  the  dark  side,  i.e.,  as  a  pain 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  It  is  exactly  the  Greek  /ucXtyia,  used 
similarly  for  tgutg,  as  Eumathius,  5.19:  Y<t/lc«vi»  napOtvt,  /ticAii/ua 
tpov,  <pwg  e/utwv  O(j>0a\p<i>v,  irtiyri  /lcoi  erraZovaa  /ueAiroCt  o/u/3/t>€ 
XaoiTuv.     Epigr.  Tymnae,  Anthol.  Pal.  7. 199  : 

opvcov  <*  XapKTiv  ti€fxc\7intvQ*'  w  vapo/xotov 
a\tcvo<riv  rov  ffow  fBoyyo*  i(Tt*(rap.*voy 
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8-14. 

QTJUM  SIC  UNANIMAM  ALLOQUITUR  MALE  SANA  SOROREM 
ANNA  SOROR  QUAE  ME  SUSPENSAM  INSOMNIA  TERRENT 
QUIS  NOVUS  HIC  NOSTRIS  SUCCESSIT  SEDTBUS  HOSPES 
QUEM  SESE  ORE  FERENS  QUAM  FORTI  PECTORE  ET  ARMIS 
CREDO  EQUIDEM  NEC  VANA  FIDES  GENUS  E8SE  DEORUM 
DE6ENERES  AN  I M OS  TIMOR  ARGUIT  HEU  QUIBUS  ILLE 
IACTATUS  FATIS  QUAE  BELLA  EXHAUSTA  CANEBAT 


VAR.  LECT. 


fobti  I  Vat,  Bom.,  Pal,  Med.,  St.  Gall.  Ill  Servius  (cod.  Dreed); 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Phil;  Heyne;  Branck  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeok. 


fortis  III  Wakef . 

• 


TTnanimam,  frvfufrpova,  op.o$povouaav9  as  Aesch.  Agam.  109  : 

ovws  Axcuvv  9i6porov  tcparos  EAAaSoi  ijjSaj 
£v}i<ppova  rayaVj 

vtfiwti  <fw  topi  km  x*Pl  irpauKTopi  Boupios  opyis 
Tttmpif  «r*  aiar. 

Dion.  Cass.  72.  5 :  fjityaXtiv  yap  hi\ov  So£av  em  7rcuSc/a  icai  siri 
or  partly  ta  koi  op.o$poovvr\  nai  ttXovtu).  Compare  also  Aen. 
6.  828 :  "  Concordes  animae." 

Quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent  P — Insomnia  ter- 
rent  is  the  true  reading,  and  Servius's  doubt  ("  terret  et  ter- 
rent legitur ;  sed  si  terret  legerimus,  insomnia  erit  tigilia"), 
and  Fomponius  Sabinus's  positiveness  ("  ego  vero  insomnia 
terret,  i.e.,  wgilia"),  and  Schiller's  translation  ("ach!  welche 
sweifel  sind's  die  schlaflos  mich  durchbohren"!),  are  so  many 
wanderings  from  the  Yirgilian  thought,  which  is  not  that  Dido 
was  terrified  by  wakefulness  (for  wakefulness  never  terrifies), 
but  that  she  was  terrified  by  dreams,  visions  in  sleep,  tu-vwvia, 
of  which  word  ix-somnia  is  the  Latin  translation  and  precise 
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equivalent.  Accordingly  in  one  of  the  originals  after  which 
Virgil  has  painted  the  whole  passage  (Apoll.  Rhod.  3.  636),  it 
is  expressly  ovbiqoi  : 

Z*i\r)  €ywtft  olov  /it  fiaptis  €<pofri)<ray  ovtipoi. 
ftctftia,  fiii  (Atya  dij  ri  <pfprf  kokov  ij5c  k*\*vOos 
ripvw  vepi  fioi  £*iv«o  <pptv*s  ijepcJtarrcu, 

and  in  the  other  (Eurip.  Hec.  69)  (see  Rem.  on  Aen.  3.  £82), 

rt  tot*  aipofuu  tyyvxos  ovtw 

Compare  also  Aen.  6.  897 : 

"  sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes." 

Tacit.  AnnaL  11.  !*.:  "  Ulud  hand  ambigitur,  qualicunque  t;«- 
somnio  ipsi  fratrique  perniciem  illatam."  Ammian.  23.  3 :  "hie 
Iuliani  quiescentis  animus,  agitatus  imomnm,  eventurum  triste 
aliquid  praesagiebat."     Sil.  10.  354  : 

u  ast  ubi,  per  taciturn  allapsus  [Somnus]  tentoria  prima 
Barcaei  petiit  iuvenis,  quatit  indo  soporas 
devexo  capiti  pennas,  oculisque  quictem 
irrorat,  tangena  Lethaea  tempora  virga. 
exercent  rabidam  truculenta  insomnia  mentem." 

Synesius  De  Insomniis :  "  atqui  si  futurorum  praesaga  sint  w- 
xomnia,  vimquc  ea  quae  dormientibw  obiiciuntur,  eorum  quae 
revera  contingent  significationem  continent,"  &o. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  word  insomnia,  placed  in  this 
prominent  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  and 
forming  the  subject  of  Dido's  first  passionate  exclamation  to 
her  sister,  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  drama.  A  decided  colour,  if  I  may  so 
say,  is  thrown  on  the  picture  by  this  first  stroke  of  the  pencil, 
and  carefully  maintained  through  the  whole,  even  to  the  last 
finish.  In  this  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  as  in  Burger's 
Leonora,  the  first  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  piece.    As 

"  Lenore  fuhr  urn's  morgenroth 
empor  aua  schweren  traumen,'1 
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so  Dido  after  a  similar  night  (probably  after  the  appearance  of 
her  deceased  husband  to  her  in  her  sleep)  flies  early  in  the 
morning  to  her  siste*  with  the  exclamation,  quae  me  suspen- 
sam  insomnia  terrent  !  what  frightful  dreams  I  have  had !  I 
am  so  distracted  I  don't  knotc  what  to  do.  As,  immediately 
following  JLeonora's  dreadful  dreams,  and  without  other  con- 
nexion than  that  best  of  all  connexions,  immediate  sequenoe, 
oomes  her  exclamation : 

"  bist  untreu,  "Wilhelm,  oder  todt  ? 
wie  lange  willst  du  saumen  PM 

so,  immediately  following  Dido's  exclamation  of  horror  at  her 
dreams,  oomes,  without  other  introduction  or  connexion,  their 
subject-matter:  quis  novtjs  hic  hospes,  &c.  The  vehemence 
of  Dido's  expressions  all  through  her  address  to  her  sister,  and 
especially  her  tremendous  oath  or  adjuration,  sed  mihi  vel 
tellus,  etc.,  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained.  In  her  distress 
and  agitation  between  (suspensam)  the  impulses  of  her  passion 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  terrific  (terrent)  warnings  of  her 
dreams  on  the  other,  and  fearing  that  the  strength  of  her  pas- 
sion might  overcome  both  her  own  sense  of  propriety  and  the 
warnings  conveyed  to  her  from  the  dead,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
dead,  through  her  dreams,  she  endeavours  to  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  her  resolution  to  obey  the  warnings  and  conquer 
her  passion,  by  an  oath  expressed  in  the  strongest  language 
which  it  was  possible  even  for  Virgil  to  put  into  Her  mouth, 
and  then,  the  next  moment  (her  passion  conquering  both  her 
resolution  and  her  oath),  bursts  into  tears. 
The  answer  of  Anna, 

ID  CIXEREM  AUT  MAXES  CRBDIS  CURARE  8EFULT08  ? 

goes  to  confirm  the  above  views ;  there  being  in  these  words, 
as  I  think,  besides  their  plain  and  acknowledged  meaning,  a 
special  reference  to  the  frightful  dreams  which  Dido  had  under- 
stood to  manifest  the  displeasure  of  the  Manes  at  her  new  affec- 
tion ;  as  if  Anna  had  said : — "  Go  on  with  your  purpose,  and 
don't  mind  the  dreams  which  you  erroneously  suppose  the 
offended  Manes  to  have  sent  you.     Can  you,  indeed,  believe 
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that  your  new  love  is  any  affair  of  theirs  P  that  a  former  hus- 
band, once  he  is  dead  and  buried,  cares  whether  his  widow 
marries  again  or  not  P"  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  a  reference  in  the  word  manes  to  the  insomnia  of  Dido, 
on  account  of  the  express  connexion  of  "insomnia"  (always,  as 
far  as  I  know,  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  bad  sense ;  compare 
Sil.  Ital.  10.  358 : 

"  exercent  rabidam  truculent  a  insomnia  mentem"; " 

and  Tibull.  3.  4.  1 : 

"  dii  meliora  ferant,  nee  sint  insomnia  vera, 

quae  tulit  extrema  pessima  nocte  quies ! n) 

with  "  Manes  "  by  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  6.  597,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  Manes  to  send 
insomnia.  Compare  also  Dido's  threat  (vss.  384,  et  seqq.) 
that,  when  she  is  dead  and  with  the  Manes,  she  will  haunt 
Aeneas  "  ignibus  atris." 

As  here  in  the  first  scene,  so  all  through,  Dido's  part  in  the 
drama  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  fine  colouring  of  superstition. 
Following  the  advioe  of  her  sister,  she  proceeds  immediately  to 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  seeks  there  for  favourable  omens 
to  neutralise  the  bad  omens  of  the  insomnia  :  "  principio  de- 
lubra  adeunt,"  &c. ;  later,  she  threatens  Aeneas  that  her  ghost 
will  haunt  him  after  her  death ;  and  still  later,  when  she  has 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  herself,  she  sees  the  sanctified  wine 
turn  into  blood,  hears  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl,  the 
voice  of  her  dead  husband  calling  to  her  out  of  the  private 
chapel  she  has  consecrated  to  his  memory  in  her  palace,  and 
again  has  her  frightful  visions — dreams  that  Aeneas  is  pursuing 
her,  and  that,  alone  and  deserted  of  all,  she  is  wandering 
through  deserts  in  search  of  her  Tyrians ;  and  finally,  when 
she  has  actually  prepared  her  funeral  pyre,  has  recourse  to  the 
various  magical  incantations  enumerated  at  verse  510. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  above  explanation,  viz.,  that 
Dido,  in  the  words  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent, 
refers  to  her  dead  husband  having  appeared  to  her  in  her  sleep 
and  warned  her  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Aeneas,  may 
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be  found  in  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  65,  where  that  writer,  having  in- 
formed us  that  the  Roman  general,  Caeoina,  had  been  terrified  by 
«  dream,  "  duoemque  terruit  dira  quies"  (words  corresponding 
exactly  with  Dido's  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent), 
proceeds  immediately  with  the  explanation :  "  nam  Quinctilium 
Varum  sanguine  oblitum  et  paludibus  emersum  cernere  et 
audire  visus  est  velut  vocantem,"  &c.  Compare  also  (verse  351) 
the  aooount  given  by  Aeneas  himself  of  the  frequent  terrific 
Warnings  he  had  had  from  his  father  Anchises  in  his  dreams : 

"  me  patois  Anchisae,  quoties  humentibus  umbris 
nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 
admoaet  in  somnis  et  turbid*  terret  imago  ; " 

and  observe  the  exact  parallelism,  "  in  somnis  turbida  terret 
imago  " — insomnia  terrent.  Compare,  still  further,  Atossa's 
relation  to  the  Persian  matrons  of  her  husband  Darius's  appear- 
ance to  her  the  preceding  night  in  a  dream,  Aesch.  Pers.  17 U 
(ed.  Sohutz) : 

wXX»i$  /tcr  ouci  r wcr «/>•! f  0*tipafi 
twttfi  axf  ovrtp,  &c. 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  9.  622  (Atalanta,  referring  to  her  frightful 
dreams) :  "  quid  trepidae  noctee  somnusque  minantur  ?"  And 
Ovid,  Met.  9.  U73 : 

44  me  miseram !  tacitae  quid  vult  sibi  nocti*  imago  t 
qoam  nolim  rata  sit !  cur  haec  ego  tomnia  vidi  P  " 

Suspensam. — "  Ornate  adiectum,  ad  metum  pertinet,"  Heyne. 
No  comment  at  all  had  been  better.  Heyne  did  not  understand 
the  word.  Suspensam  is  literally  suspended,  in  suspense ;  indi- 
cates one  having  advanced  so  far,  and  there  remaining  afraid  or 
unwilling' to  go  further,  but  ready  to  go  on  as  soon  as  the  doubt 
or  difficulty  shall  have  been  removed.  It  is  precisely  in  order 
that  this  state  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  this  suspense,  occasioned 
by  her  terrifying  dreams,  may  be  removed,  that  she  applies  to 
her  sister.     Compare  2.  114  : 

"  nu*pen*\  Eurypyluui  scitatum  oracula  Plioebi 
mittimus  " 

■SttftY,  ABNEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  33 
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[suspended ;  having  advanced  so  far,  but  stopped  there,  and 
afraid  to  go  farther,  on  account  of  the  ominous  thunders] ;  and 
Quint.  Curt.  3.  10  [25]:  "Alexander  ante  prima  signa  ibat> 
identidem  manu  suos  inhibens ;  ne  smpeimy  acrius  bb  niTniim 
festinationem  concitato  spiritu,  capesserent  bellum  [praelium]  " 
[i.e.,  that  they  might  not  by  too  great  haste  lose  their  breath, 
and  so  arrive  on  the  edge  of  battle  in  a  suspended  state — q.  d.f 
compelled  to  remain  where  they  had  arrived,  and  unable  to 
advance  another  step  until  they  had  first  stopped  and  drawn 
breath  and  rested]. 

Quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  ! — "Ut  etiam  abHioneo  haeo 
audierat,  dicente  :  i  quo  iustior  alter  neo  pietate  f  uit  nee  bello 
niaior  et  armis/  "  Servius.  "  Wie  beherzt  und  tapfer  in  waff  en," 
Voss.  An  erroneous  interpretation,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  have 
been  the  advocate  in  my  Advermr.  Virgil.  Quam  forti  pectore 
et  armis  is  spoken  of  Aeneas's  personal  appearance,  not  of  his 
courage  and  deeds  of  arms,  (I),  because  the  impression  m£de 
on  Dido  by  Aeneas's  personal  appearance  is  not  sufficiently 
enunciated  by  the  half  verse  quam  sese  ore  ferens,  the  full 
enunciation  of  that  impression  requiring  besides  the  mention  of 
the  face,  at  least  that  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  also.  (9),  be* 
cause  Aeneas's  courage  and  deeds  of  arms  are  sufficiently  enun- 
ciated immediately  afterwards  in  words  occupying  a  verse  and 
a-half : 

HEV  QUIDl'8  ILLE 
IACTATU8  FATIS  !    QUAE  BELLA  EX  HAL' ST  A  CANBBAT  ! 

(3),  because  the  inference  in  the  next  verse  that  Aeneas  was  of 
divine  origin  should  be  drawn  not  at  all  from  the  account  given 
by  Aeneas  of  himself,  an  account  which,  for  aught  Dido  knew 
to  the  contrary,  might  be  either  grossly  exaggerated  or  wholly 
false,  but  solely  from  the  impression  made  on  her  by  his  per- 
sonal look  and  bearing ;  exactly  as  from  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  Aeneas  himself  had  at  once  recognised  the  huntress  whom 
he  met  in  the  wood  to  be  a  goddess :  "0,  dea  certe,  namque 
haud  tibi  vultus  mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat."  If  such 
were  the  premises  from  which  such  a  conclusion  was  properly 
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irawn  by  Aeneas,  a  oool  calculating  man,  how  much  more 
rarely  were  they  the  premises  from  whioh  such  a  conclusion 
was  drawn  by  Dido,  an  uninstructed,  highly  impulsive  and  im- 
passioned woman !  Men,  women,  and  children,  civilized  and 
uncivilized  alike,  we  are  all  of  us  physiognomists  (Stat.  AchilL 
I.  366 : 

.    .    .     "nee  turba  piarum 
Scyriadum  cessat  nimio  defigere  vi*u 
Virginia  ora  novae,  quantum  cervice  comisque 
emineat,  quantumque  humeros  ac  pectora  fundat"), 

and  the  conclusions  we  draw  respecting  the  unseen  from  the 
seen  of  the  individual  are  sometimes  naive  enough.     For  ex- 
ample, a  Siamese  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria 
says,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country :  "  One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the 
august  Queen  of  England,  or  fail  to  observe  that  she  must  be 
of  pure  descent  from  a  race  of  goodly  and  warlike  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth,  in  that  her  eyes,  oomplexion,  and,  above 
ill,  her  bearing,  are  those  of  a  beautiful  and  majestic  white 
lephant"  (Anna  Harriette  Leonowens,  "The  English  Gover- 
ess  at  the  Siamese  Court,"  ch.  16.  Lond.  Trubner  &  Co.  1870). 
I),  because  broad  chest  and  shoulders  form  a  primeval  part  of 
e  ideal  of  the  hero,  demigod,  and  even  of  the  god,  as  Hesiod, 
ut.  Here.  75  (of  Heroules)  : 

Ktivot  yap  fi€ya\ij  rt  piij  kou  x*lP*s  cunrrai 
c£  w fx(*¥  ertfuKor  cm  (rrifiaponri  n*\*<r<riv. 

u.  77.  2. 1+78  (of  Agamemnon) : 

ofifiara  kcu  Kt<pa\ijf  uet\os  Ait  Tcpwuttpawv, 
Apci  8f  (t*vr\v,  artpvo¥  5c  Uovtitawi. 

d.  Aethiop.  7.  10  :  '  yivoHTKU)9  €^?i  i  rov  veaviav'  [Theage- 

7j  y pave.   '  tvpvQ  tig  qv  ra  (TTtpva  Kai  rot/c  w/iou?,  km 

*\iva  opOtov  kcu   eXevOepov  virtp  tovq  aAAov?   aipwv,  km 

>v(priv  rove  airavraq  wrep€x<u>v99  &o.     Horn.  //.  8. 193  (of 

ficiwv  jicv  K((pa\ij  kya^fivovos  Arpuiao, 

(vpVTtpoS    8'    WflOlfflV    i8c    (TTtpVOKTlV    i8c<T0(U. 

38  ♦ 
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Id,  Od.  18.  68  (also  of  Ulysses,  who  has  stripped  himself  in 
order  to  box  with  Irus) : 

ipavt ¥  5f  oi  tvptts  UfXOl 
fTijOta  re  <rri$apot  re  Ppaxiovts. 

Val.  Flaco.  2.  485  (Hesione  addressing  Hercules  and  admiring 
his  great  chest  and  shoulders) : 

"  venim  o  iam  redeunt  Phry  gibus  si  numina,  tuque 
ille  ades,  auguriis  promisee  et  sort©  deorum ; 


»> 


9t 


■  i  annue,  meque,  precor,  defectaque  Pcrgama  monstris 

eripe ;  namque  potes.  neque  enim  tarn  lata  videbam 
pectora,  Neptunus  muros  cum  iungeret  astris  ; 
nee  tales  humeros  pharetramque  gerebat  Apollo.' 

Id.  1.  433  (apostrophizing  Meleager) : 

"  at  tibi  collectas  solvit  iam  fibula  Testes, 
ostenditque  humeros  fortes,  spatiumque  superbi 
pectoris^  Herculeis  aequum,  Mcleagre,  laeertis. 

Claud.  Seat.  Cons.  Honor.  560  : 

"  conspicuas  turn  flore  genas,  diademate  crincm, 
membraque  gemmato  trabeae  viridantia  cincta, 
et  fortes  humeros  et  certatura  Lyaeo 
inter  Eiythraeas  surgentia  colla  smaragdos 
mirari  sine  fine  nurus." 

Grat.  Falisc.  274  (of  a  dog) : 


.     .    .     "  valid**  turn  surgat  pictus  ab  armis 
quod  magnos  capiat  motus,  magnisque  supersh." 

Shakesp.  Cymbeline,  U*  6 : 

"  a  headless  man ! — the  garments  of  Posthumus : 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg ;  this  is  his  hand, 
his  foot  Mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
the  arms  of  Hercules" 

And — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gonington  for  the  quotation — 
Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King  (Enid,  contemplating  her  sleeping 
husband)  : 

"  o  noble  breast,  and  all-puissant  arms  !  " 
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(5),  because,  Venus  having  taken  especial  care  that  Aeneas 
should  at  his  presentation  to  Dido  resemble  a  god  not  merely 
in  countenance  but  in  bust  ("  os  humerosque  deo  similis"),  it 
would  have  been  not  a  little  remarkable,  had  Dido  been  struck 
by  the  former  only  and  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  the  latter. 
(©),  because  Virgil's  writing  is  not  usually  of  that  concise  terse 
kind  in  which  two  only  loosely  related  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  two  halves  of  one  and  the  same  verse  (on  this  occasion 
Aeneas's  physical  endowments  in  one  half  and  Aeneas's  men- 
tal endowments  in  the  other)  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
of  that  full,  rounded,  and  flowing  kind  in  which  both  halves 
treat,  if  not  of  the  same,  at  least  of  very  closely  related  sub- 
jects, and  the  one  half  is  the  complement  of  the  other ;  that 
one  subject,  or  those  two  closely  related  subjects,  being  on  the 
present  occasion  Aeneas's  physical  endowments,  one  principal 
one  of  which,  viz.,  the  beauty  of  his  countenanoe,  occupies  the 
first  half  of  the  verse,  and  another  principal  closely  related  one 
of  which,  viz.,  his  strength  of  chest  and  shoulder,  occupies  the 
other.  (7),  because  not  only  is  armi  used  by  Virgil  him- 
self elsewhere,  and  even  by  Tacitus,  to  signify  the  shoulders  of 
a  man  [as  Aen.  10.  78 U  (of  Mezentius) : 

"  obvius  adversoque  occurrit,  seque  viro  vir 
contulit,  haud  furto  melior,  sed  fortibus  armity 

Aen.  11.  6U1 : 

"  ingentemque  animis  ingentem  corpora*  et  armit 
deiicit  Herminium  :  nudo  cui  vertice  f  ulva 
caeaaries,  nudique  humeri,  nee  vulnera  terrent : 
tantus  in  anna  patet.  latot  huic  hasta  per  armot 
acta  tremit,  duplicatque  virum  transfixa  dolore." 

Tacit.  Hist.  1.  36 :  "sed  ut  quemque  adfluentium  militum  as- 
pexerant,  prensare  manibus,  complecti  armis,  collocare  iuxta, 
praeire  sacramentum,  modo  imperatorem  militibus,  modo  im- 
peratori  milites  commendare"],  and  "forti  pectore"  used  by 
Catullus,  Epith.  Pel.  et  Thetid.  339,  to  signify  his  strong  chest : 

"  nascetur  vobiu  expers  terroris  Achilles, 
hostibus  haud  tergo,  sed/oW*  pectore  notus  ; " 


*  **  Pectore,"  aiiter  of  the  CJuflian. — ltibbeck. 
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but  the  two  words  pectus  and  armi,  in  the  sgme  ablative 
case,  in  the  same  position  in  the  verse,  and  joined  together  by 
the  same  conjunction,  et,  are  used  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  4.  261 
(ed.  Burm.),  in  a  context  in  whioh  they  cannot  by  possibility 
mean  bravery  and  deeds  of  arms,  but  must  mean  breast  and 
shoulders : 

"  continuo  Bebryx,  Maleae  velut  arce  fragosa 
turbo  rapax,  vix  ora  virum,  vix  tollere  passu* 
bracbia,  torrenti  praeceps  agit  undique  nimbo, 
cursibus  involvens :  totaque  immanis  arena 
insequitur.  vigil  ille  metu,  cum  peetore  et  armis 
buc  alternu8  et  hue,  semper  cervice  reducta, 
semper  et  in  digitis,  et  summi  pulvere  campi, 
proiectusque  redit  .  .  .  ," 

with  which  oompare  Iscan.  de  bello  Troiano,  If.  Jf3 : 

i 

"  celsa  duci  Priamo  late  surgentibus  armis 
efFulcit  roseum  cervix  caput,  ardua  scribunt 
membra  virum," 

and  Lucan,  9.  829  : 

.    .    .     "  velox  currit  per  tela  venenum, 
invaditque  manum,  quam  protinus  ille  retecto 
ense  ferit,  totoque  simul  demittit  ab  armo" 

and  Ovid,  Met.  3.  232  (of  Actaeon,  devoured  by  his  own  dogs)  : 

"  prima  Melancbaetes  in  tergo  vulnera  fecit ; 
proxima  Tberidamas  ;  Oresitropbos  baesit  in  anno" 

a  passage  less  terse  and  pointed  than  Ovid's  descriptions  usually 
are,  unless  the  armus  of  the  deer  is  also  the  armus  of  Actaeon. 
To  all  which  arguments  I  should  be  inexcusable  if  I  did  not  add 
finally,  (9),  the  tradition  that  Aeneas  was  square-built  (Dares 
Phrygius,  cap.  12:  "Aeneam  rufum,  quadratum"),  and  that 
Dido's  attention  had  been  particularly  called  to  this  peculiarity 
of  his  figure,  even  by  Aeneas  himself,  2.  721 : 

"  baec  fatuB,  latos  humeros  Bubiectaque  colla 
veste  super  fulvique  instemor  pclle  leonis, 
succedoque  oneri." 
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Dido  therefore  does  not,  as  supposed  by  Servius  and  Voss, 
admire  Aeneas's  fine  countenance  and  valorous  deeds  of  arms, 
conclude  him  from  both  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  then  return 
to  his  valour  and  deeds  of  arms,  but  Dido  admires  Aeneas's 
fine  countenanoe  and  bust,  concludes  from  both  his  divine  ori- 
gin, and  then  admires  his  bravery  so  conformable  to  his  divine 
origin.  Nor  was  Dido's  conclusion  so  very  unphysiological 
as  may  perhaps  appear  at  first  blush — more  than  one  eminent 
physiologist  of  these  soi-disant  more  enlightened  times  having 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  fine  bust  is  not  less  necessary 
to  superior  greatness  of  mind  than  to  superior  strength  of 
body,  a  theory  which,  however  it  may  have  the  air  of  novelty 
now-a-days,  is  shown  by  the  myth  of  Hercules  to  have  been  no 
stranger  to  the  ancient  philosophical  world. 

Forti  pectorb. — Compare  Ovid,  Met.  2,  753  (of  Pallas) : 


«( 


et  tanto  penitus  traxit  suspiria  motu, 

ut  pariter  pectus,  positamque  in  pectore  forti 

aegida  concuteret.' 


»» 


Ibid.  11.  W  : 

"  ast  iuvenes rediH.'unt 

ordinibus  geniinis  ad  fort  La  pectora  remos." 

• 

Credo  eqiiidem,  &c,  .  .  .  arguit. — "  Credo  eum  prolem 
deae  esse,  quandoquidem  fortitudo  ac  constantia  in  ferendis  la- 
boribus  ac  perioulis  generosam  ac  divitiatii  originem  arguit," 
Heyne ;  not  perceiving  that  if  Dido  had  so  argued,  her  argu- 
ment had  been  a  mere  non  sequitur  ;  and  that  from  no  amount 
of  courage  and  constancy  exhibited  by  Aeneas  could  it  be  legi- 
timately concluded  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  goddess,  far 
less  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  effeminate  goddess  Venus. 
But  Dido  argues  better  than  the  commentator,  and  her  conclu- 
sion is  not  that  Aeneas  is  the  offspring  of  Venus  or  any  other 
goddess,  but  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  the  gods  (genus  esse 
deorum).  Dido  does  not  inquire,  nor  did  it  much  concern  her, 
whether  it  was  of  Venus  or  Mars,  of  Apollo  or  Mercury,  he  was 
the  offspring,  but  she  has  no  doubt  (nec  vana  fides)  of  that 
which  does  concern  her,  that  he  was  one  of  those  gifted,  noble, 
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highly  exalted  mortals  who  were  regarded  as  of  divine  origin 
(80. 15.  74 : 

.     .    .     "  tribuit  namque  ipsa  minor* 
hos  tenia  natura  deos"), 

her  argument  being  that  if  he  had  been  of  that  inferior  degene- 
rate race  which  nature  had  oondemned  to  Avernus  (Sil.  15.  75  : 

.     .    .     "  foedere  certo 
degeneres  tenebris  animas  damnavit  Averois  **) 

he  never  could  have  exhibited  such  courage,  constancy,  and 
magnanimity  (degeneres  animos  timor  arguit). 

Genus  deorum. — Compare  6.  835  :  "  genus  qui  ducis 
Olympo."  10.  228  :  "  vigilasne,  deum  gens,  Aenea  ?"  8.  36  : 
"  o  sate  genie  deum  !"     11.  305  : 

"  bellum  importunum  eives  cum  gent*  deorum 
invictisque  vim  gerimua  " 

(where  the  oompliment  is  extended  from  Aeneas  to  his  whole 
army).     6.  322 : 


(i.  125  : 


6.  129 : 


"  Anchisa  generate,  deum  certissinia  proles  .'" 

.     .     .     * '  tate  sanguine  divum 
Troe  Ancbisiade,  facilis  descensus  Averni." 

.  .  .  *'  pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Iupiter,  aut  ardons  evexit  ad  aetbera  virtus, 
die  geniti,  potuere.' 


>» 


Quae  bella  exhausta  canebat  ! — Exhausta  bella,  wars 
fought  out,  fought  until  the  enemy  was  no  longer  able  to  fight, 
completed.     See  Ovid,  Met  12.  161  : 

"  inque  vices  adita  atque  exhamta  pericula  saepe 
commemorare  iuvat." 

Eurip.  Med.  77 : 

aTr<a\ofi*o'0'  ap\  ci  koxov  wpoffoiffofitv 
vtov  xa\aia>,  tcpiv  rob*  €^tjyr\tjK(rat. 

The  expression  is  repeated  by  Nazarius,  Paneg.  Constantin.  37: 
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"  quae  tuum,  Constantino  maxime,  mite  pectus  inundavit  gra- 
tulatio,  cui  tanto  intervallo  videre  filium  licuit  et  videre  vioto- 
rem !  narravit  utique  [leg.  ubique,  Eyssenhardt]  exhamta  bella, 
et  hoc  ad  tuam  gratiam,  non  ad  sui  ostentationem,"  and  in  a 
modified  form  by  Statius,  Silv.  1.1.18: 

.    .     .     "  ezhausti»  Martem  non  amplior  armis 
Bistonius  portat  sonipes." 


17-23. 

POSTQUAM  PRIMU8  AMOR  DECEPTAM  MORTE  FEFELL1T 
81  NON  PERTAESUM  THALAMI  TAEDAEQUE  FUISSET 
HUIC  UNI  FOES  AN  POTUI  SUCCUMBERE  CULPA  E 
ANNA  FATEBOR  ENIM  MISERI  POST  FATA  SYCHAEI 
CONIUG1S  ET  SPARSOS  FRATERNA  CAEDE  PENATES 
SOLUS  HIC  INFLEXIT  SENSUS  ANIMUMQUE  LABANTEM 
IMPULIT  AGNOSCO  VETER1S  VESTIGIA  FLAMMAE 


PoSTQUAM  PRIMUS  AMOR  DECEPTAM  MORTE  FEFELL1T. — "PRIMUS 

amor,  maritus,"  Servius.  "  Fefellit  me,  diuturnum  scilicet  oon- 
iugium  sperantem,"  Wagner  (Praestab.).  Does  not  the  reader's 
good  taste  revolt  against  this  explanation,  viz.,  that  death  cheated 
Dido  by  allowing  her  husband  to  live  but  a  short  time  with  her? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  the  meaning  is  that  he  oheated  her  not  of  the 
latter  years  of  a  married  life,  but  of  married  life  altogether,  viz., 
by  carrying  off  from  her  her  affianced,  her  primus  amor,  before  he 
became  her  husband  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  intense  feeling 
expressed  in  the  words  pertaesum  thalami  taedaeque  is  less 
properly  the  feeling  of  the  widow  who  has  early  lost  her  hus- 
band than  of  the  bride  who  has  lost«her  affianced  before  mar- 
riage ?  Where  is  there  in  the  world  the  cloister  that  does  not 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  P  Nay,  is  not  "deceptus" 
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the  very  word  used  by  the  Latin  Homer,  1.  71,  to  express  the 
disappointment  of  Agamemnon  compelled  to  return  Chryseis 
"  intactam  "  to  her  father : 

"  maeret  et  amissos  deceptus  luget  amores  "  ? 

t 

and  who  does  not  feel  that  it  is  but  a  sorry  compliment  Saint 
Ambrose  pays  to  matrimony,  where,  falling  into  the  common 
error  respecting  the  meaning  of  our  text,  he  writes  (Uexaem. 
5.  9) :  "  turtur  ubi  fuerit  iugalis  proprii  amissione  viduata,  per- 
taesum  thalamos  et  nomen  habet  coniugii,  eo  quod  primus  amor 
fefellerit  earn  dilecti  morte  deoeptam"  ? 

Deceptam  morte  fefellit,  exactly  as  Claud.  Lam  Serenae, 
167: 

.     .     .     "  nam  perfidus  obiioe  regis 
prodidit  Ounomai  deceptum  Myrtilus  axem," 

where  "  perfidus  Myrtilus"  is  the  primus  amor,  "  prodidit"  the 
fefellit,  "  deceptum"  the  deceptam,  and  "  obiice"  the  morte 
of  our  text,  and  where  the  meaning  is  that  the  perfidious  driver 
disappointed  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  (i.e.,  Oenomaus  himself), 
by  taking  out  the  lynch-pin ;  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  meaning 
is,  Sichaeus  disappointed  Dido  by  dying.  Compare  also  Eurip. 
Med.  £98  (Medea,  speaking  of  her  disappointment  in  her  hus- 
band) : 

.     us  fiart)V  Kcxf>"0>ie0a 
kokov  irpos  cwtipos,  f\wiia¥  S*  rffiaprofify, 

where  there  is  no  word  corresponding  to  Virgil's  morte,  because 
Medea  is  not  disappointed  by  death,  but  by  the  bad  treatment 
she  received  from  her  husband  after  marriage. 

Potui  (vs.  19),  precisely  the  English  /  could,  i.e.,  J  might  be 
able  to. 

Fraterna  caede. — Caede,  the  shed  gore,  the  spilled  biood. 
Compare  9.  818 : 

44  ct  laetum  sociis  abluta  caede  remiBit." 

8.  695 : 

.     .     .     **  arva  nova  Neptunia  caede  rubescunt." 

Sil.  13.  8 : 

.     .     .     44  die,  o  cui  Lvdia  caede 
creverunt  stag™.'' 
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Fraterna. — "Q,uam  f rater  admiserat,"  Servius,  Thiel,  Caro. 
No;  not  by  a  brother,  but  of  a  brother;  the  gore  of  a  murdered 
brother,  i.  e.,  of  Sichaeus,  the  brother  (by  his  sister's  betrothal) 
of  his  murderer.  It  is  not  the  murder  but  the  fratricide  which 
is  insisted  on.  Therefore  both  penates  and  fraterna,  the 
family  murder.  Compare  Iiv.  40.  11 :  "  tollatur :  non  primus 
regnum  fraterna  caede  petiero"  [by  fratricide].  Catull.  Epith. 
Pel.  180  (Ariadne  speaking  of  Theseus) : 

"  an  patris  auxilium  sperem  F  quemne  ipsa  reliqui, 
respersum  iuvenem  fraterna  caede  secuta?" 

[his  brother's  gore].     Hor.  Epod.  7.  17 : 

.    .     .     "  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt, 
scelusque  fraterna*  necis." 

Ovid,  Met.  £.  £29  : 

"  quidque  furor  valeat,  Penthea  caede  satisque 
ac  super  ostendit" 

[by  the  gore  of  Pentheus,  by  the  murder  of  Pentheus].  Ovid, 
Met.  13.  II4.8  (Ulysses  speaking) : 

"  sed  neque  materno  quod  sum  gene  rosier  ortu, 
nee  mihi  quod  pater  est  fratemi  saftguinis  insons, 
proposita  anna  peto  " 

[guiltless  of  his  brother's  blood].     Hor.  Sat.  2.  5.  15  : 

"  qui  quamvis  periurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus 
tanguine  fraterno,  fugitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 
tu  comes  exterior,  si  poetulet,  ire  recuses." 

Seneca,  Troad.  Uk  (of  the  death  of  Priam) : 

••  vidi  exsecrandum  rcgiae  cacdis  nefas" 

[the  slaughter  of  the  king].  Ovid,  Met.  12.  2U0  (of  the  Cen- 
taurs fired  by  the  death  of  a  brother  Centaur) :  "  ardescunt  ger- 
mana  caede  bimembres."  Ibid.  7.  808  :  "ferinae  caedis"  [the 
killing  of  game].  Sil.  5.  344  :  "  fraterni  vulneris  "  [brother's 
wound].     Nep.  TimoL  1 :  "  Ipse  [Timoleon]  non  modo  manus 
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uon  attulit,  sed  ne  aspicere  quidemf rater  num  sanguinem  voluit." 
Horn.  77.  9.  562  : 

.    .     .    H  pa  [Althaea]  Otoiai 
to\\*  ax*ov<ry  Tjparo  Katriyvriroto  <poroio 

[her  brothers'  murder,  the  murder  of  her  brothers].  Epigr. 
Aristoph.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  T.  IS :  Aaieiov  <f>ovov  [the  slaughter  of 
Laius].    Eurip.  Hipp.  977  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

Kcucrjy  up*  avrrjir  tfiwopop  $iov  Aryciff, 
u  9v<r/A*v*ia  <rr)  ra  <pt\rar  v\*<r*r 

[not  through  thy  hostility,  but  through  hostility  to  thee,  through 
hatred  of  thee].     Stat.  Tlieb.  1.  U02 : 

"  Olenitis  Tydeus  (fraterni  Kmguinis  ilium    . 
conscius  horror  agit)  eadem  sub  nocte  sopora 
lustra  terit" 

[his  brother's  blood].     And  Virgil  himself,  Oeorg.  3.  517 : 

.     .     .     "  it  tristis  orator, 
moerentem  ahiungens  fraterna  marte  iuvencum," 

with  which  compare  2.  584 :  "  foeminea  in  poena "  [in  the 
chastisement  of  a  woman].  And  so,  no  doubt,  "  fraterno  cri- 
mine,"  Silius's  translation  of  our  author's  fraterna  caede 
(1.  22 :  "  pollutum  fugiens  [Dido]  fraterno  crimine  regnum  ") 
is  not  her  [Dido's]  brother's  crime,  but  crime  of  a  brother  against 
a  brother. 

The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  the  usual  one,  viz.,  that 
of  taking  the  words  too  literally.  Pygmalion  and  Siohaeus  not 
being  brothers,  but  only  brothers-in-law,  fraterna  caede  could 
not,  they  thought,  be  the  murder  of  a  brother,  i.e.,  fratricide,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  murder  by  a  brother,  viz.,  by  Pygmalion, 
Dido's  brother.  They  should  have  remembered  the  still  looser 
application  of  fraternus,  viz.,  to  the  relationship  of  cousin, 
Val.  Flacc.  1.  162 : 

.     .     .     "  prior  huic  [Iasoni]  turn  regia  proles  [Acastus] 
advolat,  amplexus/ra/miaque  pectora  iungcns  " 

(Jason  and  Acastus  were  only  cousins,  the  former  being  son  of 
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Aeson,  and  the  latter  of  Pelias,  and  Aeson  and  'Felias'being 
brothers)  ;  and  Val.  Flacc.  1.  177  (Acastus  to  Jason)  : 

.     .     .    "  si  primus,  duce  te,  yiitutis  honores 
carperGyfraternae  si  des  accrescere  famae," 

where  "fraternae  famae"  is  the  fame  of  Aoastus,  cousin  of 
Jason ;  and  of  the  Italian  Jratemo  to  a  sister's  love  of  a 
brother,  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri,  scritta  da  mo,  Firenze,  1853, 
p.  328  (Alfieri  writing  to  his  sister)  :  "  volendo  dalla  vostra 
cariU  ed  amor  fratenw  ritrarre  il  mio  necessario,  non  dalle 

leggi." 

Sparsos  fraterna  caede  penates. — "  Si  Didonis,  dispersos 
post  fugam  intelligimus ;  si  fratris,  pollutos  cruore,"  Servius, 
uniting  a  false  interpretation  of  sparsos  to  a  true  interpretation 
of  penates,  and  a  true  interpretation  of  sparsos  to  a  false  in- 
terpretation of  penates.  The  penates  spoken  of  are  the 
penates  of  Dido,  and  the  entire  sense  is :  "a  home  [my  home] 
sprinkled  [by  Pygmalion]  with  the  blood  of  [his]  brother 
[brother-in-law]  Sichaeus."  Compare  Catull.  Epith.  Pel.  181, 
quoted  above : 

•    •    •    "  quemne  ipsa  [Ariadne]  reliqui, 
rupersum  iuvenem  [Theaea]  fraterna  eaede  secuta." 

Solus  hic  inflexit,  &c.,  .  . .  flammae. — Compare  Schiller, 
Turandot,  2.  U  -' 

.    .    .    "  noch  keiner  trat 
im  divan  auf,  der  dieses  hen  su  riihren 
verstanden  hatte.    Dieser  weiss  die  kunst." 

Labantem  impulit. — "  Impulit,  ut  labaret,"  Forbiger. 
^Impulit,  ut  iam  labet,"  Wagner  (1845),  ad  "furentem  in- 
oendat,"  1.  659.  Certainly  not,  but  iam  labantem,  i.e.,  in- 
validum,  parum  firmum;  as  Luoan,  2.  244 : 

•    •     •     "  tu  mente  labantem 
dirige me,  dubium ceito tu robore firma" 

Senee.  JEpist  117 :  "Die,  quid  vitare  debeam,  quid  appetere; 
quibus  animum  labantem  studiis  jirmem"    Aen.  12.  222  : 

"  quern  simul  ac  Iuturna  soror  crebrescere  vidit 
sermonem,  et  vulgi  variare  labantia  corda." 
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Ibid.'2.£63: 

.  .  .  "  [turrim]  qua  summa  labantet 
iuncturas  tabulata  dabant,  convellimus  altis 
sedibus  impulimusque." 

Cic.  ad  Att.  3.  1U  :  "  qui,  ut  me  paullum  inclinari  timore  vide- 
runt,  sic  impulerunt,  ut  omni  suo  scelere  et  perfidia  abuterentur 
ad  exitium  meum.,,  Aen.  U.  £65  :  "  agit  ipse  furentem  in  som~ 
nis  ferus  Aeneas."  Ibid.  11.  609:  "furentesque  exhortantur 
equos."     Ibid.  12.  875 :  "  ne  me  terrete  timentem." 

To  the  argument  of  Conington  in  favour  of  Wagner's  and 
Forbiger's  "  impulit  ut  labaret,"  viz.,  "  that  her  spirit  was  not 
already  tottering  before  Aeneas  gave  the  impulse  is  evident  from 
the  context,"  I  reply  :  certainly,  and  Dido  does  not  mean  that 
it  was.  Dido  means  that  her  spirit  was  tottering  at  the  time 
Aeneas  gave  the  impulse,  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the 
impulse ;  and,  not  being  sufficiently  firm,  gave  way.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  that  Dido  should  excuse  her  passion 
by  her  own  weakness.  The  impression  was  strong,  and  she  was 
weak,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Sichaeus  gave 
way.  In  other  words,  the  impression  was  so  strong  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Sichaeus  she  was  weak  enough 
to  give  way.  We  have,  no  very  rare  thing,  both  interpretations 
in  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  impulit  labantem  ;  ea  enim  impellun- 
tur  quae  prona  sunt  ad  cadendum ; "  and  again :  "  labantem 
impulit,  i.  e.9  impulit  et  labare  fecit." . 

Impulit. — Highly  emphatic,  owing  to  its  position.  See 
Eem.  on  2.  247. 

Aonosco  veteris  vestigia  flammae. — Vestigia  :  however 
figurative  the  expression,  the  meaning  is  simply  the  marks,  tokens; 
nothing  more.     Compare  Ovid,  Amor.  2.1.  7  : 

"  atque  aliquis  iuvenum,  quo  nunc  ego  saucius  arcu, 
agnoMat  Jlammae  conscia  signa  suae." 

•  •         • 

Soph.  Oed.  T.  109  (ed.  Brunck) :  i xvoc  iraXaiag  ainag.  Claud. 
de  Quart.  Cons.  Honor.  373  :  "  vestigia  magnae  indolis  agnosco." 
Seneca,  Med.  39!*. :  "  irae  novimus  veteres  notas." 
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26-34. 

NOCTKM — SKPU  I.TOS 


Noctemque  profundam. — I  think  Thiel  is  right  in  understand- 
ing profunuam  not  of  the  intensity  but  of  the  low  situation  of 
the  night  Spoken  of,  viz.,  that  it  is  underground  night. 

Ante,  pudor,  quam  te  violo  aut  tua  iura  resolvo  (vs.  27). 
— Compare  vs.  552  :  "  non  servata  fides,"  &c,  and  596  :  "  nunc 
te  facta  impia  tangunt,"  where  see  Rem.  The  chapter  of  Meur- 
sius  (Opp.  torn.  5,  col.  51)  in  which  he  shows  from  the  authority 
of  Festus,  Propertius,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Plutarch  (he  might 
have  added  Virgil),  and  from  inscriptions  on  tombs,  that  among 
the  Romans  "  honestae  matronae,  et  quibus  pudicitiae  gloria 
curae  erat,  semel  tantum  viro  nubebant,"  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  discern  in  the  morality  of  modern  civili- 
sation no  blemish ;  in  that  of  ancient,  no  excellence.  The  sen- 
timent which  Virgil  here  ascribes  to  Dido,  and  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  ancient  Roman  morality,  has  been  expressed 
with  much  sweetness  and  simplicity  by  Jean  Reboul,  the  baker 
of  Nismes.  Copies  of  Reboul's  poems  being  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, few  of  my  readers  will,  I  think,  be  offended  if  I  here  pre- 
sent them  with  the  unpretending  little  piece  entire : 

CONFIDENCE. 

LA  JF.UXE  FEMME. 

"  quelle  secrete  injure  aurais-tu  done  recue  P 
pourquoi  cette  paleur  et  ce  triste  maintien? 
cette  larme,  qui  tombe  et  craint  d'etre  apercue, 
me  cache  quelque  chose,  et  cela  n'est  pas  bien. 

LA  JEUNE   VEUVE. 

il  est  au  fond  de  l'ame,  d  ma  douce  compagne, 
des  peines  qu'on  ne  peut  avouer  qu'a  Dieu  seul, 
qu'il  faut  que  le  mystere  a  jamais  accoznpagne, 
et  qu'on  doit  em  porter  sous  son  dernier  linceul. 
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LA  JEUNB  FBKMB. 


cependant,  8  ma  soeur,  car  le  noeud  qui  nous  lie 
me  permet  en  vera  toi  d'nser  d'un  nom  si  cher, 
parle,  tu  me  connais  :  dans  le  sein  d'une  amie 
le  chagrin ,  que  Ton  verse,  en  devient  moins  amer. 

LA  JEUNE  VEUVE. 

oh !  mon  Dieu !  je  croyaia  dans  mon  time  oublieuse, 
que  la  mort  nous  laissait  reprendre  notrefoi    .     .     . 
mais  non,  non :  mes  aveux  te  rendraient  malheureuse, 
ma  soeur  ;  mon  amitie  n'est  plus  digne  de  toi. 

LA  JBUNB   FBMXB. 

acheve,  ma  tendresse  implore  cette  epreuve. 

LA  JBUNB  VEUVB. 

ees  jours  done,  dans  le  soif  de  sea  enivrements, 
je  quittai pour  le  bal  mes  vttementt  de  veuve, 
et  j'y  parus  le  front  orn6  de  diamants ; 

et  le  soir,  de  retour,  j'etais  devant  ma  glace, 
et  mes  yeux  me  disaient  que  j'etais  belle  encor: 
mais,  6  terreur !  soudain  mon  image  a' efface, 
et  je  vois  apparaitre  une  tete  de  mort ! 

et  son  front  depouille*  reprend  sa  chevelure, 
ses  yeux  vides  et  creux  rallument  leur  flambeau, 
la  chair  couvre  la  joue  et  refait  la  figure    .    .     . 
je  reconnus  lea  traits  d'un  epoux  au  tombeau. 

et  dans  son  ironique  et  f unebre  de'boire 

sa  16vre  m'adressa  de  torribles  discoure, 

que  tu  n'entendras  point . . .  mais  si  tu  veux  m'en  croirc, 

gardone  la  foijurie  d  not  premiere  amours.'* 

Compare  the  bitter  terms  of  reproach  in  which  the  shade  of 
a  husband  met  by  Dante  in  Purgatory  complains  of  his  wife's 
marrying  after  his  death,  Purgat.  8.  73  : 

"  non  credo  che  la  sua  madre  piu  m'ami,  ' 

poscia  che  trasmuto  le  bianche  bende, 
le  quai  convien,  che  misera  ancor  brami. 
per  lei,  assai  di  lieve  si  comprende 
quanto  in  femmina  fuoco  d'amor  dura, 
so  l'occhio  o'l  tatto  spesso  no'l  raccende." 
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Compare  also  the  noble  sentiment  of  Bdttiger  (Die  Aldobrandi- 
nische  Hochzeit,  p.  14) :  "  das  was  unsere  sprache  so  bedeutend 
ausspricht,  als  die  ihr  vielfach  versohwisterte  Qrieobische  [viz., 
in  the  word  ya/uoc],  die  hochzeit,  gehort  zu  dem  Cyclus  rein 
mensohlicher  handlungen,  und  ist  das  hochste  /est,  was  im 
gliickliohsten  und  unbescholtensten  fall  jeder  mensch  nur  ein- 
mal  feiert."  And  Statius,  "  Epicedion  in  patrem  suum,"  Stir. 
5.  3.  239 : 

"  nee  solum  larga  memet  pietate  fovebaa  ; 
talis  et  in  thalamos :  una  tibi  cognita  taeda 
connubia,  unus  amor." 

AndPropert.  4.  11.  36: 

44  in  lapide  buic  uni  nupta  fuisse  legar." 

Illb  meos,  primus  qui,  &c.,  .  .  .  sepulcro  (vv.  28,  29). — 
Compare  Plaut.  MostelL  1.  8. 1/7  (ed.  Weise)  : 

Phil.     "  Solam  illi  me  soli  censeo  ease  oportere  obsequentem, 
solum  ille  me  soli  sibi  suo  quom  libera vit." 

Ille  qui  me  sibi  iunxit  =  meus  coniux. 

Sic  effata  sinum  lacrymis  implevit  obortis. — "  Sinus 
c^cimus  orbes  oeulorum,  i.e.,  palpebral  .  .  .  implevit  autem 
ideo,  quia  lacrymae  plerumque  se  intra  ooulos  tenent,"  Servius. 
"  Sinum,  palpebras  oeulorum,  unde  emanant  laerymae,"  Cynth. 
Cenet.  About  which  interpretation  the  less  said  the  better,  not 
only  for  Servius  and  his  disciple,  but  Virgilian  interpretation 
generally.  "  Sinum  vestis,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger ;  a  rational 
interpretation,  and  in  support  of  which  might  be  quoted  nume- 
rous other  passages  besides  those  already  quoted  by  Peerlkamp 
and  Forbiger;  ex.  gr.y  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  79  (of  Ilia) : 

44  hactenus ;  et  vsstem  tumidis  praetendit  ocelli*." 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  595  (of  Dido's  sister) : 

44  iactatur  tumidas  exul  Phoenissa  per  undas, 
bumidaque  opposita  lumina  vests  tegit." 

Aesch.  Choeph.  81  (Chorus  of  Choephoroe) :     . 

•     .     .     HaKpvm  8*  vtf  ciftarwr 

fiarcuoKfi  Scmroray 

ruxcus,  tcpuQaiois  wcyOsair  iraxfoufityij. 

HBNKY,  AEN1IDEA,  VOL.  II.  39 
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Eurip.  Suppf.  286  (Theseus  speaking)  : 

fnirtp%  ri  JcAcucit,  Ktwr*  eic*  ofifiarcor  <paprj 
fiaXovffa  tup  atav  ; 

Neither  is  this,  however,  the  meaning,  there  being  no  word  in 
the  context  so  to  limit  the  sense  of  sinus.  Sinus,  unlimited 
by  the  context,  can  only  be  sinus  peotoris  (Thiel),  the  bosom, 
the  word  being  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  word 
bosom  is  so  oommonly  used  in  English,  viz.,  without  precise  dis- 
tinction between  the  actual  person  and  the  covering.  Dido's 
tears  filled  her  bosom,  in  the  same  sense  as  one  friend  takes 
another  to  his  bosom,  or  a  little  girl  clasps  her  doll  to  her  bosom, 
or  a  man  walks  with  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  when  he  places  it 
within  the  fold  of  his  waistcoat.  That  this  In  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  both  here  and  so  often  where  it  occurs  else* 
where,  without  contextual  limitation  [or.  gr.,  Propert.  1.  5.  29 
(to  Gallus)  : 

"  sod  paritor  miseri  socio  oogemur  amore 
alter  in  alterius  mutua  flere  sinu." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  6.  70  (Hypsipyle,  speaking  of  herself) :  A 

"  hue  feror;  et  lacrymis  osque  tinutqne  madent." 

Ibid.  8.  62  (of  Medea)  : 

44  perque  sitium  lacrymae  flu  minis  instar  eunt" 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  67 : 

.    .    .     '*  ilia  [Ilia],  oculoe  in  humum  deiecta  modestoe, 
spargebat  tepido*  flebilis  imbre  sinus." 

Trist.  5.  If.  39  : 

"  verba  solet,  vnltumque  tuum,  gemitnsque  referre, 
et  te  flente  suoe  immaduisse  sinus." 

Fasti,  If.  521 : 

"  dixit;  et  ut  lacrymae  (neque  enim  Iacrymart  deornm  est) 
decidit  in  tepidos  Iucida  gutta  sinus." 


Trist  4.  S.  93 : 
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*■  aaepe  tamen  dixi,  '  cui  nunc  haec  oura  laborat  ? 

an  mea  Sauromatae  scripta  Getaeque  legent  ? ' 
saepe  etiam  lacrymae  me  sunt  seribente  profusae, 

humidaque  est  fletu  litera  facta  meo. 
corque  vetusta  meum,  tanquam  nova,  vulnera  sentit ; 

inque  tinum  maestae  labitur  imber  aquae*'] , 

mm  well  mm  of  KoXwog  in  the  Greek  expressions  irX^povv  koX- 
irowc  and  Sevuv  koXwovs  [#r.  gr.9  Nilus  "  de  oaede  monachorum 
in  Monte  Sina"  (speaking  of  himself):  ticaOrioa  rag  xciPac  irepi- 

irAe£a£  roig  yovaai,  Kai  to  Trpocrwirov  eiri  tovtiov  icaraicA(voc»  rove 
icoXwovg  trrXripovv  Saicpvwv.     Apoll.  Rhod.  3.  803  :  Stvt  Sc 

KoXwovg  aXXqicrov  Scucnvoioi^  1*  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  use  in  Italy  at  the  present  day  of  the  exactly  correspond- 
ing expression,  as  Goldoni,  Pamela,  3.  11 :  "  credilo  a  queste 
lagrime  di  tenerezza,  che  m9  inondano  il petto;99  Giovanni,  Novella 
di  "Francesco  Lutti  : 

"  padre  e  figlio  ammutir.     Pin  d'  una  stilla 
all*  afflitto  garsone  irrorm  il  seno" 

in  the  former  of  which  passages,  it  not  being  the  custom  in 
Italy  for  ladies  to  wear  the  bosom  bare,  and  in  the  second  of 
which  passages  it  not  being  the  custom  for  men  in  any  civilized 
country  to  wear  the  bosom  bare,  the  welling  of  the  bosom  with 
the  tears  can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  more  than  an  hyper- 
bole for  weeping  oopiously — an  hyperbole,  after  all,  not  so  much 
more  exaggerated  than  our  own  "  flood  of  tears,"  and  which 
may  well  be  excused  in  the  poet,  when  we  find  the  prose  writer 
describing  the  tears  of  Panthea,  wife  of  Abradatas,  king  of 
Susa,  as  dropping  not  only  on  her  garments  but  even  on  her 
feet,  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  5  (ed.  Hutch.,  p.  154) :  AqXa  S9  ijv  avrri 

Kat  ra  SaKpva  KaraaraZovra  ra  pev  Kara  twv  ircTrAcui/,  ra  Sc  kui 
tir«  rove  iroSac.    Compare  Aesch. Pers. 587  (chorus  speaking) : 

iroWai  8*  avaXcus  x*P*1  KoKvwrpas 
KartptucofAcvcu  tiafivia\€oi$ 

BaKpvfft  koKitovs 
rcyyowr*  aXyovs  ficrcxovffcu. 

Eurip.  Suppl.  979  (chorus  speaking)  : 

9*Kpv<ri  yortpov  act  ireirAw 
if  pot  9v*pvt*  vrvyjk  rtyl<jt. 
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Mosch.  Idyl.  U-  56  (of  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules)  : 

«*s  op*  c<t>y'  ra  5t  01  $ak*p*T€pa  taicpva  }ir)\<*v 
ko Kirov  cs  i/icpocrra  Kara  0Kc<papcor  *x(0yro- 

Philostr.  Imag.  1. 11  (of  the  tears  of  the  Ileliades,  as  represented 
in  the  painting)  :  <f>tv  twv  Saupvwv,  wg  \pvoa,  kcli  to  fiev  ttXjj/i- 
fjLVpov  tv  ttj  twv  otftftaXfiwv  t$pa  \apoiraig  eiravyaZti  raig  jcopacc, 
km  oiov  aKTiva  cXkcc'  to  Se  raig  irapuaie  *VTvy\avov,  fiapfiaiptt 
irtpi  to  (Ktivri  eptvOog'  to  Se  aru^ovra  Kara  tov  orepvov,  \pv<rog 
ifS»j.  Camarda,  Costantino  il piccolo*  (Costantino's  betrothed  re- 
cognizing his  ring)  : 

c  Aott#  fi'  i  ov  povKovKurev 
<rovfi0ovKa,  aoufifiovXa  <paxj(s  kovkj'*, 
•KiKCy  wuce  yjipiTf  bapZe ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda  : 

"  e  le  lacrime  sgorgaron  giu 
a  gruppi,  a  gruppi,  per  le  gote  vermiglie, 
a  goccie,  a  goccie,  pel  teno  candido." 

Carmc  ntiziale*  (Coro  delle  donne,  of  the  bride) : 

njotta  Ktitje     .     .     . 
Xjottetrsir  bovryap  yjiv ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda  : 

"  ecco  tristamente    .     .     . 
di  lacrime  inonda  il  teno.** 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  transl.  by  H.  Torrens,  p.  153: 

44  when  the  parting  drew  near,  and  our  hearts  were  nigh  broken, 
in  transports  of  love  as  our  last  vows  were  spoken, 
a  thick  shower  of  pure  pearls  in  her  weeping  she  shod, 
while  my  tears  like  cornelians  flowed  blood-like  and  red ; 
the  two  streams  trickled  down  in  continuous  flow, 
and  hung  round  her  fair  bosom  a  necklace  of  woe." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
hyperbole  from  its  origin.     There  is  first  the  filling  of  the  eyes 


*  "  Poesie  tradizionale  inedite  Italo- Albanesi "  :  Appendice  al  Saggio  di  Gram- 
matologia  comparata  tulla  lingua  Atbanete,  Prato,  1866. 
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with  tears  (Ovid,  Met.  U-  683  : 

"  lumina,  quod  potuit,  lacrymis  implevit  obortis") ; 

next,  the  filling  of  the  face  with  tears  (Eurip.  Med.  901,  ed. 
Parson  (Medea  speaking  of  herself)  : 

Soph.  Electr.  906  (Chrysoth.)  : 

next,  the  filling  of  the  bosom  with  tears  four  text  and  parallels 
of  our  text,  as  above) ;  next,  tears  as  large  as  apples  run  down 
into  the  bosom  (Moschus,  quoted  above) ;  next,  both  face  and 
bosom  are  wet  or  steeped  or  inundated  with  tears  (Ovid,  Heroid. 
6.  70;  Costantino  il  piccolo,  quoted  above) ;  next,  tears  run  like 
a  river  over  the  bosom  (Ovid,  Heroid.  8.  62,  quoted  above) ;  next, 
the  clothes  are  heavy  with  tears,  as  if  they  had  been  drenched 
with  rain  (Ovid,  Heroid.  10.  137  (Ariadne,  to  Theseus)  : 

"  aspice  demissos  lugentis  in  ore  capillos ; 

et  tunicas  lacrymis,  eicut  ab  imbre,  grave*"') ; 

and  at  last  the  tears  drop  both  upon  clothes  and  feet  (Xeno- 
phon,  as  above).  Nor  is  it  only  with  tears  the  bosom  is  filled ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  filled  with  blood  (see  Aen.  10.  817 : 

"  transiit  et  parmam  mucro,  levia  arma  minacis, 
et  tunicam,  tnolli  mater  quam  neverat  auro, 
implevitque  sinum  sang  nit" 

where  sinus  is  used  in  the  same  loose  sense  as  in  our  text,  and 
is  not  prevented  even  by  the  immediately  preceding  "  tunicam" 
from  being  bosom,  without  distinction  between  clothing  and  per- 
son), and,  oh,  shocking!  with  slaver  (as  Juvenal,  7.  Ill : 

"  tunc  inimensa  cavi  spirant  mendacia  folks, 
cotispttiturque  sinus'). 

That  it  is  not  the  sinus  vestis,  but  (no  matter  whether 
clothed  or  not)  the  sinus  pectoris  which  is  represented  in 
our  text  as  receiving  the  tears  from  the  eyes  is  further  shown 
by  P.  Syri  SiHtcntitte  (ed.  Uibb.),  28  :  4*  amor  ut  lacrima  oeulis 
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oritur,  in  pectm  cadit,"  where  the  receptacle  of  the  tears  as  they 
fall  from  the  eyes  is  designated  not  as  usual  elsewhere  by  the 
term  sinus  (i.e.,  sinus  pectoris),  but  by  the  more  general, 
less  precise  term  "  pectus,"  merely  because  love,  the  other  thing 
which  has  the  same  source  as  tears  (viz.,  the  eyes),  could  not 
properly  be  said  to  drop  into  the  sinus  pectoris,  could  only 
be  said  to  drop  into  the  "  pectus.' '  Peerlkamp  refers  sinum  to 
Anna,  not  to  Dido  ("  credo  sinum  sororis,  in  quo  sinu  caput  et 
vultum  reponebat"),  contrary  to  the  general  principle  that  an 
object  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nearest  person,  when  there  is 
neither  adjunct  nor  other  clear  indication  to  refer  it  to  the  more 
remote.  Compare  Aen.  9.  251 :  "  vultum  lacrymis  atque  ora 
rigabat,"  where  "  vultus"  and  "ora"  are  those  of  Alethes,  not 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus ;  Aen.  U*  UU9  .*  "  lacrymae  volvuntur 
inanes,"  where  "  lacrymae  "  are  the  tears  of  Aeneas,  not  of 
Dido  (see  Rem.  on  v.  449) ;  and  4.  596  :  "  nuno  te  facta  impia 
tangunt,"  where  the  "facta  impia"  are  those  of  Dido,  not  of 
Aeneas  (see  Rem.  on  v.  596) ;  and  above  all,  the  original  after 
which  Virgil  has,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  painted 
his  Dido,  Apollonius's  Medea,  weeping  by  herself  in  secret, 
where  there  ^as  no  bosom  to  be  wet  by  her  tears  but  her  own 
Apoll.  Rhod.  3.  804) :  Scue  §€  KoXwovg  oAAijktov  Saicpuotcu. 
Conington  agrees  with  me. 

SoLANE  PKRPKTUA  MAERENS  CARPERE  IUVENTA  ?  i.e.,  CARPE- 

rene  maerens  sola  in  iuventa  perpetua?     Compare  Aesch. 
Prom.  V.  65 J,  ed.  Schutz  (the  visions,  to  Io)  : 

ti  wapdftftvrj  HapoPi  c£ov  trot  ycyiov 

Sola  maerens,  lonely  sorrowing,  as  verse  82 :  *  sola  maeret." 

NEC  DULCES  NATOS,  VENERIS  NEC  PRAEMIA  NORIS? VENERIS 

praemia  is  not  another  form  of  dulces  natos,  but  a  substantive 
thought :  neither  children,  nar  tlie  pleasures  of  lore.  Dido's  loss 
is  twofold,  first  of  the  pleasure  of  having  a  husband,  and  secondly 
of  the  pleasure  of  having  children. 

Veneris  praemia,  the  rewards  which  Venus  bestows  upon 
her  votaries,  i.e.,  the  pleasures  which  those  enjoy  who  are  the 
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votaries  of  Venus ;  in  other  words,  the  pleasures  of  love.  Com- 
pare 12.  436  : 

.     .     .     "  nunc  to  mea  dextera  bello 
defensum  dabit  et  magna  inter  praemia  ducet," 

where  " praemia"  are  praemia  Martis  or  praemia  belli, 
the  rewards  which  war  or  Mars  bestows  upon  its,  or  his,  votaries. 
See  also  Piiid.  Nem.  7.  52  (ed.  Boeokh) : 

.     •     .     KOpOW  8*  *xf< 
kcu  fit\i  kcu  ra  rtftxr    arBt*  A<ppoti<Tia. 

The  identical  word  is  still  used  in  Italian  in  the  identical  sense, 
as  Parini,  D'un'  Ode  per  Nozze : 

"  chi  noi  gift,  per  1'  undecimo 
lustra  scendente,  con  eta  fugace 
chiama  fra  i  lieti  giovani 
a  cantar  d  'Imeheo  V  accesa  face, 
e  trattar  dolci  premii  e  dolci  nffanmi 
con  voce  aspra  dagll  anni  ?  " 

where  "  premii "  and  "  affanni  "  are  the  premii  and  affanni  of 
love. 

Id  cinerem  aut  manes  credis  curare  sepultos?  (vs.  34). — 
As  we  would  say  :  the  cinders  (cinerem)  of  the  dead  (manes)  and 
buried  (sbFultos).  Compare  Soph.  Antig.  88  (Ismene  to  Anti- 
gone): 

QtpfiriP  cirt  if/vx/ioi^i  KapHiay  *xfls' 
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QUOS — CAELUM 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  40). 
1XTRACTABILE  I  Kom, 

ikatpsrabile  I  VaLy  PaL,  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion.  The  passage  not 
quoted  in  cod.  Dresd.) ;  Pierius  ;  P.  Man  lit. ;  D.  Heina. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne;  Haupt;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 
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VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  42). 

fu rentes  I  Vat.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (ood.  Dread,  and  Lion  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Bronck  ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 

vag  antes  vaccaei.  Ill  Isidor.  9.  2,  who  observes:  "Vacca  oppidumfuit 
iuxta  Pyrenaeum,  a  quo  sunt  cognominati  de  quibus  creditor  dixisse 
pocta,"  from  which  observation  we  may  judge  how  much  credit  is  to  be 
allowed  either  to  the  reading  vag antes,  or  to  the  observations  of  laido- 
rus  elsewhere. 


Q,UOS  AFRICA  TERRA  TRIUMPHIS  DIVES  ALIT. — For  AFRICA  TERRA 

compare  Liv.  29.  23 :  "  pro  terra  Africa,  .  .  .  dimicare ; "  and  for 
triumphis  dives,  Corip.  Johann.  2.  102  (of  one  of  the  nations 
of  Libya)  : 

' 4  horrida  gens  et  dura  viris  audaxque  triumphis 
innumeris,  nullo  belli*  quae  tempore  cessat, 
impia,  crudelis." 

PLACITONE    ET1AM     PUGNABIS    AMORI  ?    (v8.    38). — PLAC1TO, 

exactly  the  eaSe  of  Theocritus,  Idyll.  27.  22  : 

of  which  passage  our  author's  aeoram  nulli  quondam  flexbke 
mariti;  .  .  .  placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori  ?  is  mutatis  mu- 
tandis a  translation. 

Pugnabis. — Compare  Catull.  Carm.  62.  59  : 

"  at  tu  ne  pugna  cum  tali  coniuge,  virgo." 

Numidae  infraeni  (vs.  41). — Compare  Sil.  2.  64  :  "  nulla- 
que  levis  Gaetulus  habena." 

Inhospita  syrtis  (vs.  41). — Who  shall  say  whether  t'w- 
hmpitahle  in  the  sense  of  physically  savage  and  unfriendly  to  man 
(compare  the  account  given  by  Lucan,  9.  300,  of  the  physical 
nature  of  tin*  place  : 

"  inde  peti  placid t  Libyci  contermina  Mauris 
rogna  Tuhae,  sed  iter  medii*  natura  vetabat 
Syrtibus  :  has  audax  *pnrat  «bi  rrdore  virtus. 
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Syrtes  vel,  primam  mundo  nature  figuram 
cum  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi  terraeque  reliquit 
(nam  neque  subsedit  penitus,  quo  stagna  profundi 
acciperet,  nee  se  def  endii  ab  aequore  tell  us, 
ambigua  sed  lege  loci  iacet  invia  sedes  ; 
aequora  fracta  vadis,  abruptaque  terra  profundo, 
et  post  multa  sonant  proiecti.  littora  fluotus. 
sic  male  deseruit,  nullosque  exegit  in  usus 
banc  partem  nature  sui)  ;  vel  plenior  alto 
olim  Syrtis  erat,  pelago  penitusque  natabat : 
sed  rapidus  Titan  ponto  sua  lumina  pascens 
aequora  subduxit  zonae  vicina  perustae : 
et  nunc  pontus  adbuc  Phoebo  siccante  repugnat. 
mox  ubi  damnosum  radios  admoverit  aevum, 
tellus  Syrtis  erit :  nam  iam  brevis  unda  superne 
innatat,  et  late  periturum  deficit  aequor  ; " 

and  Hor.  Epist  1.  1£.  19  : 

.     .     .     "  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhotpitz  teequa 
credis,  amoena  vocat  mecnm  qui  sentit ") 

or  inhospitable  in  the  sense  of  morally  savage  and  barbarous? 
(compare  Quint.  Curt.  4.  7  (ed.  Bipont.) :  "  a  Septentrione 
Nasamones  sunt,  gens  Syrtica,  navigiorum  spoliis  quaestuosa; 
quippe  obsident  littora,  et  aestu  destituta  navigia  notis  sibi 
vadis  occupant."  Silius,  1.  408  :  "et  vastae  Nasamon  popula- 
tor  Syrtis"    Lucan,  9.  439  : 

"  quas  Nasamon  gens  dura  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto 
nudus  rura  tenet,  quern  mundi  barbara  damnis 
Syrti*  alit." 

Ovid,  Met  11.  283 : 

.     .     .     "  mediae  quoque  coinmoda  plebi 
nostra  patent,  Peleu ;  nee  inhospita  regfia  tenemus"). 

The  former  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli,  ad  Hor.  Od.  2.  6.  3,  where 
he  quotes  our  text  in  conjunction  with  Val.  Cat.  Dir.  53 :  "  bar- 
bara dicatur  Libyce,  soror  altera  Syrtis ; "  the  latter  of  Wunder- 
lich,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  had  no  very  distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind,  and  used  a 
word  which  on  the  one  hand  answered  his  verse,  and  on  the 
other  might  be  understood  by  his   reader,   according   to  his 
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reader's  pre-conceived  opinion,  of  the  Syrtis  either  in  its  moral 
or  its  physical  sense,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  in  both  senses  at  onoe, 
as  it  has  been  actually  understood  both  by  Cynthius  Cenetensis 
("barbara  et  inhabitabilis")  and  by  Conington  ("  inhospita 
syrtis,  again,  may  be  meant  to  have  a  double  reference,  pri- 
marily to  the  Syrtes  as  unfriendly  to  ships,  secondarily  to  the 
tribes  near  as  barbarous  to  strangers — the  latter  being,  of 
course,  that  which  constitutes  the  real  point  of  the  words,  as 
part  of  Anna's  argument"),  whose  example  it  might  be  well 
other  commentators,  and  especially  Virgilian  commentators, 
should  sometimes  imitate,  and,  instead  of  contending  sine  fine 
in  which  of  two  nearly  related  senses  an  expression  has  been 
used  by  his  author,  oandidly  inform  the  reader,  that  they  are 
as  little  able  to  determine  between  the  two,  or  whether  the 
expression  may  not  have  been  used  in  both  senses  at  once,  as 
their  author  himself  would  have  been  had  he  been  asked  the 
question.  I  myself,  in  my  capacity  of  author,  instead  of  cor- 
recting an  ambiguous  expression  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  precise 
single  sense  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  not  unfrequently  allow 
it  to  stand,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  second  sense,  without 
being  the  precise  sense  intended,  is  yet  one  which  answers  pretty 
nearly  as  well.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  most  authors,  especially 
poets,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  determined  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  difficulty — sometimes  almost  insuperable — of  the  correction, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  harm  done. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  and  on  further  consideration 
of  this  very  small  matter,  I  am  Inclined,  partly  on  account 
of  the  apt  pendant  which  inhospita  syrtis,  understood  in  the 
physical  sense  of  inhospitus,  affords  to  deserta  siti  regio 
(the  Sahara),  and  partly  on  account  of  the  perfect  parallelism 
of  Lucan,  9.  860 : 


(« 


tu,  qiiisquis  mipenim,  commercia  nostra  perosus, 
hinc  torrente  plaga,  dubiis  hinc  Syrtibut  orbem 
abrumpeii8,  medio  posuisti  limite  mortes,' 


»» 


where  the  physically  dubious  Syrtis,  i.e.,  the  Syrtis  which  is 
neither  quite  land  nor  quite  water  (Lucan,  9.  304,  "in  dubio 
pelagi  terraeque  reliquit"),  is  the  pendant  of  "  torrente  plaga," 
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the  same  Sahara,  to  tftlnk  that  it  was  rather  the  so  famous 
physical  nature  of  the  Syrtes  than  the  Nasamones,  or  wreckers 
of  the  Syrtes,  our  author  had  in  his  mind  when  he  used  the 
ambiguous  term  inhospita.  Compare  also  Lucan,  10.  37  (of 
Alexander  of  Maoedon) : 

.     .     .    "  non  illi  flamma,  nee  undae, 
nee  tterilis  Libye,  nee  Syrticus  obstitit  Sammon" 

where  there  is  a  similar  conjunction  of  the  Libyan  desert  and 
the  Syrtes,  and  where  the  obstacle  in  vain  presented  by  the  latter 
to  the  passage  of  Alexander  could  by  no  possibility  be  the  hos- 
tility of  a  few  wreckers,  could  only  be  the  physical  difficulty  of 
the  locality.* 

Sacrisque  litatis. — Compare  Xenoph.  Oyrop.  1  (of  Cyrus) : 
KaWitptioaptvoc  S*,  rorc  frpoarjptiTo  rovg  Siaicotriovg. 

Caussas  innbcte  morandi. — Contrive  excuses  for  delay.  Com- 
pare Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  815 : 

"  innectitque  moras,  et  congrua  tempore,  differt." 

Also  Aen.  9.  219  :  "  causas  nequicquam  nectis  inanes."  Seneca, 
Troad.  526 :  "  nectit  pectore  astus  callidos." 

Causas,  not  real,  but  simulated  causes ;  excuses,  pretexts,  as 
Propert.  4.  5  : 

"  et  titnulare  virum  ;  pretium  facit ;  utere  causis" 

Priap.  50  (ad  finem  Petron.,  ed.  Hadrian.)  : 

"  et  non  dat  mini  nee  negat  daturam, 
eaussasque  invenit  usque  diiferendi." 

Desaevit  (vs.  52). — The  de  in  desaevit  has  the  force  of 


•  On  the  contrary,  however,  and  in  opposition  to  the  drift  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  Remark,  Lncan,  10.  474,  et  seqq.,  applies  the  term  "  barbara  "  to  the  Syrtis  in 
reference  to  the  atrocities  committed  by  its  inhabitants : 

..."  non  Thessala  tellus, 
vastaque  regna  Iubac,  non  Pontua,  et  impia  signa 
Pharnacis,  et  gelido  circurafluus  orbis  Ibero 
tantum  ausus  scelerum,  non  Syrtit  barbara,  quantum 
deliciac  fecere  tuae." 
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our  English  away,  marks  continuation  with  reckless  vehemenoe. 
Dum  felago  desaevit  hyems,  whilst  the  winter  rages  away  on 
the  sea.  So  Aen.  10.  569  :  "  sic  toto  Aeneas  desaevit  in  aequore 
victor"  [rages  away  over  the  whole  plain"],  where  the  expression 
"  toto  aequore"  shows  the  allusion  to  the  raging  away  of  a  storm 
over  the  sea-level.  So  also  Aen.  2.  215  :  "  miseros  morsu  depas- 
citur  artus"  [feeds  away  on  the  wretched  limbs],  Aen.  11.  59  : 
"  haec  ubi  deflevit"  [ichen  he  had  wept  away],  Ovid,  Fasti, 
b.  755  :  "dum  degrandinat "  [whilst  it  hails  away],  Petron. 
17 :  "  ut  ergo  tarn  ambitiosus  detonuit  imber  [laoryinarum]  re- 
texit  superbum  pallio  caput,"  &c.  [when  that  thunder-shower  of 
tears  was  over,  when  it  had  thundered  itself  away,  or  out],  A 
similar  force,  viz.,  of  away,  out,  or  to  the  end,  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  verbs  delitigare,  depraelior,  and  some  others. 
Quassataeque  rates  (vs.  53). — These  words  are  not  co- 
ordinate with  DUM  pelago  desaevit  htems,  ET  AQUOSUS  ORION 
and  dum  non  tractabile  caelum,  but  thrown  in  parentheti- 
cally between  those  two  clauses  :  "  Aeneas  should  stay  while  the 
winter  and  rainy  Orion  are  raging  away  on  the  sea  (how  much 
more  should  he  stay,  his  ships  being  avaried!)  and  while  the 
weather  is  not  to  be  managed."  Non  tractabile  =  apr\\avov, 
Eurip.  Med.  393  (ed.  Pors.) 


54-55. 
HIS  DICTIS  incensum  animum  inflammavit  amore 

SPEMQUE  DEBIT  DUBIAE  MENTI  SOLVITQUE  PUDOREM 


VAR.  LECT. 

imfenso  animum  flammavit  I   Vat.  (a  pr.  man.  IMPENSO,  a  sec.  m. 

IN  M  IN 

INCENSUM),   Pal.   (  PcENSU    ANIMUMFLAMMAUIT,  the  P  and 

U — which  was  originally  0 — in  the  first  word  having  been  erased. 

UI  "  Alii  non  incensum  sed  impense  legunt,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion.,  but 

see  below),  Kibbeck. 
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IHCEKSUM  animtjm  intlamtc  avit  I  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (ood.  Dresd.) ;  "  In 
Romano  ood.  et  quibusdam  aliis,  flammavit,  sed  longe  numerosius  est 
AimcuH  inflammayit  dicere,"  Pierius ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Haupt ;  Wakef . ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

IKCENStJM  AJJIMTTM  FLAMMAVIT  I  Rom. 


Solvit  =  fAucrc,  loosed,  unbound,  undid.  As  stringere  is  used 
by  Manilius,  5. 105 : 

.     .    .    "  ne  crede  severae 
frontia  opus  signo,  strictos  nee  crede  Catones," 

in  the  sense  of  morally  tightening,  drawing  the  moral  bonds 
close,  so  solvere  is  here  used  by  our  author  in  the  opposite 
sense,  of  morally  loosing,  undoing  the  moral  bonds.  Both 
metaphors,  and  even  both  wcrds,  are  preserved  to  the  present 
day  in  the  expressions :  strict  morals,  loose  morals;  strict  morality, 
loose  morality.  We  have  also  our  tight-laced,  our  strict  honour, 
strict  truth,  strict  virtue,  strict  propriety ;  our  loose  behaviour,  loose 
expression,  loose  way  of  life ;  and  had  once  even  our  losel. 

Exactly  parallel  to  the  solvitquk  pudorem  of  our  author 
is  the  "  solvitque  tumorem"  of  Glaudian,  Idyll.  5.  kk : 

"  sic  Venus  horrificum  belli  compescere  regem 
et  yultu  mollire  solet ;  quum  sanguine  praeceps 
aestuat,  et  strictis  mucronibus  asperat  iras, 
sola  feris  ocourrit  equis,  solvitque  tumorem 
pectoris,  et  blando  praecordia  temperat  igni," 

where  Venus  with  her  blandishments  "  solvit  tumorem,"  looses, 
undoes,  does  away  with,  the  haughty  swollen  spirit  of  Mars, 
just  as  in  our  text  Anna  with  her  counsels  looses,  undoes,  does 
away  with  Dido's  modesty.  Another  parallel  is  presented  by 
Hot.  Sat.  3.  6.  80  : 

"  rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amioum, 
asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  aretum 
solvent  hospitiis  animum  " 
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[loosed,  let  go,  undid,  the  narrowness  of  his  mind].    Another 
by  Ovid,  Met.  9.  273  : 

.  .  .  "neque  adhuc  Sthenelei'us  iras 
solverat  Eurystheus,  odiumque  in  prole  paternum 
exercebat  atrox  " 

[loosed,  given  up,  let  go,  his  anger].    And  Manilius,  4.  503 : 

"  namque  ubi  se  eummis  Ariea  extollit  ab  undis 
et  cervice  prior  flexa  quum  cornibus  ibit, 
non  contenta  suo  generabit  pectora  censu, 
et  dabit  in  pracdas  animos  solvetque  pudorem" 

presents  not  merely  a  parallel  but  the  identical  words  and  iden- 
tical ^sense,  loose  shame,  let  sfiame  go;  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  pudor  spoken  of  by  Virgil  is  feminine  shame  or 
modesty,  while  Manilius's  pudor  is  shame  or  modesty  gene- 
rally. The  moral  solvere — the  moral  loosing,  unbinding,  or 
letting  go — -being,  in  all  these  instances,  not  partial  but  com- 
plete, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  complete  in  our  text 
also,  that  Heyne's  view  of  our  author's  meaning  ("  male  accipi- 
tur  quasi  ad  impudentiam  sit  prolapsa.  Sed  effecit  quo  earn  iam 
minus  puderet  amori  suocumbere")  is  much  too  lenient  and 
favourable  to  Dido,  and  that  in  the  words  solvitque  pudo- 
rem,  following  so  immediately  as  they  do  on  Dido's  execration 
of  herself,  if  she  should  ever  violate  the  laws  of  modesty  : 

8ED  MIHI  VEL  TELLUB  OPTEM  PRUTS  IMA  DEHISCAT, 
VEL  PATER  OMNIPOTEN8  ADIOAT  ME  FULMINB  AD  UMBRAS, 
PALLENTE8  UMBRA8  EREBI,  XOCTEMQUE  PROFUNDAM, 
ANTE,  PUDOR,  QUAM  TE  VIOLO,  AUT  TUA  IURA  RESOLVO, 

and  followed  so  immediately  as  they  are  by  the  unseemly  exhi- 
bition Dido  makes  of  herself,  coursing  everywhere  through  the 
city,  as  if  mad  or  hunted  : 

• 
UBITUR  INFRLIX  DIDO  TOTAQUB  VACATUR 
URBE  FUREN8,  QUALIS  CONIECTA  CERVA  BAOITTA, 
QUAM  PROCUL  INCAUTAM  NEMORA  INTER  CRESIA  FIX  IT 
PA8TOR  AOEN8  TELIS,  LIQUITQUE  VOLATILE  FBBRUM 
NE8CIU8  ;  ILLA  FUOA  8ILVA8  8ALTU8QUE  PERAORAT 
DICTAEOS ;  HAERET  LATER!  LSTALI8  AH  U  NIK)  \ 
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nay,  wooing  Aeneas  in  the  most  public  places  and  before  all 
eyes: 

NUNC  MEDIA  A  EN  E  AN  8ECUM  PER  MOENIA  DUCIT, 
8IDONIA8QUB  08TENTAT  OPES  UB.BEMQUE  PAKATAM  J 
INCIPIT  EFFARI,  MEDIAQUE  IN  VOCE  RE8I8TIT  J 

the  counsels  of  Anna  are  represented  as  having  given  the 
coup-de-grdce  to  Dido's  modesty  or  sense  of  shame :  "  with  these 
words  blew  into  a  flame  her  already  kindled  inclination,  gave  her 
hopes  of  success,  and  caused  her  to  break  through  all  restraints 
of  modesty "  :  epptru>  acScuc*  tpptrw  auxppoavvYi'  eputrto  icai  ro 
aifivov  ri}£  oSuvijpac  spot  irapOtviag.  Yirai(jOavo/uiai  rtjc  0u<r€Ci>c 
/3ouXojucri/Cj  yTTtp  vojukov,  a»c  soiKiv,  ov$ev  /ueAct.  In  all  of  which 
painting  our  author  has  never  even  for  one  moment  taken  his 
eyes  off  his  Apollonian  model,  Apoll.  Ehod.  3.  782  (Medea, 
soliloquizing) : 

•     •     .     ov  ftcr  foXxo  Kara<f>6ifxtroio  rep  t/uny* 
\mprj(rtiy  ax***'  tvr%  6*  aw  kokov  afifu  in Aoiro,     .   . 
Kttvos  ore  (ccrjs  carcqj.*iptrm.  .  tppfroc  allocs, 
tpptrcc  aykairi'  o  8*  c/xrj  uynjrt  <r<u»0«i*, 
affKrjdrjSy  iva  01  Ovfiv  <pi\oy,  cy$a  ytotro. 
avrap  ryotv  atnrffiap  or*  t£aw<r*i€V  ae0Ao>, 
rtdrairjp,  i\  kaifiov  araprri<ra<ra  fxtkaBpwr, 
i;  kcu  vaavafxfvri  paumipia  <papfituca  dvfxou' 

where,  besides,  waaaafitvii  (inspergens)  corresponds  to  Vir- 
gil's "  spargens  humida."     Ibid.  3.  1062 : 

ws  of*  %py\'  icai  <rrya  iro&W  vapos  099%  $akowra, 
Bcmrcdop  Kiapourt  vapriTZa  &axpv<ri  ftc  vc 
fxvpofxfyjjy  or*  e/ieAAev  awoxpodi  xoAAor  eoto 
irowroy  rrrrKaytaolhu'  artripo$  8c  fiur  ayrrjy 
«|ovriy  jivSo*  *po<T*+mtn*rj  ciAc  tc  x*'P°* 
$*tmpT)s'  rfhi  yap  ax*  opBaKjiovs  Xnrcr  ai8«r . 

So  necessary  to  a  correct  estimation  of  the  character  of  Dido  do 
I  consider  a  right  understanding  of  our  text,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  delay  the  perhaps  impatient  reader  with  some  few  further 
examples  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  disconnexion,  the  com- 
pleteness 'of  the  disestablishment  expressed  by  solvere.  Aen. 
U.  70S  :  "  .  .  .  teque  isto  oorpore  wlvo"  [I  release  thee  from  that 
body].   Ibid.  10.  305: 

"  solvitur,  atque  Tiros  mediis  exponit  in  undia 
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[goes  to  pieces].     Ibid.  1.  566  : 

"  solvite  corde  metum,  Teucri,  sccludito  euros  " 

[away  with  all  fear!]     Hor.  Od.  1.  fr.  1 : 

"  solvit ur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni  " 

[the  winter  is  completely  gone,  the  spring  is  come].  Seneo. 
Phoen.  U05  (Antigone  to  Jocasta) : 

"  nudum  inter  enses  pectus  infestos  tene. 
aut  solve  bollum  mater,  aut  prima  ezcipe  " 

[either  put  an  end  to  the  war  or  be  its  first  victim].  Sil.  12. 324 : 

"  solvite,  gens  Veneris,  graviores  corde  timores  '* 

[dismiss  all  graver  fears].  Celsus,  1.  1 :  "  concubitus  rarus 
corpus  excitat,  frequens  solvit"  [undoes  the  body].  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  UU-  " solvebatur  militia"  [was  dismissed  the  mili- 
tary service].  Ibid.  1.  61 :  "  cupido  Caesarem  invadit  solvendi 
suprema  militibus  ducique"  [paying  the  last  debt  to  the  soldiers 
and  their  general].    And,  especially,  Prudent.  Hamart.  258 : 

11  auri  namque  fames  parto  fit  maior  ab  auro. 
inde  seges  scelerum,  radix  et  sola  malorum, 
dum  scatebras  fluviorum  omnes  et  operta  metalla 
eliquat  ornatus,  solvendi  leno  pudoris," 

where  who  can  doubt  the  degree  of  abandonment  of  modesty 
expressed  by  "  solvendi  pudoris  "  P 

Let  no  one,  then,  be  misled  by  the  just  now  quoted  obser- 
vation of  Heyne  into  a  total  misconception  of  Virgil's  Dido. 
Virgil's  Dido  is  not  a  woman  who,  entertaining — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  no  matter — a  religious  and  moral  horror 
of  breach  of  oompaot  with  her  deceased  bridegroom,  comes 
reluctantly  and  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  operation  of  circum- 
stances, among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  the  counsels  of  her 
sister,  to  have  her  resolution  shaken,  and  only  after  long  woo* 
ing  yields  at  last  in  an  unguarded  moment  and  falls  a  victim  to 
an  insidious  seducer.  On  the  contrary,  Virgil's  Dido  is  a  woman 
who,  hesitating  between  her  vow  to  her  deceased  bridegroom  and 
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a  new  love,  is  bo  moved  by  the  representations  of  her  sister 
as  suddenly  and  completely  to  break  through  all  restraints  of 
shame: 

HIS  DICTI8  INCBN8UM  ANDTCM  INFLAMMAVIT  AM  ORE, 
8PBMQUB  DEBIT  DURIAB  MENTI  SOLVTTQUB  PUDOREM, 

and  think  of  nothing  from  that  moment  forward  but  the  grati- 
fication of  her  passion.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, even  on  so  public  an  occasion  as  a  royal  hunting,  she 
loses  her  virtue  to  a  foreign  adventurer,  and  enters  on  a  life  of 
open,  undisguised  concubinage  with  him : 

"  ille  dies  primus  led  primusque  malorum 
causa  fuit ;  neque  enim  specie  famave  movetur, 
nee  iam  furtivum  Dido  meditatur  amorem ; 
coniugium  vocat ;  hoc  praetezit  nomine  culpam," 

a  life  which  she  continues  so  long  as  she  can  persuade  her  para- 
mour to  remain  with  her ;  and  only  when  he  tires  of  her  and 
forsakes  her,  kills  herself,  not  in  expiation  of  her  breach  of  faith 
-to  her  deceased  bridegroom,  but  in  the  disappointment  and  fury 
of  a  cast-off  mistress,  her  betrayer's  name  being  the  last  word 
<on  her  lips,  and  her  last  breath  an  aspiration  of  revenge  : 

"  hauriat  hunc  oculis  ignem  crudelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  et  nostrae  secum  ferat  omina  mortis." 

or  could  it  be  otherwise.     The  Aeneid  is  not  history,  but  a 
m ;  a  poem,  too,  written  by  Augustus's  protigi  for  the  express 
avowed  purpose  of  glorifying  his  patron  and  protector,  and 
f  the  hero  of  which  Augustus  himself  is  the  prototype.    The 
ero  of  such  a  poem  must  not,  could  not,  be  the  seducer,  could 
^Dnly  be  the  seduced.    Even  Homer,  who  was  so  much  more  at 
liberty  than  Virgil,  represents  his  hero  as  seduced  by,  not  as  the 
^eduoer  of,  Calypso  and  Circe ;  and  as  seduced  by,  not  as  the 
Reducer  of.  Dido,  Virgil  has  with  his  usual  tact  and  felicity  re- 
presented Aeneas,  and  in  the  words  solvitque  pudorem  gives 
\um  readers  the  first  intimation  of  that  unblushing  immodesty 
and  recklessness  of  public  opinion  with  which  his  heroine  acts 
from  the  fatal  moment  of  her  interview  with  her  sister  up  to 
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the  moment  of  the  final  catastrophe ;  and  bo  Dido  herself,  in  her 
agony: 

"  tu  herimis  evicta  meis,  tu  prima  furentem 
his,  germana,  malia  oneras  atque  obiicis  ho*ti. 
non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  crimine  yitam 
degere,  more  ferae,  talis  nee  tangere  curas ! 
non  aervata  fides  cineri  prcmissa  Syehaeo!" 

the  Virgilian  Dido  in  the  words  "  lacrymis  eviota  meis"  ascrib- 
ing all  her  misfortunes  to  her  own  licentious  passion  no  less 
plainly  and  unequivocally  than  in  the  Ausonian  epigram  the 
historical  Dido  repudiates  the  calumny  (Auson.  Epigr.  in  Didus 
iniaginem)  : 

"  talis  eram :  sed  non,  Maro  quam  mihi  finxit,  erat  mens ; 

vita  nee  inceatis  laeta  cupidinibus. 
namque  nee  Aeneas  vidit  me  Trains  unquam ; 

nee  Libyam  advenit  classibns  Iliacis ; 
sed  furias  fugiens  atque  arma  procacis  Iarbae 

servavi,  fateor,  morte  pudicitiam." 

Pudor  being  so  often  spoken  of  as  a  garment  enveloping 
the  person  (as  Aphl.  de  Magia,  3 :  "pudor  enim  veluti  tvstis 
quanto  obsoletior  est,  tanto  inouriosius  habetur."  Plaut.  MotteU. 
1.8.7: 

"  haeo  ilia  est  tempestas  mea,  mihi  quae  modettiam  omnem 
detexit,  tectus  qua  fui," 

where  Schop.  quotes  Pacuvius  : 

* 

"  nam  si  te  tegeret  pudor,  eive  adeo  cor  sapientia 
imbutum  foret.*' 

Sil.  5.  15 : 

"  yerum  ardens  puero,  castumque  exuta  pudorem 
(nam  forma  certare  deis,  Thrasymene,  valeres), 
littore  correptum  stagnis  demisit  Agylle") 

and  solvere  so  often  used  as  expressing  the  loosing  of  the 

virgin  zone  on  the  bridal  night  (as  Catull.  2  : 

"  tarn  grarum  mihi  quam  fernnt  pnellae 
pernici  aureolum  fuisse  malum 
quod  tonam  soluit  diu  ligatam  ")» 

hence,  solvit  pudorem  expresses  with  just  sufficient  force 
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and  olearnes8  the  fatal  working  of  her  sister's  counsels  on 
Dido's  already  tottering  virtue.  Either  rapuit  pudorem  or 
eripuit  pudorem  had  been  too  strong,  had  signified  devirginated, 
as  Stat.  AchilL  1.  671 : 

.    .    •    "  ill*  aatu  tacite  raptumqaa  puAorem 
surgentemque  uterum  atque  aegros  in  pondere  menses 
oeenluit." 

Ibid.  1.  661 : 


« 


vade,  sed  *r*ptwn  taoeas  celeaqne  pudor**." 


The  figure  with  which  Yoss  has  translated  the  passage,  viz., 
"  und  wiegte  die  scham  ein,"  rocked  her  shame  to  sleep,  is  neither 
a  good  figure  nor  to  be  found  in  the  words.  Before  solvere 
pudorem  can  signify  even  put  shame  to  sleep,  in  somnos 
must  be  added,  as  at  4.  529  :  "  neque  unquam  solvitur  in  som- 
nos;99 and  how  much  farther  from  Virgil's  thought  rocking  to 
sleep  than  even  putting  to  sleep !  Yet  Yoss  is  famed  for  his 
literal  translation,  and  has  actually  translated  not  the  Aeneid 
only,  but  the  Eclogues  and  Georgios  also,  verse  for  verse,  Ger- 
man hexameter  for  Latin  hexameter. 


56-58. 

PRINCIPIO  DELUBRA  ADEUNT  PACEMQUR  PER  ARAS 
EXQUIRUNT  MACTANT  LECTAS  DE  MORE  BIDENTES 
LEOIFERAE  CERERI  PHOEBOQUB  PATRIQUE  LYAEO 


Principio  delubra  adeunt. — Alarmed  by  the  frightful  dreams 
she  has  had  (verse  9),  Dido,  following  the  advice  of  (verse  50) 
and  accompanied  by  her  sister,  goes  (adeunt)  to  the  temples, 
and  endeavours  to  propitiate  heaven  with  sacrifices  and  gifts. 
Compare  Plaut.  Amph.  573  (ed.  Bothe),  Sosia  speaking  [to  Am- 
phitr.'] : 

"  recte  dicit  ut  commeminit :  somnium  narrot  tibi." 

40  • 
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[to  Alcmena]  : 

"  aed,  mulier,  poatquam  ezperreetad  ea,  prodigiali  Iovi 
aut  mola  salsa  hodie  ant  thure  compreeatam  oportuit " 

[i.e.y  should  have  sacrificed  on  account  of  her  dream],     doer. 
de  Divin.  1.  21  (quoting  from  an  ancient  poet) : 

"  quia  mater  gravida  parere  Be  ardentem  faoem 
visa  est  in  somnia  Hecuba  :  quo  facto  pater 
rex  ipse  Priamus,  tomnio  mentem  metu 
percHlsus,  curia  aumptia  auapirantibua 
extacrifieabat  hostiis  balantibus. 
turn  coniectorem  postulat  pacem  petena, 
ut  se  edoceret  obeecrans  Apollinem, 
quo  seso  vertant  tantae  sortea  somuium.' 


» » 


Senec.  Octav.  7^5  (Poppaea,  having  had  frightful  dreams,  to  her 
nurse) : 

"  cUlubra  et  aras  peter*  constitui  aacras, 
caeaia  litare  victimia  numen  deum, 
ut  expientur  noctis  et  tomni  minae, 
terrorque  in  hoatea  xedeat  attonitoa  [al.  attonitua]  meoa. 
et  vota  pro  me  auacipe,  et  precibus  piia 
auperoa  adora,  manet  ut  praeaena  mefoa." 

Heliod.  Aelhtop.  7.  10:  cue  8*  rote  irpoOvpoic  circcrrif,  Ovatat* 
ayav  tii  0€bi  Xeyovaa  wnp  rife  Setnroivnc  Apirmcuc,  «  tivwv 
ovtiparwv  TtTapay/uLtvric,  icai  t^iXiuxracrdai  ra  otpdtvra  /3ouAo~ 
fit  pf)C>  Tbjv  vtwKupwif  SuKwXvt  Ti$  KQi  aTwrtjunrt. 

That  the  superstition  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  let 
Coleridge  testify,  Christabel,  stanza  4  : 

"  the  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 
whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 
what  make8  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 
a  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 
she  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
of  her  own  betrothed  knight, 
and  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
for  the  weal  of  her  lover  that* a  far  away." 

Bidentes  (vs.  57). — "  Bidentes  autem  dictae  sunt  quasi  bien- 
«*«; "  .  .  .  Sunt  etiam  in  ovihus  duo  eminentiores  dentes  inter 
octo,  qui  non  nisi  circa  bimatum  apparent :  nee  in  omnibus,  Bed 
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in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacrifices,  inveniuntur,"  Senrius.  And  so 
Forbiger  ad  loc.,  and  Gleaner  in  voce.  Inoorreotly  in  every  re- 
sped.  Sheep  not  only  are  not  oalled  bidentes  because  they 
are  biennes,  but  actually  cease  to  be  bidentes  as  soon  as 
they  are  biennes.  The  fact,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by 
actual  observation,  is  as  follows.  A  sheep,  until  it  has  attained 
the  age  of  one  year,  has  a  set  of  eight  primary,  or  milk,  teeth ; 
when  the  age  of  one  year  has  been  attained,  the  two  central  of 
these  eight  teeth  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by.  the  first  two 
teeth  of  the  second  or  permanent  set,  which  being  very  large 
and  conspicuous  amidst  the  six  remaining  milk  teeth  (originally 
much  smaller,  and  now  greatly  diminished  by  use  and  absorp- 
tion), the  animal  at  f&rst  sight  appears  to  have  only  two  teeth 
(sheep  never  having  any  front  teeth,  at  all  in  the  upper  jaw) ; 
henoe  the  appellation  bidens  (and  so,  correctly,  Festus,  aware 
3f  the  fact,  but  ignorant  of  the  etiology  :  "  bidentes  sunt  oves 
duos  dentee  longiores  caeteris  habentes."  Also  Hyginus  Julius 
3t  apud  Macrob.  Sat.  6.  9y  et  apud  Aul.  Gell.  (quoted  below). 
Popma,  de  Imtr.  Fund.  5,  StoSoin-a  wpofiara.  Scaliger  in  Coniect., 
ind  La  Cerda).  This  condition  of  the  teeth  continues  during 
-he  whole  of  the  second  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  i.e.,  when  the 
sheep  is  two  years  old  complete,  two  more  of  the  milk  teeth 
Irop,  and  are  replaced  by  two  large  permanent  teeth  exactly 
similar  to,  and  one  on  each  side  of,  the  two  first ;  so  that  from 
►he  completion  of  the  second  year  till  the  beginning  of  the 
'ourth.  the  sheep  appears  tor  have  a  set  of  four  large  teeth,  and 
s  no  longer  bidens.  Bidens  therefore  is  not  biennis,  but 
imply  bi-dens;  i.e.y  a  sheep  with  two  teeth,  or,  in  other 
%rords,  a  sheep  in  the  second  year  of  its  age;  a  sheep  which 
Laving  completed  its  first  year  and  having  got  its  two  first  long 
«eth  is  bidens,  but  not  having  completed  its  second  year  is 
Lot  yet  biennis. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Virgil's  bidens 
Lnd  Homer's  apvtiog,  also  distinguished  by  its  yvwfwvtc  oSovrtc, 
Damm,  in  voge  apicioc),  and  which,  when  it  was  no  longer  so 
listinguishable,  and  therefore  for  want  of  the  distinguishing 
Viark  had  become  Xuvoyrwfiwv,  was  no  longer  fit  for  sacrifice. 
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The  explanation  which  Hyginus  Julius,  "  qui  ius  pontifioum 
non  videtur  ignorasse"  (Aul.  Qell.)  has  given  of  the  term  bidens: 
"  quae  bidens  est  hostia"  (says  Aulus  Gellius,  quoting  his  words), 
"  oportet  habeat  dentes  octo,  sed  ex  his  duos  caeteris  altiores,  per 
quos  appareat  ex  minore  aetate  in  maiorem  transcendisse,"  is, 
therefore,  though  in  the  main  correot,  yet  not  perfectly  so,  inas- 
much as  the  possession  of  two  teeth  larger  or  more  prominent 
than  all  the  others  proved  not  merely  that  the  sheep  had  reached 
the  age  required  by  the  pontifical  law,  but  also  that  it  had  not 
passed  the  age.  Singular  and  almost  incredible  that  no  philo- 
logist should  before  now  have  taken  the  trouble  to  test  the 
opinion  of  Hyginus  Julius  by  actual  examination  of  the  sheep's 
mouth,  notwithstanding  the  express  sugg&tion  of  Aulus  Gellius 
himself  to  that  effect  (16.  6) :  "  haec  Hygini  opinio  an  vera 
sit,  non  argumentis,  sed  oculis  iudioari  potest." 

The  substance  of  the  above  comment,  published  in  1863  in 
my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  has  been  honoured  by  Wagner, 
of  course  without  any  mention  of  the  source  from  whence  de- 
rived, with  a  place  in  his  truly  praestabilior  edition  of  1861. 

IiEGIFERAE  CEREHl  PHOEBOQUE  PATRIQUE  LYAEO  (V8.  58). 

Not  only  Juno,  Venus,  and  Hymen  (see  Bern,  on  verse  125) 
were  concerned  in  matrimonial  allianoes,  but  Geres  and  Bacchus 
(*'  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus  "),  and  even  Apollo.  Com- 
pare Pervigil.  Veneris,  If3 : 

"  nee  Ceres  nee  Bacchus  absunt,  nee  poetarum  deus." 

Stat.  Sik.l.  2.219 : 

"  at  procul  ut  Stella©  thalamos  sensere  parari 
Latoua  vatum  pater,  et  Semeleiua  Evan, 
hie  movet  Ortygia,  movet  hie  rapida  agmina  Nysa ; 
huic  Lycii  montes,  gelidaeque  umbracula  Thymbrae, 
et,  Parnasse,  sonas ;  illi  Pangaea  resultant, 
Ismaraque,  et  quondam  genialis  littora  Naxi." 

liimer.  Or  at,  I.  8:  AiroWtova  tyaai  fitra  rag  ptyaXac  w*ac>  «c. 
rAqrraii/   tiji/   \vpav   ij/aaro,    Kai    Kara   TraaraSaiv    ij^ijaat    /icAoc 
/Q/LitjAcoy. 
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CANDENTIS  YACCAE  MEDIA  INTER  CORNUA  FU^DIT 
AUT  ANTE  ORA  DEUM  PINGUES  SPATIATUR  AD  ARAS 
1NSTAURATQUE  DIEM  DONIS  PECUDUMQUE  RECLUS1S 
PBCTORIBUS  INHIAN8  SPIRANTIA  CONSULIT  EXTA 


Candentis  vaccas. — It  became  a  queen  to  sacrifice  a  white  cow 
to  Juno,  as  it  became  a  king  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull  to  Jupiter. 
See  Bern,  on  3.  21. 

Aut  (vs.  62)  has  here  the  connecting,  not  the  disjoining 
force.    Dido  performs  both  acts,  both  fundit  and  spatiatur — 

INSTAURAT  and  C0N8ULIT. 

Spatiatur  ad  aras. — This  spatiari  ante  ora  deum  ad 
aras  is,  no  doubt,  substituted  by  our  author,  as  by  Propertius, 
2.2: 

'"'..."  incedit  vel  love  digna  eoror, 
aut  cam  Dulichias  Pallas  spatiatur  ad  aras, 
Gorgonia  anguiferae  pectus  operta  eoniis ;  " 

and  Ovid,  Met.  7.  257 : 

.     .    .     "  sparsis  Medea  capillis 
Bacchantum  ritu  flagrantes  circuit  aras" 

for  the  veritable  barbaric  dancing,  little  befitting,  according  to 
the  refined  notions  of  western  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Romans,  the  dignity  of  exalted  personages.  See  BibL  Saci\> 
Beg.  #.  6. 12 :  "  et  erant  cum  David  septem  ohori,  et  viotima 
vitulif/tf.]  Cumque  transcendissent  qui  portabant  arcam  Domini 
sex  passus,  immolabat  bovem  et  arietem.  Et  David  saitabat 
totis  viribus  ante  dominum :  porro  David  erat  accinctus  ephod 
lineo.  .  .  .  Cumque  intrasset  area  Domini  in  oivitatem  David, 
Michol  filia  Saul  prospioiens  per  fenestram  vidit  regem  David 
subailienteui  atque  mltantem  coram  Domino ;  et  despexit  euin  in 
corde  suo."  Philostratus,  vita  Apollonii  Tyaiiei, S.  k*  M  trtwpo- 
wopvvvrac  St  iSuv  [rove  BoayjaavacJ  airo  rrjc  7»?C  «C  wiixeic 
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Suci>,  ov  dayjuLciToiroiiaQ  tvtictv  .  .  .  aXX*  oiroaa  no  tiXw  avvawo- 
(iaivovTtQ  rrjc  71C  8/oajao>,  aj£  irpoatyopa  rw  Oeo)  irparrov- 
rcc*  Ammian.  28.  1  (of  Maximums) :  "pedes  huo  et  illuo 
exultando  contorquens,  saltare  non  incedere  videbatur,  dum 
studebat  inter  altaria  cetsius  gradientes,  ut  quidam  memorant, 
imitari  Brachmanas."    Eurip.  Troad.  1U8  (Hecuba  speaking) : 

.     .     omas  «£ap£«  *yw 
fio\Tar,  ov  ray  avrav,  otaw 
ffKrprrpct  Tlpiafiov  ZitpttZoficva 
iroftot  apx*X°Pov  **>yyais  tpvyiais 
cwtOfiTois  ctilpx0*  0*ovs. 

Seneca,  Troad.  783  (Andromaohe,  lamenting  and  apostrophizing 
Astyanax) : 

41  non  inter  aras  mobili  velox  pede 
revocante  flexo  concitos  cornu  modos, 
barbarica  prisco  Umpla  saltatu  coles." 

Instaurat  (vs.  63). — Dido  is  doubtful  about  the  signs 
shown  by  the  first  "  oandens  vaoca,"  and  offers  another. 

Pecudum  .  .  .  pectoribus,  not  peoudis  .  .  .  pectore, 
because  Dido  has  killed  not  merely  the  one  "  oandens  vaoca  " 
spoken  of  in  verse  61,  but  a  second  (instaurat). 

Spirantia  (vs.  64). — Breathing,  of  course,  but  in  what  sense 
breathing  ?  Not  in  the  literal  sense,  the  act  of  respiration  having 
necessarily  ceased  before  it  was  possible  pectoribus  reclusis 
consulere  exta  :  seeming  to  breathe,  then,  from  their  palpitat- 
ing, quivering  motion?  and  so  Servius :  "  palpitantia,  quasi  ad~ 
hue  viva,"  an  interpretation  in  which  Servius  is  followed  by  the 
commentators  generally,  viz.,  by  Heyne,  Forbiger,  "Wagner, 
( resner,  in  Themur.,  Foroellini,  in  Thesaur.,  Gossrau,  Conington 
— all,  as  I  think,  erroneously,  if  it  were  only  because  it  is  not 
likely  a  priori  that  our  author  would  use  a  word  literally  expres- 
sive of  one  sort  of  motion  performed  by  an  animal  figuratively 
for  a  motion  of  a  different  kind  performed  by  the  same  animal. 
To  have  denominated  the  involuntary,  spasmodic  action  of  the 
heart  or  arteries  or  intestines,  or  the  quivering  of  the  cut  flesh, 
respiration  {spirare)y  had  not  been  a  figurative  expression,  it 
had  been  a  false  expression,  a  confusion  of  terms.      There  is 
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no  resemblance  whatever,  not  even  the  smallest,  between  any 
motion  seen  when  an  animal  is  out  into  immediately  after 
being  killed  (and  all  victims  were  killed  first,  and  only  after 
they  were  killed  scrutinized  for  signs  prognostic  of  the  future) 
and  the  motion  of  respiration.  The  animal  itself,  indeed,  might  - 
respire  for  some  short  time  after  receiving  the  fatal  blow,  but  it 
is  not  of  the  animal  the  word  is  here  used,  but  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  animal,  the  exta  ;  and  their  motion  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  be  expressed  either  literally  or  figuratively  by  spirare. 
What  then  P  if  spirantia  exta  is  not  "  palpitantia  exta," 
what  is  it  P  It  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  literally  spirantia 
exta.  It  is,  therefore,  figuratively  spirantia  ;  and  this  figura- 
tively spirantia  exta,  what  is  it  P  Why,  living  exta,  spirare 
being  used  figuratively  for  vivere,  because  breathing  is  the 
most  sure,  obvious,  and  best  known  phenomenon  or  sign  of  life, 
as  (o),  Pind.  Nem.  6.  1  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

w  avhpotp,  *v  0«»r  ytvor  ex  fiias  8e  irrc  o/uc  v 
fiarpos  afi<t>oT*poi'  &i€ipytt  8c  *<ura  KiKpi/xtra 
Swopi*,  ccs  to  /icr  ov&tVy  o  8c  xoAjccos  cutyaAcr  cue?  c8os 
/icrct  ovpavos 

[we  all  have  .our  life  from  one  mother  (where  for  xa^**°c 
ovpavo?  Dissen  refers  to  Horn.  Od.  6.  l$y  Hesiod.  Theog.  126, 
and  adds  "  dictio  suavis  et  poetica,"  and  understands  irana 
KtKpifitva  Swafiig  to  be  equivalent  to  "vis  tota  diversa;"  also 
remarks  on  7rv€ojin>,  that  it  is  "  spiritum  ducimus  "  and  equiva- 
lent to  "  vitam  habemus  "jj.     (ft),  Anthol,  Pal.  9.  798  : 

rkn$i,  MvpvV  t«x»^7  <r<  jBiaffTar  wwroor  cpyor 

[have  patience,  Myron  ;  thy  work  is  not  alive.  Art,  however 
excellent,  comes  not  up  to  nature],     (e),  Aen.  6.  81fl  -' 


"  excudent  alii  spirantia  molliu*  aera 


»? 


[breathing  statues,  i.e.,  living  statues;  statues  which  seem  to 
have  the  principle  of  life],     (rf),  Ovid,  Heroid.  5.  29  : 

"  cum  Paris  Oenone  potefit  spirare  relicta, 

ad  fontem  Xanthi  versa  recurret  aqua '  * 

[will  be  able  to  live],     (e),  Cic.  pro  JfiloHe,  91  :  "  et  sunt  qui 
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de  via  Appia  querantur,  taceant  de  ouria  P  et  qui  ab  eo  spirants 
forum  putent  potuisse  defendi,  cuius  non  restiterit  oadaveri 
ouria  ?"     (J*)>  Claud.  U  Cons.  Honor.  : 

"  auget  acus  meritum,  picturatumque  metallis 
vivit  opus,  multaque  ornontur  iaspide  cultus, 
et  variia  tpirat  Nereia  bacca  figurie. 
quae  tantum  potuit  digitia  mollire  rigorem 
ambitiosa  colus  P  vel  cuius  pectinis  arte 
traxerunt  solidae  gemmarum  stamina  telae  " 

[pearls  live  in  various  figures,  i.  e.,  figures  formed  so  artificially 
of  pearls  as  to  seem  to  live].    {g\  Prudent.  Contr.  St/mm.  8. 18b: 

.    .     .     "  *non  oocidet,'  inquit, 
*  interior  qui  spirat  homo ;  luet  ille  perenae 
supplicium,  quod  subiectos  male  rexerit  artus' M 

[the  man  who  lives  within,  i.e.,  within  the  body;  viz.,  the  spirit]. 
(*),  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  klO  : 

"  hi  vultu8  avidos,  et  adhuc  spirant ia  vellunt 
lumina ;  truncatos  alii  rapuere  lacertos  •• 

[yet  living  eyes].     (*),  Milt.,  Par.  Lost,  9. 19k  : 

.    .     .     "  when  all  things  that  breathe 
from  tb'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
to  the  Creator" 

[t.  e.y  all  things  that  live]. 

And,  one  question  more,  why  living  exta  P  Plainly  because 
it  was  only  the  still  living,  not  yet  quite  dead,  body  that  afforded 
any  prognostic  at  all.  Compare  Sil.  1.  119  (of  the  consultation 
of  the  exta  by  Hamilcar) : 

.  .  .  "  turn  nigra  triformi 
hostia  mactatur  divae,  raptimque  recludit 
tpirantes  artua  poscens  responsa  saoerdos* 
acfugientem  »mWm  properatit  consulit  extis," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  very  expression  of  our  text,  but  the 
explanation  of  the  expression ;  viz.,  that  it  was  neoessary  to 
hasten  the  autopsy  in  order  that  the  "  artus "  might  be  still 
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"  spirantes,"  the  "  anima "  only  flying,  not  yet  fled.     Also 
Ovid,  Met.  15. 136 : 

"  profiniu  ereptas  vwenii  pectore  fibnui 
inapicinnt,  xnenteaque  deom  florutantnr  in  illis." 

And  Virgil  himself,  Am.  12.  213  : 

.    .    .    "  turn  rite  sacrataa 
in  flammam  iugulant  pecudes,  et  viscera  vivti 
eripiunt,  cumulantque  oneratu  lancibus  anw." 


65^-67. 


HEU  VATUM  1GNARAE  MENTES  QUID  VOTA  FURENTEM 
QUID  DELUBRA  1UVANT  EST  MOLLES  FLAMMA  MEDULLAS 
1NTEREA  ET  TACITUM  VIVIT  SUB  PECTORE  VULNUS 


VAR.  LECT. 

vatum  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  JU  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heine.  (1670); 
Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt; 
Ribbeck. 


VAX.  LECT. 
^EREXTEM  1  Rom. 

F0REKTEM  I  Vat.,  Pal,  Med.  (FVRENTE*7).  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins! ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed. Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ; .  Ribbeck. 


These  words  oast  no  reproach  either  upon  soothsaying  generally 
or  upon  the  soothsayers  engaged  on  this  special  occasion,  their 
simple  meaning  being,  that  Dido's  soothsayers  little  knew  the 
state  of  Dido's  mind — that  she  was  beyond  all  help — that  hers 
was  no  case  for  sacrifice  or  propitiation  of  the  gods — that  their 
art  was  thrown  away  upon  her.  So  little  good  is  she  likely  to 
derive  from  sacrificing,  that,  even  while  she  is  sacrificing,  the 
internal  flame  is  consuming  her  (est  molles  flamma  medullas 
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intkrea).  And  bo  Servius:  "non  saoerdotes  vituperat,  quasi 
nescios  f uturorum ;  Bed  vim  amantis  exprimit,  et  inde  vituperat 
sacerdotes.  Ignarae  igitur  amoris  reginae."  And  so  also  Apu- 
leius,  in  his  manifest  imitation  [Met am.  10.  5,  ed.  Hildebr.} : 
"  heu  mcdicorum  ignarae  men  tea !  Quid  venae  pulsus,  quid 
caloris  intemperantia,  quid  fatigatus  anhelitus,  et  utrimquesecus 
iactatae  crebriter  laterum  mutuae  vicissitudines  P  Dii  boni  ! 
Quam  facilis,  licet  non  artifici  medioo,  euivis  tamen  docto, 
venereae  oupidinis  comprehensio,  cum  videas,"  &c,  as  if  he  had 
said :  "  ye  may  be  good  enough  physicians,  but  this  is  not  a 
case  for  you.  What  use  to  examine  the  state  of  her  pulse,  her 
hurried  breathing,  her  tossing  from  side  to  side  P  It  is  not  ill- 
ness that  is  the  matter  with  her ;  it  is  not  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian, that  she  requires ;  she  is  not  sick,  but  over  head  and  ears 
in  love."  Compare  also  the  probable  original  of  our  text,  Apoll. 
Rhod.  3.  932 : 

akkeir\s  08c  /iarrtr,  os  ov9'  oaa  ircuScs  urcuriy 
otSc  vow  ipfxurtrourBcu,  o$'  ovvtKtv  ovrt  n  \apov 
ovr%  *  par  or  xovpri  jccp  tiros  wporifivdjitrturo 
i)70c«,  cur*  or  a<piv  eiri)Av8cr  aWoi  cictrroi. 

The  doctrine  contained  in  this  passage,  in  that  just  cited  from 
Apuleius,  and  in  our  text,  amounts  to  this :  your  soothsayers 
and  physicians  may  be,  and  I  doubt  not  are,  very  wise  in  their 
respective  professions  or  callings,  but  beyond  those  limits  they 
are  (like  the  best  of  the  present  day)  no  wiser  than  their 
neighbours.  Dido's  soothsayers,  although  they  could  prophesy 
the  future,  were  blind  to  the  fact  whioh  was  present  and  staring 
them  in  the  face,  viz.,  that  Dido  was  in  love  ;  Apuleius's  physi- 
cians could  cure  a  fever,  but  could  not  see  that  their  patient  was 
not  sick,  but  only  in  love ;  and  Apollonius's  Mopsus  could  vati- 
cinate with  unerring  skill  for  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  but  had 
not  sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  it  was  his  place  to 
retire  when  Jason  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  sweetheart.  The 
structure,  therefore,  is,  not  (as  at  8.  627)  ignarar  vatum,  but 
(as  Sil.  3.  5  : 

"  nee  vatum  mente*  agitarc  et  praeecia  corda 
eessntum  stiper  imperio  ; '' 
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and  Val.  Flaoo.  3.  301  (Jason  lamenting  his  killing  of  Cyzicus): 

.    .    .    "  tantunme  nefas  mem  conseia  vatum 
conticuit,  patriae  exitium  crudele  lenectae 
et  tot  acerba  eanens  ?  heu  divis  visa  nnistris 
regna  mihi  P  quinam  reditu*  P  quae  me  hoapita  tellus 
accipiet  ?  quae  non  primis  prohibebit  areuis  ?") 

mentes  vatum  ;  and  vatum  is  not  (with  Gossrau)  Dido  and  her 
sister,  but  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

(•Jitter). — "Vatum  ad  extispioium  v.  sup.  refer;  suntque 
adeo  extispioes,  sacrifici,  qui  h.  1.  fausta  omina  renunciant, 
Ionajelae  mentes  !  ouiusnam  rei  P  infelicis  puta  exitus  et  even- 
tus  oonsiliorum  et  amoris  Didonis,"  Heyne,  Voss,  Caro.  But 
first,  such  interpretation  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  imme- 
diately suooeeding  words  quid  vota  furentem,  quid  delu- 
bra  iuvant  P  which  so  plainly  cast  the  blame  not  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  soothsayers,  but  on  the  strength  of  Dido's  own 
passion.  Secondly,  such  interpretation  throws  a  gratuitous 
affront  on  Dido's  soothsayers,  and  through  them  on  religion 
itself.  And  thirdly,  "  vatum  "  is  joined  with  "  ignarus," 
8.  627 : 

"  haud  vatum  ignarue  venturique  inscius  aevi." 

Another  interpretation  is  that  of  Wagner  (1861) :  "  Ignarab 
vatum,  quippe  non  videntes,  quae  tali  cupiditate  obstricta 
sit,  ei  non  esse  opus  vatibus  atque  extispicio,  nihil  igitur  pro- 
desse  susoepta  vota,  nihil  adita  delubra  . . .  '  vatum  ignarus,' 
8.  627,  sed  non  eodem  sensu" — the  latter  words  suggesting 
no  less  grave  objection  to  the  very  interpretation  in  support  of 
which  they  are  cited  than  that  it  is  oontrary  to  the  precedent 
afforded  by  Virgil  himself,  that  that  author  connected  vatum 
with  mentes,  as  it  has  been  connected  by  Heyne,  and  indeed 
most  commentators,  and  read,  down  to  the  present  day.  To 
which  objection  may  be  added  this  still  graver,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  persons  who  are  "  tali  cupiditate  obstrioti"  who  do 
usually  apply  to  soothsayers,  viz.,  in  order  to  be  informed  by 
them  whether  their  "cupiditas"  is  acceptable  to  and  likely  to 
be  favoured  by  heaven  or  not,  and  that  it  was  precisely  because 
she  was  "  tali  cupiditate  obstricta  "  that  Dido  had  recourse  to 
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the  divining  art  on  this  very  occasion.  Both  interpretations  are, 
as  I  think,  incorrect,  and  each  assigns  to  Virgil  a  thought  very 
different  from  that  which  he  intended  to  express*  and,  sufficient 
attention  being  paid  to  the  context,  has  clearly  expressed.  First, 
then,  Dido  is  in  love  with  Aeneas,  and  unhappy,  because  she 
considers  her  love  for  Aeneas  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  Sichaeus. 
Following  her  sister's  advice  she  goes  to  the  temple  and  inquires 
the  will  of  heaven,  applies  to  the  divining  art  to  learn  whether 
heaven  will  approve  of  her  marriage :  posce  deos  veniam, 
sacrisque  litatis  (vs.  50) — observe  these  last  words,  sacris 
litatis — as  soon  as  you  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  heaven, 
an  approbation  which  her  sister  did  not  at  all  doubt  would  be 
granted  as  soon  as  asked — then  proceed  with  your  amour  (in- 
dulge hospitio,  causasque  innecte  morandi).  Dido  sacri- 
fices, libates,  pores  over  the  warm  flesh  in  search  of  a  sign 
(inhians  spirantia  consulit  exta),  but  she  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home  and  saved  herself  the  trouble  (quid  vota 
furentem,  quid  delu bra  iuvantP)  She  is  furens  amore ; 
what  use  to  her  are  temples,  or  signs,  or  offered  vows  P.  Even 
at  the  very  moment  she  is  sacrificing,  offering  qp  her  vows, 
poring  over  the  bleeding  flesh,  all  this  time  (interea),  while  she 
is  doing  all  this,  she  is  the  victim  of  her  passion  (est  mollks 

FLAMMA   MEDULLAS,   BT  TACITUM   VIVIT  SUB    PECTORE  VULNUS). 

In  the  midst  of  this  account — at  the  angle,  if  I  may  so  say,: 
between  the  description  of  Dido's  sacrificing  and  the  observa- 
tion how  useless  sacrifice  is  to  a  person  in  her  frame  of  mind 
— i.  e.,  in  the  interval  between  consulit  exta  and  quid  vota 
furentem,  quid  delubra  iuvant  is  thrown  in  the  exclamation' 
of  the  poet,  heu  vatum  ignarae  mentes  !  "  Alas !  how  little 
men  know  about  divination  !  what  bad  divines  we  are !  Our 
passion  blinds  us,  and,  however  plainly  indicated  the  will  of 
heaven,  we  interpret  it  our  own  way."  In  other  words:  "  How 
6ur  passion  warps  our  judgment ! "  No  reflection  could  be 
more  appropriately  placed,  viz.,  after  the  account  of  Dido's 
divinations,  and  before  the  account  of  the  absolute  non-effect 
6f  those  divinations  upon  her  mind  or  conduct.  Before  her 
appeals  to  heaven  she  had  lost  her  modesty  (solvit  pudorem, 
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vs.  55),  after  her  appeal  to  heaven  uritur,  totaqub  vagatuh 
urbe  ffrens  (verse  68).  No  reflection  oould  be  less  offensive 
to  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  the  blame,  neither  on  heaven 
nor  on  the  ministers  of  heaven,  but  solely  on  human  passion, 
human  weakness,  and  human  blindness.  No  reflection  could  be 
more  fit  and  proper  on  the  occasion  of  Dido's  non-acceptance  of 
the  warning  from  heaven,  whether  that  warning  was  given  by 
means  of  unpropitious  signs,  as  might  perhaps  be  argued  from 
the  mention  at  verse  464,  below,  of  former  warnings,  or  whether 
it  consisted  in  the  mere  withholding  of  all  indications  of  appro- 
bation. In  either  oase,  no  reflection  oould  be  more  d  propos 
than  "Alas!  how  bad  interpreters  are  men  of  the  will  of 
heaven ! " 

Ignarae  vatum,  therefore,  and  not  mentes  vatum,  not  only 
because,  as  already  shown,  affording  a  better  sense,  but  because 
in  every  one  of  the  fifteen  other  oases  in  which  both  a  genitive 
and  the  word  ignarus  oocur  in  a  Yirgilian  sentenoe  the  geni- 
tive depends  upon  ignarus.  The  erroneous  conjunction  of 
vatum  with  mentes,  and  consequent  erroneous  imputation  on 
divines  and  religion  itself,  is  as  old  as  Apuleius,  as  appears 
from  that  author's  manifest  imitation,  Met.  10.  8  (ed.  Hilda* 
brand),  quoted  above,  p.  602. 

Vatum,  not  =  vaticiniorum,  but  -  vaticinationis,  h.e., 
artis  vatioinandi,  the  divining  or  soothsaying  art  (/uaurcictic 

T«Xv,ic). 

Mbdulla8. — Not  to  be  taken  literally,  or  of  the  actual 

marrow,  but  metaphorically r  and  of  the  mental  medulla,  as 

Unrip.  Hipp.  257  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

iceu  fin  irpos  axpow  fivtXov  ^vxv* • 

Ammian.  25.  9  :  "  Ulud  tamen  ad  medullas  usque  bonorum  per- 
venit,  quod,"  &c. 

Vulnus,  not  a  sore,  sorrow,  or  hurt,  but  the  sore,  sorrow,  or 
Jburt  so  often  already  spoken  of.  See  "  vulnus,"  verse  2,  and 
Hem. 

Interea. — Even  while  the  "  vates"  are  busy  exercising  their 
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art  on  Dido's  behalf,  the  secret  fire  (a  fire  of  which  they  had  not 
the  smallest  suspicion)  is  consuming  her.  In  order  the  more 
fully  to  express  which  meaning,  interea  is  placed  in  the  em- 
phatic position.     See  Bern,  on  2.  247. 


69-76. 

QT7ALIS  CONIECTA  CERVA  SAGITTA 
QUAM  PROCTJL  INCAUTAM  NEMORA  INTER  CRES1A  FIXIT 
PASTOR  AGENS  TELIS  L1QU1TQUE  VOLATILE  FERRUM 
NE8CIU8  ILLA  FUGA  STLVAS  8ALTCTSQUE  PERAGRAT 
DICTABOS  HAERET  LATERI  LETAL1S  ARUNDO 
NUNC  MEDIA  AENEAN  SECUM  PER  MOENIA  DUC1T 
8IDONIASQUE  OSTENTAT  OPES  URBEMQUE  PA  RATA  M 
INCTPIT  EFFARI  MEDIAQUE  IN  VOCE  RESISTIT 


Liquit  volatile  ferrum. — The  complement  of  fixit.  The 
arrow  has  not  only  pierced,  but  remains  infixed  [compare 
11.637: 

"  hastam  intonrit  equo/rrrwmque  sub  awe  reliquit " 

(where  there  is  neither  ignorance  of  having  struck,  nor  impossi- 
bility of  finding  the  wounded  object,  and  where  "  ferrum  sub 
aure  reliquit"  is  the  mere  complement  of  "hastam  intorsit 
equo,"  the  mere  precising,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  that  too  indefinite 
expression).     Ovid,  Met.  11.  775 : 

"  eoce  latens  herba  coluber  fugientis  adunco 
dente  pedem  strinxit,  virusque  in  corpore  liquit " 

(where  "ooluber"  is  the  pastor  of  our  text,  "strinxit"  the 
fixit,  "virusque"  the  ferrumque  volatile,  and  "liquit" 
the  liquit;  and  where  "virusque  in  oorpore  liquit"  is  the 
complement  of  "strinxit,"  as  in  our  text  ferrumqce  volatile 
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liquit  is  the  complement  of  fixit).     Stat.  TJieb.  11.  562  : 

.     .     .     "  nondum  illc  [Eteocles]  peractis 
manibus  ultrices  animam  servabat  in  iras  ; 
utquo  superstantem,  pronuinque  in  pectore  sensit, 
origit  occulte  femini,  vitaeque  labantis 
reliquiae  tenues  odio  supplevit,  et  ensem 
iam  laetus  fratris  non  f rater  corde  reliquit  " 

(where  "ensem  corde  reliquit"  is  the  similar  complement  of  the 
too  indistinct  and  indefinite  "erigit  occulte  ferrum,,)J,  and 
this  complement,  this  remaining  infixed,  constitutes  no  small 
or  insignificant  part  of  the  picture  hefore  us.  On  the  contrary, 
whithersoever  the  deer  goes,  the  deadly  arrow  goes  with  her : 
haeret  lateri  letiialis  akundo.  Let  commentators  vex 
themselves  as  they  please  about  the  lost  arrow,  all  Virgil's  care, 
all  the  reader's  sympathy,  is  for  the  poor  animal  which  strives 
in  vain  to  fly  from  the  deadly  shaft  which  is  sticking  in  her  side 
and  goes  with  her  whithersoever  she  goes. 

Nescius,  "sc.  non  viderat  telum  vere  in  cervam  descendisse; 
sed,  frustra  emissum  credens,  reliquerat,"  Heyne.  "  Er  lasst 
den  pfeil,  indem  er  nicht  weiss  dass  er  getroffen,"  Thiel.  "  The 
epithet  [viz.,  volatile]  is  not  without  force  here.  It  is  because 
the  steel  is  volatile  that  the  archer  cannot  ascertain  its  for- 
tunes and  does  not  recover  it,"  Conington.  Not  only  not  the 
meaning,  but  almost  the  point-blank  opposite  of  the  meaning. 
The  hunter  does  not  leave  his  arrow  in  the  wound,  and  so  lose 
it,  became  he  is  ignorant  that  his  arrow  has  taken  effect,  but  the 
hunter  is  ignorant  that  his  arrow  has  taken  effect,  and  is  sticking 
in  the  wound.  Servius  (ed.  Lion)  has :  "  Aut  nescius  quo  fugerit, 
aut  ignoratus  et  latens,  non  qui  cervam  nesciret.  Et  rara  sunt 
verba  quae  per  contrarium  significant." 

How  far  soever  Hesiod's  \wpov  aicpic  twv,  &cut.  Here.  J+0o: 

ot  8*,  war*  cuyvwioi  yafi^rvx^s  a7*uAox«<Aai, 
wtrpri  €<J>*  wfaKri  fityaKa  *Aa£brrc  fiax*0$ov 
cuyos  optaffivopoio  77  ay  poTcprjs  t\cuf>oio 
ttiovoj,  rjm*  «5a^a<r<r€  &a\<av  aifaios  avrip 
i<0  aro  vivprjs,  avros  8'  atra\rj<r*Tai  aWq 
Xwpov  aiipis  ttav,  01  8*  orpu\*ws  cvorjacw, 
t<r<rvfi€vws  5e  01  a/x<f>i  fiaxi?  tipificiav  idtvro, 
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may  at  first  sight  appear  to  go  towards  establishing  the  former 
of  these  interpretations,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  me, 
or  prevent  me  from  thinking  that  Servius's  "  nescius  quo  fuge- 
rit"  was  much  more  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  neces- 
sity which  he,  in  common  with  so  many  other  commentators, 
imagined  there  was  of  explaining  why  the  hunter  made  no 
attempt  to  recover  his  arrow,  than  by  the  xwP0V  aiSpic  twv  of 
the  Greek  poet.  Against  the  latter  of  the  Servian  interpreta- 
tions, viz.,  "  ignoratus  et  latens,"  Servius's  own  objection,  "  et 
rara  sunt  verba  quae  per  contrarium  significant,"  may  perhaps 
suffice  until  some  argument  less  equivocal  than  Conington's  "  it 
would  be  a  virtual  repetition  of  incautam  "  be  advanced  in  its 
favour.  And  so  we  come  at  last  to  the  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation, viz.,  imprudens,  unaware,  not  knowing  what  he  had 
done,  a  meaning  not  only  most  usual  and  familiar  to  the  term 
nescius  itself,  and  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  narrative  (viz.,  that  Aeneas  had  excited  Dido's 
passion  without  intending  to  do  so,  and  that  Dido  was  in  love 
with  him  before  he  was  aware),  but  whioh  referring  back  to  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  covering  not  merely,  with  the  commentators, 
liquit  volatile  ferhum,  but  the  entire  of  the  two  lines  : 

til" AM  MIOCUL  IXCAt'TAM  NEMOltA  INTER  CllEHlA  FIX1T 
PAiVTOK  AGEN8  TELI8,  LIQUITQI'E  VOLATILE  FEllttl'M, 

satisf actorily  accounts  for  that  most  emphatic  position — the  most 
emphatic  possible — of  nescius,  viz.,  last  word  of  a  long  sentence, 
and  at  the  same  time  first  word  of  a  new  verse,  and  cut  off  from 
all  connexion  with  what  follows  by  a  full  pause.  See  Rem.  on 
"  ora,"  2.  247,  and  compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  6+  (Scylla  apostro- 
phizing Minos) : 

44  quam  metuo  certe  nc  quis  tua  pectora,  Minos, 
rnltieret  imprudens  :  quis  enini  tarn  dims,  ut  in  te 
diriycre  immitem,  nisi  nescius,  audcat  hast  am  >" 

where  "  vulneret  tua  pectora  imprudens  "  and  "  nescius  audeat 
dirigere  hastam  in  te  "  are  put  forward  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Ovid  as  equivalents. 

Saltus. — ltavines,  narrow  passes,  fauces,  generally  wooded* 
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See  Hem.  on  11.  522.  I  think  this  word  means  essentially  a 
rough,  difficult,  almost  impassable  place,  a  place  which  is  ren- 
dered difficult  or  impracticable  by  wood,  rock,  or  water,  or  both 
by  wood  and  water,  or  by  wood  and  rocks,  or  by  all  three 
together ;  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  which  is  in  the  state 
of  nature.  Therefore,  both  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
Caudine  Forks  are  saltuses  (Liv.  28.  7 ;  9.  2) ;  therefore  the 
Ardennes  are  a  saltus  (Tacit.  Annal.  3.  U2) ;  therefore  flocks 
and  herds  graze  the  saltuses  of  Tarentum  (Georg.  2.  197)  ; 
therefore  the  ford  of  a  river  is  a  saltus  (Stat.  T/wb.  7.  HO)  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  our  text,  the  deer  saltus  dictaeos  peragrat. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  a  saltus  is  neither  necessarily  woody, 
as  indeed  sufficiently  appears  from  the  frequent  junction  of 
the  term  woody  to  saltus  (as  "  nemorwn  iam  claudite  saltus" 
Virg.  Eel.  6.  57 ;  "  saltus  duo  alti  angusti  sikosiqne  sunt,"  Liv. 
11.  2)  and  from  the  very  silvas  saltusque  of  our  text,  nor 
necessarily  fit  for  pasturage,  and  Gesner's  definition  is  erro- 
neous :  "  silva  in  qua  pasci  et  aestivare  pecudes  solent,  ut  ait 
Valla." 

Haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo. — Imitated  by  many ; 
especially,  and  with  much  elegance,  by  Racine,  Phedre,  2.  2 
(Hippolyte  speaking)  : 

"  portant  partout  le  trait  dont  jc  suis  (lt'chitc." 

Incipit  effari,  mediaque  in  voce  resistit. — So  Thomson, 
Spring : 

.     .     .     "  from  the  tonguo 
tli1  unfinished  period  falls." 

Nature  is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  of  Thomson's  masterly 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  love  may  serve  as  a  commentary 
on  Virgil's  admirable  picture  of  the  manifestation  of  the  passion 
in  Dido. 


41  * 
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PUNT  Ultl  DKiHESSl  JAMESUtB  OHSCCRA  VH  ISS1M 

I.UNA  1'REMIT  SUADEXTQUJJ  CADEXT1A  SIOEKA  SOMXOS 

SOLA  HOMO  MAERET  VACUA  STRATISIJUE  REI.ICT1S 

1NCUBAT  II.LUM  ABSEXS  A1ISEXTEM  AUDITQUK  VIDETQUE 

AUT  GREMIO  ASCASIUM  GEXITORIS  IMAGINE  CAFTA 

IIKTIXET  INFAXDUM  SI  FALLEItE  IHISSIT  A MO REM 

-NON  COEPTAE  ASSURGLXT  TL'RKES  XOX  ARMA  1UVEXTUS 

EXERCET  PORTUSVE  AIT  r-ROrUGSACVLA  HELLO 

I  DTA  PARAXT  PEXI1EXT  OPERA  lXTERRUll'A  M1NAEQUE 

MURORUM  iXCENTES  AECIUATAQLE  MAC1I1XA  CAE1.0 


Vicissim  (vs.  80). — Burmanii  (quoting  Hot.  Oil.  1.  23.  U 
understands  vicissim  of  the  moon  (wbose  light  had  heen  o 
scured  hy  the  sun  during  the  day),  obscuring  in  her  turn  i. 
light  of  the  stars ;  an  interpretation  sufficiently  disproved  1 
tlio  words  slauextque  CADES xi a  siDERA  somxos,  which  ind 
fate,  not  that  time  of  night  when  the  moon  shines  bright  amoi 
the  stars,  hut  that  time  (towards  morning)  when  both  moon  ai 
stars  become  dim.  Noehden  i"  Erklarende  Anmerkungen  : 
Virgil's  Aeneis")  renders  vicissim  by  "  wechselweise,"  ai 
adds  the  following  gloss:  "erst  war  der  mond  hell,  i.umei 
diinn  dunkel,  i.vx.i  obscura,  i.<:,  LiMEX  lunac  obscuritas  vici 
sim  sequitur ;  "  a  fadr,  unmeaning  truism,  which  few  reade 
will  permit  to  be  palmed  upou  Virgil.  The  interpretation 
Wundorlieh,  "  Vicmmi  ponitur  etiam  uhi  altera  res,  quo  eicitti 
refcrtur,  uon  est  nomiuata ;  turn  notat  sivuiuIhih  ricistitudiiu 
iitttmw"  although  elegant  and  poetical  (as  Wunderlich's  intc 
pretations  almost  always  are},  is  yet  considerably  remote  fro 
the  truth,  for  the  "  altera  its,  quo  vicissim  refertur  "  is  actual 
named  in  the  preceding  lahexte  die;  the  obvious  meaning  ni 
connexion  "f  the  whole  passage  being :  nun;  lahexte  die,  at  I 
ciW  of  iff//,  "In-  "'v/,i  //„'  .■(tfiiic  bouquet*,  iyc,  and  ttJitrKttrth,  i 
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DIGRESSI,  LUMEXQUE   OBSCURA   VICISSIM  LUNA  PREMIT,  SUADEXT- 

que  cadextia  sidera  somxos,  ichen  the  banquet  is  over,  and  night 
too  in  her  turn  is  near  a  close,  sola  domo  maeret  vacua,  &c. ; 
the  words  lumex  obscura  luxa  premit  suadextque  cadextia 
sidera  somxos,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  passage,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  words  labexte  die  in  the  first,  and  ex- 
pressing, only  with  an  elegant  variety  of  imagery,  the  exactly 
similar  idea  of  the  night  closing,  vicissim,  //*  her  tarn.  Com- 
pare 5.  827 : 

.   "  hie  patris  Aeneae  suspensam  blanda  rieiftim 
gaudia  pcrtcntant  mentem" 

[htand  Joys  in  their  turn,  viz.  (see  vv.  700  and  720),  after  his 
previous  anxieties.]  Cic.  de  Sencct. :  "  ubi  enim  potest  ilia  aetas 
[viz.,  senectus]  aut  calescere  vel  apricatione  melius,  vel  igni; 
aut  vicissim  umbris  aquisve  refrigerari  salubrius  ?"  And  again, 
ibid. :  "  et  refrigeratio  aestate,  et  vicissim  hieme,  aut  sol  aut  ignis 
hibernus."  In  like  manner  Claudian,  Seneca,  Ovid,  and  the 
author  of  the  Dirae,  of  the  alternate  succession  of  night  to  day : 
Rapt  Proserp.  3.  IfOU  : 

"  iamque  soporifcras  nocturaa  silentia  torris 

explicuere  vin*.J% 

i 

Troad.  lllfl :  "  astra  cum  repetunt  vices."     Met.  £.  ?17 : 

"  dumquc  ibi  quadrupodes  eaelostia  pabula  carpunt ; 
noxquo  vieem  pcragit " 

[whilst  the  sun's  horses  are  feeding,  and  night  is  taking  hor 
turn  in  the  sky],     Dirac,  1!+1 : 

ik  sidera  per  viridem  redeunt  cum  pallida  munduiii, 
inque  vicem.  Phoebe,  exciimint.'' 

And  still  more  a  propos  to  our  text,  Lucretius,  5.  761,  where, 
having  first  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  intercepted  from  the  earth  by  the  moon  in  a  solar  eclipse, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the  earth  "  vicissim,"  in  her  turn, 
intercepts  the  solar  rays  from  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipse : 

"  et  cur  terra  queat  lunani  spoliare  clnss'uu 
1  limine." 
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As  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us  speaks  of  the  setting  of  the 
moon  succeeding  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  Lucan  (5. 424)  speaks 
of  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  t.  e.  the  shadows  cast  by  the  moon, 
succeeding  to  those  cast  by  the  sun  : 

"  sidera  prima  poli,  Phoebo  labente  sub  undas, 
exierant,  ct  I  ana  suas  iara  fecerat  umbras," 

where  Lucan's  "  suas  "  is  Virgil's  vicissim.  Compare  the  same 
author,  4.  282 : 

"  substituit  mcrso  dum  nox  sua  himina  Phoebo" 

Addison,  in  his  beautiful  and  well-known  hymn,  uses  the  cor- 
responding English  expression  in  nearly  the  same  manner  : 

"  while  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
and  all  the  planets  in  their  turn" 

Stratis  relictis  (vs.  82). — Deserted;  where,  Aeneas  and  the 
company  having  departed,  there  was  no  one  but  herself.  Com- 
pare 2.  454:  "  postes  relicti,"  where  see  Bern. 

Ixfandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem. — "  Expellere  in  prae- 
sens  curas  amoris,"  Wunderlioh,  Forbiger.  "  Fallit  amorem  qui 
faoit  ut  in  praesens  non  sentiatur  amor,"  Wagner.  Neither  ex- 
planation clearly  conveys  the  meaning  of  our  author,  which  is 
simply  and  according  to  the  usual  force  of  the  word  fallere 
(compare  Horace's  "  poStico  falle  clientem  atria  servantem ") 
tries  to  cheat,  beguile,  overreach,  give  the  slip  to  her  love  for  Aeneas, 
viz.,  by  fixing  all  her  thoughts  on  another  object,  viz.,  on  Asca- 
nius.  The  identical  words  are  applied  by  Silius,  6.  191,  to  the 
endeavour  of  Avens  to  cheat,  beguile,  give  the  slip  to  (do,  as  we 
say  vulgarly  in  English)  the  serpent  at  the  river  Bagrada,  by 
climbing  up  into  a  tree  : 


... 


"at  subita  formidine  caecus 
et  facti  damnandus  Avens  (sed  fata  trahebant) 
antiquae  quercus  ingenti  robore  sese 
omilit,  infandmn  si  jmsif  fallere  monstrtm. 


»» 


Compare  also  Ovid,  Trist.  1.3: 


u  saepe  eadem  nmndata  dodi;  meque  ipsc/f/c///, 
respicion*  oenli<«  pignora  cara  meis,*' 
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and  the  examples  quoted  by  Forbiger,  of  a  similar  use  of  the 
word.     Also  Epigr.  Meleagri,  AnthoL  Pal.  7.  195 : 

cucpis,  tfiay  axarrjfxa  xodwv,  xapafxvBiov  vttvov, 

ouepis,  apovpairi  Moutra,  \iyinrrepvye, 
avro<f>v€S  fnfirffia  \vpas,  KptKt  fioi  ri  -koQuvov,  s 

tyKpovauaa  <pi\ois  troatri  \a\ovs  irrcpvyas, 
us  fit  fovoov  pvtraio  xavaypvxvoio  fitpifivrjs, 

ax  pi,  fiiruffafxtvrj  <p$oyyov  epvroxkavov, 

where  the  song  of  the  cicada  performs  towards  Meleager  the 
same  office  as  the  face  of  Ascanius  in  our  text  performs  towards 
Dido,  /.  e.y  beguiles  his  love.  But,  above  all,  compare  Metast. 
Cantat.  "  H  primo  amore  "  : 

.    .     .     "  lc  Xinf e  intesse, 
chc  a  vagbeggiar  per  ingannarmi  io  torno, 
fan  vW  io  pensi  al  mio  ben." 

Infandum  amorem. — Exactly  the  tpwg  airoppi)Toc  of  Aris- 
taenet.  1.16:  spurt  irtpiireawv  airopp^rix),  kclt  tfiavrov  tfyaa- 
icov  enropiov'  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  "  amor  "  of  our 
fext  is  the  affection,  whereas  the  spue  of  Aristaenetus  is  the  god 
of  love — if  there  be  even  this  difference — and  the  "  amor"  which 
Dido  strives  in  vain  to  cheat  is  not,  after  all  (who  shall  prove  it 
is  not  ?),  as  much  the  god  of  love,  the  reprobate  god,  as  the  epwg 
of  Aristaenetus.     See  Rem.  on  "  infandum/'  2.  3. 

Minaeque  murorum  ingentes. — Minae  are,  generally, 
crests,  combs,  eminences,  whatever  projects  or  points  upwards, 
Germ,  emporragt.    Compare,  («),  Claud.  Rapt,  Proscip.  ?.  3!+k  •* 

"  Eumenides  cratera  parant,  et  vina  feroci 
crino  bibunt :  flexisque  minis  iam  lene  canentcs 
cxtendunt  socios  ad  pocula  plena  cerastas, 
ac*.  festas  alio  succendunt  lnniine  taedas," 

where  "  minis  "  are  the  serpents  ("  cerastae  ")  on  the  heads  of 
the  Eumenides,  and  presenting  there  the  appearance  of  crests, 
or  combs,  or  toppings.  These  serpents  the  poet  represents  as 
C4flexae,"  no  longer  standing  erect  (arrectae),  but  bending 
downwards  to  drink  the  wine.     Also  (ft),  Stat.  Theh.  1.  10 J 
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(of  the  head-dress  of  Tisiphone)  : 

"  centum  illi  ttantes  umbrabant  ora  cerastae, 
rurba  minor  diri  capitis.' ' 

(«•),  Ibid.  SO  (of  Tisiphone) : 


i  4 


inaiuooniun  forte  sedebat 
(.'ocyton  inxta,  renolufaqvLe  vcrtice  crines 
lambere  sulf  ureas  pemiisernt  anguibus  undas." 

(rf),  Avion.  Or.  Marit. : 

i 

"  rigidaeque  rupca  at  que  montium  minae 
raelo  inseruntuv" 

[the  crests  or  combs  of  the  mountains,  the  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains].     And   (**),  Solin.  Polyh.  i>5.  8  :   "Bucephalus, 
Alexandri  Magni  equus,  dicta  ita  est,  sive  de  aspectus  torvitate 
sive  .  .  .  quod  in  fronte  eius  quaedam  existentium  corniculo- 
rum  protuberabant  miliar  "  [upright  rising  points,  prominences, 
spikes].    The  minae  of  a  wall  are,  therefore,  its  battlements, 
parapets,  or  other  toppings,  as  Ammian.  20.  6:  "cuius  pro-# 
pugnatores  viso  hoste  longissime,  clausis  ocius  portis,  ingenti- 
bus  animis  per  turres  discurrebant  et  minas,  saxa  tornientaque 
bellica  congerentes."     Id.  24.  2  (de  aroe  urbis  Pyrisaborae)  : 
"excellebant  minae  muroruni,  bitumine  et  coctilibus  laterculis 
fabricator,  quo  aedifieii  genere  nihil  tutius  esse  constat."     Id. 
29.  6  :  "  retersit  obrutas  ruderibus  fossas,  murorumque  maxi- 
ni  am  partem  pacis  diuturnitate  contemptam  et  subversam  adus- 
que  celsarum  turrium  minas  expediit." 

Perhaps  Opiyiciov  is  the  corresponding  Greek  expression  for 
minae  as  applied  to  the  walls.  Luc.  M  icy  ft.  $  Gall, :  .  .  .  outs 
Aijorrji/,  fit}  v(j>e\iiTcu  to  xpvmov,  virtpfiaQ  to  0 piytciov,  i/  Si- 
o:>u£ac  tov  toi\ov,  where  Stock  :  "  axro  tov  dpiyicog,  quod  ety- 
mologista  dicit  esse  ro  avvoTarov  rijc  tov  toi\ov  o<KoSo/it)<r£b>£." 
See  Rem.  on  1.  1(56. 

Maciiixa   (vs.  89). — "Moles,   p.edificium,"  Heyne.     "Die 

geriiste,"  ffo&srau.     "  Turres  per  muros  dispositae,"  Wagner 

<'d.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861 v,  Ladewig.    "  A  crane,"  Conington.     None 
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of  all  these,  as  I  think,  but  the  Greek  /uqx<""?>  m  its  sense  of 
contrivance,  artifeium,  kumtwerk.     Compare,  (*t),  Aesch.  Pers. 

722: 

M>*IXat,ai5  *C*vl*v  E^Aijs  -KopBuoVy  war  *xuv  xoPoy 

["  operibus  iunxit  Hellespontum "],  where  /uqxa,'a'£  *s  the 
bridge  itself,  not  machines  upon  the  bridge,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  machina  is  the  walls  themselves,  not  a  machine  upon 
them,  (ft),  Venant.  Fortun.  3.  12  (in  De  la  Bigne,  vol.  6, 
part  2,  p.  332) : 

"  aula  tamen  nituit  constructa  cacumino  rapis, 

et  monti  imposito  mons  erat  ipsa  domus. 
complacuit  latum  muro  concludero  canipum, 

ot  prope  castellum  hacc  casa  sola  facit. 
ardua  marmoreis  suspenditur  aula  columnis, 

qua  super  aestivas  cernit  in  amne  rates, 
ordinibus  tends  extensaque  machina  crevit, 

ut  postquam  ascendas  iugera  tecta  putes," 

where  "  machina  "  is  the  building,     (e),  Stat.  Stir.  2. 1.  210 : 

""  ...     "  obeunt  noctesque  diesque 

astraque,  nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris," 

where  "machina"  is  the  artificium  of  the  "terrae,"  the 
mechanism  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  sense,  that  the  earth  is  not 
saved  from  perishing  by  its  being  a  work  of  skill,  of  consum- 
mate art,  a  machina,  a  kumtwerk ;  exactly  as  in  our  text 
machina  is  the  kunstwerk,  the  mechanism,  the  artificium 
which  the  just-mentioned  walls  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  («#),  Claudian,  3  Com.  Honor.  169  (of  Theodosius 
entering  heaven)  : 

44  machina  laxatur  caeii,  rutilaeque  patcscunt 
spontc  fores;" 

(•),  Stat.  Silv.  3.  1 : 

"  nam  templis  nunquam  statuetur  terminus  aevi, 
dum  me  flammigeri  portabit  machina  caeii,1* 

in  both  which  passages  (d  and  e)  "  machina  caeli "  is  the  curi- 
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ously  built  heaven,  the  mechanism  of  heaven,  the  kumticerk 
heaven,  exactly  as  "  machina  [terrarum] "  in  the  previously 
quoted  passage  of  Statius  is  the  kumticerk  of  the  earth,  the 
ingenious  building  of  the  earth,  the  machine  of  the  earth. 
(f),  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  280  (Dis  speaking)  : 

*'  illo  ego  Satumi  proles,  cui  machina  rcrum 
Bervit," 

where  "  machina  rerum "  is  the  kumUccrk  of  the  world,  the 
ingeniously  constructed  or  built  world,  the  machine  of  the 
world.  (g)9  Iscan.  1.  483  (of  the  re-building  of  Troy  after  its 
overthrow  under  Laomedon) : 

"  iamque  arces  cecidisse  iuvat,  iam  machina  maior, 
ct  lucro  iaetura  fiiit :  muralia  primas 
propulsura  mnnus,  pinnamm  culmine  denso 
conspicuos  tollunt  apices,  nee  moenia  mnnit 
rarior  cxeubias  turns  factura  secundas," 

where  «  machina  maior"  is  the  building  of  the  "aroes,"  now 
more  complete  and  greater  than  before,  (ft),  Stat.  Sik.  1.1.61 
(of  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian,  being  erected  in 
the  Forum)  : 

"  nee  longae  traxere  morae ;  iuvat  ipsa  iaborcs 
forma  Dei  praesena ;  operiquo  intenta  iuventns 
rairatur  plus  posse  manus.     Strepit  ardua  pulsu 
machina  continuo;  septem  per  culmina  montes 
it  fragor,  et  magnae  vincit  vaga  murmura  Romae," 

where  "  machina  "  is  the  colossal  statue  itself  (as  explained  by 
Barth),  the  statue  considered  as  a  kumtwerk  or  work  of  art,  just 
as  in  our  text  machina  is  the  wall  itself,  the  wall  considered  as 
a  kumtwerk,  or  work  of  art.  (#),  Venant.  Fortun.  2.  11  (do 
Eoclesia  Parisiaoa) : 

"  si  Salomoniaei  momoretur  machina  tcmpli, 
arte  licet  par  sit,  pulchrior  ista  fide," 

where  "  machina  templi  "  is  the  kunsticerk,  the  ingenious  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  /.  <?.,  the  temple  regarded  as  an  ingenious 
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^vork  of  art.     (j),  Ibid.  1. 19  (de  Vereginis  villa  Burdigalensi) : 

"  machina  celsa  came  triplici  suspenditur  arcu, 
quo  pelagi  pietas  currere  credis  aquas," 

"where  "  machina  casae  "  is  the  kunsftcerk,  the  ingenious  build- 
ing of  the  house,  i.e.,  the  house  regarded  as  an  ingenious  work 
of  art.     And,  above  all,  (*),  Val.  Flacc.  6:  383 : 

"  tunc  ruit,  ut  montis  latus,  aut  ut  mac/tina  muri, 
quae  scopulis  trabibusque  diu,  confectaque  flamrais, 
procubuit  tamen,  atquc  ingentem  prodidit  urbem," 

"where  "  machina  muri,"  exactly  the  machina  (murorum)  of  our 
"text,  is  the  kunstwerk  wall,  the  ingeniously  constructed  wall,  the 
construction  of  the  wall,  the  machine  of  the  wall. 

That  the  machina  of  our  text  is  precisely  the  "  machina"  of 
cdl  these  examples,  and,  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  immediately  preceding  murorum,  means  the  artificium, 
"the  building,  the  ingenious  structure,  the  i±r\xavt)  of  those  muri, 
9.  /?.,  means  the  muri  themselves  considered  as  a  kumtwerk  or 
jcii}X<ivq,  appears  further  and  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
T^y  the  circumstance  that  fxrixavaaBai  is  the  very  word  applied 
T^y  Homer,  77.  8. 1 77,  to  the  walls  built  by  the  Greeks  to  pro- 
tect their  tents  and  shipping  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 

Minae  murorum  ingentes  and  aequata  machina  caelo 
«xe  thus  our  author's  so  usual  particularization  of  the  previously 
expressed,  more  general  and  abstract  idea,  opera.  I  do  not  say 
^variations  of  the  theme  opera,  because  the  terms  theme  and 
"variation  belong,  in  my  use  of  them,  to  propositions  only,  and 
in  the  case  before  us  there  is  but  one  proposition,  viz.,  pendent 
tnterrupta,  and  the  variations  are  not  of  this  proposition,  but 
only  of  its  subject,  opera. 

That  the  general  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  aequata 
caelo  machina  is  less  owing  to  the  necessary  difficulty  we  deni- 
zens of  a  different  era,  and  speakers  of  a  different  language, 
liave  to  understand  Latin  than  to  the  peculiarly  artificial  style 
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of  our  author,  appears  at  once  from  the  lucidity  with  which  the 
identical  thought,  trails  as  high  as  the  sky,  is  expressed  by  a  poet 
very  much  Virgil's  inferior,  viz.,  Statius  (Theb.  If.  356) : 

"  Bellator  nulli  caluit  deus ;  ipsa  vctusto 
moenia  lassa  situ  magnaeque  Amphionis  arees 
iam  fcssum  senio  nudnnt  latus,  ct  fide  sacra 
(irqtmtos  carlo  %>urduiu  atque  ignobile  muros 
tiraiat  opus." 


03-95. 

EGREGIAM  VERO  LAV DEM  ET  SPOLIA  AMPLA  REFERTIS 
TUQUE  PUERQUE  TV  US  MAGNUM  ET  MEMORABILE  NUMEN 
UNA  DOLO  PIVUM  SI  VEMINA  VICT  A  DUORUM  EST 


VAR.  LECT. 

xr.MKX  I  Vat.  (but  this  part  of  the  MS.  is  written  in  the  Lombard  hand), 
Ham.,  Pal.,  Med.  "Xumen  eruditis  plaoet  quod  etiom  in  Medieeo 
(/.  v.9  Modicco  Pierii)  prius  seriptum  fuerat,"  Pierius.  II  Ji.  Ill 
Von.  1170;  Motion.;  Brose.  ;  Ascensius;  Junta;  P.  Manut.  ;  Burm. ; 
Heync;  Wimderlich ;  Jahn  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  18(51);  Gossrau;  Forb. ; 
Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 

nomkn  II  -*V;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Cynth.  Cenet.  ;  Princ. ;  Ven. 
1475;  Fabr.  ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704); 
Philippe  :  Br n nek  :  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Scheller :  Dietsch. 


For  the  above  passage  compare  Ovid,  Mot.  3.  65i  : 

.     .     .     ''quae  gloria  vestra  est, 
si  puerum  iuvenes,  si  multi  fallitis  unum  £" 

Kpigr.  Dionysii  Andrii,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  533  : 

koi  An  koi  Bpofxiu  fit  BiafipoxoP  ov  p*yJ  oAurffcty, 
/cat  fxovov  (K  Zouaw,  koi  fSporov  ex  fxaxafxav. 
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I  think  that  the  reading  in  verse  94  is  numen,  and  not 
nomen  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  so  much  greater  MS.  authority ; 
secondly,  because  whereas  magnum  et  memorabile  xouex  had 
been  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  egregiam  laudem,  mag- 
num et  memorabile  xumex  affords  a  suitable  climax  to  the 
otherwise  bald  tuque  puerque  tuus.  Compare  Ovid,  JfH. 
J+.  £50  (of  the  Furies) : 

.     .     .    4  *  ilia  sorores 
Ncxtc  vocat  genitas,  grave  ct  iiuplaeabile  numenj' 

alike  example  of,  and  authority  for,  the  application  of  the  singu- 
lar numen  to  a  plurality  of  deities.  Happy  for  our  author's 
meaning,  the  existence  of  this  so  exact  parallel !  "  sorores  Nocte 
genitas,  grave  et  implacabile  numen : "  tuque  puerque  tuus, 
magnum  et  memorabile  numen.  Who  that  perceives  that  the 
reading  in  the  first  of  these  passages  is  "  numen,"  and  can  by 
no  possibility  be  nomen,  and  that  the  "numen"  in  the^first  of 
these  passages  is  in  apposition  with,  and  the  climax  of,  "  soro- 
res Nocte  genitas,"  does  not  conclude  at  once  that  the  reading 
in  the  second  of  these  passages  must  be  numen,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  be  nomen,  and  that  the  numen  of  the  second  of  these 
passages  can  only  be  in  apposition  with,  and  the  climax  of,  tu- 
que puerque  tuus  ?  nav,  that  does  not  conclude  at  once  that 
as  there  is  no  irony,  nothing  but  respect,  in  the  apposition  and 
climax  of  the  first  passage,  viz.,  "grave  et  implacabile  numen," 
so  there  is  no  irony,  nothing  but  respect,  in  the  apposition  and 
climax  of  the  second,  viz.,  magnum  et  memorabile  numen;  and 
still  further,  that  the  irony  which  commentators  imagined  they 
found  in  the  second  of  those  passages  had  been  as  unsuitable 
and  out  of  place  in  the  second  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
first?  For  why — for  what  conceivable  reason — should  Juno, 
whose  object  was  conciliation  {as  evidenced  by 

SK1>  Ql'IS  E1UT  MODI'S  ?   At  T  Ul  O  XI  NC   I EKTAMIXA  TANTA  1* 

m  in  roTirs  tacem  aeterxam  i\\<tos<u  e  hymexaeos 

EXEUC'EMl'S  :), 

provoke  either  (with  Heyne,  J.  II.  Y<>ss,  AVunderlich,  Jahn, 
and  Forbiger)  both  divinities  at  once  £"  Numen,  sc.  *  erit  ves- 
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trum,'  h.  /.*.,  *  vo8  dei,  si  circumveneritis  duo  unam  feminam' "  ! 
Heyne. 

*'  traun,  vorragcndes  lob  und  hcrrlivhc  beutc  gcwannt  ihr, 
du  und  dor  knabe  mit  dir !     0  gross  und  erhaben  dio  obmacbt, 
wenn  cin  weib  durtb  den  trag  zwei  himmlischer  gutter  besiegt  wird ! ,f 

(j.  n.  v<ws.) 

4%  Egregie  vicistis  et  mjmen  vestrum  magnum  et  memorabilk 
factum  est,  si  a  vobis  duobus  una  femina  victa  est,"  Wunder- 
lich,  Jahn.  "  Numen  vestrum  magnum  et  memorabilk  fecistis, 
si  a  vobis  duobus  una  femina  est  victa,"  Forbiger]  or,  with 
Thiel,  tho  last-mentioned  divinity  only  £"  ieh  bin  hier  in  der 
interpunction  abgewichen,  und  halte  es  dem  bittern  tone,  den 
Juno  absichtlich  halt,  angemessener  magn.  et  mem.  num.  als 
apposition  zu  puerque  zu  nehmen,  so  dass  Juno  den  kleinen 
muthwilligen  gott,  der  ihr  so  viel  zu  leide  sehon  gethan  hat, 
hohnet  "J,  with  a  personal  affront  ?  No,  no ;  the  victory  of 
Venus  and  her  son  over  Dido  might  be  made  light  of,  might  be 
held  up  as  unworthy  of  two  so  great  divinities,  but  the  divinities 
themselves  were  not  to  be  insulted,  personally  insulted.  What 
tactician,  what  politician,  what  merest  dolt  and  clown  ever  be- 
gan the  canvass  of  the  person  whose  assent  and  consent  was  in- 
dispensable to  his  purpose  with  an  unprovoked  personal  insult  ? 
Dido  was  insignificant,  as  much  beneath  the  notice  of  the  two 
divinities  as  you  please,  but  the  two  divinities  themselves  were 

MAGNUM    ET  MEMORABILK  NUMEN  ;    and  the  more  MAGNUM,  the 

more  memorabilk,  the  numen,  tho  less  and  the  more  easily 
granted  the  favour  Juno  sought. 

Memorabilk  numkx. — Compare  Hosidii  Getae  Medea  (a 
Virgilian  cento),  AnthoL  Lat.  (Meyer),  235.  335  :  "  Uecaten 
et  non  memorabile  numen ;"  and  Eur.  Hipp.  1  ;  woXXrj  kovk 
avwwfioc;  6ta  Kwpt£.  Mavortii  Iudiei it  in  Pa rkUs  (a  Vir- 
gilian cento),  Anthol.  Lat.  (Burm.),  147: 

*'  pictiw  acu  tunicas  et  barbara  tegmina  crurum, 
forte  recensebat  numerum  sub  tegrainc  fagi : 
horrescit  visu  subito,  et  memorabih  tinmen 
aut  \idct  aut  vidissc  putat." 
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Rbfertis  (vs.  93). — The  appropriate  term  for  bringing  back 
(i.  e.,  home)  spoils,  victory,  and  triumph.     Compare  10.  541  : 

.     .     .     *'  arma  Scrcstus 
lccta  rvfirt  humeri*,  tibi,  rex  Gradivc,  (ropacum." 

10.  862 : 

.     .     .     * 4  aut  hodic  victor  tpolia  ilia  crucnta 
ut  caput  Acneac  refcrc*," 

9.  208 : 

.     .     .     '*  ita  mc  reft  rat  tibi  magnus  ova  n  ton 
lupitor." 

Georg.  3.  10  : 

"  primus  ego  in  patriam  mccum,  niodo  vita  supersit, 
Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Musas : 
primus  Idumoeas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas." 

Lucret.  1.  76 : 

44  luidc  refer t  nobis  victor,  qirid  possit  oriri 
quid  nequcat" 

(where  see  Wakefield).     We  find  even  referre  nomen  in  Vir- 
gil himself,  Aen.  11.  688 : 

.     .     .     "  no  nun  tamen  baud  leve  pat  rum 
monibus  hoc  refcrcs,  telo  cecidissc  Camillac." 


104-110. 

DOTALESQUE — Jb'EROR 


DOTALESQUE  Tl'AE  TYRIOS  PERMITTERE  DEXTKAE. The  mean- 
ing is  :  "  hand  over  to  thee  the  Tyrians,  the  empire  of  Carthage, 
in  dower,  as  her  dower,"  exactly  as  Claudian,  Lam  Semite  Rcyi- 
nae,  177 : 

"  te  non  llcsperiduui  pomis,  non  aunie  subacto, 
non  socerum  fallcnte  rota,  sod  iudicc  dignu«* 
Augusto,  variis  Stilicho  spectatus  in  armis 
accipit,  et  regni  dotes  virtute  paravit,'' 
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where  "  dotes  regni "  is  the  dotales  tyrios  of  our  text,  and 
where  the  meaning  is  not,  with  Gesner,  "  Munera  quae  de- 
bebantur  domui  regiae  pro  puella  regina,"  but — as  plainly 
appears  no  less  from  the  nature  of  dower,  a  tiling  brought  by 
the  bride,  not  conferred  on  the  bride  by  the  husband,  than 
from  a  comparison  of  vv.  184,  185  : 

1 '  >olus  militiae  mera  mercede  iugalciu 
promeruit  Stilicho,  wwro  rrftrenfi;  coronam  " — 

the  very  opposite,  viz.,  **  has  earned  by  his  virtues  the  kingdom 
thou  Serena  bringest  him  in  dower." 

Dotales. — "  Quasi  dotis  nomine  traditos,"  Wagn.  (Praest.). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Juno  or  Virgil  was  very 
solicitous  to  be  understood  as  speaking  only  figuratively,  or  as 
distinguishing  very  accurately  between  handing  over  in  actual 
dower  aud  handing  over  as  it  were  in  dower.  Kings  and  queens 
don't  care  much  about  such  nice  distinctions.  To  get,  to  ac- 
quire, to  have  handed  over  to  them,  is  all  they  are  very  anxious 
about,  and  the  Trojans  were  scarcely  less  assets  of  the  crown, 
scarcely  less  transferrible  property  in  those  days  than  the 
Savoyards,  Nozzans,  or  Venetians  are  in  these.  Compare 
Claudian's  "regni  dotes"  just  quoted,  where,  as  it  happens,  it 
is  the  Romans  themselves  who  are  the  dower ;  also  Ovid,  Met. 

s.  or : 

**  cot'pta  plui'ciit,  ct  stat  t>ententia  traderc  niccuiu 
tfattthiH  jHihitiiH,  iiiHin(|Ui'  iniponcrc  bello," 

whore  it  is  her  betrayed  country  which  Scylla  meditates  to  hand 
over  to  Minos  as  her  dower. 

UUIS  TAI.IA  PEMENS  AHXL'AT,  AUT  TECUM  MAL1T  CONTENDERE 

hello?  (vs.  107). — Compare  Xenoph.  Anal.  3,  p.  160  (ed.Hnt- 
chins.)  (Clearchus  to  Tissaphernes)  :  tovtiuv  Sc  rotovrwv  oitwp, 
tic  ovtoj  fiaivsrai,  ocmtj  ov  aoi  j3ouAtrcu  0rXoc  uvai ; 

Sequatir  (vs.  109). — See  Item,  on  usecuudo,"  1.  160,  and 
compare  Seneca  tie  Ira,  J.  7 :  "  Negotia  expedita  et  habilia 
xequuntur  actorem ;  ingentia  et  supra  niensurani  agentis  nee 
dant  se  facile,  et  si  occupata  sunt,  premunt  atque  adducunt 
administrantem.,,     Stat.  Site.  J.  3.  J  : 
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"  par  vigor  est  meuibris,  promptaequc  ad  fortia  vires 
sufticiunt  animo,  atquc  ingentia  iussa  scquitntur" 

Ovid,  Epkt.  Phaedr.  9  : 

"  qua  licet  et  tequittir,  pudor  est  niiscendus  amori." 

Fatis  incekta  feror  (vs.  110). — "Cum  incertus  cum 
ablativo  eius  rei,  de  qua  dubitatur,  iunetum  sine  exemplo  sit, 
apparet  fatis  ab  ixcerta  feror  ita  pendere,  ut  Venerem  se 
propter  fata  de  Iovis  voluntate  dubitare  dicat.  Quare  sic 
locus  interpretandus :  *  propter  ea  quae  de  fatis  audivi  dubito 
num  Iupiter,'  &c,"  Dietsch,  Tlivolog.,  p.*  26.  "  '  Fatis  fit  ut 
ferar  ixcerta,'  sive :  *  quae  mea  est  scientia  fatorum,  ixcerta 
sum  si,'  &c.,"  Wagner.  {Pretest.)  I  think  not ;  but,  de  fatis 
incerta  feror,  i.  e .,  de  fatis  ixcerta  vuhi,  for  even  although 
the  objection  of  Dietsch  be  just :  "  incertus  cum  ablativo  eius 
rei,  de  qua  dubitatur,  iunetum  sine  exemplo  est,"  it  by  no 
means  follows,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remains  yet  to  be  shown, 
that  incertus  feror  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  incer- 
tus;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  feror,  ixcerta  de 
fatis,  but,  ixcerta  and  feror  being  closely  united  (blended) 
into  one  notion,  ixcert a-feror  de  fatis. 


119-125. 

RADI1SQUE — ADERO 


Radiisque  retexerit  orhem. — "It  is  worth  considering  whether 
retexerit  may  not  be  from  retexo,  orhem  being  the  orb  of  the 
sun  which  having  been  unwoven  at  night  is  rewoven  in  the 
morning.  The  expression  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Lucr.  5.  390  : '  radiisque  retexens  aetherius  sol,'  where 
the  absorption  of  water  from  the  sea  by  the  sun  is  spoken  of  .  .  . 
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Virgil  himself  (12.  703)  lias  'rctexunt  orbes'  of  reweaving  a 
circle,  /.  e.9  performing  a  circular  movement  a  second  time," 
Conington.  Tlie  interpretation  is  not  tenable  even  for  one 
single  moment,  if  it  were  only  because  in  both  of  the  places 
cited  by  Conington  (no  less  than  in  every  other  instance  in  which 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere)  retexere  is  never  to  re  weave,  or 
do  again  that  which  has  been  done  before,  but,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Mr.  Conington  himself  from  Ovid,  Met.  7.  5 JO  : 

*•  dumquc  quater  iuncti*  implcvit  cornilms  orbnn 
lima,  quatcr  plenum  temuiUi  retexitil  orbcm" 

to  unweave,  or  undo  that  which  has  been  already  done.  In 
Lucret.  5.  389 : 

.     .     .     **  (piouiaiu  verrentes  aequora  venti 
ilciniiiiiunty  radiisquc  retexen*  aetherius  sol," 

the  sun  is  described  not  as  reweaving  or  refilling  the  "aequora" 
with  his  rays,  but  the  very  contrary,  viz.,  as  in  common  with  the 
winds  which  sweep  over  them,  unweaving  or  unmaking  them, 
viz.,  by  absorption ;  and  in  Aen.  12.  763 : 

*•  quinquc  orbes  expicnt  cursu,  totidciuquu  rctexunt, 
hue  illuc," 

the  riders  are  described  not  as  making  five  circles  first  once,  and 
then  the  same  five  circles  a  second  time,  but  as  first  making  and 
thcu  unmaking  five  circles  ;  in  other  words,  as  first  making  five 
circles,  and  then  unmaking  them,  viz.,  by  going  over  them  in 
the  opposite  or  reverse  direction — unweaving  them.  The  r» 
texerit  of  our  text  comes,  therefore,  by  no  possibility  from 
retexere,  but  very  certainly  from  retegere;  and  Virgil  has 
not  stultified  himself  by  describing  the  sun  as  reweaving  in  the 
morning  that  orb  of  his  which  has  been  unwoven  the  night 
before.     Compare  9.  461 : 

"  iani  sole  iiifuso,  iaui  rebus  luce  retcetis." 

Sil.  0.  1  (ed.  Ruperti,  who,  however,  reads  "diffusus"  not  "cle- 
fessus,"  and  gives  no  variant)  : 


»> 
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"  iam  Tartessiaco  quos  solverat  aequore  Titan 
in  noctem  defessus  equoe,  iungebat  Eois 
littoribus,  primiquc  novo  Phaethotite  retccti 
Seres  lanigeris  repctcbant  vellera  lucis, 
et  foeda  ante  oculos  strages,  propiusque  patcbat 
insani  Mavortis  opus/' 

Lucan,  7.  786 : 

.     .     .     "  tamen  omnia  passo 
postquam  clara  dies  Pharsalica  damna  retcxit" 

Ovid,  Met.  8. 1 : 

li  lam  nitidum  retcgente  diem  noctisque  fugante 

tempore.  Lucifer o,  cadit  Earns. " 

« 

Lucan,  8.  202 : 

"  ostendit  terras  Titan,  et  sidera  texit. 

See  Bern,  on  "  totidenique  retexunt,"  12.  763. 

DUM    TREPIDANT    ALAE    SALTUSQUE    INDAGIXE    CIXGUXT    (vs. 

121). — I  agree  with  Servius  and  Ladewig  against  Heyne, 
Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  that  alae  are  the  equites  and  not  the 
pinnae,  or  fedcrlappcn ;  and  interpret  Silius's  parallel  (2.  418)  : 

.     .     .     "  subitoquc  extcrrita  nimbo 
occultant  alac  venanrum  corpora  silvis," 

not,  with  Forbiger,  "  Venantes  latebant  post  alas  indaginu^l,,, 
but  simply,  and,  I  think,  according  to  the  plain  construction, 
"  alae  venantum  occultant  corpora  [sua],  /.  e.,  equites  venatores 
occultant  se."  Scoppa  (in  Gruter's  Thesaurus,  1.  625)  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  fragment,  that  there  were 
four  species  of  huntsmen  :  "  investigatores,  indicatores,  insidia- 
tores,  et  alati,  qui  equo  feras  in  casses  urgent."  Compare  Sil. 
Ital.  2.  84  :  "  sed  virgine  densior  ala  est."  The  term  is  pre- 
served in  Italian  ;  see  Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  cap.  4  :  "  con 
gli  occhi  a  terra,  col  padre  compagno  al  fianco,  pas^o  la  porta  di 
quella  casa,  attraverso  il  cortile  tra  una  folia  che  lo  squadrava 
con  una  curiosita  poco  ceremoniosa,  sali  le  scale,  e  di  nierzo  all' 
ultra  folia  signorile  che  fece  ala  al  suo  passaggio,  scguito  da 
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cento  sguardi,  giunse,"  &c.     Also  Hid.  cap.  10:  "  si  smonto  fra 
due  ate  cli  popolo  che  i  servi  faeevano  stare  indietro." 

Adero. — Exactly  parallel  is  Ovid,  3£ef.  10.  205  (of  Venus 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Pygmalion  and  the  statue)  :  "  con- 
iugio,  quod  fecit,  adest  dea." 


127-132. 

IIW  HYMEXAEl  S  ERIT  XOX  ADYERSATA  PETEXTI 
AXXU1T  ATQUE  DOLIS  RISIT  (YTHEREA  REPERTIS 
OC  EAXUM  IXTEREA  SURGEXS   \URORA  RELIQUIT 
IT  POIUTS  1UHARE  EXORTO  D  ELECTA  1UYEXTWS 
RETIA  KARA  PLAGAe'lATO  YEXARl LA  FERRO 
MASSYLIQUE  KUUXT  EQU1TES  ET  ODORA  (AXUM  VIS 

VAJl.  LECT.  (vs.  127). 

adveksata  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Scrvius  (cod.  Drcsd.) ;  P.  Manut.  ;  La 
Cerda  :  IX  Heins.  ;  X.  ITeins.  (1670)  :  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ; 
AVagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Pmest.) ;  Lad.  ;  Ribb. 

ayuusatv  I  Horn.  (Ribb.)  Ill  "  Legitur  ct  avkksata,"  Serv.  (cod. 
Presd.) ;  Voss. 

"  llic  aderit  [nieciun]  Hymen,"  Wagner  il'mcat.),  and  so  1  once 
thought  myself  ("  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  "  Advers.  Virg.,%).  I 
am  now,  however,  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for,  firstly,  why  adero 
to  express  her  own  presence,  and  only  erit  to  express  Hymen's? 
It  should  have  been  "  ego  adero  et  jiymexaevs  niecuni,"  not 
"ego  adero"  and  jiymexaevs  mc  erit;  and  secondly,  the 
almost  identical  words,  "  hie  Hymenaeus  erat,"  are  used  by 
Manilius,  o.  544  (Jacob.),  not  in  the  sense  of  Hymenaeus  tea* 
present  here,  but  in  the  other  sense  of  which  the  words  are 
capable,  this  teas  her  marrimje  : 

.      .      .      "  Yl'aUllO  (UmUmv  poiito 
Atnlromtiian,  tun-ros  ut  bellua  mamlont  nrliu>. 
hie  livtnouavu*  «  rat." 
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And  so  our  author,  nic  hymexaeus  erit,  tin's  shall  be  Iter  mar- 
riage ("hae  onmt  nuptiae,"  Servius).  The  words  so  under- 
stood are  intimately  connected  with  the  immediately  preceding 

roxxrwo  irsfiAM  stawli  ruorniAMcjrK  mcaho, 

and  serve  to  round  and  complete  the  apodosis  to  the  protasis 

ADEltO,  ET  Tl'A  SI  MIII1  CEIITA  VOLUNTAS. 

Compare  also  Stat.  Aehill.  %.  963  (Deidamia  speaking  to  Achil- 
les) : 

.    .    .     **  tlialamis  liacc  tempora  nostris  ': 
hirno  est  liber  Hymen  ?  " 

Peerlkamp's  and  Ribbeck's  omission  of  coxxumo  iuxgam  sta- 
tu m  propriamque  dicabo,  and  junction  of  inr  iiymenaeus  erit 
with  tua  si  mihi  cert  a  voluntas,  as  sole  and  total  apodosis, 
inadmissible,  because  hic  hymexaeus  erit  by  itself  is  too  weak 
and  too  unemphatic  even  for  an  ordinary  apodosis,  not  to  say  for 
an  apodosis  which  winds  up  and  perorates  an  entire  speech. 

NOX  ADVERSATA  PETEXTI  AXXUIT  ATQUE  DOLIS  RISIT  CYTHE- 

rea  repertis. — Let  us  take  the  oldest  interpretation  we  have 
of  this  passage,  viz.,  Donatus's,  first :  "  consensit  ridens  adver- 
sariae  dolos  evidentissime  patuisse,  quae  sic  insistebat,  ut  fieret 
aliquid  quod  esset  Aeneae  Troianisque  contrarium,  s.  ut  regxum 
italiae  libycas  averteret  oras."  According  to  this  interpre- 
tation, (a)  the  "  doli "  of  Juno  were  the  design,  contrivance,  or 
plot  of  keeping  Aeneas  in  Africa,  in  order  that  the  empire  of 
the  world  might  be  fixed  there  rather  than  in  Italy,  and  (b) 
Venus  smiled  with  pleasure  at  her  detection  (Venus's  own  de- 
tection) of  these  her  adversary's  "doli,"  smiled  (with  pleasure), 
the  "doli"  (of  Juno)  being  detected.  And  so  Servius  (ed.Lion): 
"  repertis  :  vel  comj/ertis  vel  deprehensis.  Cur  antem  dolis 
repertis  risit,  qui  altius  intelligunt  sic  tradunt,  hoc  est  quos 
iampridem  compererat,  cum  Ilium  oppugnaretur."  La  Cerda : 
"  AXxuiT  Venus,  deprehensis  dolis,  nolens  adversari  Iunoni, 
tantum  risu  dolos  a  se  intellectos  indicans.  Risit  vero,  quia 
vidit  inane  esse  consilium  Iunonis,  cum  iter  Aeneae  in  Italian! 
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impediri  non  posset."  Peerlkamp  :  "  Doli  Iunonis  Venerem 
non  latebant :  ex  Hymenaeo  illo  nasceretiir  matrimonium ; 
Aeneas  maneret  in  Africa ;  regnum  mundi  ab  Italia  avertere- 
tur;  Carthago  non  deleretur."  So  also  Burmann,  Grossrau,  and 
Conington.  To  this  interpretation  there  is  the  very  obvious 
objection,  that  the  discovery  by  Venus  of  the  roguery  of  Juno 
was  not  made  now,  but  had  been  already  made — see  verse  105  : 

SKXSIT  EMM  8IMULATA  MENTE  LOCCTAM 

QUO  REGNCM  ITALIAE  LIHYCAN  AVERTERET  ORA8 — 

and  if  such  discovery  was  to  produce  a  smile,  the  smile  should 
have  been  then  when  the  discovery  was  made,  not  now. 

Rejecting,  whether  for  this  or  whatever  other  reason,  the 
interpretation  of  Donatus  and  Servius,  modern  commentators, 
with  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  understand  Venus  to  smile 
at,  in  the  bad  sense,  /.  c,  to  deride,  viz.,  in  her  own  mind,  the 
"  doli "  devised  by  Juno  :  "  Venus  risit  insidiosam  Iunonis 
orationem,  quuin  scilicet  eius  consilia  eventum  non  habitura 
esse  bene  nosset .  .  .  Malim  dolos  repertos,  exoogitatos  a  Iunone, 
inventos,  intelligere,  ut  consilia  reperta  et  similia,"  Heyne,  and 
so  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger,  Ladowig,  and  myself  in  my 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  " — all,  as  it  appears  to  me  now,  after 
some  twenty  years'  additional  study  of  this  not  easily  under- 
stood author,  no  nearer  the  mark  than  Donatus  and  Servius,  if 
it  were  only  because — and  the  objection  has  been  made  even  by 
Heyne  himself  to  his  own  interpretation :  "  *  risit  dolos'  fuisset 
vulgaris  ratio  " — the  object  which  is  smiled  at  in  the  bad  sense, 
i.e.,  which  is  derided,  is  invariably  put  not  in  the  dative,  but  in 
the  accusative.     Compare  Eel.  6.  23  : 

"  illo  dolum  ridem  :  'quo  vincula  ncctitis?'  inquit." 

Aen.  5.  181  : 

*'  ill  t*  hi  ct  labcHicm  Teucri  et  riticrc  nataniem, 
et  Hallos  rldcn*  revomentcm  pectorc  fluctus." 

Ovid,  Amor.  r>.  IS.  15  : 

li  risit  Amor  jM?fat.i<\\io  meam  i>ieto<ique  cothurmm 
tut pt ra(\no  privutn  t.»m  bene  sumpta  mallu.', 
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Ovid,  Fast.  ,J.  311 : 

**  ronscia  mens  recti  famae  metuhinn  ri*#7.M 

Ibid.  ?.  1Q~>  :  "  rident  moram." *  Ibid.  2.  #>.$  :  "  ridet  amato- 
rem.,,  Id.  Heroid.  19.  903:  "nee  tu  mea  somnia  ride."  Ilor. 
Carm.  .7.  70.  ->  : 

*'  si  non  Acrisium  virginis  abditac 
rHxtodem  pavidum  Iupitcr  ct  Vonus 
r'utUtent" 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  168  :  "  ridebit  fune™."  Lucan,  0.  11  (of 
the  soul  of  Fompey)  : 

.     .     .     "  illio  post  qua  m  so  lumino  voro 
implevit,  stcllasquo  vagos  miratur,  ct  astra 
tixa  polis,  vidit  quanta  sub  nocte  iaoerH 
nostra  dies,  ri*itq\ip  sui  htdibrta  trunci." 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  1.  5 :  "  Tieiiii  cursoriam  (sic  navigio  no- 
men)  aseendi.  Qua  in  Eridanum  brevi  delatus  et  cantatas  saepe 
commessaliter  nobis  Phaethontwdas,  et  comment itias  arborei 
metalli  lacrymas  risi"  [ridiculed  the  Phaethontiadae,  &c] 
Pseudo-Egesippus  de  Exeid.  Hierosoh  3.  r> :  "  Deinde  ad  Cae- 
sarem  deductus  aperuit  illioo  impunitate  promissa,  fretum  se 
specie  similitudinis,  quod  esset  Alexander  simulasse,  ut  innu- 
merabilia  munera  ibi  quasi  regis  filius  a  Iudaeis  eonsequeretur. 
Caesar  dohtm  risit  sed  et  ipsum  immunem  dimitti  iubet,  et  eos 
qui  ultra  privatum  modum  quasi  regis  filios  detulerant  satis 
multatos  esse  pronunciavit,  quod  superfluis  sumptibus  infinita 
dispendia  toleravissent "  [Caesar  ridiculed  the  trick]. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passage,  if  the 
old  interpretation,  or  that  of  Donatus  and  Servius,  and  the  new 
interpretation,  or  that  of  Heyne,  are  alike  false  ?  I  reply,  risit 
is  to  be  understood  as  it  lias  been  understood  by  Dnnntus  and 
Servius,  viz.,  in  the  good  sense,  Vonus  smiled  with  pleasure, 
bestowed  her  approving  smite,  but  nous  repertis  the  object  of 
risit,  and  correctly  (and  as  usual  for  the  object  of  rid  ere  in 
the  good  sense)  in  the  dative  case  {as  Aen.  5.  Jo8 :  "  risit  pater 
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optimus  offl."     Eel.  A.  03  : 


Lucr.  1.  8 : 


•    .     .     "  ctti  non  riaere  parcntes, 
ncc  dons  himo  monsa,  <lea  noo.  dignata  oubili  est." 


.     .     •     "  tihi  [Yenori]  rirfent  aequora  ponti, 
plarntiimquo  nitet  diffuso  lumine  caelum  "  ), 


Ih  not  to  bo  understood  as  it  was  understood  l>v  Donatus  and 
Servius,  viz.,  as  meaning  (Juno's)  artifice  detected  by  Venus, 
but  in  that  very  opposite  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
Ileyne,  viz.,  artifice  contrived  by  Juno. 

So  far  so  good  with  respect  to  the  sense  both  of  risit  and 
krpertis:  Venus  smiled  approvingly  on  the  invention  of  Juno ,  on 
Juno's  vontriranee  (risit  rkpkrtis)  ;  say,  rather — rkpertis  not 
being  the  object  of  Venus's  smile,  but  only  the  descriptive 
adjective  of  the  object  dolis — Venus  smiled  approvingly  on  the 
artifice  or  stratagem  devised  by  Juno.  Now,  what  were  these 
"  doli,"  what  was  this  artifice  or  stratagem  ?  Hear  Donatus  : 
"  ut  fieret  aliquid  quod  esset  Aeneae  Troianisque  contrarium, 

8.  Ut  REONUM  ITALIAE  LIBYCAS  AVERTERET  ORAS."       Hear  Peerl- 

kamp  :  "  doli  Iunonis  Venerem  non  latebant :  ex  Hymenaeo 
illo  nasceretur  matrimonium ;  Aeneas  maneret  in  Africa ;  reg- 
num  mundi  ab  Italia  avert eretur;  Carthago  non  deleretur."  Far 
from  it.  These  are  the  objects  of  Juno,  well  known,  and  for  a 
long  time,  to  Venus,  and  with  a  view  to  which  Juno  has  been 
acting  ever  since  the  war  of  Troy  (1.  17) : 


1.  283  : 


1.  666 


4.  96 : 


.     .     .     "hoc  regnum  dea  gentilms  esse, 
si  qua  fata  sinant,  iam  turn  tenditque  fovctquo/' 

.    .     .    "  quin  aspera  Iuno, 
quao  maro  nunc  terrasquo  motu  raeluuiqiic  fatigat, 
concilia  in  melius  refent,  mocumquo  fovebit 
Romancis,  rerum  domino*  gontemquo  togatam." 

"  unt  atrox  Iimo,  et  sub  noctom  enra  roeursat." 

"  n<v  mo  adoo  fallif  voritam  to  niocnia  no*tra 
8ii<pf»rtas  hsihuissc  domo*  farthagini*  altao." 
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What  have  been  pointed  out  by  Donatus  and  Peerlkamp  as  the 
"  doli"  of  Juno  are  not  "  doli  "  at  all,  still  less  "  reperti  doli ; " 
they  are  objects  in  view,  aims ;  and  the  "  doli "  of  our  text  are 
the  artifice  or  stratagem  which  has  been  excogitated  by  Juno  in 
order  to  accomplish  those  objects,  those  aims;  viz.,  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire  at  Carthage,  instead  of  at  Rome.  And 
what  is  this  artifice  or  stratagem  just  concocted  by  Juno,  and 
which  has  on  the  instant  won  Cytherea's  approving  smile  ?  Juno 
herself  has  this  moment  told  us,  if  we  have  only  ears  to  hear, 
eyes  to  read,  or  sense  to  understand,  as  explicit  an  enunciation 
as  ever  was  made  : 

COMMUXEM  HUNC  EROO  POPULUM  PARTHUSQUE    REG  AMI'S 
AISP1CII8  :  LICEAT  PHRYGIO  SERVIRE  MARITO, 
DOTALE8QUE  TUAE  TYRIOS  PERMITTERB  DEXTRAE. 


.      .       .       .       XI- XC  QUA  RATIOXK  QUOD  IXSTAT 
COXFIERI  POS8IT,  PAUCI8 — ADVERTE — DOCEHO. 
VEXATUM  AENEAS,  UXAQUE  MI8ERRIMA  DIDO, 
IN  XEMU8  IRE  PARANT,  TBI  PRIMOR  CRASTIXUS  ORTUS 
EXTULERIT  TITAX  RADIISQUE  RETEXEKIT  ORHEM. 
HIS  EGO  XIORANTEM  COMMIXTA  GRAXDIXE  NIMBUM, 
DUM  TUEI'IDAXT  ALAE  KALTUSQUE  IXDAGIXE  CIXGUXT, 
DESUPER  IXFUXDAM,  ET  TOXITRU  CAELUM  OMXE  CIEBO. 
DIFFUOIEXT  COMITE8  ET  NOCTE  TEGEXTIR  OPACA  ; 
KPELUXCAM  DIDO  DUX  ET  TR01AXU8  EAXDEM 
DEVEXIEXT.      ADLKO,  ET  TUA  81  MIHI  CERTA  VOLUXTAS, 
COXNUBIO  IUNOAM  8TABILI  PROPRIAMQUE  DICABO. 
HIC  HYMEXAEUR  ERIT. 

These  are  the  "  doli,"  this  the  stratagem,  just  devised  by  Juno, 
and  which  has  on  the  moment  received  the  approbation  and  won 
the  smile  of  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  : 

NOX  ADVER8ATA  PBTEXTI 
AXXUIT,  ATQUE  DOLIS  RI8IT  CYTHBREA  REPERTI8. 

But  how  is  it  that  Venus  thus  cordially  approves  of  and  smiles 
on  the  "  doli "  of  her  adversary;  approves  of  and  smiles  on  the 
stratagem  by  which  her  adversary  proposes  to  fix  Aeneas,  and 
with  Aeneas  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  in  Africa  ?  Nothing 
can  be  plainer.     That  union  with  Dido  which  Juno  regards  as 
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a  marriage : 


COXNUBIO  Il'XOAM  STABILI  PROPRIAMQUE  DICARO ; 


1IIC  HYMEXAEIS  ERIT, 


and  reckons  on  as  sure  to  fix  Aeneas,  and  with  Aeneas  the  fated 
empire  of  the  world,  in  Carthage,  Venus  accepts  and  approves  of 
as  an  amour,  very  agreeable  and  useful  to  Aeneas,  but  not  to 
detain  him  in  Africa  one  moment  longer  than  it  may  suit  his 
and  her  (Venus's)  convenience.  The  parts  performed  by  the 
two  goddesses  are  thus  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  respective 
characters.  While  staid  and  matronly  Juno,"  pronuba  Iuno,"  is 
intent  on  a  marriage,  Venus  thinks  only  of  an  amour,  a  little 
bit  of  gallantry  to  make  the  winter  pass  over  more  pleasantly  : 

<(  nunc  hiemom  intor  se  luxu,  quam  longa,  fovorc 
rognonim  immemores  turpiquo  rupidine  captos ;  " 

while  the  clever  and  cunning  queen  of  heaven  prosecutes  her 
plot  for  the  securing  of  the  empire  of  the  world  to  Carthage, 
she  is  overreached  and  caught  in  her  own  net  by  the  still  more 
clever,  still  more  cunning  Paphian  queen,  as  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros. 
?.  11  : 

"  prima  dolo  gaudens  et  tanti  callida  voti 
it  Venus,  et  raptus  motitur  corde  futures." 

Nor  is  the  part  which  we  find  Venus  here  playing  merely  in  the 
strictest  keeping  with  her  character  as  queen  of  love  and  beauty : 
it  is  the  very  part  we  have  seen  her  playing  all  through.  Even 
before  the  fatal  banquet,  and  more  fatal  narrative  of  Aeneas, 
she  is  busy  with  Cupid  concocting  "  doli ''  for  the  seduction  of 
Dido  (1.  677) : 

4 '  quocirca  capere  ante  dolis  et  eingere  flamma 
rcginam  meditor,  ne  quo  se  numinc  mutet, 
sod  magno  Aeneac  mccum  toneatur  amoro,,, 

not  vague  and  misty  "  doli "  to  be  imagined  by  each  reader  for 
himself,  as  best  he  can,  but  concrete  "  doli,"  minutely  particu- 
larized and  described :  Ascanius  is  to  be  spirited  away,  and 
Cupid  personating  him  is  to  present  to  the  queen  the  seducer's 
love  gifts,  to  sit  on  her  lap,  and  from  that  convenient  position 
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instil  the  love  poison  into  her  veins.  These  are  Yenus's  own 
"  doli "  [compare  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  1.  p.  302  (Jupiter  to 
Yenus)  : 

.     .    .     "  nunc  matrc  remota 
(rem  pcragi  tempus)  fines  invade  Sicanos 
et  Cercris  prolem  patulis  illudere  campis 
orastina  puniceos  cum  lux  detexerit  ortus 
eoge  tuis  armata  dolis  "3» 

the  fit  and  proper  "  doli  "  of  the  goddess  of  seduction.  They 
have  been  eminently  successful ;  the  queen  is  deeply  enamoured, 
is  preyed  on  by  a  devouring  fire  unseen  ("  vulnus  alit  venis  et 
caeco  carpitur  igni  ") — nay,  no  longer  makes  a  secret  of  her 
passion,  but,  lost  to  the  sense  of  shame  ("  solvitque  pudorem  "), 
roams  over  the  whole  city  furious  as  a  wounded  deer  flying 
through  the  woods  with  the  arrow  sticking  in  her  side  ("  uritur 
infelixDido,  totaque  vagatur  urbe  furens,  qualis,"  &c).  The 
political,  no  less  than  personal,  adversary  of  Yenus  and  the 
Italian  kingdom  espies  the  favourable  conjuncture  and  makes 
overtures  to  Yenus  of  a  compromise  of  all  differences  by  an  ipso 
facto  marriage  to  be  brought  about  between  Dido  and  Aeneas, 
the  very  next  day,  on  occasion  of  a  royal  hunting.  How  was  it 
possible  that  Venus  should  not  be  charmed  to  receive  from  her 
adversary  a  proposal  by  which  the  "  doli "  with  which  she  had 
herself  ensnared  the  unhappy  queen — 

"  quocirca  capere  ante  dolis  et  cingero  flamma 
reginam  meditor,  nc  quo  so  numino  mutet, 
scd  magno  Aeneao  meeum  teneatur  amore  " — 

were  to  be  consummated  and  brought  to  perfection,  a  proposal 
no  less  than  that  she  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  unite  in 
marriage  the  pair  whose  hearts  she  had  already  united  ?  How 
was  it  possible  that  she  should  not — not  only  not  oppose  (nox 
adversata),  but — nod  assent  to  the  proposal  (petenti  axxuit), 
and  smile  with  her  sweetest  Cytherean  smile  on  "  doli "  of  her 
adversary  which  jumped  to  such  a  nicety  with  her  own  ?  With 
what  good  reason  Yenus  smiled,  how  effectual  for  the  promotion 
of  her  own  views,  how  ineffectual  for  the  promotion  of  Juno's, 
were  the  "  doli "  which  Juno  had  devised,  appears  from  the 
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commencing  lines  of  the  next  book  : 

"  intorea  medium  Aeneas  iani  elas.«o  tenebat 
certus  iter,  fluotusquc  atros  Aquilono  seeabat, 
inocnia  respieions,  quae  iam  infelicis  Elisae 
collueent  flammis." 

Eisit  cytiierea. — If,  as  I  have  said  above,  it  is  in  the 
strictest  conformity  with  the  respective  characters  of  the  two 
goddesses  that  one  of  them,  "pronuba  Iuno,"  the  goddess  of  ma- 
trimony, is  represented  as  proposing  a  marriage,  and  the  othor, 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  illicit  love,  as  accepting  the  proposal 
without  holding  herself  bound  by  the  marriage  bond  longer 
than  suited  her  convenience,  it  is  no  less  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  latter  that  she,  the  (Horn.  Ift/mn.  in  Vener.  J+8) 
ijSu  yt\oir\oaaa  0fAo/i/u£<Sqc  A0po8irif,  should  accompany  her 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  with  an  approving  smile.  Compare 
Hesiod.  Thcog.  9,03  (of  Venus) : 

ravrt}y  5'  c£  apxv*  tw*\v  *X€t«  V^€  A«A.07X€ 
fioipav  fv  avdpwicoHTi  k&i  adavaroiffi  Qtoiffi, 
wapBeviovs  r*  oapovs,  /xtiBrjfiara  t*,  t^airaras  Tf, 
Ttptyiv  t«  yKvK*pr)v,  tfuXorrfra  T€  /u.ci\ixiyv  t«. 


Hor.  Cann.  1.  ;? : 


"  sivc  tu  mavis,  Eryrlna  ridens, 
quam  ioemt  cireumvolat  et  Cupido." 


Ovid,  Heroid.  10.  S3  : 


i%  duleo  Venus  rhlt :  *  nee  te,  Pari,  muncra  tangant, 
utraque,  suspensi  plena  timoris,'  ait." 


Ovid,  Fast.  4.  5  : 


.     .     .     **  ritit  [  FeNNtf]  :  et  aether 
protinu*  ex  ilia  parte  sercnus  erat." 


Sil.  7.  p.  109  : 


<  * 


postrcma  nitcnti 
aft'ulsit  vultu  ridt'n*  Vfitn*y  omnia  circa 
et  neniora  et  pen  it  us  frondoais  rupibus  antra 
spirantcm  sacro  traxerunt  vcrtice  odorem/' 
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Johaii.  Grannn.  Gazaei  Anacr.  o.  1  (in  pail  2,  Matrauga,  Anev- 
dotu  Gracca,  Home,  1850)  : 

o  y*\ws  o  rrjs  Kv0r)pr)s 
axadas  fipvwv  yaXi\vj\v^ 
y*v€<r*is  act  Aoxevocv, 
ax^o'iv  Aiyv  Kpartirai' 
ti  ira0a>,  xartp,  n  pt^ot ; 

(pi\ias  cwa<r<ra  m^j, 
fadew  &p(/xov(ra  KtvrpUy 
<f>i\o/JLtt\ixos  7 «Ao) era, 
ITo^xt;,  yt/xw  fitpifiv-qs' 
ri  -rraOo),  irarcp,  ti  ptfa  ; 

Annuit  atque  dolis  iiisit  =  nodded  assent  and,  much  more 
(atque  =  imo  etiani),  smiled  approbation. 

Dolis  repertis. — Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  13.  10  :  "  Illic  epu- 
lante  Britannico,  quia  cibos  potusque  eius  delectus  ex  ministris 
gustu  explorabat,  ne  omitteretur  institutum,  aut  utriusque  morte 
proderetur  scelus,  talis  dolus  repertus  est."  Eurip.  Cyel.  U03  (the 
chorus  exulting  in  the  device  of  Ulysses,  viz.,  to  blind  the 
Cyclops)  : 

10  V,   lOU' 

yeyriOa,  fiatvo^iarSa  rois  evprj/JLCMTiv 

["  insanimus  hoc  inrento"\  Philostr.  Iferoica,  p.  154  (ed. 
Boissonade) :  Et/pqracSt  /not  kot  avrov  te\vi}9  St  ijc  /xt<x»j8ija6- 
rai  re  vwo  Tcjv  E\Xr}vu)v1  kqi  airo\iiTai  W7r'  civtujv.  Seneca,  Here. 
Oct.  272  (Dejanira  to  Juno)  : 

.     .     "  quid  iTssas,  dca  ': 
iitcre  furcnte.     Quod  iubes  fieri  nefas ': 
rrperi.  quid  lucres !'" 

It     l'OKTIS    IUBARE    EXORTO     DELECTA     IUVENTUS. IuHARE, 

" Lucifero,"  Senilis. 

4i  nuidi  in  dem  i'riililiclit  goht  aua  dem  thor  die  erlcsene  jugend." 

(Vos.-.) 

This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  First  the  day  breaks  (oceaxum 
aurora  reliqi'it),  and  then  the  sun  rises,  and  then  the  hunt 
sets  out.    The  daybreak  and  the  rising  of  the  orb  of  day  are 
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distinguished  from,  and  opposed  to,  each  other.  Iubar  is  al- 
ways a  bright,  beaming,  radiant  object,  either  the  globe  of  the 
sun  itself,  or  a  planet,  or  some  such  radiating  object ;  therefore 
exorto,  the  orb  of  day  having  risen,  having  shown  himself  (ex,  viz., 
out  of  the  sea,  out  of  which  the  aurora,  or  light,  had  previously 
arisen).  The  "  iubar  "  is  that  of  the  sun,  not  of  Lucifer,  because 
Lucifer  precedes,  not  follows,  the  day  (2.  802  :  "  dueebatque 
diem").  Voss  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"iubar"  when  he  rendered  it  "  friihlicht."  What  kind  of  a 
picture  would  the  hunt  have  made  going  out  in  the  dim  twi- 
light under  the  rays  of  Lucifer — stealing  out  as  if  it  was  afraid 
to  be  seen  ?  No,  no.  Virgil  knew  better,  and  brings  forth 
his  splendid  array  under  the  fresh  bright  beams  of  the  just- 
risen  sun.     Compare  Scott,  Lady  of  tfte  Lake,  1.  1  : 

4<  The  stug  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  nil, 
and  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
in  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
but  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
hud  kindled  on  Bonvoirlich's  head, 
the  deep-mouthed  blood-hound's  heavy  bay 
resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 
and  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn." 

On  the  contrary  it  is  in  the  grey  dawn,  Tinder  the  rays  of  Luci- 
fer, Aeneas  flies  from  Troy  to  take  refuge  in  Mount  Ida  : 

'*  iainquc  iugis  suinmue  surgebat  Lucifer  Idue 
dueebatque  diem/' 

Iujukk,  the  iubar,  par  excellence,  /.  e.,  the  glowing  bright- 
ness of  the  orb  of  the  sun  ;  avyt)  q\iov,  acAac,  as  Aesch.  Again. 
>~>4  (ed.  Davies)  : 

ropov  yap  rj^ti  avvopQpov  avyais. 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  %,01 '  : 

%i  spectansque  ad  htmiua  wl'm, 
*  per  iubar  hoc,'  iiiquit,  '  radiis  insignc  coru^cis, 
nate,  tibi  iuru.'  " 
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Coripp.  de  Laud.  lust  in.  J.  182  : 

••  aurea  convexi  veluti  rutilantia  eacli 
sidcra  mcnaura  numeris  et  pondero  curs  us 
perficiunt  librata  8iio,  stabilique  rcces^u 
tirma  niaucnt,  unnmcpud  iubar  super  oninia  fidget." 

Ibid.  2.  92  : 

**  liuud  &ecus  ut,  nubes  cum  sc  rescinderc  densatu 
coeperit  et  caelum  monstraverit  acthra  seieuuui, 
anion tcs  radios  mittit  iubar." 

Iubar  denotes  also  any  other  object  bright  and  shining  like  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  as  Coripp.  Jo/tan.  If.  !+ol : 

*'  dixcrat,  et  saltu  sese  super  ardua  tcrga 
composuit  sublatus  equi.  sonuere  verendi 
arma  viri,  cassisque  novo  splondorc  cormcan* 
note  repercunso  radios  in  lumina  misit, 
loricacquc  iubar  rutilum  per  castra  cucurrit." 

Vexabula  (vs.  131)  =  Gr.  qkovtiq,  irnofioXta. 

Odora  caxum  vis. — "Autadmultitudineni,  aut  ad  naturam 
rutulit,"  Serv.  "  Canes  robusti,"  Heyne.  "  Multitudo,"  Voss. 
"  Voc.  vis  et  magnum  numerum  et  robnr  caxum  indicat,"  For- 
biger.  "  Quorum  vis  imprimis  in  sagacitate  spectatur,"  Wagn. 
(1861).  "  Tiichtige  sehweisshuude,"  Ladewig.  What  kind  of 
vis  is  meant,  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  odora.  Odora  caxum 
vis,  literally  the  smelling  or  scenting  talent  or  instinct  of  dogs — 
dogs  having  the  smelling  talent — keen-scented  dogs ;  the  power  or 
talent  of  hunting  by  the  scent,  following  the  scent  (Liv.  Andron.  : 
"odorisequos  canes,"  i.e.,  hounds,  jagdhitndc).  Compare  («), 
Lucret.  6.  1220 : 

.     .     .     "Jida  can  am  vin 
strata  viis  auimam  ponebat  in  omnibus  aegram  ' ' 

[the  faithful  talent,  energy  of  dogs — the  faithfulness  of  dogs- 
faithful  dogs],     (*),  Ibid.  J.  297  : 

**  quogencre  in  primis  t  is  est  violcnta  honnm  '* 

[the  violent  energy  of  lions — the   violence   of  lions — violent 
lions],     (e),  Ibid.  3.  7 : 

.     .     .     "  qiiiriimm  trcmiilis  facciv  urtibus  hoedi 
cousiiuilc  in  cursu  possint  aq  forth  ojui  «*w  .'" 
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and  also,  Ibid.  3.  763 : 

%i  nee  tain  doctus  equac  pulhis  q\iam/vrtu  ctjtti  riV 

[Hie  strong  energy  of  the  horse — the  strength  of  the  horse — 
the  strong  horse],     (if),  Ibid.  6.  802  : 

"  carbonuiMy&e  gravis  vis  atqtic  odor  insinuatur 
quam  facile  in  cerebrum  " 

(where  Wakefield:  "  llendiadys  est  pro  gravi*  ris  orfom"). 
(>),  Ibid.  2.  215:  "cadit  in  terras  visflummea  vulgo"  (where 
"vis  flamnlea,,  is  ignis,  as  in  our  text  vis  odora  is  odora- 
tus).  (/"),  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  89  (ed.  Dietsch)  :  "Nam  praeter 
oppido  propinqua  alia  omnia  vasta,  inculta,  egentia  aquae,  in- 
festa  serpentibus,  quaruni  nV,  sicuti  omnium  ferarum  inopia  cibi 
acrior,  ad  hoc  siti  magis  quam  alia  re  aceenditur."  (g),  Hor. 
Epod.  6.  5  : 

"  nam,  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aut  fulvu.s  Lanm, 
arnica  vis  pastoribu*  " 

(where  not  the  smelling  faculty  of  dogs  is  indicated,  but  their 
strength  and  courage,  those  being  the  faculties  which  render 
them  useful  to  the  shepherds,  viz.,  for  the  protection  of  the 
sheep  from  the  wolves),     (ft),  Lucr.  4.  684  : 

.  .  .  "turn  tisssa  ferarum 
ungula  quo  tiderit  gres.sum,  perm'mm  auntm  tin 
ducit" 

(where  the  context  equally  clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  smelling 
facidty,  not  the  strength  and  courage  of  dogs,  which  is  meant). 
And  so  (#),  Prudent.  Cathem.  11.  33  : 

"  nam  auro  vis  morla/itim 
venerans  inanes  naoniax, 
vol  aera,  vel  saxa  algida, 
vel  ligna  credebat  Deum" 

[not,  with  Cellarius  andDressel,  the  blind  multitude  of  men,  but 
the  blind  instinct  of  men,  man  guided  by  hi*  blind  instinct,  the  "vis 
humana"  (human  instinct)  of  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  1. 197 : 

m 

**  vidi  lecta  diu  et  multo  speetata  labore 
degenerarc  tamen,  ni  ti.s  humana  quotannis 
maxima  quacquc  maim  lejjerut  "] 
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Compare  also,  (j),  Pind.  01.  6.  22  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

A  ♦irns,  aWa  (tv^or  rjBrj  fioi  ffQtvos  rifiiovwv 

(where  Boeekh  :  "  robur  mularum").  (ft),  Pind.  Pyth.  2. 10 
(ed.  Boeekh) : 

.     .     .     &<rrov  orav  ttfpor 
tr  6*  apfiara  wci<rix*Aiya  Karafcuyvvri 
tfBctros  itt tor 

(where  Boeekh :  "  robur  equinum,"  i.  e.,  iirvovc  ;  and  where 
Dissen:  "  eonstruotio :  orav  tv{uc)  SiQpov  apfiara  rz  KaraZsvyvvii 
iwirovg  ").     (I),  Avien.  Orb.  Terr.  394  : 

"  nunc  tibi  et  Europae  fabor  latus ;  haec,  ubi  terras 
intrat  Atlantei  vis  aequoria,  accipit  ortum  " 

[the  sea  force,  or  energy].     And  (fit),  Ibid.  448  : 


"  inde  Borysthenii  vis  eeeejlutninis  effort 
Euxinum  in  pelagus 


»» 


[the  river  force,  or  energy]. 


138-150. 

CRINES — ORE 


Nodantur  in  aurum  (vs.  138). — Are  tied  into  gold,  i.e.,  are  tied 
tcith  a  golden  nodus,  band,  or  tie  ;  see  Bern,  on  "  nodoque  sinus 
collecta  fluentes,"  1.  324;  and  compare  Claudian,  in  Rufin. 
1.  119  (of  Megaera) :  "  nodavitque  adamante  comas  "  [tied  her 
hair  with  adamant]. 

Qualts  ubi,  &c,  .  .  .  ore. — Not  only  is  the  hero  of  the 
Aeneid  modelled  after  the  hero  of  the  Argonautics  (see  Eem. 
on  Aen.  3. 10),  but  he  is  made  the  subject  of  the  selfsame  com- 
parisons.    See  Apoll.  Ehod.  1.  307 : 

otos  5'  eic  vyoio  Oiw&cos  ctffur  AicoKkwr 
A-q\ov  ay*  rjyaBcrjv,  r)€  KXapoy,  rj  oy*  Uv6af 
r)  AvKtriv  evptiav  cm  "sLavQoio  porjfft, 
roios  ova  T\rj6vy  trifiov  Kiev  [sciz.  \T)<r<nv\ 

HENRY,  AENE1DEA,  VOL.  II.  43 
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Apollo  was  celebrated  for  his  gait  no  less  than  for  his  beauty 
(Hymn,  ad  ApolL  naXa  kcu  v\pi  )3«j3ac),  and  Aeneas  is  compared 
with  him  in  our  text  in  both  respects,  just  as  the  Ludus  Troiae 
(5.  588)  is  compared  with  respect  to  its  intricacy  to  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth,  with  respect  to  the  rapidity  and  elegance  of  its 
motions,  to  dolphins  at  play. 

Hibernam   (vs.  143). — "  Non  Svaxuftepov,  sed  ev\eifjiepov 
(ut  vocat  Aristot.  Polit.  7),  /.  e.,  aptam  hiemantibus,  ita  enim 
regionis  est  ingenium,"  Lemaire,  after  Servius.    I  think,  how- 
ever, with  Heyne,  that  hibernam  is  here  neither  Sv^xufAtpov 
noY  evxtifitpov,  does  not  directly  express  either  the  clemency  or 
inclemency  of  the  Lycian  winter  or  of  the  Lycian  climate,  but 
simply  that  Lycia  was  the  winter  residence  of  Apollo;  ubi  hiber- 
nabat.     Of  this  use  of  hibernus  we  have  numerous  examples, 
as :  "  sol  aut  ignis  hibernus,"  Cic.  de  Scnect.  1U  ;  "  hibernum 
cubiculum,"  Cic.  Up.  ad  Q.  Fr.  1.  3.  1 ;  "  hiberna  pira,"  Plin. 
1+6.  26;  "hibernus  calceatus  feminarum,"  Ibid.  8 ;  "hiberni 
agni,"  Ibid.  8.  Jft  [not  the  sun,  fire,  chamber,  pears,  shoeing, 
lambs,  having  the  character  of  winter,  but  the  sun,  fire,  cham- 
ber, &c,  in  or  for  the  time  of  winter"].     So,  in  English,  "winter 
clothing,"  "  winter  provisions,"  "  winter  quarters,"  &c. ;  and  so 
in  the  text,  uiBERyAM  lyciam  :  not  wintry  (having  the  character 
of  winter)  Lycia,  but  winter  (the  adjective  winter,  i.e.,  of  winter, 
belonging  to  the  season  of  winter)  Lycia  ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said: 
"  hiberna  sua  in  Lycia."  *  Accordingly  Servius :  "  Constat  Apol- 
lincm  sex  mensibus  hiemalibus  apud  Fataram,  Lyciae  civitatem, 
dare  responsa,  et  sex  aestivis  apud  Delum."    In  this  statement, 
however,  Servius  can  hardly  be  perfectly  correct,  for  if  Apollo 
spent  one  half  the  year  in  Lycia  and  the  other  half  in  Delos, 
when  was  he  to  be  found  in  his  famous  shrine  at  Delphi  ?    It  is 
much  more  probable  that  having  spent  the  winter  in  Lycia  he 
paid  only  a  passing  visit  to  maternam  delon,  on  his  way  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Delphi  ;  and  accordingly  Avienus  (Orb. 
Terr.  705)   represents  the  festivities  at  Delos  in  honour   of 


*  But  Statius,  TJub.  1.  V96,  has  "  Fhoebe  parens,  bcu  to  Lyciae  Patoraca  nivotu 
exercent  dumeta  iugis ;"  and  in  C.  311,  we  have  4I  frigidus  annus.*' 
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Apollo  as  taking  place  early  in  the  spring,  "  vere  novo  " : 

"  omnes  fatidico  curant  solennia  Phocbo. 
nam  cum  vere  novo  tellus  se  dura  relaxat, 
culminibusquc  cavis  blandum  strcpit  ales  hirundo, 
gens  dcvota  choros  agitat  [cratituque]  sacrato 
ludunt  fasta  die,  visit  sacra  numen  alumnum." 

Compare  the  account  which  Virgil  here  gives  us  of  the  re- 
joicings with  which  Apollo  was  greeted  at  Delos  on  his  arrival 
there  in  the  spring,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  Lycia, 
with  the  account  given  us  by  Himerius  (Orat.  1£.  10),  after 
Alcaeus,  of  his  festal  reception  at  Delphi  in  summer  on  his 
return  from  his  visit  to  the  Hyperboreans  ;  an  account  not  only 
full  of  beauty  in  itself,  but  highly  illustrative  of  the  passage 
before  us,  and  for  which,  whether  it  be  genuine  Alcaic  or  not, 
no  less  than  for  the  numerous  other  charming  fragments  of  his 
own  as  well  as  of  other  authors  which  he  has  handed  down  to 
us,  I  gladly  render  Himerius  the  humble  tribute  of  my  thanks ; 
and  to  my  thanks  would  add  my  recommendation  of  the  fine  old 
rhetorician  (easily  accessible  since  the  publication  of  his  works 
at  Gottingen  by  Wernsdorf,  in  1790)  to  the  attention  of  scholars, 
if  I  did  not  feel  how  little  likely  to  be  of  much  effect  such  re- 
commendation from  one  less  known  in  the  literary  world  than 
even  Himerius  himself. 

Maternam. — "  Sein  muttergefild,"  Voss.  No,  not  where  he 
icas  bom,  but  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother.  See 
"  materna  myrto,"  5.  72  ;  "  maternas  aves,"  6.  193  ;  myrtle, 
birds,  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother — the  only  sense 
in  which  the  word  has  ever  been  used  by  Virgil. 

Implicat  auro. — Golden  dress  and  ornaments  specially  be- 
longed to  Apollo.     Compare  Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  ApolL  32  : 

Xpvvta.  ru  VpAAmw  to  t*  tv6vrov,  r)  ry  (ici-xopris, 

71  T€  A 1/01),  TO  T    atfJifXa  TO  AWCTIOV,  1)  T«  (papfTpT)' 

Xpva^a  kou  ra  Tt&tAa*  Tco\vxpv<*o*  7«f>  KiroWwv , 
Kai  tc  *oXvK7tavos. 

See  also  La  Cerda's  numerous  citations  to  the  same  effect. 


i;j 
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154-159. 

TRANSMITTUNT — LEON  EM 


Transmittunt  cursu  campos. — "Transmittitnt,  celeritertrans- 
eunt"  Servins.  "  Transcurrunt ;  eadem  ratione  dictum,  qua  flu- 
men  mare  transmittere,  omisso  pron.  reflexivo  se,"  Forbiger.  The 
meaning  assigned  by  Servius  is  unquestionably  the  true  one.  I 
doubt  that  so  much  can  be  said  of  Forbiger's  etiology.  In  this, 
so  ordinary,  use  of  transmittere  in  the  sense  oipass  {pass  orer, 
or  cross),  the  analysis  is  not  send  one's  self  (se)  past  the  object, 
but  send  the  object  past  one's  self,  i.  e.,  send  the  object  past  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  one  is  oneself  going ; 
the  apparent  effect  of  all  motion  being  to  send  the  surrounding 
objects  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  expressions  trans- 
mittere  pontem,  transmittere  fluvium,  transmittere 
campum,  the  verb  operates  upon  its  object  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  expressions,  Plin.  N.  If.  9.  38  \2£] :  "  Lacus  est 
Italiae  Benacus  in  Veronensi  agro  Mincium  amnem  transmit- 
tens"  Plin.  Jun.  2.  17  :  "  Cryptoporticus  .  .  .  patentibus  fenes- 
tris  faconios  accipit  transmittitque."     Ovid,  Met.  &.  708  : 

.     •    ,     "quantum  Balearica  torto 
funda  potest  plumbo  medii  transmittere  cocli." 

Lucan,  7.  622 : 

.     .     .    "  quis  corruat  ictu ; 
quia  stetcrit,  dum  membra  cadunt ;  quis  pectore  tela 
transmittflf,  vol  quos  campis  affixerit  hasta." 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  former  category  it  is  the  sub- 
ject which  moves,  while  the  object  remains  stationary,  whereas 
in  the  latter  it  is  the  object  which  moves,  while  the  subject 
remains  stationary.  In  our  own  language  there  is  a  similarly 
double  use  of  the  corresponding  verb  pass,  inasmuch  as  we  say 
not  only  "pass  the  river  or  bridge,"  but  "pass  the  bottle,"  "pass 
the  watchword,"  "pass  the  cards,"  "pass  the  hours."     Trans- 
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mittunt  cursu  campos  therefore,  send  the  plains  past  them,  viz., 
by  running,  i.  e.,  run  across  the  plains. 

Spumantemque  dari  .  .  .  leonem  (vv.  158,  159). — The  son 
of  a  hero  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  show  his  heroic  proclivities. 
Achilles  while  yet  only  six  years  old  killed  not  only  wild  boars 
but  lions,  and  carried  their  panting  carcases  to  Chiron,  Pind. 
Nem.  3.  hi  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

^avOos  ft'  Ax*Acvs  ra  fxtv  pcvay  $i\vpas  tv  tofiots, 
«  tojs  twv  advpc  ptyaXa  cpya,  x*PffL  ^c^iiya 

fipaxwrttiapotr  ajcovra  waXXav9  iffa  t'  avepois 
pax*  \€OVT€ff<rtr  ayporcpois  acpcurtrer  <povov, 
Kawpovs  r  tvcupc,  tru/iori  5c  irapa  Kpoviticw 
Ktvravpov  eurBfieuyopri  KOfii(crt 
«|fTT;s  rowpurov,  o\ov  V  «tcit'  av  x?ovov% 

And  that  Hercules  should  begin  even  while  he  was  in  his  cradle 
(it  is  not  said  that  he  was  even  out  of  his  swaddling  clothes) 
was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  son  of  Jove. 


160-168. 

INTEREA  MAGNO  MISCERl  MTJRMURE   CAELUM 
INCIPIT  INSEQUITUR  COMMIXTA  GRANDINE  NIMBUS 
ET  TYRIl  COMITES  PASSIM  ET  TROIANA  IUVENTUS 
DARDANIUSQUE  NEPOS  VENERIS  DIVERSA  PER  AGROS 
TECTA  METU  PETIERE  RUUNT  DE  MONTIBUS  AMNES 
SPELUNCAM  DIDO  DUX  ET  TROIANUS  EANDEM 
DEVENIUNT  PRIMA  ET  TELLUS  ET  PRONUBA  IUXO 
DANT  SIGNUM  FULSERE  IGNES  ET  CONSCIUS  AETHER 
CONNUBI1S  SUMMOQUE  ULULARUNT  VERTICE  NYMPHAE 


VAIL:  LECT.  (vs.  166). 
prima  et  I  Rom.,  Pat.,  Med.,  Ver.    HI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 
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trima  ct  *  III  Dr.  W.  Hecker,  Mnemosyne  (a  Dutch  periodical  not  in 
Dresden  library),  vol.  1,  p.  204. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  1G8). 

connubiis  I  Med.  II  £2.  IH  Princ.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  16*76,  1704) ; 
Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  cd.  1861)  ; 
tLachm.,  ad  Lucret.  5.  85  ;  Lad. ;  fHaupt;  tl&DD. 

connubh  I  Rom.  (thus,  CONUBIISUMMO,  with  a  dot  at  the  top  of  the 
line  between  the  S  and  the  U),  Pal.  (thus,  CONUBIISSDMMO,  with 
a  dot  between  the  second  I  and  the  first  S,  which  latter  is  crossed  out), 
Vet.  (CONVBIISVMMOQ-).  H  If.  UI  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475,  1486;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  Bresc;  Pierius;  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.; 
Phil. 


The  storm  not  only  is  the  immediate  occasional  cause  of  the 
union  between  Aeneas  and  Dido,  and  hides  it  from  the  eyes  of 
the  company  present,  but  it  is  emblematical  of  it.  There  is  a 
union  taking  place  at  the  same  time  between  Aeneas  and  Dido 
and  between  the  air  and  the  earth.     Compare  Georg.  2.  325  : 

"  turn  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  Aether 
coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnes 
magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus." 

Stat.  Site.  1.  2.  185  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsum  in  connubia  terrae 
Acthera,  cum  pluviis  rarescunt  nubila,  solvo  [Venus]." 

Pervigilium  Veneris,  55 : 

"  eras  erit,  quo  primus  Aether  copulavit  nuptias, 
ut  pater  totum  bearet  vernus  annum  nubibus. 
in  sinum  maritus  imber  fluxit  almae  coniugis, 
unde  fetus  aleret  omncs  mixta  magno  corpore." 

The  union  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  is  plainly  modelled  after  that 
of  Medea  and  Jason.  Both  are  brought  about  specially  by  Juno 
herself ;  both  take  place  in  a  cave,  and  the  nymphs  officiate  at 


*  Quoted  by  Ribbeck,  primum  it. 

t  Conuhiis  (coxi'hih.  Lachmann,  quoted  by  Ribb). 
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both.    See  Apoll.  Rhod.  4.  1130,  et  seqq. : 

avrowxi  Kovprj  OaAcmrjTor  tmvov  *vvr\v 

avrpo)  cv  rjyadca)     .     . 

crda  ror'  9<rropc<rcw  \ticrpov  peya'  roio  5'  vrcpQc 
Xpwreov  aiy\y\(w  Kwas  fla\ov>  o<ppa  ictXoiro 
rifj.T](is  o  yafios  kou  aaiHifios.  ar$ta  8c  <r$t 
yvfi<pai  a/itpyopcvai  \tvKois  tvi  tcoiKi\a  koKttois 

c<T<pop€or 

at  fi€V  r  Aiyouov  Torafiov  KaXeorro  Ovyarpcs' 

cu  8*  optos  tcopwpas  MtXirij'iov  aiupwepovTO' 

cu  V  tffav  €K  irctiiwv  aAtrrj'itits.    <wpo*€  yap  avrrj  * 

Hprj  Zrjvoy  cucotrts,  Irjtrova  KvHcuvovaa. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  our  author  represents 
the  union  of  Aeneas  and  Dido  as  taking  place  under  unluoky 
omens ;  that  the  signum  spoken  of  was  an  earthquake,  and  that 
an  earthquake  was  in  a  high  degree  unlucky  ("  Nihil  tarn  in- 
congruum  nubentibus  quam  terrae  motus  vel  caeli,"  Servius), 
that  the  flashing  of  aether  was  unlucky  ("  Cum  enim  ait  fulsisse 
igxes,  infaustum  connubium  videtur  ostendere,"  Servius),  and 
finally,  that  the  "  ululatus "  of  the  nymphs  prognosticated 
death :  "  Ideo  medium  elegit  sermonem  \_ulularc>  sciz.]  quia 
post  nuptias  mors  conseouta  est,"  Servius.  And  so  Henry 
Stephens:  " Ulularuxt,  mortem  hoc  connubium  secuturam 
signifioantes."    And  Alfieri : 

.     .    .     "  all'  auro 
varj  auspicj  s'udiro ;  il  suol  tremo." 

And  Heyne  :  "  Mala  nuptiarum  omina  enarrare  debebat  poeta 
et  videtur  enarrare :  motum  terrae,  aeris  fragorem  vento  conci- 
tati,  fulmina,  et  per  montium  iuga  auditos  clamores  vel  ulula- 
tus ;  quae  omnia,  cum  tempestate  et  procella  magna  interdum 
coniuncta,  nunc  praeolare  ad  deas  pronubas  Tellurem  et  Iuno- 
nem,  et  ad  nymphas  tanquam  carmen  nuptiale  canentes  ref erun- 
tur."  And  again  :  "  Ululant  adeo  prae  terrore  et  sensu  magni 
mali." 

I  hold  all  this  to  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  direotly  con- 
trary both  to  common  sense  and  the  author's  whole  drift  and 
intention.  First,  the  signal  given  was  not  the  act  of  Tellus 
singly  (in  which  case,  indeed,  there  might  have  been  some 
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grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  an  earthquake),  but  the  act  of 
Tellus  conjointly  with  Juno,  who  in  the  ancient  cosmology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  earthquakes,  and  who  besides,  b£ing  the 
friend  and  protectrix  of  Dido  and  Carthage,  and  acting  on  the 
present  occasion  in  her  special  character  ofpronuba  (compare 
Ovid,  Heroid.  6.  43  (Hypsipyle  to  Jason)  : 

"  non  ego  sum  furto  tibi  cognita :  pronuba  Iuno 
affuit,  et  sertis  tempore  vinctus  Hymen  "), 

in  a  marriage  brought  about  by  her  herself  for  their  advantage, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  the  production  of  a  bad 
omen.  The  erroneous  supposition  of  an  earthquake  has  no 
doubt  arisen  out  of  the  previous  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
Tellus  spoken  of  was  the  material  tellus,  the  earth ;  this  being 
once  assumed,  the  second  error  followed  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, there  being  no  conceivable  way  in  which  the  material 
earth  could  give  a  signal  except  by  motidn,  i.  e.>  earthquake. 
Avoiding  this  error — keeping  clear  of  the  manifest  absurdity 
that  the  solid  material  earth  and  the  person  Juno  united  to  give 
the  signal,  and  understanding  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  two 
personally  present  goddesses,  Tellus  and  Juno,  gave  the  signal 
together,  all  ground  or  pretext  for  an  earthquake  vanishes,  and, 
with  the  earthquake,  the  first  of  the  bad  omens. 

Prima  tellus. — The  epithet  prima  is  applied  to  Tellus, 
not  (with  Wagner)  in  place  of  the  adverb  primum  and  to  sig- 
nify " primum  tellus  et  iuno  dant  signum,  turn  ulularunt 
nymphae,"  (for  why  should  such  extraordinary  care  and  em- 
phasis be  used  to  inform*  us  that  the  signal  preceded  the  act 
which  it  commanded?),  but  as  declaratory  of  the  character  in 
which  Tellus  was  present  at  the  wedding,  viz.,  as  the  first  spouse 
and  first  mother  ("Der  himmel  ist  der  vater,  die  erde  die  mutter 
aller  dinge,"  Confucius.  See  Du  Halde,  vol.  2,  p.  349 ;  Klemm, 
Cultur-Oeschichte,  vol.  6,  p.  321).  Compare  Aen.  7.  136  : 
"  primamque  deorum  tellurem  nymphasque "  (where  it  will  be 
observed  further  that  Tellus  is  introduced,  as  in  our  text,  in  the 
company  of  the  nymphs).     Oeorg.  1.  12 : 

.     .     .     4 '  cui  prima  f rementem 
fudit  equum  niagno  Tellus  percussa  tridenti." 
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Varro,  R.  R.  1.  1 :  "  itaque  quod  ii  parentes  magni  dicuntur, 
lupiter  pater  appellator,  Tellus  terra  mater"  Id.,  de  Lingua 
Latina,  5. 10  (ed.  Spengel) :  "  prineipes  dei  Caelum  et  Terra :  hi 
dei  idem  qui  Aegypti  Serapis  et  I8is.,,    Hesiod,  Theog.  1^3  : 

•    .     .     at  8*  [Musae]  apfiporoy  oaeav  tcicrcu, 
0*t*y  ytyos  aitoioy  vpurrov  icActot/cw  001817 
c(  apxvh  ov*  Tata  jccu  Oupayos  tvpus  trucTov, 
on  fit  rcoy  eytvovro  0coi,  8tmip*s  taw  v. 

Ibid.  116 : 

tjtoi  fify  vp<*Ti<TT<x  Xaos  *yc?CT,f  avrap  circira 
Tai*  cvpvartpyos,  vatntay  c8o?  aatpaXcs  cuci 
[atiavaT(*yy  ot  *xov<Tl  KaPV  yupo tyros  OAu/xvou], 
Taprrapa  r  rjfpotyra  n»xn  x^oyos  *vpvoZtir\s, 
i)8*  Epos,  os  koWkttos  *y  aBayaroiffi  0coicn, 
\vffifxt\rjSy  irayrcoy  tc  6cwy  irarrwy  r*  avUpmrmy 
ftapyaroi  w  ffnjdcffffi  voov  Kai  c*i<ppoya  fiov\r\v, 

Pausanias,  10.  12.  5 : 

Ta  icaprovs  cwiti,  810  K\rj(trc  pyre  pa  yaiay. 

Johan.  Qxamm.  Tzetzae,  Theogon.  kSl  {Matranga,  Anecd.  Oraec. 
vol.  2) : 

ro  Xaos  fify  rjy  rpurriaroy  trayrocrc  K€xvfityoyf 
rovro  n\v  yi\v  tyewriffc,  roy  Qvpavov  t\  Yt\  8c* 
v  kcu  puytiffa  ircptororovs'ycvya  jxcy  aWovs  ircu8af 
koi  Kpovov  8c  yty*yyi]K*y  offris  yeyya  roy  Ata. 

Ibid.  SkO : 

•fl  yt\  to  rtpiv  ffvy  Ovpavco  decoy  cKvpiapxovy* 

And  above  all,  Eurip.  fragm.  ex  Chrysip. : 

Tata  ficyiffrri,  kcu  Aios  cudifp, 
o  fity  avQpooirwv  kcu  &*oov  ytverwp, 
ri  8'  vypo&oKous  crrayovas  yoriovs 
TcapaHtZafxtyr)  tuctci  dyarovs, 
tuctci  8c  fiopay,  <f>v\a  re  $7ipwy, 
o$ty  ovk  a&ucws 

/jLTjTTip  vayrcoy  ytyofxiarat. 
XWP«*  8'  o-Kiffot  ra  fi*y  ck  yauas 
<pvyr  us  yaiay,  ra  8'  air*  aideptou 
0\acrroyra  yorqs  ci*  ovpaviov 
tcoXov  ijA0c  vaKiv'  Bvtivku  8*  ov&tv 
rtnv  ytyyofJLtycey,  8iaKptyofxtyoy  8* 
aAAo  trpos  aWov 

fioptyqy  i&iav  arc8cf{c. 
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Also  Aesch.  Eum.  1 : 

irporrov  fi*y  e^X^  rV&*  rpefffcva  0*wv 
TTJV  irpuTO/xavTiy  Taiav. 

Lucian,  Prom.  7 :  kqi  ov  Sriirov  dia  tovto  avrtaaair  av  tiq  tov 
ovpavovy  teat  rrju  yqv,  on  t)fiag  <TWEorri<ravTO.  Find.  New. 
11.  7  (of  Vesta) :  npwrav  Otwv.  Liv.  8.  6  :  "  Ex  una  acie  im- 
peratorem,  ex  altera  exercitum  diis  manibus  matrique  Terrae 
deberi."     Metast.  La  Strada  delta  Gloria,  v.  1 : 

"  gia  l'ombroea  del  giorno  atra  nemica 
di  nlenzio  copriva  e  di  timore 
l'immenso  volto  alia  gran  madre  antiea." 

Prima  being  so  understood,  each  of  the  two  divinities  present 
has  a  title,  not  only  of  honour,  but  appropriate  to  the  rdle  which 
she  was  then  playing. 

Pronuba  iuno. — Had  Virgil  intended  to  represent  the  mar- 
riage as  attended  with  bad  omens,  we  should  not  have  had  Juno, 
the  very  goddess  of  matrimony  ("  cui  vincla  iugalia  curae") 
acting  as  pronuba,  as  Ovid,  Met.  6.  £28  (of  the  marriage  of 
Procne  and  Tereus) : 

.     .     .     u  non  pronuba  Iunoy 
non  Hymenaeus  adest,  non  illi  gratia  lecto," 

but  the  Eumenides,  as  Ovid,  ibid.,  in  continuation : 

"  Eumenides  tenucre  faces  do  fimere  raptaa, 
Eumenides  stravere  torum ;" 

or  Tisiphone,  as  Id.,  Heroid.  2.  117 : 

"  pronuba  Tisiphone  thalamis  ululavit  in  illis, 
et  cecinit  moestum  devia  carmen  avis, 
affuit  Allecto,  brevibus  torquata  colubris ; 
suntque  sepulcrali  lumina  mota  face  ;" 

or  Bellona,  as  Am.  6.  318  (Juno  apostrophizing  Lavinia) :  "  Bel- 
lona  manet  te  pronuba.97 

Pronuba. — For  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  present  native  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Sardinia,  very  much  resembling  the  ancient  Roman,  and 
still  retaining  the  pronubus  and  pronuba,  see  "Corografia 
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dell'  Italia  e  delle  sue  isole,"  di  Attilio  Zuocagni-Orlandini, 
vol.  12,  p.  256  (Firenze,  1842). 

Dant  signum. — A  signal  at  the  commencement  of  a  cere- 
mony, or  when  a  number  of  persons  is  to  be  set  in  motion  at 
once,  is  of  obvious  necessity,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.    See  the  procession  in  the  Achillas,  2. 153  : 

"  iamque  movent  gressus ;  thiasisque  Iamenia  buxus 
signa  dcdit,  quater  aera  fiheae,  quater  Evia  pulsant 
terga  manu." 

Also  Aen.  5.  578  : 

•    •    .     "signum  clamore  paratis 
Epytides  longe  dedit,  insonuitque  flagello." 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Jupiter's  giving  the  signal  to 
the  lightnings  to  play  in  honour  of  Probinus's  and  Olybrius's 
entering  on  the  consular  offioe,  Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybr.  Cons. 
205 : 

"  ut  sceptrum  gessere  manu,  membrisque  rigentes 
aptavere  togas,  signum  dat  summus  hiulca 
nube  pater,  gratamque  facem  per  inane  rotantes 
prospera  vibrati  tonuerunt  omina  nimbi.1' 

Also  Val.  Place  2.  497  (fable  of  Hesione)  : 

"  t&zlprocul  interea  signum  Neptunus  et  una 
monstriferi  mugire  sinus. " 

The  signal  spoken  of  in  our  text  is  the  similar  signal  necessary 
for  the  setting  out  of  the  nuptial  procession  to  bring  the  bride 
home.  The  principal  part  of  this  ceremony  consisted  in  the 
carrying  and  waving  of  lighted  torches,  and  chanting  the 
hymenaeus.  These  follow  on  the  signal  being  given,  the 
#  flashings  of  the  lightning  representing  the  nuptial  torches,  and 
the  "  ululatus"  of  the  nymphs  the  hymenaeus. 

The  signal  was  either  a  note  of  the  tibia  or  some  such  in- 
strument, or  it  was  the  first  strain  of  the  hymenaeus  raised  by 
the  pronuba  to  be  taken  up  from  her  and  continued  by  the 
■whole  procession.     See  Ovid,  HeroicL  7.  95  (Dido  speaking) : 

"  audieram  vocem,  nymphas  ulula&sc  putavi. 
Eumenides  fatls  signa  dedere  meis." 
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On  the  present  occasion  the  signal  was  given  not  by  a  single 
pronuba  only,  but  conjointly  by  two  pronubas,  Juno  and 
Tellus,  the  emblematic  representatives  of  the  only  actual  wit- 
nesses, the  air  and  the  earth. 

Fulsere  ignes  et  conscius  aether,  &c. — Immediately  on 
receiving  the  signal  from  Juno  and  Tellus,  Aether  (personally 
present  no  less  than  Tellus)  lights  the  nuptial  torch  (held  by 
Juno  herself  at  the  marriage  of  Feleus  and  Thetis,  Apoll.  Rhod. 
4.  808)  [compare  Ilimer.  Orat.  in  Severum  Connub.  20 :  Airrcroi 
rtg  SaSa  fieya\t)v.     Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proscrp.  2.  230  : 

.    .     .     "  nimbi8  Hymenaeus  hiulcis 
intonat,  et  testes  firmant  coimubia.  Jlammae." 

Id.  de  Quart.  Cons.  Honor.  170  : 


n 


nee  certius  unquam 
hortati  supcri ;  millis  praesentior  Aether 
affuit  ominibus." 

Claud.  Idyl  7.  35  : 

"  senserunt  elementa  fidem  ;  pater  affuit  Aether, 
TerraquQ  matcrnum  sedula  iuvit  onus  "  ]  ; 

and  the  nymphs  (also  personally  present)  raise,  not  a  melan- 
choly cry  or  howl,  but,  as  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  manner  in 
which  both  Ovid  {Heroid.  7.  95,  Dido  herself  speaking : 

"  audieram  vocem  ;  nymphas  ululasse  putavi ; 
Eumenide8  fatis  sign  a  dedere  meis  ") 

and  Statius  (Si/r.  S.  1.  73  : 

.     .     .     "  qualem  Libyae  Saturnia  nimbum  •> 

attulit,  Iliaco  dum  dives  Elissa  man  to 
donatur,  testesque  uiulant  per  devia  nymphae  ") 

refer  to  our  text  and  quote  the  word  ululare  from  it,  the 
nuptial  huzza.  Compare  Horn.  Hymn.  in.  Apoll.  119  (rejoicing 
of  the  goddesses  at  the  birth  of  Apollo) :  Otai  $*  oAoXu£av 
a-naaai.    Also  Aesch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  253  (ed.  Blomf.)  : 

circira  av 
o\oAvyfxov  ifpov  (Vfxtvtj  icaiaYi<Joi>, 
EWrjuiKoy  vofxia^a  BvtrraZos  (Soys, 
Gapcros  <f>i\oiSy  \vov<ra  itoXtfimv  <po&ov. 
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Horn.  77.  6.  SOI  : 

cuB'  o\o\vyq  trcufai  AOtivt)  x*lPas  *vtoxoy> 

where  the  Scholiast :  oAoAvy?).  <puvt)  Se  avrti  ywaiKwv  tv\ofit- 
vwv  Otoig.  Pollux,  1.  28:  ro  yap  oXoAv£a<,  kcu  oAoAvytj 
\Qt\aaaBaij  tm  ywaiKwv.     Ovid,  Heroid.  2.  117 : 

"  pronuba  Tisiphone  thalamis  uluUivit  in  illis" 

(where,  the  ill  omen  being  solely  in  the  word  "  Tisiphone," 
"  ululare  "  corresponds,  as  in  our  text,  to  the  German  Jauchzen). 
Lucan.  6.  261 :  "  laetis  ululare  triumphis."     Ovid,  Met.  3.  528  : 

"  Liber  adest;  festisque  fremunt  tUulatibus  agri." 

Stat.  Tlieb.  9.  177 : 

.  .  .  "iam  gaudia  magnao 
tcstantur  voces,  victorque  ululattts  adcrrat 
amibus." 

Xenoph.  Anab.  J+  (ed.  Hutch,  p.  252)  :  EnataviZov  wavng  ot 
ar  par  hot  at  teat  avijXaXaZov,  <tvvu)XoXv£ov  Se  kcli  at  yvvaiKtg 
airaaat.     And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  11.  662  : 

.     .     •        magnoqae  ululante  tumultu 
feminea  exultant  lunatis  agmina  pcltis." 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  it  seems  somewhat  unusual  for  the 
nymphs  to  be  thus  brought  to  rejoice  and  huzza  at  a  marriage ; 
for  not  only  they,  but  the  Nereids,  and  even  wild  Pan  himself, 
are  brought  by  Himerius  {Orat.  in  Severum  Connub.  20)  to  the 
wedding  of  Severus :  tiyayov  8'  av  cic  fxtv  AOqvtov  rag  Movaag 
.  .  .  rag  Ntjp»|i8ac  8c  ac  row  yurovog,  Wfi^wv  re  \opovg  teat 
ApvaSwv  ri\ii)  tcai  Sari/pou?  GKiprvvrag  teat  llava  avpiZovra  icat 
navra  rov  &iovv<jov  Qtaaov  tvTtvQtv}  oirov  ra  Spto/jitva  .  .  .  AXXa 
ttov  fxoi  irapOevujv,  rrov  Se  riiOtwv  \opoi ;  Yjj.iv  rtov  Xotirtov 
irapa\wpov<Jiv  oi  \oyoi.  Aimroj  rig  Sa8a  fizyaXriv.  o  Se  rig 
ti\bito.  a>8?j  Sc  txiTU}  Ta  ovpTravra.  The  Nereids  sing,  even 
while  she  was  yet  a  child,  the  future  happy  marriage  of  Serena, 
Claudian,  Laus  Serenae,  79  : 

tl  quacque  relabentes  undas  aestumque  secutae 
in  refluos  venerc  palam  Nereides  amnes, 
confessac  plausu  dominam,  cccincrt  futurU 
auspicium  thalamis.1* 


i 
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And  Apollonius  (see  above)  represents  Juno  as  bringing  for 
the  especial  honour  of  Jason  (l-qaova  wSatvovaa)  not  only  the 
nymphs  of  the  mountains,  but  those  of  the  rivers  and  of  the 
woods,  to  officiate  at  his  union  with  Medea ;  while  Valerius 
Flaccus  (2.  536),  going  a  step  farther,  brings  the  very  rivers 
themselves,  and  makes  them  huzza : 

.     .     .     "  Idacaquc  mater, 
ct  chorus,  et  summis  ulularunt  collibus  amnes" 

Claudian,  too  (Brfpt.  Proserp.  11.  361)  marries  Dis  and  Proser- 
pine in  pretty  much  the  same  manner.  Night  is  pronuba,  and, 
like  Terra  in  the  marriage  of  Dido,  personally  present;  Hesperius 
corresponds  to  Virgil's  Aether,  and  the  pious  souls  in  Elysium 
to  Virgil's  nymphae  ;  and  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Achilles  and 
Helen,  all  the  Nereids,  all  the  rivers  and  river  gods  of  the 
Maeotis  and  Pontus,  even  Neptune  himself  and  Amphitiite,  are 
merry-makers,  Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.)  p.  246  :  icai  yapov 
tSaiaavro  atpwv,  UoduStov  r*  avrog  koi  AfitpiTpiTt),  NqpiftSec  re 
Zvfjnratrai  kqi  owoaoi  Trora/tcoi  kqi  Saiftovtg  tp\ovTat  rtji/  Mmwnv 
re  Kai  rov  Uqvtov.     Compare  Stat.  Achill.  1.  6^0  : 

"  sic  ait  ct  densa  noctis  gavisus  in  umbra 
tempestiva  suis  torpcro  silentia  furtis, 
vi  potitur  votis,  ct  toto  pectorc  vcfos 
admovet  amplcxus ;  ritit  chorus  omni*  ab  alto 
astrorum,  ct  tenerae  nibuerunt  eornna  lunac" 

If  every  marriage  was  not  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
heavenly  visitants,  every  marriage  had  at  least  its  ululare,  its 
whilleleu  of  singing,  dancing,  and  huzzaing,  and  was  only  the 
happier  and  better-omened  the  louder  the  whilleleu  was.  See 
Eustath.  de  Ism.  11,  p.  448  :  opOri  yovv  iraaa  iroXtg  .  .  .  op\ov- 
fJLtvr]  irpo  Trig  7raoraSoc,  irpo  rov  vvfupuvog,  irpo  tojv  vvfupitov 
il fit*) v,  wSqv  v/jitvatov  aSovaa,  tTrtQakafiiov  a\a\aZov<ra9 
kqi  Xafinpov  ayaWo/itvri  yajAtiXiov. 

Summo  vertice. — These  words  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  of  Apollonius  (from  whom,  see  above,  the 
whole  scene  is  very  exactly  copied),  at  8*  opeoc  Kopvfac 
MtXirriiov  afuptvtfxovTo,  seem  to  determine  the  nymphs  spoken 
of,  to  be,  not  the  Hamadryads  (who  are  separately  mentioned 
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by  Apollonius),  but  the  Oreads  or  mountain  nymphs :  at  fikv 
ooai  (TKOiriag  opewv  \a\ov  (Apollon.  Hhod.  1.  1226). 

Dant  signum  ;  fllsere  ignes  ;  ulularunt  nymphae. — 
Not  three  co-ordinate  acts,  but,  as  shown  by  the  change  of 
tense,  the  two  latter  dependent  on,  and  the  consequence  of,  the 
first.  Tellus  and  Juno  give  the  signal,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  signal  the  lightnings  play,  and  the  nymphs  huzza.  The 
change  of  tense  shows  also  the  quickness  of  the  action :  the  sig- 
nal is  given,  and  the  lightnings  not  merely  play,  but  have 
already  played ;  the  nymphs  not  merely  huzza,  but  have  already 
huzzaed.  Compare  the  similar  consequence  and  similar  quick- 
ness of  action  indicated  in  vss.  161,  et  seqq. :  insequitur  nim- 
bus, tyrii  comites  petiere;  the  shower  comes  on,  the  company 
in  consequence  not  merely  seeks,  but  has  already  sought,  shelter. 

So  far  all  has  been  prosperous.  The  marriage  planned  and 
desired  by  Juno  for  the  benefit  of  Dido  and  Carthage  has  been 
solemnised  in  the  immediate  presence  of  herself  and  Tellus,  the 
nuptial  torch  kindled  by  Aether  himself,  the  nuptial  huzza 
raised  by  the  nymphs ;  Venus,  so  far  from  placing  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way,  actually  consenting,  and  (at  verse  425) 
giving,  as  it  were,  her  proxy  to  Juno.  But  all  is  insufficient ; 
Juno's  intentions  are,  as  Venus  (verse  128)  well  knew  they 
would  be,  all  frustrated  ;  the  Fates  are  more  powerful  than 
she;  what  she  intended  as  the  first  step  towards  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Dido,  and  consequently  of  the  Carthaginian  em- 
pire, is,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  very  next  line,  the  first  step 
towards  Dido's  ruin : 

ILLE  DIES  PRIMUS  LETI  l'lUMUSQUE  MALORUM. 

The  report  of  what  has  happened  spreads  far  and  near ;  Iarbas 
becomes  jealous,  complains  to  Jupiter ;  Mercury  is  sent  down, 
Aeneas  hurried  off  to  Italy,  and  unfortunate  and  betrayed  Dido 
(betrayed,  observe,  not  by  Juno,  who  is  herself  disappointed  and 
frustrated,  but  by  Venus  and  Aeneas)  kills  herself  in  despair. 
These  views — so  point-blank  opposed  to  those  entertained  by 
previous  critics — of  the  whole  import  of  the  phaenomena  atten- 
dant on  Dido's  marriage,  were  published  first  in  my  "  Twelve 
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Tears'  Voyage  "  (Dresden,  1853),  and  afterwards  in  my  "Ad- 
versaria Virgiliana"  (Gottingen  Philologus,  1857).  That  they 
are  now  pretty  well  known  to  scholars,  not,  indeed,  as  my  views, 
but  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Yirgilian  meaning,  I  can 
hardly  doubt;  the  following  faithful  abstract  of  them  having 
been  published  by  Wagner,  sub  silentio  notninis  auctaris.  "  In  his 
Virgilii  oarmina  breviter  enarravit  Philippus  Wagner,  Lipsiae, 
1861 :  '  prima  tellus,  antiquissima  deorum,  Hes.  Tfieog.  UU> 
sq.,  quae  ut  prima  coniugio  iuncta,  parensque  omnium,  et  ipsa 
praesidebat  nuptiis.    Dato  signo  fiunt  ea  quae  continentur  verbis 

FULSERE — NYMPHAE.      FuLSERB  IGNES  ET  AETHER,  I.  C,  ARTHEB 

fulsit  ignibus.  Ignes  illi  caelestes  sunt  pro  facibus,  quae  in 
nuptiis  praeferebantur,  laetus  ululatus  nympharum  prohyme- 
naeo.'  "  To  the  English  scholar  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  an 
introduction  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Classica"  of  a  critic  who  has 
never  been  known  to  forget  the  fundamental  maxim  of  literary, 
indeed  of  all,  morality,  mum  cuiqite,  Prof.  Conington. 

The  lightnings  represent  the  nuptial  taedae,  the  fire  al- 
ways present  at  a  wedding ;  the  nymphs,  the  water,  as  Stat. 
Silr.  1.  2.  3  (Epithal.  Stellae  et  Violentillae) : 

.  .  .  "  procul  eccc  canoro 
demigrant  Hclicone  deae,  quatiuntque  novena 
lampade  solemnem  thalamis  coeuntibus  ignemy 
et  de  Pieriis  vocalem  fontibus  Mw<fem." 


169-184. 

ILLE UMBRAM 


Ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum  causa  fuit  ( 
169-70). — 111  understood  by  the  commentators  :  "  ille   di 
primus  fuit  leti  et  malorum  und  auch  ille  dies  prima  cau 
fuit  leti  et  malorum,"  Thiel ;  and  so  Conington  :  "We  mi. 
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have  expected  prima  agreeing  with  causa,  but  Virgil  seems  to 
have  mixed  up  two  expressions,  that  day  teas  the  first  day  of  ruin, 
and  that  day  was  the  cause  of  ruin"  On  the  contrary ,  I  think  the 
two  thoughts  are  very  well  distinguished,  if  we  do  not  ourselves 
confound  them  by  taking  leti  for  the  genitive  of  causa,  not  of 

DIES  :    ILLE  DIES  PRIMUS  FUIT  dlCS  LETT,  ILLE  DIES  PRIMUS  FUIT 

causa  malorum.  Analysing  the  sentence  so,  we  are  no  longer 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  either  why  the  word  primus  is  repeated, 
viz.,  because  there  are  two  distinct  propositions,  each  requiring 
its  own  primus,  or  why  the  repetition  is  in  the  masculine,  not 
the  feminine  form,  viz.,  because  prima,  inasmuch  as  belong- 
ing to  causa,  would  have  signified  that  day  was  the  first  cause 
of  troubles,  thereby  implying  that  there  were  other  causes  of 
trouble,  whereas  primus,  inasmuoh  as  belonging  to  dies,  affords 
the  better  sense  that  first  day  already  spoken  of  was  the  cause  of 
troubles,  implying  sole  and  entire  cause. 

Dies  leti,  as  "  dies  irae,  dies  ilia."    Joel,  2. 31 :  "  The  great 
and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord." 

Causa  malorum,  as  Ovid, Met. 3. 139 :  "causa  luctus."  With 
the  sentiment  compare  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield  : 

"  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 

and  finds,  too  lato,  that  men  betray, 
what  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  P 
what  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

the  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

to  hide  her  shame  from  ov'ry  eye, 
to  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

and  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die/' 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  9.  901  (of  Eve,  after  she  has  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit)  : 

"  defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote." 

Hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam  (vs.  172). — Compare  Ovid, 
Heroid.  U-  138  (Phaedra  to  Hippolytus)  : 

"  cognato  poterit  nomine  culpa  tegi.M 

HBNKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  44 
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Culpa  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  French  faux  pas.  See  verse 
19: 

44  hide  uni  forsan  potui  succumbcrc  culpae." 

Ovid,  Met.  2.37  (rhaethon  to  Sol)  : 

44  nee  falsa  Clyniene  culpa  m  sub  imagine  celat." 

And  still  more  clearly  and  unequivocally,  Tacit.  Ann.  3.  2U  : 
"  nam  vuJpam  inter  viros  ac  feminas  vulgatam,  gravi  nomine 
laesarum  religionum  ac  violatae  maiestatis  appellando,  clemen- 
tiam  maiorum  suasque  ipse  leges  egrediebatur."  It  seems  a 
little  unfair  towards  Dido  to  designate  even  by  so  gentle  a  term 
of  reproach  as  culpa  the  act  brought  about  by  the  instrumen- 
tality and  direct  interference  of  heaven  itself,  and  our  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  two  designing  goddesses  is 
kindred  with  the  sympathy  the  reader  of  Paradise  Lost  feels  for 
unfortunate  Eve 

"  defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote," 

according  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  heaven,  operating  through 
its  agent  of  all  ill.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  identity  of  the 
morality  in  the  two  cases  so  widely  separated  by  time  and  space ; 
and  it  is  not  without  a  sigh  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us,  are  we  then  indeed  no  better  than  this  ?  and  is  man  indeed 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  essentially  the  same  ? 
Ira   irritata   deorum   (vs.  178). — Compare  Apoll.  Ehod. 

2.  40  :  \wofitvri  A«.     For  the  structure  see  Eemm.  on  2.  413 ; 

3.  181. 

Caeli  medio  terraeque  (vs.  184). — Why  in  the  middle 
between  the  sky  and  the  ground  ?  The  answer  is,  I  think,  sup- 
plied by  Vol.  Flacc.  2.  119: 

.     .     .     '*  ilia  [Kama]  frcinen*  habitat  sub  nubibus  imi*, 
non  Erebi,  11011  diva  poli,  tcrmsque  fatigat 
quas  dalur ;" 

and  still  more  explicitly  by  Ovid,  Met.  12.  JO  : 

44  orbe  lotus  medio  est,  inter  terrasquo  fretumque 
caelcstcmque  phi  gam,  triplieis  coniinia  mundi  ; 
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unde,  quod  est  usquam,  quamvis  regionibus  absit, 
inspicitur ;  penetratque  cavas  vox  omnia  ad  aures. 
fama  tenet,  summaque  domum  sibi  legit  in  arcc  : 


ipsa  quid  in  caelo  rerum,  pelagoque  geratur, 
et  tellure,  videt ;  totumque  inquirit  in  orbem." 

In  the  middle  between  heaven  and  earth,  therefore,  that  she 
may  see  what  is  going  on  in  both  places. 


206-220. 


IU  PITER — TORSIT 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  217). 

subnixus  I  P«/.,*  Med.  II  JJ.  HI  Rom.  1469,  1471,  1473 ;  Strasb. 
1470  (MentelL);  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475,  1486 ;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475, 
1492  ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  Turneb. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ; 
Heyne ;  Brunek ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. ;  Jahn  ;  Dorph. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
IacL  Vin/.t  ed.  1861). 

SUBNBXU8  II  ^  (viz.,f  cod.  Basil.  F.  3.  3),  cod.  Leidens.  (Heyne).  Ill 
"  Crinemque  MA.DKNTEM  subxixus  :  hoc  est  cklnem  unguentatum  sub- 
nixum  habens,"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.),  where  subnixus  and  subnixum  are 
plainly  errors  of  the  scribe,  and  should  be  subnexus  and  subnexum, 
inasmuch  as  "crixeu  subnixum  habens"  makes  no  sense;  Isidorus 
("Redimicula  sunt  qnibus  mitra  alligabatur");  Gevartius  {EL  1.  7); 
Ruaeus;  Philippe;  Cunningham;  Brindley;  Bask.;  Lad*;  Haupt;  Rib- 
beck;  Conington. 


*  The  Roman  MS.  is  deficient  from  verso  21-7  inclusive,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
book. 

t  F.  3.  3 :  "  descriptus  ex  ed.  Rom.  1+73"  a  statement  contradicted  by  F.  3.  3, 
reading  (as  we  assured  ourselves  by  a  second  examination  of  this  passage  when  in 
Basel,  in  1862)  subnbxus,  whereas  the  Rom.  ed.  1473  (printed  by  Udalric  Gallus 
and  Simon  de  Luca)  reads  scbnixlh,  as  wo  satisfied  ourselves  in  Paris,  Aug.  1864. 

44* 
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Nunc  (vs.  200). — Observe  the  emphasis  in  this  word  :  now  and 
never  before ;  thy  worship  having,  until  introduced  by  me  (see  vs. 
198),  been  unknown  to  the  Maurmian  nation.  Compare  1.  271  : 
"  cui  nune  cognomen  Iulo,"  and  Peerlkamp's  note  on  that  pas- 
sage. 

Genitor  (vs.  208). — Observe  Virgil's  usual  correctness. 
Iarbas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (see  vs.  198),  addresses  Jupiter  not 
(as  Anchises,  2.  691)  with  the  ordinary  term  pater,  a  term  so 
vague  and  general  as  to  be  applicable  by  any  junior  or  inferior, 
to  any  senior  or  superior  (see  2.  2),  but  with  the  proper  and 
distinctive  appellation  genitor  (o  ytvvriaag  7rartjp,  Soph.  JS/eclr. 
1U32).  Compare  1.  241  (Venus  to  Jupiter) :  "  quae  te,  genitor, 
sententia  vertit  ?  "     2.  657  (Aeneas  to  Anchises)  : 

"  mene  efferre  pedem,  genitor,  te  posse  relicto 
8pcrasti  \ 


«„»» 


Maeonia  mentum  mitra  crinemque  madentem  (vs.  216). 
— The  reproach  of  effeminacy  expressed  in  semiviro  in  the  pre- 
ceding line  is  justified  in  mitra  and  crinem  madentem,  the 
mitra  and  perfumed  hair  being  the  costume  of  women.  Com- 
pare Isidor.  19.  31.  4 :  "  pileum  virorum,  mitrae  autem  femi- 
narum."  Verba  Achill.  in  Partlienone,  21  (Aohilles  on  the  island 
of  Scyros  throwing  off  his  woman's  attire)  : 

"  torrificumquo  caput  praefixa  casside  mitram 
pellat,  et  in  gracili  decorentur  tempora  ferro  : 
urma  tcgant  nostrum  potius,  quam  suppara,  corpus/' 

For  a  similar  justification  of  the  same  reproach  see  9.  614  : 

"  et  tunicac  manicas  et  habent  redimicula  mitrae, 
o  vcre  Phrygiae,  nequc  enim  Phrygcs  .  .  . 
.    .    .    sinitc  anna  viris  et  cedito  ferro," 

and  12.  97 : 

•     .     .     "  da  sterncre  corpus 
lorieamque  manu  valida  laceraro  revulsam 
scmiviri  Phrygis  et  foedarc  in  pulvere  critics 
vibratos  calido  ferro  Miwrraque  madentcs.'9 

Cicero,  Oral,  in  Pixonem,  11  :  "  Gabinium  denique  si  vidissent 
duumvirum  vestri  illi  imguentarii,  citius  agnovissent.     Brant 
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illi  compti  capilli,  et  madentes  cincinnorum  fimhriae  et  fluentes 
cerussataeque  buccae,  dignae  Capua,  sed  ilia  vetere." 

Subnexus  (vs.  217). — "  Crinem  unguentatum  subnixum  et 
Bubligatum  habens ;  aut  subnixus,  fiducia  elatus,"  Servius. 
"Subnixus:  Salmasius,  ad  Solinum,  p.  392,  subnexus,  per- 
peram,"  N.  Heins.  ap.  Burmann.  "  Subnixus.  Sic  membranae 
nostrae,"  Brunck.  "  Habens  subnixum,  i.  e.,  subligatum  men- 
tum," &c,  La  Cerda.  "  Subnixus,  mento  ac  crine  subnixo, 
mitra  ;  scilioet  mitra  subligatum  habens  mentum  .  .  .  Potest 
subnixus  exquisitius  dictum  videri ;  quodcunque  enim  subliga- 
tum sibi  habet  aliquam  rem,  illud  subnixum  ea  re  videri  potest," 
Heyne.  "  Pileo  quodam  incurvo,  unde  pendebant  fasciae,  quae 
subter  mentum  colligari  solebant ;  itaque  mentum  crinemque 
madentem  subnixus,  i.  q.  mitra  subligatum  habens  mentum," 
&c,  Wagner.  "Leidens.  cod.  subnexus  .  .  .  sed  alteram  lec- 
tionem  subnixus  recte  defendunt  Heynius,  et  Gronov.  in  Diatr. 
Stat%  c.  54,  p.  543,"  Jahn. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  criticism  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  equal  number  of  scholars  agreeing,  not  merely  to  accept  a 
solecism  from  the  MSS.,  but  to  defend  it  by  argument,  while 
there  was  at  hand  a  reading  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable 
with  respect  to  grammar,  but  affording  a  better,  clearer,  and 
stronger  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  author  in  other  places.  Subnixus,  having  an 
active  signification,  cannot  by  any  possibility  exist  in  connexion 
with  mentum  ;  and  Virgil  must  have  written  not  subnixus, 
but,  as  found  in  the  Basel  D  and  Leyden  MS.,  subnexus  ;  a 
reading,  besides,  preferable  to  subnixus  (supposing  subnixus 
possible)  for  these  two  additional  reasons ;  first,  as  presenting 
the  idea  of  subligation,  or  tying  underneath,  an  idea  not  at  aii 
expressed  by  subnixus,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Silius's 
"galeamque  coruscis  subnixam  cristis,"  where  the  helmet  (which 
is  below)  is  represented  as  "  subnixa  "  on  the  crests  (which  are 
above) ;  and  secondly,  as  the  precise  word  which  our  author  has 
elsewhere  used  on  two  very  similar  occasions,  Aen.  10. 137 : 

.    .     .     "  fiisos  cervix  cui  lactea  crines 
accipit,  et  molli  aubneetent  circulu*  auro." 


u 
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Qcorg.  3.  166  : 

•'  ac  primum  laxos  tenui  dc  viminc  circlos 
cerviei  subuccte" 

Compare  Copa,  1 : 

"  copa  Syrisca,  caput  Graia  redimita  mitella" 

Am.  9.  616  : 

"  et  tunicae  manicas,  et  habcnt  redimicula  mitrac" 

Val.  Flacc.  6.  699 : 

"  at  viridcm  gemmis  et  Eoae  stamine  silvae 
sitbligat  extrema  patrum  cervice  tiaram." 

Val.  Flacc.  2.  102 : 

.     .    .     "  noque  enim  alma  videri 
iam  tumet,  aut  tereti  crinem  tntbtieetitur  auro, 
sidereos  diffusa  sinus."  * 

Lucret.  4.  1125 : 

"  et  bene  parta  patnini  fiunt  anademata,  mitrae." 

Statius,  Silr.  5.  3.  115  (Markland)  : 

.     .     .     "  specieque  comom  subnexu*  utraque" 

(where,  however,  Gronovius  {Diatrib.  Stat.)  reads  and  defends 
"  subnixus)."  And  especially  Lucian,  Dial.  Deor.  18.  1 :  Mtrpa 
avaSiSsjAtvoQ  ri\v  ko[U)v.  In  every  one  of  these  places  the  tyings 
of  the  head-dress  are  prominently  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
reader.  Compare  also  Aon.  7.  669:  "  Herculeo  humeros  innerus 
amictu.,, 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  discard  from  the  text  a  read- 
ing which,  although  recommended  by  the  vast  majority  both 
of  MSS.  and  of  editors,  bears  a  manifold  falsehood  on  its  fore- 
head, and  to  adopt  a  reading  to  which  there  is  no  other  objec- 
tion than  the  slender  support  afforded  it  by  MS.  authority ;  no 
MS.,  so  far  as  I  know,  being  in  its  favour,  except  Basel  D  and 
the  Leyden  MS.  quoted  by  Heyne. 

Famamwe  fovemus  ixaxem  (vs.  218). — Heyne,  Forbiger, 
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and  Conington  adopt  Servius's  first  interpretation,  "  quia  frus- 
tra  te  credimus  mundi  esse  rectorem;"  Wunderlich  and  Wag- 
ner, Servius's  second,  "quia  me  tuum  filium  esse  confido."  The 
latter  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  first,  because 
evidenced  by  the  word  fovemus,  less  properly  applied  to  a  mere 
belief  in  a  religious  doctrine,  to  a  mere  theoretical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  Jupiter,  than  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was  himself  the  son  of  that  great  being ;  secondly,  because  the 
reproachful  doubt  that  there  really  existed  any  such  being  as 
Jupiter  has  been  already  and  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  words 

NKQUICQUAM    HORREMUS    and    IXANIA    MURMURA    MISCENT  ;    and 

thirdly,  because  the  further  doubt  that  there  was  any  real 
ground  for  his  considering  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  was 
necessary  to  complete  his  argument :  "  I  doubt  that  you  exist ; 
but  if  you  do  exist,  I  am  surely  not  your  son  or  you  would  not 
treat  me  so."* 

Torsit  (vs.  220). — Simply  turned,  as  in  Italian  tovccrc  and 
torto.    Compare  Dante,  Ltfem.  13.  64  : 

' '  la  meretrioe,  cho  mai  dall'  ospizio 

'  (li  Cesare  non  torse  gli  occhi  putti." 

Id.  Purg.  9.  45  : 

"  c  il  viso  iii'  era  alia  marina  torto.91 

See  Rem.  on  6.  547. 


229-242. 

SED ORCO 


(xRavidam  imperiis  (vs.  229). — "  Parituram  imperia,  vel  unde 
multi  imperatores  possent  creari,"  Servius.  "  Multos  habituram 
populos  potentes,  quibuscum  postea  Romani  de  imperio  certa- 


Forcellini,  however,  says  that  Xon.  c.  4,  No.  193,  interprets  the  passage  to 
mean :  "  spem  profuturi  numinis." 
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runt,  Latinos,  Etruscos,  Samnites,  Campanos,,,  Wagner  {Praest.) 
This  is  certainly  not  the  meaning.  Aeneas  was  wanted  for  two 
purposes,  (1),  to  rule  Italy,  full  at  present  of  great  and  turbu- 
lent empires  (qui  gravidam  imperiis  belloque  frementem: 
italiam  reoeret);  (2),  to  found  a  dynasty  (genus  alto  a  san- 
guine teucri  proderet),  which  dynasty  should  rule  the  world 
(totum  sub  leges  mitteret  orbem). 

Gravidam  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  foe  tarn,  or  which 
should  at  a  future  time  give  birth  to  empires,  for  in  that  case  there 
were  no  parallelism  between  the  two  characters  assigned  to  Italy , 
viz.,  at  a  future  time  to  produce  empires,  and  note  roaring  tcith  tears, 
but  in  the  sense  of  plenam  (as  Hor.  Od.  1.  22.  3 : 

* 

"  nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis 
Fusee,  pharetra") 

which  affords  the  excellent  sense,  Italy  at  tJw  present  moment  full 
of  empires,  and  roaring  with  wars,  to  rule  which  empires  and  put 
an  end  to  which  wars  is  the  mission  of  Aeneas;  as  if  Jupiter  had 
said :  "  a  man  who  should  take  into  his  hands  and  become  the 
head  of  these  warring  Italian  states,  and  whose  posterity  should, 
from  this  united  Italy  as  a  centre,  extend  its  sway  pver  the  whole 
world."  To  understand  imperiis  of  Italian  empires  yet  to  come 
into  existence  is  to  destroy  not  only  this  climax,  but  the  fine 
effect  of  regeret,  by  reducing  the  "regere,"  the  rule  of  Aeneas, 
from  a  rule  over  the  warring  empires  of  Italy  to  a  rule  over 
Italy  at  war,  and  in  future  time  to  produce  states  which  were, 
and  only  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  be  conquered,  and  conquered 
not  by  Aeneas  himself  but  by  his  descendants. 

Naviget  (vs.  237). — This  imperative  placed  first  in  the  verse, 
and  separated  from  both  preceding  and  subsequent  context  by  a 
complete  pause,  and  therefore  constituting  in  itself  an  entire 
sentence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic ;  see  Remm.  on  2. 
246 ;  4.  274. 

Et  primum  pedibus,  &c,  .  .  .  portant  (w.  239-241). — It 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  the  custom  not  to  wear  shoes  in 
the  house,  at  least  not  to  wear  as  strong  and  coarse  shoes  in  the 
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house  as  out  of  it.  Compare  Horn.  Od.  16. 15U  (of  the  swine- 
herd) : 

ri  pa,  kcu  vp<r*  <rvipopfZov,  o  8*  ciXcro  x€Pffi  veSiAa* 
Brjffafityos  5'  wo  woffffi  to\ivV  icf 

and  Aesch.  Agam.  953  (Agamemnon  declining  to  walk  on  the 
carpet  Clytemnestrahad  spread  for  him  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
until  he  had  taken  off  his  boots) : 

oAA'  ci  9oku  <rot  ravO'f  vwai  rts  ap&v\as 
\voi  raxos,  tpoZovXov  cfi&eurtv  xotios. 

The  custom,  being  general,  is  seldom  noticed,  except  for  some 
particular  reason — in  our  text,  on  account  of  the  singular 
quality  and  marvelous  agenoy  of  Mercury's  chaussure. 

Evocat  orco  (vs.  242). — Compare  Sam.  1.  28. 15 :  "And 
Samuel  said  to  Saul :  '  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring 
me  up  ? '  And  Saul  answered :  *  Therefore  I  have  called  thee 
that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do. 


>» 


244-246. 

DAT  SOMNOS  ADIMITQUE  ET  LUMINA  MORTE  KESIGNAT 
1LLA  FRETUS  AGIT  VEKTOS  ET  TURBTDA  TRANAT 
NUBILA 


Lumina  morte  resignat. — "  Claudit,  perturbat,"  Servius — an 
interpretation  which  we  cannot  entertain  for  one  moment,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constant  use  of  the 
word,  which  is  never  "  claudere,"  never  "  peturbare,"  but 
always  aperire.  Forcellini,  following  the  second  interpretation 
of  Servius,  says  "resolvere  oculos,  labefactata  eorum  structura.,, 
This  is  equally  inadmissible  as  Servius's  first  interpretation, 
(a)  because  equally  opposed  to  the  constant  use  of  resignare, 
and  (6)  because  lumina  morte  resignat  were  then  but  a  repe- 
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tition  of,  and  much  weaker  form  of  expression  for,  sub  tartara 
tristi  a  mittit.  Burmann,  unable  to  unravel,  would  cut  the  knot, 
and  following  two  MSS.  of  very  inferior  authority,  substitutes 
limina  for  lumina,  thus  giving  us  a  fade  repetition  either  of 

SUB   TARTARA   TRISTIA    MITTIT,    Or   of   EVOCAT   ORCO,    Or  of  both  ; 

and,  not  content  himself  with  his  own  proposition,  ingenuously 
subjoins :  "  Qui  melius  se  ex  hoc  loco  expedient,  illi  lubens 
accesserim."  Jahn  follows  Servius,  with  only  a  very  slight 
deviation:  "Mihi  placet  ratio,  oculos  morte  elaudit,  uthuius  ver- 
sus sententia  sit,  rirga  illa  dat  somnum  et  mortem.  Resigxat 
enim  poeta  propter  praecedens  adimit  scripsisse  videtur.  Adimit 
oculis  somnum,  et  denuo  eos  (alio  tempore)  morte  occludit,"  and 
is  answered  by  the  same  argument.  "  Aperit  lumixa  in  rogo ; 
in  quo  allusum  ad  morem  Komanorum,"  Turnebus  and  La  Cerda, 
referring  to  the  rite  which  Pliny  has  desoribed,  11.  37  ("Morien- 
tibus  illos  [oculos]  operire  rursusque  in  rogo patcfaeerefQxnxitiTim 
rnagno  rltn  sacrum  est;  ita  more  condito,  ut  neque  ab  homine 
supremum  eos  spectari  fas  sit,  et  caelo  non  ostendi"),  and  fol- 
lowed by  myself  both  in  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage  "  and  my 
"Adversaria  Virgiliana."  "Post  mortem  aperit,"  Jacob  and 
Lucil.  Aetn.  112.  "Vom  tode,  vom  todesschlummer  entsie- 
gelt ;  d.  i.  die  schon  sterbenden  in's  leben  zuriickf  iihrt,  nicht 
die  gestorbenen,"  Voss.  "Hanc  esse  persuasum  habeo  sen- 
tentiam :  lumixa  aperit  iamiam  se  claudentia ;  ut  Mercurius 
dicatur  in  vitam  revocare  iam  morientes,"  Wagner  (ed.Heyn.), 
an  exposition  to  which,  besides  the  strong  objection  raised  by 
Wagner  himself,  "  nihil  tale  a  ceteris  scriptoribus  [de  Mercurio 
sciz.]  traditur,"  there  is  the  no  trifling  obstacle,  that  it  repre- 
sents Mercury  as  opening  the  eyes  before  they  are  closed. 
"  Schliesst  die  augen  wieder  durch  den  tod,"  Ladewig.  "  Ape- 
rit oculos  morte  clausos,  8.  revocat  mortuos  in  vitam,"  Wagner 
(1861).  "  I  follow  Henry  in  accepting  Turnebus'  explanation," 
Conington. 

To  all  this  long  list  of  conflicting  opinions  there  is,  besides 
the  objections  to  which  each  is  specially  liable,  the  general  objec- 
tion, that  they  all  represent  our  author  as  interrupting  his  ac- 
count of  Mercury's  office  of  xpvxoiroiniroc  by  an  account  of  his 
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other  office  of  putting  to  sleep  and  awakening,  that  they  all 
represent  our  author  as  speaking  first  of  the  dead,  then  of  the 
sleeping,  and  then  again  of  the  dead  or  dying,  and  that  lumina 
morte  resignat,  instead  of  being,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be 
according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner,  a  variety  or  explanation  of 
the  immediately  preceding  somnos  adimit,  becomes  a  variety  or 
explanation  of  the  wholly  separated  and  left-behind 

ANIMAS  ILLB  EYOCAT  ORCO 
PALLEXTES,  ALIAS  8m  TARTARA  TRI8TIA  M1TTIT. 

Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  possible,  and  very  easy  too,  to  assign  a 
meaning  to  the  passage  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  this  capital 
objection,  and  whether  Heyne  may  not  have  been  premature  in 
wishing,  with  his  usual  politeness  however,  the  passage  at  the 
devil :  "  equidem  malim  hemistichium  abesse,  et  lumina  morte 
resign  at  ;  quocunque  te  interpretation  vertas,  sententia  est  a 
loco  aliena." 

I  understand  your  smile.  A  lock  is  not  so  easily  picked 
which  has  baffled  not  Heyne  alone,  but  every  locksmith  of  the 
guild,  myself  included.  "Well !  we  shall  see.  Suppose  we  cease 
to  understand  morte  of  the  literally  dead — they  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  two  immediately  preceding  verses  and  we  have 
done  with  them — and  begin  at  last  to  understand  it  of  the  figu- 
ratively dead,  the  sleepers,  those  from  whom  the  god  has  just 
revoked  his  gift  of  sleep  (adimitque  somnos).  Those  it  is,  and 
no  others,  whose  eyes  the  god  unseals.  "You  are  perfectly 
right.  I  have  no  longer  any  difficulty/'  Nor  is  there  any. 
Lumina  morte  resignat  is,  according  to  our  author's  usual 
manner,  the  variety  or  explanation  of  somnos  adimit.  There 
is  no  confusion,  no  mixing-up  of  different  pictures,  no  ascrip- 
tion of  a  never-before-heard-of  role  to  Mercury,  who  opens  the 
sleeper's  eyes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  inasmuch  as  he  adimjt 
somnos.  The  train  of  thought  is  plain,  and  easy  to  follow. 
Mercury  puts  to  sleep,  into  a  state  which  so  long  as  it  continues 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  state  of  death — [compare  Aon. 
0.  UU  : 

"  occupat  Aeneas  aditum  custode  sepulto." 
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Sen.  Here.  Fur.  1072  (Chorus  praying  Sleep  to  conquer  the  fury 
of  Hercules) : 

"  pater  o  rerum,  portus  vitae, 
lucis  requies,  noctisque  comes, 
qui  par  regi  famuloque  venis, 
placidus  fessum  lenisque  fovens  ; 
pavidum  loti  genus  humanum 
cogis  longara  discere  mortem  ; 
preme  devictum  torpore  gravi,"  &c.]— » 

nay,  which  is  only  not  death,  because  the  god  who  has  put  you 
into  it  brings  you  out  of  it — somnos  adimit  et  lumina  morte 

RESIGXAT,     I.  e.9    LUMINA    80191910     Sepultis     RESIGNAT.       And    the 

parallelism  in  which  the  god's  two  functions  are  plaoed  is  as 
perfect  as  it  is  striking :  he  consigns  to,  the  real  Orcus  and 
brings  back  from  it :  he  oonsigns  to  sleep — that  mimic  Orcus — 
and  brings  out  of  it.  Strip  the  passage,  so  understood,  of  Mer- 
cury and  his  caducous,  and  you  have  the  Sophoclean  (Ajax,  675) 
"  all-conquering  sleep  does  not  hold  always,  but  after  a  while 
looses  the  fetters  with  which  he  has  bound  you : " 

.     .     .     cv  8*  o  TayKpanjs  vkvos 
\v€i  Tctrjaas,  ovtf  act  \afio»»  «x€l» 

Still  further.  The  figure  by  which  mors  is  used  in  place  of 
somnus — the  thing  which  so  much  resembles  sleep  for  sleep 
itself— is  the  very  figure  whioh  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  expres- 
sion dead-askep ;  nor  is  such  substitution  of  the  one  word  or  idea 
for  the  other  in  any  respect  more  objeotionable  or  less  justifiable 
than  the  converse  substitution  of  sleep  for  death  in  every  ser- 
mon and  on  every  tombstone.  Add  to  alljwhich,  (a),  that  if 
there  be  nothing  (and  what  is  there  ?)  overstrained  in  the  ap- 
plication vernacularly  of  the  term  mortuus  to  the  Hyperbo- 
rean sea  on  account  of  the  so  small  share  it  enjoys  of  the  sun's 
rays,  Priscian,  Periegem,  37  : 

"  circuit  oceani  gurges  tamen  undique  vastus ; 
qui  quamvis  unus  sit,  plurima  nomina  sumit. 
finibus  Ilesperiis  Atlanticus  ille  vocatur ; 
at  Borcae,  qua  gens  fervens  Arimaspa  sub  armis, 
dicitur  ille  Piger,  necuon  Saturnius ;  idem 
Mortuus  est  aliis,  minimo  quod  lumine  solis 
perfniitur  ;  tarde  radios  nam  suscipit  ortus, 
nubibus  et  crassis  premitur,  nimbisque  gravatur," 
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there  is  a  fortiori  nothing  overstrained  in  the  poet's  application 
of  the  same  metaphor  to  those  whom  the  god  has  with  his  wand 
deprived  not  only  of  sight  but  of  all  sensibility,  and  (b),  that 
the  identical  metaphor  has  been  applied  by  other  poets  even  to 
those  who  have  lost  no  sense  except  sight  only,  as  Stat.  Theb. 

"  impia  iam  merita  scrutatus  luniina  dextra 
mcrserat  aeterna  damnatum  nocte  pudurem 
Oedipodes,  longaque  animam  sub  inorte  tcncbat." 

Lumina  resign  at. — The  opening  of  the  eyes  is  the  natural 
and  proper  accompaniment,  completion,  or  climax  of  the  act  of 
awakening ;  not  only  because  it  is  on  the  eyes  the  operation  of 
sleep  is  most  remarkable  and  conspicuous  (see  Bern,  on  "  mem- 
bra deo  victus,"  9.  336),  but  because,  as  it  is  the  closing  of  the 
eyes  which  is  the  first  sign  of  the  individual's  passing  into  the 
state  of  temporary  death  and  stillness,  so  it  is  the  opening  of 
them  again  which  is  the  first  sign  of  his  returning  out  of  that 
state  into  his  ordinary  state  of  life  and  activity.  So  intimate  is 
this  connexion  of  the  eyes  with  sleep,  that  the  mention  by  a  poet 
of  a  falling  asleep,  or  an  awakening  out  of  sleep,  without  at  the 
same  time  some  mention  of  the  eyes  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  instance  of  the  special  god  of 
sleep  performing  his  function  in  person,  without  some  account  at 
the  same  time  of  the  pains  he  takes  to  close  the  eyes.  "  Pone 
caput,"  says  Somnus  to  Palinurus  (5.  845),  "fessosque  oculos 
furare  labori ;  "  and  lest  Palinurus's  sense  of  duty  should  inter- 
fere with  his  obedience  to  the  command 

"  ecce  dcus  ramum  Lethaco  rore  madcntem 
viquo  soporatum  Stygia  super  utraque  quassat 
tempora,  ounctantiquo  natantia  lumina  solvit." 

The  relation  between  sleep  and  the  eyes  being  so  close,  so  inti- 
mate, it  is  only  with  the  strictest  physical  as  well  as  mythologi- 
cal propriety  Mercury  is  represented  in  our  text  as  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  sleeper  when  he  awakens  him.  On  this,  as  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  our  author  has  followed,  mutatis  tnutandis, 
the  example  of  his  prototype,  who  represents  Mercury  as  com- 
posing (OiXyiuv)  the  eyes  of  the  waking  man  when  he  puts  him 
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to  sleep,  27.  2&*  SU3  : 

€iA.ero  5c  pa08ov,  rrj  r  cwBpwv  ofifiara    $*\ytt, 
mv  «0cAci,  rovs  5'  awe  kou  xnrvwovras  tytipti. 

Nor  is  this  operation  of  Mercury,  with  his  rod,  on  the  eyes,  a 
mere  accidental  or  indifferent  accompaniment  of  the  act  of  put- 
ting the  individual  to  sleep.  That  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
act  is  shown  by  its  being  insisted  on  every  time  the  soporific 
virtue  of  the  rod  is  mentioned,  as,  for  example,  Od.  5.  £7,  just 
quoted,  and  also  Od.  2£.  2  : 

•     .     .     tx€  &6  pa&tiov  fiera  x€Pffl 
KaKrjy,  xpvff€lilyi  rrl  T'  avSpwv  ofifiara  0€A?6i, 
u>v  €0cAc<f  rovs  8*  awe  /ecu  vrvuwvras  tyeipei. 

The  Greek  poet  is  not  content  with  saying :  Mercury,  with  his 
rod,  puts  to  sleep  and  awakens ;  he  is  more  particular ;  he  sets 
the  sleeping  person  visibly  before  us  in  the  words  composes  the 
eyc8y  viz.,  to  sleep.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  Virgil  had 
contented  himself  with  generalities  where  his  master  had  entered 
into  particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  Virgil  was  not  at  liberty  to 
take  the  same  identical  particular  which  his  master  had  taken. 
That  would  have  been  to  Latinize  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  give 
us  another  Homerus  Latinus.  He  takes,  therefore,  the  particu- 
lar omitted  by  Homer.  His  Mercury  does  not  with  his  rod  com- 
pose the  eyes,  viz.,  to  sleep,  and  awaken,  but  with  his  rod  puts 
to  sleep  and  awakens,  and  opens  the  eyes  of  the  mimic  dead.  If 
Virgil  owes  to  Homer,  as  Homer  no  doubt  owed  to  a  predeces- 
sor, the  wand  wherewith  to  compose  the  eyes  to  sleep  and  open 
them  again,  he  is  at  least  not  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  extra- 
ordinary— if  the  paradox  be  allowed  me — life,  expression,  and 
poetic  truthfulness  bestowed  on  the  picture  by  the  figurative 
death  he  has  introduced  into  it,  in  lumina  morte  resignat. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  with  which  antiquity  has 
furnished  us  of  the  actual  application  of  the  Mercurial  wand  for 
the  production  of  sleep  is  in  the  case  of  Argus,  first  made  to 
doze  by  the  sweet  music  of  the  syrinx,  and  then  the  doze  con- 
verted into  profound  sleep  by  the  waving  of  the  wand,  Ovid, 
Met.  1.  682 : 
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"  sedit  Atkntiades,  ct  euntem  multa  loqueuclo 
detinuit  sermone  diem,  iunctisque  eanondo 
vincerc  arundinibus  servanda  lumina  tcntat. 
Ille  tamcn  pugnat  molles  evincere  somnos, 
et  quamvis  sopor  est  oculorum  parte  reeeptus, 
parte  tumen  vigilat 


talia  dicturus  vidit  CyUenius  omnes 
suecubuisse  oculos,  adopertaque  luinina  sonino. 
supprimit  extcmplo  vocem,  Jirmat<\\\e  aoporcm 
languida  permulcens  medicata  lumina  rirga" 

Who  does  not  see  the  most  ancient  of  all  magnetisers  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  making  the  passes  of  his  wand  before  the 
drooping  lids  of  the  already  dozing  watchman  ?  Who  doubts 
that  those  passes  to  bring  on  the  mesmeric  trance  were  made  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  passes  of  the  mesmerizer  of  the  present 
(Jay  ?  or  who  doubts  that  the  passes  made  on  other  occasions 
with  the  contrary  object,  viz.,  to  open  the  eyes  of  (lumina  re- 
signat),  and  bring  back  from  apparent  death  (morte)  to  life 
and  activity,  those  who  had  been  put  into  the  mesmeric  trance 
by  virtue  of  such  downward  passes,  were  made  in  the  opposite 
direction,  viz.,  from  below  upwards  ?• 

Morte. — Sleep,  under  the  image,  semblance,  or  metaphor  of 
death.  The  absence  of  any  expression  to  show  that  the  word  is 
used  in  this  extended  sense,  has  deceived  all  commentators.  Yet 
such  use  of  it  was  at  least  as  much  to  be  expected  as  either  our 
author's  own  similarly  figurative  use  of  sepultus,  6.  424  : 

'*  occupat  Aeneas  aditum  custode  scpultu" 

or  Homer's  similarly  figurative  use  of  KwStta,  II.  li.  £99  : 

.     •     0  tie  <pj)  Kwdttav  waffyoiv, 
iT€</>pa8e  T€  Tpwtcrcriy  Kai  tvxofitvos  €-kos  rjvda, 

without  word  of  explanation ;  and  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
expected  than  that  sleep — presented,  be  it  observed,  even  by 
Shakespeare  under  the  very  figure  under  which  it  is  presented 
in  our  text — should  be  said  by  that  poet  to  be  murdered  by 
Macbeth  in  his  murdering  Duncan  : 
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"  methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  :  sleep  no  more, 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep, 
the  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  seeond  course, 
chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast/' 

If,  notwithstanding,  the  metaphor  still  seem  to  anyone  too  brief, 
harsh,  and  un-Virgilian,  I  beg  to  refer  [a)  to  verse  529 : 

"  at  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  neque  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculsive  aut  pectore  noctem 
accipit," 

where  by  a  metaphor  no  less  brief,  harsh,  and  un-Virgilian  than 
that  by  which  the  immediately  subsequent  morte  in  our  text 
repeats  the  immediately  preceding  somnos,  another  immediately 
preceding  "  somnos  "  is  repeated  in  an  immediately  subsequent 
"  noctem ; "  in  other  words,  where  the  night  (/.  e.9  the  darkness) 
of  sleep  is  used  as  an  equivalent  and  agreeable  variety  for  sleep, 
just  as  in  our  text  the  death  (*.  e.>  the  insensibility)  of  sleep  is 
used  as  an  equivalent  and  agreeable  variety  for  sleep,  and  where 
the  night  (i.  e.y  the  darkness)  of  sleep  is  spoken  of  as  receivable 
into  the  eyes  and  feelings,  just  as  in  our  text  the  death  (i.e.,  the 
insensibility)  of  sleep  is  spoken  of  as  having  sealed  the  eyes ; 
and  (b),  to  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  3.  6U7  : 

"  sunt  quoque  quae  faciant  altos  medicamina  somnos, 
victaque  Lethaea  lumina  node  premant," 

where  the  sleep  with  which  opiates  subdue  the  eyes  is  styled 
"  Lethaea  nox,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  sleep  removed  from 
the  eyes  by  the  passes  of  the  Mercurial  wand  is  styled  "  mors  "; 
and  (e),  to  Cic.  Sown.  Scip. :  "  *  immo  vero/  inquit,  *ii  vivunt 
qui  ex  corporum  vinculis  tanquam  e  carcere  evolaverunt,  vestra 
vero  quae  dicitur  vita  mors  est,' "  where  not  only  are  the  dead 
said  '  to  live,'  but  even  life  itself  is  called  death. 

Eesignat,  unseals,  i.e.,  uncloses,  opens.  Signare  and  its 
diminutive  sigillare  ("  ut  signare  autem  anulo  claudere  est,  ita 
et  sigillare  quoque  pro  eodem  ;  nam  sigillum  ex  signo  diminuti- 
vum,  ut  ligillum  ex  ligno,  tigilhun  ex  tigno"  Salmasius  de  modo 
Usur.  p.  455,  ed.  Elzev.)  being  the  very  words  used  by  the 
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Romans  to  express  the  operation  of  closing  (sealing)  the  dead 
man's  eyes  ("  Hae  pressant  in  tabe  comas,  hae  lamina  signant" 
Statius,  Theb.  3. 129.  "  Lex  Maenia  est  in  pietate,  ne  filii  patri- 
bus  luce  clara  sigillent  oculos"  Varro,  in  his  lost  treatise  entitled 
Gemini,  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus,  lib.  2.  785),  Virgil  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  more  proper,  clear,  or  forcible  word  to 
express  the  unclosing  (unsealing)  of  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper,  the 
metaphorically  dead,  than  resignare. 

Illa,  referring  back  to  the  parenthesis  hac  .  .  .  resignat, 
shows  that  the  parenthesis  is  carried  on  no  farther  than  this  last 
word  (viz.,  resignat).  Had  the  parenthesis  been  carried  on 
past  resignat,  we  should  not  have  had  illa,  but  a  second  hac : 

HAC  EVOCAT,  MITTIT,  ADIMIT,  RESIGNAT,  hac   FRETUS   AGIT.      The 

change  to  illa  marks  the  resumption  of  the  direot  narrative, 
broken  off  at  capit. 

Agit  ventos. — The  embarrassment  of  commentators,  and 
especially  of  Servius,  interpreting  this  passage,  amounts  almost 
to  the  ridiculous.  "  Agit  ventos,  non  vocat  aut  transit,  nam 
sequitur.  An  ergo  ducit  atque  moderatur?  An  excludit  ac 
pellit  F  An  sequitur?  An  ante  se  agit  ne  reflectant.  An  in 
actu  est?"  Servius.  "Ut  sessor  agit  equum  quo  vehitur,  ita 
Mercurius  ventos  agit,  idque  auxilio  virgae,  quasi  illa  ut  freno 
uteretur  ad  ventos  moderandos,"  La  Cerda.  "  Agit  ante  se,  quis 
dubitet,  dum  volatu  per  auras  fertur  ?  "  Heyne,  Wagner  (1845, 
1849).  "  Agit  ventos  erklart  Herr  Heyne  mit '  quis  dubitet  ? ' 
ihm  voranzuwehen.  Wozu  das  ?  Hat  denn  der  erklarer  verges- 
sen,  dass  er  nur  eben  vorher  (vs.  223)  den  wind  in  die  fiugel,  also 
nicht  roran,  zu  hauchen  bestimmt  ?  agit,  er  treibt,  was  kann  es 
wohl  anders  sein  als,  'er  bewegt  sie  durch  die  magische  kraft  des 
stabes,  ihm  nachzuwehen  ? '  "  J.  H.  Voss,  Mythol.  Br.  No.  58. 
"Illa  fretus  agit  ventos,  i.e.,  nimia  celeritate  persequitur, 
et  paene  occupat  praevenitque,"  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Adelph.  3.  2. 
"  Ulius  ope  impellit  ut  volatum  suum  secundent,"  Wagner  (ed. 
1861),  doing  me,  as  usual,  the  favour  of  appropriating  sub  silen- 
tio,  and  almost  word  for  word  translating,  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  my  w  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  1853. 

Not  one  of  all  these  interpretations,  long  as  is  the  list  of  them, 
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is  as  I  think  the  right  one  ;  not  one  of  all  these  commentators 
has  liit  the  nail  upon  the  head,  or,  as  a  Roman  would  have  said, 
u  rem  tetigit  acu."  Mercury  does  not  drive  the  winds  before 
him  ("  agit  ante  so,  quis  dubitet  ?"),  for  to  what  purpose  should 
he  so  drive  them  ?  Sent  upon  a  message,  how  would  it  further 
liini  to  drive  the  winds  before  him  ?  They  would  arrive  before 
him,  that  is  all.  Neither  does  Mercury  draw  the  winds  after 
him  ("bewegt  sie  ihm  nachzuwehen"),  for,  first,  how  is  this 
agere  vkmos?  and,  secondly,  he  is  not  an  inert  ship,  which 
in  order  to  move  onward  must  be  blown  onward,  but  a  winged 
flying  god    (see  vs.  239,  talaria  qi:ae   sublimkm  ai.is   sivk 

AEQ1TORA    SUPRA    SEU    TERRAM     PORT  ANT  ;    246,    V0LANS  ;    255, 

vol  at  ;  256,  volakat).  The  picture  of  Mercury  preceding 
the  winds,  blown  by  the  winds  from  behind,  like  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  has  indeed  been  presented  to  us  by  Statius,  Thvb.  1.  29? 
(Jupiter  to  Mercury) : 

.     .     .     4  4  ([iiare  impiger  ales 
porta nte*  pi  audit  nofo#,  Cyllenia  proles, 
aeni  per  liquid  urn  ;" 

but  who  of  my  readers  will  accept  as  from  the  hands  of  Virgil 
such  picture  of  the  nimble  flying  god,  the  speedy  messenger 
par  excellence,  passive  like  a  ship,  and  driven  before  the  winds  ? 
Neither  does  Mercury  pursue  and  try  to  get  before  the  winds, 
"  persequitur,  et  paene  occupat  praevenitque," — an  explanation 
which,  however  well  it  may  suit  with  the  notion  of  nimbleness, 
suits  not  at  all  with  the  notion  of  being  bound  for  a  particular 
spot,  from  which,  instead  of  towards  which,  the  winds  might 
happen  to  be  blowing.  To  which  must  be  added  that  it  is  not 
as  going  faster  than,  and  overtaking  and  getting  before,  the 
winds,  but  as  going  as  fast  as  the  winds  (rapido  pariter  cum 
flamine  portast),  he  is  represented  verse  241.  Neither  does  he 
ride  upon  the  winds,  as  a  horseman  on  a  horse,  using  at  the  same 
time  his  wand  as  a  bit  ("  ut  sessor  agit  equum  .  .  .  ilia  ut  freno 
uteretur"),  for  he  is  flying,  using  his  talaria,  not  seated.  How 
then  ?  how  is  he  placed  with  respect  to  the  winds  ?  what  use 
does  he  make  of  them  Y  in  what  manner  does  he  drive  them  with 
his  wand  (ill a  fretus  agit  ventos)?    Put  our  author's  words 
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together,  and  they  give  us  the  whole  picture.  First,  he  calls  the 
winds  (voca  zephyros),  next  he  flies  down  (labere  pennis), 
viz.,  by  means  of  his  talaria  (talaria  nectit)  ;  the  talaria 
carry  him  (portant)  with  swiftness  equal  to  that  of  the  winds 
(rapido  pariter  cum  flamine)  ;  with  his  rod  he  drives  the 
winds  (agit  ventos),  and  so  driving  with  his  rod  the  winds, 
sails  or  swims  or  floats  through  the  turbid  sky  (turbida  tranat 
nubila).  All  these  separate  items  put  together  make  up  the 
simple,  intelligible,  consistent  picture  of  Mercury  flying  by 
means  of  his  talaria  down  from  heaven,  on  the  winds,  as  we 
say,  supported  and  borne  on  by  the  winds,  which  he  drives 
(agit,  urges  to  greater  speed  and  at  the  same  time  directs)  with 
his  "  virga,"  used  as  the  emblem  or  instrument  of  his  authority, 
or  both,  in  the  same  way  as  a  rider  drives  (agit,  urges  on  and 
directs)  with  his  whip  the  horse  on  which  he  is  mounted,  or  a 
charioteer  the  currus  in  which  he  is  carried;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  general  drives  (agit,  urges  on  and  directs)  with 
his  truncheon  the  troop  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  marching, 
or  as  the  captain  or  admiral,  with  a  handkerchief  or  handflag 
(agit,  urges  on  and  directs)  the  ship  or  fleet  which  is  carrying 
him,  or  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  moving  forward.  In  this 
picture,  their  respective  proper  uses  are  assigned  both  to  the 
talaria,  the  winds,  and  the  wand.  By  means  of  the  talaria 
the  god  flies,  by  means  of  the  winds  the  effect  of  the  flying 
talaria  is  increased  without  increased  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  god,  by  means  of  the  wand  the  speed  and  direction  of  the 
flight  are  regulated  at  the  god's  pleasure.  We  may  compare 
Mercury  thus  using  the  double  motive  power  of  his  own  talaria 
and  the  winds  to  a  steamboat  of  the  present  day  using  both 
paddles  and  sails,  impelled  forward  by  its  own  exertion  (that  of 
its  paddles),  while  at  the  same  time  that  exertion  is  rendered 
more  effectual  by  a  fair  wind.  The  "  virga "  with  which 
Mercury  regulates  both  the  direction  and  the  force  (=  the 
speed)  of  the  winds  corresponds  to  the  sails  and  rudder  by 
the  various  positions  of  which  the  effect  of  the  winds  on  the 
boat  is  regulated.  Unfortunately  for  our  comparison  the  steam- 
boat is  not  in  the  sky  but  on  the  water.    Imagine  it  in  the  sky, 

4o  ♦ 
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and  the  parallelism  is  complete.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  673  : 

.     .     .     **  patria  love  natus  al)  arco 
desilit  in  terras  ;  illic  tegimenque  removit, 
ct  posuit  pennas  ;  tantunimodo  v'xnja  retvnta  est  : 
hoc  (H/it,  ut  pastor,  per  devia  rura  eapellas," 

where  the  same  Mercury,  who  in  our  text  illa  fketus  agit 
vkxtos,  "  hac  agit  capellas ; "  and  where,  the  Mercury  being  the 
same,  and  the  wand  the  same,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
"  agit "  is  the  same  also,  so  far  as  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  case  permit.  But  Ovid's  "  agit "  is  driven  (impels  forward 
and  at  the  same  time  directs)  as  with  a  rod  or  switch,  therefore 
Virgil's  agit  is  driven  (impels  forward  and  at  the  same  time 
directs)  as  with  a  rod  or  switch ;  and  Virgil's  illa  fretus  agit, 
drives  (i.e.,  impels  forward  and  at  the  same  time  directs)  with  his 
wand :  the  sole  difference  between  the  two  drivings  being  that 
Ovid's  Mercury  drives  that  which  is  before  him,  Virgil's  that 
which  is  under  him,  that  which  is  bearing  him  up,  that  on 
which  he  is  flying,  verse  223  : 

VADE  AGE,  NATE,   VOCA  ZKrilYKOS  KT  LABKKE  l'EXNIS, 

" call  the  zephyrs  and  fly  down,"  />.,  "fly  down  on  the  zephyrs." 
Obeying  which  command,  Mercury  calls  the  zephyrs  and  flies 
down  on  them,  driving  them  on,  as  he  flies  down  on  them,  with 
his  caduceus,  and  so  tukbida  tranat  xubila,  floats  or  swims 
across  the  turbid  sky.  Compare  also  Ennod.  Carm.  1.  U  (Epith. 
Maximi)  (of  Cupid) : 

i%  ille  volat  releri  tranans  per  nubila  vento" 

[he  (Cupid)  flies,  floating  through  the  sky,  on  a  swift  wind], 
where  the  parallelism  is  so  perfect  that  the  passage  seems  to  be 
a  paraphrase  of  our  text.  Sen.  line.  Fur.  5  (Juno  soliloquiz- 
ing) : 

*•  lellus  colcnda  est  ;  pellite^  caelum  teneul. 
hi  no,  Anion  alta  parte  glaeialis  poli 
sublime  classes  sidus  Argolica*  ngit. 
hinc,''  &c, 

where  Arctos  which  does  not  go  near  the  Argolic  fleet,  or  even 
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leave  the  sky,  but  only  serves  as  a  beacon,  or  light-house,  "  agit 
Argolicas  classes."    Pind.  Pyth.  10.  66  (ed.  Boeekh)  : 

<pi\(Oty  <pi\(oyr\  ayotv  ayovra  TpoQpovws 

[translated  by  Boeekh  :  "  amans  amantem,  ducens  ducentem 
amice  ").     Also  Sil.  3.  488  : 

"  nullum  vcr  usquam,  nullique  aestatis  honorcs. 
sola  iugis  habitat  diris,  sedesque  tuetiir 
perpetuas  deformis  hietnt ;  ilia  undique  nubes 
hue  atraa  agit  ot  mixtos  cum  grandino  mmbo*,^ 

where  "  hiems  "  drives  the  gloomy  clouds  and  the  hail  and  the 
rain  from  all  quarters  round  to  the  Alps. 

In  order  still  further  to  realize  the  picture  presented  by  aoit 
vrxtos  et  turbida  nubila  tranat,  we  must  recollect  that 
age,  age,  age,  corresponding  to  the  French  alh*z%  allcz,  a/fez, 
and  our  own  English  yo  on,  yet  on,  and  the  vulgar  y9  out  oy  that, 
was  the  word  of  exhortation  commonl  v  used  by  the  rider  to  his 
horse,  by  the  driver  of  the  chariot  to  his  team,  and  by  the  Aor- 
Uitor  remiyum  to  his  rowers.     Keeping  this  in  mind  we  see 
Mercury  flying  along,  borne  by  the  winds,  which  he  directs 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  to  despatch  both  by  the  flourish  of 
his  caducem  and  by  his  incessantly  repeated  age,  age,  age. 
Exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Mercury  is  described  in  our 
text  as  "  agens  ventos,"  Juno  is  described,  10.  634,  as  "  agens 
hiemem,"  driving  a  storm  which  she  uses  at  the  same  time 
as  a  vehicle  (viz.,  as  a  chariot) ;  and  Iris  is  described,  9.  18,  as 
"  nubibus  actam,"  =  agens  nubes,  /.  *.,  driven  on  the  clouds 
-^  driving  the  clouds,  i.  ?.>  making  use  of  the  clouds  as  a  vehicle. 
These  are  less  poetio  times,  and  our  language  is  less  meta- 
phorical, yet  the  images  of  riding  on  the  clouds  and  riding  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  are  familiar  to  us,  and  there  are  few- 
readers  of  English  poetry  who  can  have  forgotten  Thomson's 
charming   invocation  to  Spring  to  descend  on   our  plains  : 
"vailed  in  a  shower  of  shadowing  roses."     How  much  more 
graphic  the  flying  messenger  of  heaven  borne  along  by  the 
winds  whom  he  directs  at  the  same  time  and  urges  on  with  his 
"  virga"  and  oft  repeated  age,  age,  age  ! 
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Et  turbida  tranat  nubila. — That  nubila,  generally  clouds, 
is  here  not  used  in  that  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  sky,  viz.,  the 
locality  of  the  clouds,  appears  first  from  the  adjunct  turbida, 
a  useless  adjunct  to  nubila  understood  to  mean  clouds,  the 
clouds  being  always,  and  by  necessity  of  nature,  turbida ;  and 
secondly  from  7.  600  : 


a 


ecu  quondam  nivei  iigttida  inter  nubila  eyeni,'* 


where  the  epithet  "  liquida "  clear,  transparent,  is  absurd  and 
contradictory  unless  we  understand  "  nubila "  to  be  used  not 
in  the  sense  of  cloud*,  but  in  that  of  shy ;  and  thirdly,  from  the 
precisely  similar  use  of  "  nubibus  "  in  the  sense  not  of  clouds, 
but  of  sky  (the  locality  of  the  clouds),  5.  525 :  "  liquidis  in  nubi- 
hus  arsit  arundo."  Turbida  nubila  in  our  text  is,  therefore, 
turbid  sky,  turbida  being  added  to  nubila  to  enhanoe  the 
magical  power  of  the  rod,  fretus  on  which  the  messenger  is 
able  to  swim  or  float  across  not  merely  the  sky,  but  even  the 
turbid  sky,  i.e.,  when  the  way  through  the  sky  is  impeded  by 
clouds — a  thoughtful  prevision  of  the  poet,  inasmuch  as  the 
messenger  had  been  but  a  sorry  messenger  who  could  travel 
only  in  clear  weather.  There  is,  as  I  think,  a  similar  use  of 
"  nubila,''  («),  Ocorg.  £.  196  (of  the  bees)  :  "  his  sese  per  inanin 
nubila  librant "  [the  void  sky,  the  skiey  void],  where  the  bees 
are  described  as  balancing  themselves  with  a  ballast  of  little 
pebbles  "  per  inania  nubila,"  and  where  (inasmuch  as  the  sky 
is  more  inanis  than  the  clouds)  the  void  sky,  the  skiey  void, 
affords  a  better  picture  than  the  void  cloud*,  the  cloudy  roid. 
There  is  also  a  similar  use  of  "  nubila,"  (b),  Stat.  Tfteb.  1.  310: 

"  nop  mora  ;  sublimes  rnptim  per  inano  volatus 
carpit,  ct  ingenti  designat  nubila  gyro,*' 

where  sky  affords  a  better,  wider,  more  open  field  for  mighty 
gyration  ("  ingenti  gyro ")  of  the  same  Mercury  than  clouds. 
Also,  (e),  Stat.  Thcb.  1.  5~j0  (pi  Ganymede's  dogs)  : 

.     .     .     '*  frustraquc  sonantia  laxant 
ora  canes,  umbramquc  petunt,  et  nubila  latrant," 

where  not  clouds,  but  a  clear  sky,  must  be  meant,  else  there  would 
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be  no  "  umbra  "  of  Ganymede  for  his  dogs  to  run  after.     And 
(<f),  line  177  of  the  present  book  : 

"  ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  n nh'th  conclit," 

where  "nubila"   is  the  translation  of  the  Homeric   ovpavto 

ovpavoo  ((rr-qpi^f  K<xpr\,  kcu  €ti  x^ovi  fiaivti. 

Turbida. — The  sky,  xubila,  is  said  to  be  turbid  in  the 
identical  sense  in  which  the  Italians,  using  the  selfsame  word, 
say  the  moon  is  turbid,  as  Goldoni,  Pamela :  "  La  luna  e  tor- 
bida,"  where  we  would  say  the  moon  is  overcast,  muddy,  or 
even  turbid,  and  where  the  expression  is  equally  correct  whether 
understood  literally,  viz.,  of  the  actual  moon,  or  emblematically, 
of  the  mind,  typified  by  the  moon.  See  Romm.  on  5.  525 ; 
6.  437. 


240-253. 

IAMQUE  VOLAXS  AP1CEM  ET  LATERA  ARDUA  CERX1T 
ATLANTIS  DURI  CAELUM  QUI  VERTICE  FULCIT 
ATLANTIS  CINCTUM  ASSIDUE  CUI  XUBIBUS  ATRIS 
PIN1FERUM  CAPUT  ET  VEXTO  PULSATUR  ET  IMBRI 
XIX  IIUMEROS  INFUSA  TEG  IT  TUM  FLUMIXA  MEXTO 
PRAECIPITAXT  SENIS  ET  GLACIE  RIGET  1IORRIDA  BARBA 
II IC  PRIMUM  PARIBUS  XITEXS  CYLLEXIUS  A  LIS 
COXSTITIT 


Atlantis. — This  is  not  a  personification  of  the  mountain  Atlas, 
but  a  description  of  the  transformed  king  Atlas — of  the  moun- 
tain under  its  former  human  character.     Therefore  {vs.  258^ : 

MATERNO  YEN  I  ENS  AH  AVO  CYM/ENIA  PUOLEK 

[not  from  Mount  Atlas,  hut  from  the  man  Atlas,  Mercury's 
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grandfather].  Compare  Ovid's  account  of  the  transformation, 
corresponding  almost  word  for  word  with  our  text  (Met.  U>  657) : 

*  *  quantum  erat,  mons  faetus  Atlas :  iam  barba  comaeque 
in  ailvas  abeunt :  iuga  sunt  humerique  manusque. 
quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cacuraen ; 
omui  lapis  Aunt.     Turn  partes  auctus  in  omnes 
orpvit  in  immensum  (sic,  di,  statuistis)  et  omno 
cum  tot  sideribus  caelum  requievit  in  illo." 

Compare  also  Val.  Flaoc.  5.  411 : 

.    .     .     *'  stat  ferreus  Atlas 
oceano,  genibusquc  tumens  infringitur  unda  : 
at  medii  per  tcrga  senis  rapit  ipso  nitentes 
altus  equos." 

The  historical  description  agrees  with  the  poetical  (Solinus,  Po/y- 
histor,  2U) :  "Atlas  mons  e  media  arenarum  consurgit  vastitate  ; 
et  eductus  in  vioiniam  hmaris  circuli,  ultra  nubila  caput  con- 
dit :  qua  ad  oceanum  extenditur,  cui  a  se  nomen  dedit,  manat 
fontibus,  nemoribus  inhorrescit,  rupibus  asperatur,  squalet  ieiu- 
nio,  humo  nuda  nee  herbida  .  .  .  vertex  semper  nivalis  .  .  .  apex 
Perseo  et  Herculi  pervius,  ceteris  inaccessus :  ita  fidem  ararum 
inscriptio  palam  facit." 

Iamque  volans,  &c. — In  order  to  account  for  Mercury's 
descent  to  Carthage  by  way  of  Atlas,  Voss  {Mythol.  Brief ,  vol.  1, 
p.  27)  supposes  that  the  god  left  heaven  by  the  western  gate,  to 
which,  of  course,  Atlas  on  the  earth's  western  limits  (irtipamv 
tv  yemjc,  Hesiod,  Theog.  518)  was  the  nearest  elevation.  Adopt- 
ing this  supposition,  we  perceive,  it  is  true,  a  reason  for  Mercury's 
taking  Atlas  in  his  course,  that  mountain  lying  directly  between 
the  western  gate  of  heaven  and  Carthage.  But  the  view  taken 
by  Voss  is  too  narrow,  matter-of-fact,  and  prosaic.  Atlas  is 
chosen  for  Mercury  to  alight  on,  not  as  lying  directly  in  the 
way  between  the  western,  or  any  other,  gate  of  heaven,  and 
Carthage,  but  as  that  point  of  the  earth's  surface  which  presents 
itself  first  on  the  descent  from  no  matter  what  part  of  heaven  to 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  earth.  Mercury  sets  out  from  heaven 
bound  for  the  earth.  What  point  of  the  earth  should  so  soon 
present  itself  as  "  caelifer  Atlas,"  that  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder 
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spins  the  sky  with  all  its  burning  stars  (6.  797)  ?  Meroury 
makes  for  it,  alights  on  it,  and  considers  his  journey  performed, 
Carthage  being,  in  comparison  of  the  distance  he  has  made,  just 
at  hand,  washed  by  the  sea  which  washes  the  mountain's  foot. 
The  choice  of  Atlas  for  Mercury  to  descend  upon,  in  preference 
to  Olympus,  or  Caucasus,  or  Aetna,  or  any  other  mountain,  was 
peculiarly  proper  for  two  other  reasons  also,  first  on  account  of 
the  blood  relationship  (vs.  258,  materno  venibns  ab  avo),  and 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility,  loneliness,  and  not 
too  well-known  situation  of  the  mountain,  and  the  consequent 
mystery  attaching  to  it.  See  Solin.  Polyhist.,  quoted  above  : 
"  Apex  Perseo  et  Herculi  pervius,  ceteris  inacoessus  ; "  Lucret. 
5.  36 : 

"  propter  Atlanteum  littus,  pelagique  severa, 
quo  neque  noster  adit  quisquam,  noc  barbarus  audet." 

Nitens  (vs.  252). — "H.  1.  de  volatu,  pro:  smtiuens,  lihram 
se  in  aerc"  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Heyne.  I  think  not.  Neither  in 
the  expression  nitens  pedibus  (Horn.  Od.  5.  399 :  cTrayo/u- 
vog  irooiv),  alluded  to  in  the  above  interpretation,  nor  in  the 
expression  nitens  alis,  is  the  meaning  "se  sustinens"  (viz., 
in  pedibus  vel  in  alis) ;  but  the  meaning  is  nitens  (cum) 
pedibus,  (oum)  alis,  making  muscular  exertion  with  feet, 
with  wings,  exerting  feet  or  wings,  performing  the  motion  of 
lifting  and  putting  dofrn  the  foot,  of  expanding  and  closing  the 
wing.  Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  565  (of  Hercules  breaking  into 
the  cave  of  Cacus)  : 

"  nititur  hie  humeri*  (caelum  quoque  scderat  illis), 
et  vastum  motu  collabefactat  onus" 

[not  supports  himself  with  his  shoulders,  or  poises  himself  on 
his  shoulders,  but  makes  muscular  exertion  with  his  shoulders, 
pushes  with  his  shoulders].     Id.  Met,  I+.  361  (of  Salmacis) : 

"  denique  nitetitem  contra,  elabique  volentem 
implicat,  ut  serpens  quam  regia  sustinet  ales  " 

[making  a  muscular  exertion  against,  struggling  against]. 
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Paribus  nitens  alis  constitit,  performing  [viz.,  during  his 
flight]  the  motion  of  expanding  and  closing  his  even  wings,  icinging 
his  way  as  we  would  say,  stood  still.  The  nitens  refers  not  to 
the  moment  in  which  he  stood  still,  hut  to  the  time  of  his  flight, 
the  time  during  which  he  was  flying,  exactly  as  "  volvens," 
1.  309,  refers  not  to  the  moment  when  Aeneas  resolved,  but  to 
the  time  preceding  his  resolution — a  use  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple arising  less  from  the  want  in  the  language  (except  in 
the  so-called  deponent  verbs)  of  a  past  participle  active  than 
from  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  participle  to  express 
an  action  which,  although  past  at  the  moment  the  new  action 
begins,  has  yet  oontinued  up  to  that  very  moment,  and  merges 
in  the  new  action. 

Paribus  alis. — "Lcni  vofafu ;  cogita  de  eo  temporis  mo- 
menta, cum  inhibetur  volatus,  ut  subsidat  ales,"  Heyne.  "  JEr- 
pansis  tantummodo,  non  commotis ;  quippe  leni  utitur  volatu 
demittens  se  ad  terrain,  prorsus  ut  aves  sidere  volentes.  Iridi 
(9.  14)  satis  est  ad  volandum  expandere  tantum  alas  aequali- 
ter,"  Wagner  (ed.  1861).  The  explanation  is  altogether  and  in 
every  respect  erroneous.  The  smooth  motion  of  a  bird  alighting 
with  expanded  wings,  which  are  not  flapped,  but  only  held  out, 
extended  as  the  bird  lets  itself  down  through  the  air,  descends 
through  the  air  by  its  own  gravity,  is  expressed  not  by  pares 
alae,  but  by  alae  non  commotae.     See  5.  216  : 

.     .     .     *'  mox  acre  lapsa  quieto 
nulit  it  or  liquidum,  rcloros  uequv  commovet  ff/«w," 

where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  have  had  pares  if  the  smooth 
descending  motion  without  flapping  of  the  wings  had  been 
expressible  by  that  word.  But  it  is  not  expressible  by  that 
word,  and  accordingly  that  word  is  not  used.  Even  without 
going  beyond  our  text  it  is  clear  that  pares  as  applied  to  alae 
signifies  something  very  different  from  "  expansae  tantummo- 
do, non  commotae,"  for,  first,  it  is  joined  with  nitexs,  which 
always  signifies  exertion,  especially  the  exertion  which  is  used 
in  motion,  and  par  excellence  that  kind  of  exertion  which  is 
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used  in  the  motion  of  limbs,  as  2.  443 :  "  postesque  sub  ipsos 
nituntur  gradibm ;"  12.  386  : 

"  alternos  longa  nitentem  cuspide  gretsu*" 

And  secondly,  how  or  in  what  respect  are  wings  which  are  held 
out  "  expansae,  non  commotae,"  more  pares  than  wings  which 
are  flapped  ?  Is  not  the  parity  of  the  wings  the  same  whether 
they  are  flapped  together  or  held  out  motionless  together  ? 

In  what  sense,  then,  are  the  wings  of  Mercury  in  our  text 
"  pares "  (paribus  nitens  cyllenius  alis)  ?  I  reply,  in  the 
sense  in  whioh  all  wings  are  pares ;  Mercury's  wings  are  "pares" 
in  the  sense  in  which  Iris's  wings  are  "  pares,"  5.  657  : 

**  cum  dea  so  paribus  per  caelum  siistulit  alin" 

and  9.  14 : 

•*  dixit  et  in  caelum  paribus  se  siistulit  alia" 

where  it  will  be  observed  the  goddess  is  not  alighting,  but  soar- 
ing upwards,  exactly  the  action  in  which,  if  in  any,  the  wings 
are  not  steadily  spread  out  ("  expansae,  non  commotae"),  but 
most  agitated,  most  rapidly  flapped.     But  why  apply  either  to 
Mercury's  wings  or  the  wings  of  Iris  an  epithet  common  to 
all  wings?    Why  so  insist  on  a  character  in  which  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  ?    Mercury's  wings  and  Iris's  wings  are 
"  pares  "  only  in  the  same  sense  in  whioh  the  wings  of  any  bird 
ore  pares,  pares  at  any  moment,  whether  ascending,  or  alight- 
ing, or  soaring  in  mid  heaven.   The  reason  I  think  is  plain,  viz., 
because  it  is  by  this  character  wings  are  contrasted  with  limbs, 
the  locomotion  of  birds  with  the  locomotion  of  other  animals. 
The  wings  of  birds  when  they  fly  are  pares,  move  both  together 
at  the  same  instant  and  with  like  force,  are  expanded  and  con- 
tracted simultaneously,  and  so  in  the  most  striking  manner 
contrast  with  the  locomotive  organs   of  other  animals  which 
alternate  their  action,  the  right  leg  being  put  forward  while 
the  left  remains  behind,  and  the  left  being  put  forward  while 
the  right  remains  behind.     Therefore  we  have  Mercury  nitens 
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paribus  alis  when  descending,  and  Iris  "  tollens  se  paribus 
alis  "  when  ascending,  right  and  left  wings  in  both  cases  being 
equally  "  pares,"  equally  balanced,  moving  exactly  alike  and  at 
the  same  moment  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 


256-263. 

haud  aliter  terras  inter  caelumque  volabat 
littu8  arenosum  libyae  ventosqur  secabat 
materxo  vexiens  ab  avo  cyllenia  proles 
ut  primum  alatis  tetig1t  magalia  planti8 
aenean  fundantem  arces  ac  tecta  novantem 
conspicit  atque  illi  stellatus  iaspij>e  fulva 
ensis  erat  tyrioque  ardebat  murice  laena 
demissa  ex  humeris 


VAR.  LECT.  (vv.  256-268). 

haud— proles   I    Vat,*    Pal.,    Med.      Ill    P.   Manut.  ;    D.  Heins.  ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pottier;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

ii vud—peoles  OMITTED  OR   STIGMATIZED    III   Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.,  Lect.  Virg,,  and  ed.  1861) ;  Ribbeck. 


*  ERCAELUMQ-    VOLABAT 

YAE-  VEXTOSQUE  SECABAT. 

The  preceding  part  of  both  lines  is  torn  away,  and  the  next  page,  which  should  com- 
mence with  matekno,  is  wanting.  RibWk's  statement  that  the  MS.  contains  the 
first  word  of  the  first  of  the  three  lines,  viz.,  hai'd,  is  incorrect.  That  word  not 
only  is  wanting  in  the  MS.  at  present,  but,  as  appears  from  Bottari's  work,  was 
wanting  even  in  the  time  of  Bottari. 

[The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  words  in  Bottari's  transcript  of  the  Vat. 

Fr.:  ' 

TER  .  CAELUMQUE  VOLABAT. 

YAE  VENTOSQUE  SECABAT.— j.  f.  d.] 
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VAR.  LECT.  [ptwct.,  $r.]  (vs.  256). 

yolabat      III  Brunck;  Weichert ;  Yoss  ;  Wagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 

tolabaT    •    III    P.  Manut.  ;    D.  Heins. ;    X.  Heins.  (1670)  ;    Philippe  ; 
Heyne ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  ;  Lad. 

xegebat   III  Wakef. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  257). 

ARKXosuic  AC  libyae    I  Med.    (HABERENOSVM,   ACLYBYAE,*    the 
BE  after  HA  being  crossed  out).     Ill  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) 

arenosum  li  by  a  k    III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne; 
Wakef.;  Voss. 

arexosum  ad  libyae  I  Pal.  (originally  AO  altered  into  AD).    Ill  Brunck; 
Weichert;  Lad.;   Haupt ;  Wagn.  (Praest.);  Kibb. 


Stellatus  iaspide  fulva  knsis  erat  (vv.  261-262). — Not 
studded  or  starred  with  jasper,  but  hauntj  at  the  end  of  the  Iiand/e 
a  knob  of  jasper  which  shone  like  a  star.  See  Salmas.  ad  Spart.  in 
Adriatt.  For  a  print  of  a  French  rapier  having  a  round  knob 
or  ball  at  the  end  of  its  hilt,  see  Douce,  Illustrations  of  S/take- 
speare,  vol.  1,  p.  453 ;  and  see  "Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,"  vol.  12,  p.  215,  for  representations  of  two  wedding 
knices,  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  one  of  which  there  is  a  single, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  other,  a  double  round  knob 
(/.  e.j  two  round  knobs). 

Laena  (vs.  262). — The  season  being  winter  (w.  193,  309), 
Aeneas  has  on  his  winter  cloak.  That  the  \^alva  wa&  a  thick, 
warm,  heavy  muffle,  worn  in  the  winter  season,  appears  from 
Horn.  Od.  U.  500,  521,  530;  II.  16.  2U ;  10.  133,  and  the 
proverb  iv  Oepti  tiji>  \\aivav  Kararpifieig,  applied  to  a  person 
whose  act  is  unreasonable.  That  the  laena  was  the  same  ap- 
pears from  Martial's  epigram  "  Laena,"  and  curiously  enough 


*  The  C  is  plainly  a  correction,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  narrow 
letter,  such  as  I  or  E. 
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from  the  modern  Italian  proverb :  "  fabbrieate  la  vostra  clena 
mangiando  i  cocomeri,"  that  is  to  say,  "  prepare  your  winter 
dress  while  the  weather  is  still  warm  ;"  in  other  words,  "make 
provision  before  you  feel  the  want."     See  Hem.  on  6.  301. 

Demissa  ex  humeris. — Not  by  any  means  hanging  from  his 
shoulders,  but  let  (Joint  off  his  slioulders,  loicered  so  as  no  longer 
to  cover  his  shoulders,  viz.,  in  the  same  way  as  ladies  now-a-days 
sometimes  wear  their  shawls,  let  doicn  behind,  and  only  kept  by 
the  arms  from  falling  off.  Ex,  as  usual,  expresses  the  change 
of  position:  from  off  the  shoulders  ;  no  longer  in  its  usual  place 
on  the  slioulders,  but  let  down  (demissa),  ex,  off  them.  Contrast 
S.  400  : 

"  tft-Hiinati  ah  larva  pantherac  tci*pa  retorqucnn," 

where,  there  being  no  leaving  of  the  shoulder  exposed,  but  the 
panther's  skin  continuing  to  hang  from  the  shoulder,  it  is  ab 
which  is  used,  not  ex. 

\jA liter]  Demissa  ex  humeris. — Not  let  off  his  shoulders,  or 
fallen  down  no  as  no  longer  to  cover  his  shoulders,  but  equivalent 
to  "demissa  ab  humeris,"  8.  460,  and  meaning  simply  Ranging 
from  his  shoulders,  depending  from  his  shoulders.  Compare 
l'hilostr.  Epist.  7  (in  Orphei  statuam) :  km  ttcitAoc  koto,  vwtov 
a^troc  tig  oQvpa  icar^ti.  Stat.  Silr.  1.  1.  ^J  (of  the  statue  of 
Domitian) : 

"  it  /«•#•//«  (Jem  i Ma  chlamys  :  latus  ciise  quiet o 


Hrcunini." 


Apul.  Met.  11.  >!+  (Hildebr.)  :  "  et  [qu  ?  e,r]  humeris  dependebat 
pone  tergum  talorum  tonus  pretiosa  ehlamyda."  Pendere  is 
sometimes  follow<»d  by  a  similar  ex  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ab, 
as  Vitruv.  5.  10  :  "«•  eo  clipeum  aeneum  vaiimispendeat." 
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273-284. 

NEC — SUM  AT 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  273). 

NBC — laborem  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heius. ;   X.  Heins.  (1670);   Philippe; 
Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.) 

nkc— laborem    OMITTED  I  Pal,  Med.   II  cod.  Canon.  (Butler). 

nec— laborem  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Lad.;  Haupt ; 
Ribbeck  ("  Monatsber.  der  Berl.  Akad.,"  1804,  p.  3ii). 


Hkspick  and  derentur  (w.  275,  276)  are  l>oth  highly  em- 
phatic, particularly  debextur,  the  first  word  of  a  verse  and 
at  the  same  time  the  last  word  of  Mercury's  speech,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  pause.  We  may  suppose  both  words, 
especially  the  last  and  parting  word,  accompanied  by  a  signifi- 
cant action :  are  his  rightful  du<>  and  mast  be  his.  See  Remm.  on 
2.  246  ;  4.  22,  237. 

Ascanium  suite;  extem  (vs.  274),  theme;  spks  heredis  inj 
(■=  Iulum),  variation  :  exactly  corresponding  to  1.  543,  "  genus 
humanum,"  theme  ;  "  mortalia  anna,"  variation. 

Heu,  quid  aoat?  quo  nunc  regtnam  ambire  furextem 

AUDEAT    AFFATU  ?    QUAE    PRIMA    EXORDIA    SUMAT  ? — "  Explica  : 

inoertus  est  quid  acjat,"  AVagner — an  explanation  so  insuffi- 
cient as  to  be  worse  than  none.  To  be  sure,  Aeneas  is  uncer- 
tain— and  he  must  be  a  dull  reader,  indeed,  who  does  not  know 
that,  without  being  told  by  a  commentator — but  what  the  reader 
wants  to  know  is,  not  whether  Aeneas  is  uncertain  or  not,  but 
what  it  is  he  is  uncertain  about,  and  why  the  poet  does  not  tell 
us  that  at  once  and  in  plain  terms,  without  going  about  the 
bush  with  so  many  questions,  questions  which  if  they  are  to  be 
asked  at  all  should  be  asked  by  the  reader,  not,  surely,  by  the 
poet,  who  knows  from  the  beginning  all  about  it,  the  whole 
story.    This  is  what  the  reader  would  be  obliged  to  the  com- 
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mentator  to  tell  him,  not  to  tell  him  twice  over  (for  immediately 
after  the  "  incertus  est  quid  agat,"  explanatory  of  heu  !  quid 
agat,  we  have  a  second  "  incertus  est  grin  agat,"  explanatory 
of  atque  :  "  Oratio  ita  per  particulam  atque  continuatur  quasi 
praecesserit  incertus  est  quid  agat")  that  Aeneas  is  uncertain. 
The  commentator  having  failed  in  this  his  bounden  duty,  I, 
who  have  always  a  sort  of  Quixotic  fellow-feeling  for  the  dis- 
tress of  the  outraged,  will  endeavour  to  come,  as  I  have  so  often 
come  before,  and  hope  so  often  to  come  again,  to  the  rescue,  and 
explain  both  matters  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  polite,  but  sometimes  withal  rather  too  liable  to  be 
puzzled  and  not  a  little  inquisitive,  reader.   First,  then,  Aeneas's 
uncertainty  is  not  whether  he  shall  obey  the  divine  ordinance 
or  not — that  question  never  enters  into  his  head  at  all,  for  not 
even  father  Abraham  himself  knew  better  than  father  Aeneas 
that  divine  commands  explicitly  conveyed,  whether  in  dreams 
or  otherwise,  are  to  be  obeyed  in  the  first  instance,  there  being 
time  enough  afterwards  for  examination  of  them  in  their  moral 
bearings,  if,  indeed,  such  examination  need  ever  be  made  at  all, 
and  is  not  mere  supererogation,  or  at  most  and  at  the  very  out- 
side amusement  for  commentators  and  people  of  that  class,  who 
have  so  much  superabundant  good-for-nothing  leisure  on  their 
hands — but  Aeneas's  puzzle  is  whether  to  take  French  leave,  as 
we  say  now-a-days,  or  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  queen  and  tell 
her  that  he  is  going,  that  he  has  received  a  command  from 
heaven,  and  holds  himself  no  longer  bound  by  moral  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind,  not  even  by  his  love,  and  is  going  forthwith, 
will  be  off  the  very  next  day,  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  it  is  light. 
And  so,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  my  reader  on  the  first  point.    Let 
me  now  see  if  I  cannot  equally  satisfy  him  on  the  second.   These 
questions,  then,  this  heu  quid  agat?  this  quo  affatu?  this 
qvak  prima  exordia  Y  are  by  no  moans  a  going  about  the  bush, 
evince  not  even  in  the  slightest  degree  a  desire  to  shirk  or  evade 
telling  the  whole  truth,  but  they  are  a  direct  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence, candour,  and  congenial  feeling  of  the  reader: — What 
is  he  to  do  ?    You  see  his  position  ;  away  he  must  go— leave 
everything,  Dido,  Carthage,  Africa,  everything,  and  proceed  on 
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his  heaven-appointed  way,  but  how,  how  sot  about  it  'i  How 
break  it  to  the  queen  ?  how  dare  (audeat)  to  come  round  her 
(ambire)  ?  how  begin  so  as  to  get  her  to  listen  ?  Not  that  the 
poet  expects  answers  to  his  questions,  or  that  the  questions  are 
put  solely  to  the  reader,  not  equally  to  himself,  to  anyone ;  they 
are  spontaneous,  unpremeditated  expressions  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, of  his  own  sympathy  with  the  embarrassment  of  his  hero, 
the  mere  unburthening  of  his  own  mind ;  answering,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  rhetorical  purpose  of  placing  before  the 
reader  not  the  mere  uncertainty,  but  the  almost  stand-still,  the 
almost  absolute — to  use  a  vulgar  expression — fix  in  which  Aeneas 
finds  himself,  and  out  of  which  he  at  last  extricates  himself  by  a 
flight  as  dishonourable  as  it  was  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  deserter  of  Cleopatra. 


285-294. 


ATQLE — MODUS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vv.  285-286). 

atque — veksat  I  Med.  Ill  P.  Mamit. ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Weichert;  Wakef.;  Philippe;  Pottier;  Wagn.  (ed. Heyn.,  Lect.  Viry., 
and  Praest.). 

atque— vehsat  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Hcyne  ; 
Brunck ;  Haupt. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  286). 
IH — VEKSAT   I   Vat.  (a.  m.  sec.) 
IN— versat  OMITTED  I  Pal. 
i»— veksat  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED.    Ill  Lad.;  Kibbeck. 


HENRY,  AENEIDEA,   VOL.  II.  46 
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A'l'QUE    AMMIM    M'NC    HUC   CELEREM,    NUNC    DIV1D1T    ILLK   ;    IN 
PAKTE8QUE  KA1MT  VAR1AS,  PEKQUE  OMNIA  VERSVL. A  judgment 

as  unfavourable  to  our  author  as  favourable  to  his  groat  proto- 
type has  been  very  generally  founded  on  a  comparison  of  these 
two  lines  with  Homer's  otavSt\a  fjHpwpi&v  and  SaiZofievog  Kara 
tivjjiov  SixOaSia.  Commentator  after  commentator,  pointing  to 
these  two  lines  and  the  Homeric  phrases,  has  exclaimed :  see 
how  brief  and  terse  the  Greek,  how  languid  and  tedious  the 
Latin  poet !  Never  was  there  false  conclusion  drawn  from  falser 
premises.  There  is  no  parallelism  at  all  between  the  passages. 
Homer  describes  the  choice  between  two  things,  and  may  easily 
despatch  it  in  a  hardly  greater  number  of  words;  Virgil  describes 
not  the  choice  between  two  simple  alternatives,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  one  way  of  acting  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  all 
equally  difficult,  and  requires,  therefore,  many  words.  Homer 
should  be  concise,  in  order  quickly  to  despatch  a  short  and  easy 
business ;  Virgil  should  be  slow,  the  business  being  long  and 
difficult.  And  so,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  is  always  the  case  in 
all  these  instances  in  which  Virgil's  prolixity  is  contrasted  to  his 
disadvantage  with  Homer's  brevity.  If  Virgil  is  so  often  longer- 
winded  than  Homer,  it  is  solely  because  he  has  more  to  say  and 
says  more.  The  people  for  whom  he  wrote  mainly  and  in  the 
first  instance,  the  critics  by  whose  judgment  he  was  willing  his 
poems  should  stand  or  fall,  were  persons  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  bare  bold  outline  alone,  the  strong  and  massy  strokes  which 
were  all  that  Homer's  less  civilized  audience  could  appreciate. 
They  required,  besides,  the  fine  touches,  the  delicate  second  shad- 
ings which  distinguish  the  writings  of  Virgil  from  those  of  all 
who  preceded,  no  less  than,  with  the  single  exception  of  Milton, 
from  those  of  all  who  followed  him.  The  Virgilian  thought  of 
our  text  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared  with  the  irpoQ 
roeraurac  QpovTiSas  fxiptKofievog  of  Lueian  (Micyl.  et  Gall.  r?£), 
an  expression  brief  enough  indeed,  but  failing,  on  account  of  its 
very  brevity,  to  set  forth  that  which  is  so  graphically  set  forth  in 
the  two  lines  of  Virgil,  viz.,  the  continually  renewed  effort  which 
the  mind,  disappointed  in  its  last  effort,  makes  to  find  an  issue 
in  a  new  direction.     Let  those  who  find  fault  with  the  prolixity 
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of  Virgil  express  here  or  anywhere  else  the  fulness  of  his 
thought  more  briefly  in  their  own  language.  Let  them  tr}\ 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  their  brevity  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
mere  curtailment.     See  Rem.  on  the  same  words,  8.  19. 

Classem  aptent  (vs.  289),  rig  tlie  ships,  viz.,  with  masts  and 
sails;  arma  parent, prepare  oars,  as  1.  556. 

Arma  parent. — "  Waflfen  bereit  zu  halten,"  Voss.  I  think 
not,  but  oars :  first,  because  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  context 
that  what  was  in  Aeneas's  mind  was  not  a  forcible,  but  a  quiet, 
secret  departure  or  flight ;  secondly,  because  in  the  account  of 
the  preparations  actually  made,  verse  397,  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  arms;  thirdly,  because  arma,  when  occurring  else- 
where in  a  similar  context,  always  means  oars,  and  not  military 
arms.    See  Bern,  on  5.  15,  and  compare 

"  remigium  supplet,  socios  simul  instruit  armix" 

where  it  is  soarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  "  armis  "  means  oars. 

TENTATURUM   AD1TUS  ET  QUAE    MjOLLISSIMA   EANDI  TEMPORA, 

etc.  (w.  293,  294). — Compare  Terent. : 

"  in  tempore  ad  cam  veni,  quod  reruin  omnium  est 


pnmum 


»» 


298. 

OMNIA  TUTA  T1MENS 


"  Amans  enim  perpetuo  ducitur  metu,  etiam  si  tuta  sint  omnia," 
Donatus.  "  Deest  etiam ;  nedum  ilia  quae  timebat  [lege  quae 
timeri  debebant],"  Serv.  (ed.  lion).  "  Etiam  tuta,  nedum 
formidanda,"  Ascensius.  "Scheu  vor  dem  sicheren  selbst," 
Voss.  "  Timens  etiam  quae  minime  timenda  erant,"  Wagner 
(1861).     "  Fearing  every  safety,  much  more  every  danger— a 

46* 
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natural  exaggeration  of  the  unquiet  suspiciousness  of  love," 
Conington.  I  object  to  this  interpretation,  first,  that  it  has  not 
been  even  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  supported  by  a  single 
parallel ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  in  point-blank  contradiction 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  Dido  not  only  not  being  a  timid,  sus- 
picious lover,  fearing  everything,  both  what  was  to  be  feared 
and  what  was  not  to  be  feared,  but  bold,  resolute,  and  high- 
minded,  and  with  the  most  perfect  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
object  of  her  affection,  as  testified  only  six  lines  previously  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  that  object  itself : 

Ql'AXDO  OPTIMA    DI1H) 
NKSCIAT,    ET   TANTOS    Rl'MPI   XON    8PEKJBT   AMORK*. 

To  agree  with  the  total  absence  of  suspicion  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Dido,  to  agree  with  Aeneas's  own,  only  this  very 
moment  uttered,  declaration,  to  agree  with  Dido's  sudden  bur&t 
of  passion  on  hearing  the  news 

(EADEM  IMPIA  1  AMA  Fl'RBXTl 
DKTl'LIT,  ARMAUI  CLAKSEM  CU118VMQUE  PAKAKI. 
SAEVIT  1SOPS  ANIMI,  TOTAMQIE  INCENSA  PER  I'KHEX 
KAL'CHATVR,  QUAL1S  LOMMOT18  KXCITA  SACRIS 
THYIA8,  I'M  AIDITO  STIMI'LANT  TRIETERICA  RACC1IO 
ORGIA,  NOCTVRNU8QUE  VOC'AT  OLAMORE  CITIIAERON. 
TANDEM  HIS  AENEAN  COMPELLAT  YOCIM'S  ULTKO  I 
DISSIMULARE  ET1AM  HPERASTI,  PERF1DE,  TANTUM 
POSSE  NKFAS,  TACITI'SlUE  MEA  DECEDERE  TERRA  ?  etc., 

every  word  indicative  of  instantaneous  transition  from  complete 
repose  to  extremest  alarm),  tli<»  meaning  of  our  text  not  only 
cannot  be  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  commentators,  but  must  bt» 
the  very  opposite  ;  and  the  very  opposite  it  is,  viz.,  that  Dido's 
only  ground  of  uneasiness  is  that  things  are  too  safe,  going  too 
smooth ;  she  fears  (timexs)  the  perfect  safety  (omxia  tuta) 
which  she  sees  about  her,  viz.,  such  perfect  safety  without  even 
the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  as  Aeneas,  on  the  point  of 
issuing  from  the  cloud,  sees  about  him,  1.  587,  "  omnia  tuta 
vides;"  the  only  difference  between  the  two  "  omnia  tuta,"  the 
two  perfect  safeties,  being  that  the  one  is  the  object  of  Aeneas's 
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vision,  and  the  other  of  Dido's  fear.     Compare  Seneca,  Troad. 

262 : 

"  xnoderata  durant;  quoque  Fortuna  altius 
evoxit  ac  levavit  human  as  opes, 
hoc  so  magis  supprimere  felicem  decet, 
variosque  casus  tremere,  metwntem  dev* 
nimium  farenten  ;  " 

also  the  story  of  Polycrates'  ring,  Herodot.  Thalia ;  the  exola- 
mation  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  when  he  received  three  joyful 
accounts  in  one  day:  Q,  Saipov,  fuurpiov  ti  tovtoiq  avrtOtg  cXar- 
-u>na  (Plutarch,  ConsoL  adApollon.  5)  ;  the  reflection  of  Chiniene 
(Corneille,  Cid9 1.  2)  when  informed  that  her  father  had  given 
his  entire  approbation  to  her  marriage  with  Don  Rodrigue  : 


Schiller's 


"  il  serable  toutefois  que  mon  ame  troubleo 
refuse  cette  joie,  et  s'en  trouve  aeoablde  ;  " 


"  danim  in  deinen  frohlichen  tagon 
furuhte  des  ungliicks  tiickisohe  nahe," 


of  which  fine  passage  see  the  whole  (Brant  von  Messina,  near  the 
end) ;  and  (quoted  by  Forbiger  in  confirmation  of  the  above  in- 
terpretation adopted  by  him  from  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  *') 
Iscanus,  Bell.  Troj.  5.  UU1  • 

.     .    .     "  ilia  fidem  visis  nunc  eredula  donat, 
nunc  negat,  amissumque  putans  coraplexa  man  turn, 
omnia  cert  a  timet,  ct  nil  tamen  ausa  fateri 
armatum  prohibero  parat/* 

This  interpretation  of  omnia  tuta  timens  and  that  which  I 
have  given  (see  Rem.  on  verse  419)  of  "  Huno  ego  si  potui  tan- 
tum  sperare  dolorem,  et  perferre,  soror,  potero,"  are  confirmatory 
of  each  other.  The  commentators  have  confounded  two  widely 
different  expressions,  omnia  timere  and  omnia  tuta  ti- 
mer e — the  former  meaning  to  fear  everything  (as  Plut.  dr 
Superstit.  cap.  3  :  ov  tyofietTai  OaXarrav  o  fx-q  TrXfwr,  ovSt  ttoA*- 
/iov  o  fii\  aTpnTWOfifvoCy  ovde  Xriarag  o  oitcovpwv,  ovdt  avKO$avri)v 
o  irevi)C9  ovSc  <f>Oovov  o  tiWrqCy  ouSe  ouaiiov  o  ev  raXaraic?  ovSe 
KEpavvov  o  £i/  Ai6i6\f,tv'  o  0£  Oeovg   §($<&*£  iravra  StSte,  ynv9 
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duXnrravj  cripa,  ovpavov,  dicoroc,  ^>«c,  fcAqSova,  (rianrtyv,  ovcipov. 

Ovid,  jF^.  19. 109  (Hero  to  Leander) : 

"  omnia  sod  ivrror  (qiiis  cnim  securus  amavit  ?)'*), 

the  latter  to  fear  bora  use  thei%e  seem*  nothing  to  fear.  Unfortu- 
nately little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus's  quotation  of  them,  Poem.  •*.  6  (ad  Feli- 
eem  Episcopum  de  dedicatione  ecclesiae  suae) : 

'*  tempore  qui  longo  adventu  pendebat  in  isto, 
despieiens  aliud,  hoc  erat  omnis  amor ; 
omnia  tut  a  timens,  suspecto  in  tramite  vitae, 
ne  prius  iret  iter  qnam  daret  ista  Deo." 

For  eadem  impia  fama,  &c.  (vs.  298),  compare  Corip.  Johann. 

G.  15k  : 

' (  coniugis  interea  miserae  pervenit  ad  aures 
haec  eadem  pinnata  ducis." 


302-314. 

THYIAS — FUOIS 

YAH.  LECT.  (vs.  302). 

TiiYAS  I  Metl.  Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Macrob.  (Skit.  U.  5) ;  Eutyoh. 
("  thyas  non  THTTA8,  in  cod.  Lindem.") ;  Jul.  Seal.  (Poet.  ?>.  lo) ; 
P.  Manut. 

tiiyiam  I  Vat.  (THY  AS.  Impossible  to  determine  what  letter  has  for- 
merly existed  in  the  now  vacant  space  between  Y  and  A.  The  appear- 
ance is  rather  that  of  on  erasure  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  than 
of  mere  evanescence),  Pal.f  Pithou's  Fragm.,  according  to  the  fac- 
simile* in  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomat tea,  2nd  ed.,  p.  637  ;  "In  Medieeo 
rodice  thy i as,  qnanquam  in  aliis  per  Y  tantum,"  Pierius.  Ill  Aosch. 
Sept.  e.  Theb.  J+&7  (ed.  Dindorf)  (eWteo*  8*  Ap*t  fiatcx*  ''pot  q\kj\v  But  as 
us),  and  ibid.  vs.  836 ;  D.  IFeins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brandt ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Ileyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Ribb. 


♦  The  reading  of  the  facsimile  is  tiiyias,  not  as  inadvertently  stated  by  Pertz, 
page  11-3  of  Ills  Memoir  (concerning  which  see  Preface). 
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Ultro  (vs.  304),  of  herself  taking  the  initiative.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  nor 
need  there  be  any  stronger  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  argu- 
ment, 2.  145. 

DlSSIMULARK     KTIAM,    &C.     (w.    305,    sqq.) — Not    Only    the 

general  idea,  but  most  of  the  particulars,  of  this  fine  scene  are 
taken  from  the  dialogue  between  Medea  and  Jason  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Argonaut  ic*.  See  Remain  on  Aen.  3.  10 ; 
If.  I!f3.  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  wliile  Vir- 
gil here  (as  in  his  other  imitations  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion) greatly  improves  upon  and  surpasses  his  original,  those 
who  have  re-oopied  from  Virgil  fall  short,  not  only  of  the  im- 
proved model  with  which  he  has  furnished  them,  but  even  of 
the  original  itself ;  compare  Tasso's  tedious,  spiritless,  and  un- 
natural dialogue  of  Armida  and  Rinaldo,  in  the  16th  oanto  of 
Gerumlemme  Liberate. 

Data  dextera  (vs.  307). — Pledged  to  Dido,  as  Jason's  to 
Medea,  Apoll.  Rhod.  4.  99 : 

Mediis  aquilonibus  (vs.  310). — That  the  blowing  of  Aquilo, 
mentioned  7.  361  as  favourable  to  Aeneas's  leaving  Latium, 
should  be  here  mentioned  as  unfavourable  to  his  leaving  Car- 
thage is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  opposite  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  two  coasts,  but  by  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  two 
Aquilos  spoken  of ;  the  Aquilo  spoken  of  by  Dido  being  the 
stormy  winter  Aquilo,  and  that  spoken  of  by  Amata  being  the 
spring  Aquilo  ("primo  aquilone"),  celebrated  for  the  clear,  fine, 
fit-for-sailing  weather  which  it  produced,  or  by  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. See  Rem.  on  5.  2.  Even  Boreas,  in  winter  a  mucli 
more  stormy  wind  than  Aquilo,  and  therefore  dreaded  by  sailors, 
was  when  it  blew  mildly  favourable  to  them  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  as  Aquilo,  viz.,  on  account 
of  its  being  accompanied  by  that  clear  weather  which  before 
the  invention  of  the  compass  was  a  necessity  for  the  sailor. 

Crudems  (vs.  311). — This  word,  compared  with  the  same 
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word,  1.  411,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  emphasis  ac- 
quired to  a  word  by  its  position  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and  at 
the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse.  See  w.  237,  275, 
276,  and  Eemm. ;  also  Hem.  on  2.  247.  Not  only  the  word 
itself,  but  its  very  position,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  which 
it  belongs  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  is  borrowed  from 
Apoll.  Rhod.  4.  389  : 

•     •     •     fia\a  yap  fityav  rjKirts  opicov, 

K7jA.€€S. 

ARVA   ALIENA    DOMOSQUE    IGNOTAS    (w.  311,   312). — "  ARVA 

aliena,  blande;  quasi,  'haec  iam  tiia  sunt.'  Domosque  io- 
notas,  ao  si  diceret :  '  Carthago  iam  tibi  nota  est/ "  Servius. 
No ;  arva  aliena  and  domos  ignotas  are  opposed  not  to  the 
arva  and  domos  of  Carthage,  but  of  Troy,  those  well-known 
arva  and  domos  which  he  would  not  think  of  sailing  for  at 
such  a  season ;  how  much  less,  then,  should  he  think  of  sailing 
for  a  strange  unknown  country  ?  as  if  she  had  said  :  "  Even  if 
it  were  not  for  a  strange  land,  but  for  your  old  home  you  were 
bound,  you  would  not  set  out  at  this  season."  Servius's  error  is 
so  gross  that  I  should  hardly  have  thought  of  noticing  it  if  it 
had  not  deceived  other  commentators. 

Undosum  (vs.  313). — "Undosum  is  of  course  emphatic," 
Conington.  Uxdosum  does  not  indeed  repeat  hiberno  siderr 
and  mediis  aquilonibus,  and  is  so  far  emphatic  (rather,  is 
essential  to  the  sense),  but  the  principal  emphasis  falls  on 
trot  a,  the  gist  of  the  question  being :  "  would  Troy,  even 
Troy  itself,  be  sought  at  this  season?"  It  is,  accordingly, 
troia  and  not  uxdosum  which  occupies  the  emphatic  position. 
See  Rem.  on  2.  237 ;  and  compare  Ovid,  Ep.  IS.  100  (Laoda- 
mia  to  Protesilaus)  : 

"  non  est,  quo  propercs,  terra  paterna  tibi." 

Mene  fugis?  (vs.  314). — "Seems  to  mean  not  'have  you 
the  heart  to  leave  me  ?'  but  '  is  it  that  you  are  flying  from  me  ?' 
4  is  the  object  of  your  unseasonable  departure  not  to  reach  Italy, 
but  to  rid  yourself  of  me?'  "  Conington,  peroeiving,  though 
scarcely  sufficiently  clearly  expressing,  the  true  meaning,  viz. : 
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"is  it  from  me  you  axe  flying?"  Mene  in  this  position  is 
emphatic  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247),  and  the  sense  is  :  "  is  it  from  me 
you  are  flying  ?  from  me  who  have  sacrificed  everything  for  you 

(QUANDO  ALITJD  MIIII   I  AM   MISERAE   NIHIL    IPSA    RELIQUl),   from 

me  your  wedded  wife  (per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos 
hymen  aeos),  from  me  to  whom  you  owe  such  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude (si  bene  quid  db  te  merui),  from  me  of  whom  you  were 
once  so  fond  (fuit  aut  tibi  quicquam  dulce  meum),  from  me 
who  will  go  to  ruin  as  soon  as  you  leave  me  (miserere  domus 
labentis),  from  me  whose  preference  for  you  has  brought  on 
me  the  enmity  not  merely  of  neighbouring  nations  but  of  my 
own  people  (te  propter  libycae  gentes  nomadumque  tyran- 
ni  odere,  infensi  tyrii),  from  me  who  have  through  you  lost 
that  fair  fame  and  spotless  reputation  for  which  I  was  cele- 
brated to  the  stars  of  heaven?"  No  passage  could  better 
exemplify  than  the  passage  before  us  the  effect  of  position  not 
merely  to  make  emphatic,  but  to  point  out  the  emphasis  when 
made.  Contrast  me,  not  only  emphatic,  but  pointed  out  to  be 
emphatic  by  its  position,  first  word  in  the  line,  with  te,  last  word 
in  the  line,  not  only  not  emphatic,  owing  to  its  position,  but, 
owing  to  its  position,  almost  overlooked ;  nay,  performing  so 
unimportant  a  part  that  neither  sense  nor  grammar  would 
suffer  much  by  its  total  omission ;  and  then  contrast  this  same 
obscure,  unimportant  te  with  the  same  word  oocupying  first 
place  in  verse  320,  and  pointed  out  by  that  place  to  be  not  only 
emphatic  but  the  most  important  word  in  the  verse,  and  ena- 
bled by  the  advantage  of  its  position  alone  to  balance  the  dis- 
advantageous^ placed  te  eundem  of  the  next  verse.  See  Rem. 
on  2.  247,  and  compare  1.  621,  and  Rem. ;  5.  848,  and  Rem. ; 
also  1.  41,  and  Rem. 


i 
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314-319. 

PER  EfiO  HAS  LACRYMAS  DEXTRAMQUE  TUAM  TE 
QUAXDO  ALiri)  MUII  TAM  MISERAE  NIHIL  IPSA  RELIQUI 
PER  CONNUBIA  NOSTRA  PER  INCEPTOS  HYMENAEOS 
SI  BENE  QUID  DE  TE  MERUI  FUIT  AUT  TIBI  QUIDQUAM 
DUl.C'E  MEUM  MISERERE  DOMUS  LABEXTIS  KT  ISTAM 
ORO  SI  QUIS  ADHUC  PRECIBUS  LOCUS  EXUE  MENTEM 


Compare  Shakespeare,  Jul  Cars.,  2.  1  (Portia  to  Brutus)  : 

.     .    .     "  and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
by  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
that  you  unfold  to  me,"  &c. 

Per  coxnubia  nostra,  per  ixceptos  hymenaeos. — "  Con- 
xubia  h.  1.  furtivum  indioant  amorem  et  quasi  praelusionem 
hj'menaei,  i.  e.  iusti  coniugii  mox  ineundi,  incepti  igitur,  nondum 
initi"  Wagner  (Praest.).  The  meaning  of  which  gloss,  not 
remarkably  clear  of  itself,  will  best  appear  from  Conington's 
explanation  :  "  The  connubia,  as  Wagner  remarks,  was  the 
furtive  union ;  the  '  hvmenaei '  the  formal  rite  to  which  she 
flattered  herself  it  was  a  prelude — whence  *  incepti.' "  Wagner 
is,  as  usual,  wholly  wrong.  There  is  none  of  this  hair-splitting 
either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  poet  deserving  of  the  name. 
Connubia  and  hymenaeos  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  marriage,  as  Dido  called  it  (verse  172 :  "  count r/ium  vocat, 
hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpara"),  in  the  cave.  Dido  adjures 
Aeneas  by  her  marriage  with  him  (per  connubia  nostra),  and 
then  recollecting  that  he  might  demur  to  that  expression,  modi- 
fies it  by  the  addition  of  the  word  inceptos  ;  hymenaeos  being 
used  for  coxnubia  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  richness,  and  the  sense  being 
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exactly  the  same  as  if  the  words  had  been  "  per  connubia  nos- 
tra, per  inoepta  connubia  nostra,"  or  "  per  hymenaeos  nostros, 

PER  INCEPTOS  HYMENAEOS  nOStrOS." 

Furr  atjt  tibi  quidquam  dulce  meum. — "  Tetigit  rem  in- 
honestam,"  Servius ;  a  reproach  often  repeated  since  the  time 
of  Servius,  and  notably  by  Wakefield,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  Fox  why  he  had  omitted  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Aeneid  from  his  programme  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Latin 
classics,  assigned  the  indelicacy  of  this  passage  as  his  first  and 
principal  reason  (Russell's  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  4,  p.  419) : 
"  because  it  contains  passages  (such  particularly  as  verse  318, 
less  delicate,  perhaps,  than  its  parallel,  Soph.  Aj.  521),  which 
would  lead  to  a  discomposure  of  decorum  in  a  miscellaneous 
assembly."  That  there  is  here  no  indelicate  allusion  is  shown 
not  merely  by  the  parallel  adduced  by  Wakefield  himself,  viz., 
the  words,  never  even  so  much  as  suspected  of  indelicacy, 
addressed  by  Tecmessa  to  Ajax,  by  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
Soph.  Ajax,  520  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

.     .     .     avhpi  roi  xpcwp 
fjLvrjfxijv  irpomivcu,  rcpirvov  ti  ri  irov  vaOoi, 

but  by  those  in  which  the  pure  and  artless  daughter  coaxes  her 
father,  Eurip.  Iph.  in  AuL  (ed.  Markl.)  1221 : 

wporrri  5c  yovouri  coiari  aw  pa  tovs  cftov, 
<pikas  xaPtras  «5w/co,  K&VTtBttau.rp'' 

also  by  Stat.  Thob.  11.  367  (Antigone  dissuading  Polynioes  from 
his  hostility  to  Thebes  and  his  brother) : 

.     .     .     "  Argolieos,  per  te,  germane,  penates 
(nam  Tyriis  iam  nullus  honos),  per  si  quid  in  *//// 
dulce  (tomo,  submitte  amnios  ; " 

and  by  Ter.  Andr.  1.1.13  (Sosia  to  Simo) : 

•    .     .     "gaudeo, 
ai  tibi  quid  feci,  aut  facio,  quod  placeat,  Simo,  et 
id  gratum  fuisse  adversum  te,  habeo  gratiam ;" 

and — appositely  quoted  by  Wagner — Aon.  1?.  882  fJuturna 
apostrophizing  her  brother)  : 
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•    •    •     "aut  quidquam.  mihi  dulce  maoram 
te  sine,  frater,  erit?" 

and  Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  act  5  (Belvidera  adjuring  her  father 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  mother) : 

.    .    .     u  by  all  ihejoys  she  gave  you, 
when  in  her  blooming  years  she  was  your  treasure, 
look  kindly  on  me.'* 

Fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam  dulce  meum  is,  therefore,  not  par- 
ticular and  indelicate,  but  general  and  chaste  ;  not  an  allusion 
to  Dido's  bed,  but  to  Dido's  society,  hospitality,  and  friendli- 
ness, the  (ptXag  xaPlTaG  °*  Iphigenia,  and  the  "  mihi  dulce 
meorum"  of  Juturna,  and  the 

\iaarofiat,  tvwoT*  rot  n  irarrip  ffios,  «r$\os  Otiwrffcvs, 
7i  nrosf  ije  ri  tpyov,  vwoaras  efcrekcatrev 

of  Telemachus  to  Nestor  (Horn.  Od.  3.  98).  And  oven  had  the 
allusion  been  more  particular,  and  the  dulce  referred  to  been 
the  special  dulce  of  the  amour  she  had  had  with  Aeneas,  still 
the  expression  is  not  to  be  stigmatized  as  indelicate,  so  in- 
delicate as  to  render  the  book  an  unfit  subject  for  a  publio  lec- 
ture, unless  every  play,  every  novel,  every  romance  which  is 
founded  on  an  amour,  is,  no  matter  how  refined  and  delicate  it» 
expressions,  per  se,  and  in  its  very  nature,  indelicate,  and  all 
reference  (even  although  as  in  our  text,  in  its  proper  place,  called 
for  by  the  necessity  of  the  subject,  and  oouohed  in  the  most  deli- 
cate terms),  unless  all  reference,  I  say,  to  the  union  of  the  sexes, 
and,  with  it,  all  relation  of  lover  and  sweetheart,  of  bridegroom 
and  bride,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  and  with 
this  relation  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  physical  and  moral, 
political  and  social,  religious  and  economical,  Is  to  be  ignored, 
and  treated  as  absolutely  non-existent  by  all  persons  who  would 
avoid  the  imputation  of  obscenity. 

If  it  did  not  occur  either;  to  Servius  or  Wakefield,  scholars 
by  profession,  that  Dido's  words  might  not  after  all  contain  the 
allusion  they  so  severely  condemned,  it  was  still  less  likely  that 
it  should  occur  to  Fox,  not  a  professional  scholar,  but  a  politician 
who  occasionally  took  up  scholarship  as  a  recreation.     We  find 
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him,  therefore,  in  his  rejoinder  not  at  all  calling  in  question  th«j 
assumption  that  Dido  did  so  allude,  but  with  Ids  usual  good 
sense  and  correct  taste  declaring  that  he  could  not  see  the  im- 
propriety of  the  allusion :  "  your  reason  for  omitting  it  [the 
fourth  book]  may  be  a  very  good  one  ...  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  referring  me  to  the  passage  in  the  Ajax,  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  certainly  more  delicate  [why,  or  in 
what  respect  ?]  than  Virgil's.  And  yet  I  own  I  should  never 
have  thought  there  was  much  indelicacy  in  si  quid  dulce  mkum 
[quoted,  of  course,  obiter  and  from  memory]  ;  but  perhaps  I  am 
not  so  nice  upon  such  subjects  as  others  are."  Many  are  too 
nice,  and  more  pretend  to  be  nicer  than  they  are. 


320-325. 

TE  PROPTER  LIBYCAE  GENTES  NOMADUMQUE  TYRANNI 
ODERE  IXFEN8I  TYRI1  TE  PROPTER  EUNDEM 
EXSTINCTUS  PUDOR  ET  QUA  SOL  V  S1DERA  ADIBAM 
FAMA  PRIOR  CU1  ME  MOR1BUNDAM  DESER1S  HOSPES 
HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE  CONIUGE  RESTAT 
QUID  MOROR 


Te  propter,  &c,  .  .  .  tyrii  (w.  320,  321). — Exactly  as  Dido's 
prototype,  Medea,  Eurip.  Med.  506 : 

•     •     .     rots  /icv  oucoO(v  <pi\ois 
•X0/X*  Ka0€<rrrjx'  ovs  3c  ft*  owe  (XPVy  kokwj 
Spav,  ffoi  XBp1*  <P*povara,  iro\€(xiovs  <xw> 

of  which  our  author's  words  are,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  translation. 

Exstinctus  pudor,  &c,  .  .  .  hospes  ? — One  of  our  author's 

very  numerous  enthymemes,  the  suppressed  proposition  being 

moriendum  est,  thus:  exstinctus  pudor,  et  qua  sola  sidera 

ADIBAM  FAMA  PRIOR;    MOrieildUHl  Cst  ;    CUI   ME   MORI  BUN  DAM  DE- 
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seris,  hospes  ?  The  reticence  of  the  consequence  of  exstinc- 
tus  pudor,  viz.,  moriendam  est,  and  the  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  question  cui  mk  moribukdam  deseris,  is  not  only  in  the 
highest  degree  dramatic,  but  shows  more  clearly  and  strongly 
than  any  statement  to  that  effect  the  intimate  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  Dido  between  death  and  the  loss  of  fair  fame.  How 
tame  in  comparison,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, is  Goldsmith's 

* 4  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 

and  find*,  too  late,  that  men  betray, 
what  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  'r 
what  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away ': 

the  only  ail  her  guilt  to  cover, 

to  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye, 
to  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

and  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die  "  ? 

Sidera  (vs.  #22),  the  sky,  heaven.  See  Bern,  on  5.  628 ; 
2.  152;  5.  517. 

Sola  (vs.  322). — "  Etiamsi  aliam  non  habuissem  dignita- 
tem," Wagner.  No  ;  but  quam  solam  habul :  which  sole  access 
ad  sidera  (*'.  v.,  to  a  place  of  honour  in  heaven)  being  now 
closed  against  her,  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  die  (cui 
me  moribundam  deseris?).  There  were  various  paths,  adit  us, 
accesses  to  the  sky,  /.  v.,  to  heaven.  The  great  access,  the  grand 
approach,  was  by  heroic  deeds.  It  was  by  this  route  Hercules, 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  Caesar,  and  other  heroes  ascended. 
See  Senec.  Ovtac.  U7$  • 

•*  pulchrum  emincre  est  inter  illustrcs  virc*, 
couMilere  patriae,  parccre  afflictis,  fern 
caedc  abatinore,  tenipns  atque  irae  dare, 
orbi  quiotem,  goculo  pacem  suo. 
hacc  siininia  virtus :  jnti/ttr  hoc  caelum  tin. 
sic  illc  patriae  primu>  Augustus  parens 
cvmphxus  ffstra  est ;  colitur  et  templis  dcus." 

Valer.  Max.  1.  7.  2  :  "  sed  iam  alter  [/.  e.9  Julius  Caesar]  operi- 
bus  suis  mUtftm  sibi  ad  caelum  instruxerat."  Our  author  himself , 
Geary.  +.  500 : 
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.     .     .     *'  Caesar  dum  uiagnus  ad  alt  um 
f  ulminat  Euphratcn  bello,  victorquc  volentes 
per  populos  dat  iura,  viamquc  affect  at  Olymjto." 

It  is  to  this  approach  the  reference  is  made  in  "  sic  itur  ad 
astra,"  9.  641 : 

"  matte  nova  virtnti-  pucr,  sic  itur  ad  astra." 

And  it  is  this  approach  which  is  treated  by  Juvenal  with  his 
usual  causticity,  Sat.  11.  63  (of  Aeneas  and  Hercules)  : 

**  alter  aquis,  alter  flam  mis  ad  sidcra  missus.1  * 

A  second  approach  was  by  the  Pierian  road,  tlirough  the  favour 
of  the  Muses,  /.  e.,  by  poetry,  as  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  9.  62 : 

"  lueida  l'ieria  tendis  in  antra  via." 

Neither  route  being  open  to  Dido,  who  was  neither  a  martial 
heroine  nor  a  poetess,  she  had  to  seek  some  other  passage,  and 
has  accordingly  made  out  for  herself  the  way  by  preeminent 
feminine  virtue,  i.e.,  preeminent  fidelity  to  her  betrothed.  Com- 
pare Propert. : 


**  continuant  nobis  omina  prima  fidini. 


jj 


Hence  the  sola  of  our  text,  the  only  way  open  to  me.  This  way, 
viz.,  that  of  preeminent  moral  virtue  (a  variety  of  which,  viz., 
filial  affection,  was  the  way  by  which  Erigone  ascended,  Manil. 
2.  31 : 

.     .     .     "  pietatc  ad  sidcra  due  tain 
Eri  gotten"), 

may  in  contradistinction  to  the  heroic  and  poetic  ways  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  Socratic,  and  so  Cicero,  Tu*e.  Qnaest.  1.  JO: 
"  Ita  enim  censebat,  itaque  disseruit  [Socrates]  :  duas  esse  vias, 
duplicesque  cursus  animorum  e  corpore  excedentium.  Nam  qui 
se  humanis  vitiis  contaminavissent,  et  se  totos  libidinibus  dedi- 
dissent,  quibus  caecati  vel  domesticis  vitiis  atque  flagitiis  se 
inquinavissent  vel  republica  violanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  con- 
cepissent,  iis  devium  quoddam  iter  esse,  seclusum  a  concilio 
deorum  :  qui  autem  se  integros  castosque  servavissent,  quibus- 
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que  fuisset  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  seseque  ab  his 
semper  sevocassent,  esseutque  in  corporibus  humanis  vitani 
imitati  deorum  :  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  essent  profecti,  reditum 
facilem  patere."  Id.  Soma.  Sap. :  "  Sed  sic,  Scipio,  ut  avus  hie 
tuus,  ut  ego,  qui  te  genui,  iustitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  quae  cum 
sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquis,  turn  in  patria  maxima  est ; 
ea  vita  via  est  in  caelum,  et  in  bunc  coetum  eorum,  qui  iam 
vixerunt,  et  corpore  laxati  ilium  incolunt  locum  quern  vides 
[viz.,  orbem  lacteum]."  A  Uttle  later,  Dido  would  have  had 
another  way,  viz.,  the  royal  way,  the  way  of  kings  and  queens, 
that  way  for  which  no  other  qualification  was  required  than  that 
of  having  worn  a  crown  (Trebell.  Poll.  Diem  Claudius,  12)  : 
"  Quo  ad  deos  atque  ad  sidera  demigrante."  A  little  later  still, 
I  need  hardly  inform  my  reader,  all  these,  if  I  may  so  say, 
privileged  and  special  entrees  to  heaven  were  closed,  and  a  great 
public  road  opened,  through  which  so  vast  a  multitude  of  un- 
clean, unwashen,  proletariat  reeking  from  kitchens,  mews,  stews, 
mines,  factories,  night-houses,  workhouses,  jails,  penal  settle- 
ments, guillotines  and  gallowses,  crowd  and  squeeze,  and  elbow 
in  pell-mell,  that  crowned  heads,  heroes,  and  heroines,  no  less 
than  those  eminent  for  their  moral  virtues,  begin  to  draw  back, 
shy  and  alarmed,  and  prefer  the  society  of  the  free  votes  who 
in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  some  odd  democratic  broad- 
shouldered  puritan  minnesinger,  have  pitehed  their  tents  outside, 
and  dressed  in  white,  keep  day  and  night  eating  and  harping 
for  their  own  pastime,  and  neither  by  fair  means  nor  by  foul 
can  be  got  in  or  persuaded  to  embark  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
"profanum  vulgus,"  or  even  so  much  as  to  respire  the  air  con- 
taminated by  their  impure  lungs. 

Fama  prior  (vs.  323). — "  Quae  melior  fuit  sine  dubio,  nam 
posterior  turpis,"  Servius.  "  Quam  habui  ante  tuum  adventum," 
Heyne,  Forbiger,  Thiel. 

.     .     .     "  ja  selbst,  >v;i>  ullcin  mich  zum  hiimncl  emporhub 
voriger  ruf."  (Yosa). 

This  is  all  erroneous.  Dido  does  not  compare  her  former  fame 
with  her  present  fame,  *'.  e.,  say  that  she  has  lost  her  former  fame, 
meaning  her  good  fame,  and  has  now  a  different  or  present 
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fame,  meaning  a  bad  fame ;  but  she  says  she  has  lost  her  fame, 
i.  e.,  her  good  fame,  her  renown,  her  reputation,  her  glory,  such 
being  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  fama  prior  taken  together, 
as  Stat.  Silr.  1.18: 

"  nunc  age  fama  prior  notum  per  saecula  nomen 
Dardanii  miretur  equi,  cui  vertice  sacro 
Dindymon,  et  caeeris  decrevit  frondibus  Ida;19 

Id.  Tkeb.  4.  32  : 

"  nunc  xmhiyfama  prior,  mundique  arcana  vetustas, 
cui  meminisee  ducum,  vitasque  extendere,  curae, 
pande  viros," 

in  both  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  "prior''  is  added  to 
"  fama  "  as  a  standing  or  perpetual  epithet,  equivalent  to  the 
"  vetus  fama  "  of  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  625,  and  as  such  distinguishes 
the  "fama"  spoken  of  (viz.,  fame,  or  renown,  in  the  historical 
sense  of  the  word)  from  mere  hearsay,  report,  or  rumour.  The 
simple  fama  is,  however,  often  used  in  the  same  sense,  as,  ex.  yr.^ 
by  Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  5,  where  the  same  Dido  writing  to  the  same 
Aeneas  says : 

"  sed  merita  et  f amain  corpusque  aiiimumquo  pudicum 
cum  male  perdiderim,  perdere  verba  leve  est," 

where  "  fama  "  has  the  very  sense  expressed  by  the  fama  prior 
of  our  text,  except  that  owing  to  its  position  in  the  line  it  is  less 
emphatic  (see  Rem.  on  2.  237),  and,  wanting  the  epithet  prior, 
it  is  less  sharply  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  fama,  or  re- 
port, rumour,  hearsay. 

Cui  me  moribundam,  &c,  .  .  .  restat  (vv.  323,  324). — Com- 
pare Ovid,  Heroid.  9.  33  (Dejanira  to  Hercules)  : 

"  vir  mihi  semper  abest,  et  conittge  nctior  hospcs, 

monstraquc  terribiles  pcrsequiturque  feras." 

Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  1.1 : 

"  soror  Tonantis  (hoc  enim  solum  mihi 
nomen  rclictum  est)  semper  alicnum  Iovem 
ac  templa  summi  vidua  deserui  aetheris." 

Quid  moror?  (vs.  325). — "Quid  in  hoc  terra  moror?  an,  quid 
in  vita,  moror  ?  "  Servius.     Of  these  two  interpretations  Peerl- 

flEKRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  11.  47 
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kamp  prefers  the  former ;  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner,  and  Con- 
iugton,  the  latter,  which,  as  I  think,  is  certainly  the  correct  one, 
the  gist  of  Dido's  speech  (as  manifested  by  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ings which  it  expresses,  by  her  tears,  by  her  moritura  ckudej.i 
funerk  dido,  by  her  miserere  domus  labentis,  by  her  cui  me 
moribundam  deseris,  and  by  her  wish  for  children  by  Aeneas) 
being  not  that  she  would  leave  Africa,  but  that  she  would  put 
an  end  to  her  troubles  by  suicide.  To  which  argument  may  be 
added,  that  quid  moror  is  the  precise  question  put  by  a  person 
who  prepares  for  death,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  as 
2.  102 :  "  quidve  moror?"     Claud.  6  Cons.  Honor.  315  : 

.     ,    .     ''infensi  conrites,  odere  propinqui : 
quid  moror  invisam  lucem  ?" 

Ovid,  Amor.  J.  0.  77 : 

4*  quid  moror  /  en  digitis  designor  adultera  vulgi : 


haetenus,  ct  vestem  tumidis  praetendit  ocellis, 
atquc  ita  »e  in  rapidafi  pcrdita  misit  aquas." 


327-344. 

SALTEM — vicrris 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  32U). 
t\mkn  I  P/if.,  Med.  ;  "Est  ct  alia  lectio  in  codice  Longobardico, *  atque 
ctiam  in  Mcdicco,*  nequc  nun  in  Porcio,*  qui  tk  tamex  ore  kkfer- 
kkt  .  .  .  cui  lectioni  nonnulli  alii  vc teres  codices  adstipulantur,"  Pierius. 

tamkx,  or  its  abbrcv.  tn  IIlJ.  Ill  Arusianus  (Exempt.  Elocut. f); 
Ven.  1472;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704,  and  ap.  Bum.);  Heyne; 
Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Dorph. ;  Forb.  ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


*  The  statement  of  Ribbeck,  that  Pierius  cites  these  MSS.  as  reading  tajctvm, 
is  an  error. 

t  Different  codices  of  one  and  the  same  work,  Exempli-  Elovntioumn,  attributed 
by  somo  (ex.gr.,  Augclo  Mai)  to  Fronto,  by  others  (cx.gr,  Lindciuann)  to  Arusianus. 
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tantum,  or  its  abbreviation  tam  or  tm  II  J£.  Ill  Fronto  (Exempt. 
Elocuf);  princeps ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,1475,  1486;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475, 
1492  ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  Bask. ;  Paris,  1600 ;  Rob.  Steph. ;  H.  Steph. ; 
Bersmann  ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Pott. 


Si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset  ante  fuoam  suboles, 
theme ;  si  quis  miiii  parvuijts  aula  luderet  aeneas,  varia- 
tion (w.  327-9). 

Tantum  (vb.  329). — Nicholas  Heinsius,  followed  by  Heyne, 
"Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  most  modern  editors,  has  adopted  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean,  tamen.  The  sense  so  obtained  can 
be  no  other  than  this  :  "  I  wish  I  had  had  by  thee  some  little 
Aeneas,  whose  resemblance  to  thee  might  sometimes  remind  me 
of  thee — tamen,  after  all ;  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened" 
As  much  as  to  say :  "  Even  shouldst  thou  go  away  as  thou  hast 
threatened,  the  recollection  of  thee  will  always  be  dear  to  me." 
To  this  sense  I  object,  first,  that  it  expresses  more  tenderness 
and  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the  highly  reproachful, 
upbraiding  character  of  the  rest  of  the  speech,  and  especially 
with  the  epithet  perfide  (vs.  305),  and  the  capta  of  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  line ;  secondly,  that  it  is  tautologous,  the 
resemblance  to  Aeneas  being  sufficiently  and  unmistakably  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  parvulus  aexeas  in  the  very  same  line ; 
thirdly,  that  te  derives  an  inappropriate  emphasis  from  being 
thus  placed  as  first  syllable  of  the  dactyl  te  tamen.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  prefer  the  reading  tantum,  and  the  sense,  some 
little  Aenea^  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret,  who  might  bring  thee 
back  only  by  1m  features;  Dido's  wish  not  being  that  she  might 
have  a  little  Aeneas  who  would  bring  back  his  father  by  hi* 
features,  but  (the  words  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret  being 
entirely  limitative)  a  little  Aeneas  who  would  not  bring  back  his 
father  by  his  mind.  This  sense  (according  to  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  emphasis  falls  upon  ore)  is  not  only  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Dido's  speech,  but  seems  to  be 


*  See  note  f  ant*,  page  701. 
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required  by  the  strongly  reproachful  expressions  perfide  and 
capta,  the  former  of  which  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
latter  at  the  end,  of  the  speech,  shows  that  Dido's  feeling  re- 
mains the  same  all  through,  and  that  there  is  none  of  that 
softening  or  relenting  in  it  which  would  be  expressed  by 
tamen.     Compare,  exactly  parallel,  12.  348  : 

44  nomine  avum  referem,  amnio  nianibusque  parenteni  " 

[bringing  back  Ids  grandsire  only  by  his  name]. .  Ovid,  Heroid. 
6.  123  (Hypsipyle  to  Jason,  speaking  of  his  twins) : 

4  (  si  quaeris  ciii  siiit  similes,  cognosceris  illis ; 

fallere  non  norunt ;  cetera  patris  habent." 

It  appears  from  Servius's  gloss  :  "  Aut  illud  dicit,  '  optarem 
filium  similem  vultui,  non  moribus  tiiis/  "  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  reading  tantum. 

Immota  tenebat  lumixa  (vv.  331-2). — Chateaubriand 
should  have  better  understood  these  words  than  to  found  on 
them  a  charge  against  Aeneas  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a 
comparison  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  Bouillon  reject- 
ing the  seductions  of  Armida  (Ge'nie  da  Christianwne) :  "  II 
tient  les  yeux  baisses  (immota  tenebat  lumina),  il  cache  son 
trouble,  &c.  Ce  n'est  pas  de  cet  air  que  le  capitaine  Chretien 
repousse  les  adresses  d'Armide."  Immota  lumina  does  not 
mean  "  les  yeux  baisses,"  but  (as  interpreted  by  Dido  herself, 
vs.  369)  steadfastly  fixed ;  they  are  neither  cast  down  in  shame 
(deiecta,  demissa),  nor  turned  away  (aversa),  but  simply 
(as  they  shoidd  be,  Aeneas's  purpose  remaining  unchanged) 
immota,  unmoved.  The  same  word  is  applied  in  the  same  sense 
to  Aeneas's  mind,  vs.  449.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  fault  is  not  in  Virgil,  but  in  the  commentator ;  not 
in  the  sun,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Ore  referret  (vs.  329). — Not  resemble  thee  in  hi*  face,  but 
briny  thee  back  (viz.,  to  my  mind),  place  thee  again  before,  re-present 
thee  by  his  face,  i.  e.,  by  resembling  thee.  Compare  Ovid,  Ep. 
IS. 151  (Laodamia  to  Protesilaus) : 

44  dum  tamen  anna  gercs  di  verso  miles  in  or  be, 
quae  rcferat  vuilns  est  mihi  ceru  tuoc." 
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Tacit.  Germ.  U3  :  "  E  quibus  Marsigni  et  Burii  sermone  cultu- 
que  Suevos  referunt"  [bring  back,  place  again  before  us,  viz., 
by  their  speeoh  and  dress,  i.  <\,  by  their  similitude  in  respect  of 
speech  and  dress].  See  Rem.  on  "  nomine  avum  referens," 
12.  348. 

Nec  coniugis  unquam  praetendi  taedas  (vv.  338,  339). — 
" '  Nunquam  ego  tibi  matrimonio  coniunctu8,,  vel  die  :  i  regina* 
quando  nobis  taedae  praelatae  ?  quando  praetentae  ?' "  LaCerda, 
following  Servius,  if  such  indeed  be  the  meaning  of  Servius's 
prolix  and  rather  obscure  gloss.  "  Praetendi  acoipiunt  prar- 
titli.  Sane  nota  res  est  to  §a$ov\uv  in  nuptiis.  Sed  non  ipse 
sponsus  faces  fert.  Malim  eo  sensu  positum  quo  vers.  172 
praetexere :  ut  se  nunquam  taedas,  iustas  nuptias  praetendme, 
prae  se  tulme ;  suae  cum  Didone  consuetudini  nomen  iusti  matri- 
monii nunquam  tribuisse,  dicat,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (Pracst.),  and 
Vos8,  except  that  Yoss  understands  coniugis  to  be  spoken  of 
Dido  ("Heyne  vergisst  dass  coniux  auch  gattin  heisse"). 
"  *  Ich  habe  nie  die  eheliche  fackel  dir  vorgetragen,'  d.  h.  '  dir 
vortragen  lassen,'  "  Ladew.  I  agree  with  La  Cerda,  as  against 
Heyne,  that  the  literal  lighting  home  with  the  marriage  torch 
is  meant,  but  at  thd  same  time  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
"  coniux"  spoken  of  is  not  Dido,  but  Aeneas  himself,  and  that 
special  reference  is  made  in  the  word  coniugis  to  the  words 
hospes  and  coniuge  of  vv.  323-4.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said  : 
"You  are  perfectly  right  in  addressing  me  not  as  coniux,  but 
simply  as  hospes,  for  I  never  acquired  a  title  to  the  appella- 
tion of  coniux,  never  having  been  lighted  home  to  our  oommon 
dwelling  in  your  company  with  the  torch."  Therefore,  aut  h aec 
in  foedera  veni  :  "  nor  ever  came  into  such  a  compact,"  not  as 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  said  had  he  meant  Dido  by  the 
word  coniugis  ("nor  ever  brought  thee  into  such  a  compact"). 
If  coniugis  had  been  Dido,  Aeneas's  meaning  would  have  been : 
"  I  never  made  you  my  wife."  Coniugis  being  Aeneas  him- 
self, Aeneas's  meaning  is :  "  I  never  claimed  you  as  my  wife  ;  I 
had  no  claim  to  you;  you  never  made  me  your  husband." 

Meis  ducere  vitam  auspiciis  (vs.  340),  theme ;  sponte  mea 
componere  curas,  variation. 
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ITiiiiem  troianam,  &c, .  .  .  victis  (w.  342-4). — The  whole 
state  of  Troy  is  here  divided  into  three  component  parts,  city, 
king's  palaoe,  and  arx,  and  each  part  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  proposition,  the  three  propositions  standing  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  two  variations,  viz.,  colerem, 
theme ;  manerent,  first  variation  ;  recidiva  ma*tu  posuissem, 
second  variation.  A  similar  division  of  Carthage  into  city  and 
arx  follows  immediately  (verse  347)  without,  however,  similar 
variety  of  proposition. 


348-367. 

DETINET — CAUCASUS 


VAJt.  LECT.  (vs.  348). 

detinkt  III  Servius  (ed.  Lion ;  the  passage  not  contained  in  the  cod. 
Dresd.) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

dkmeret  III  "  Sane  quidam  in  novis  et  emendatis  libris  pro  detinkt 
demekkt  inventum  asserunt,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion) ;  Oronov.  Obs.  4. 


Quae  tandem  ausonia  considere  terra  invidia  est  ?  (w.  349, 
300).— -Compare  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Delnm,  16: 

aAAa  01  ov  v€fjL€(TijTOV  tvi  irp<aT7i<ri  KcytoDai. 

Horn.  II.  1!+.  80 :  ov  yap  tiq  vcjucffic  Qvyttiv  icaicov. 
Fas  (vs.  350),  privilege,  licet.     See  Rem.  on  2.  779. 

QlTOTlES  HUMENTIBUS    UMBRIS  NOX  OPERIT  TERRAS  (VS.  351), 

theme;  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt,  variation. 

Turbida  (vs.  353),  exactly  the  English  troubled. 

Purr  ascantus,  capitisque  iniuria  cari  (vs.  354). — Not 
two  distinct  subjects,  but  one  subject  viewed  in  two  distinct 
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lights;  in  other  words,  puer  ascanius  is  a  theme,  of  which 
capitis  iniuria  cari  is  the  variation,  exactly  as,  1.  31,  if  iudi- 
cium  Paridis  "  is  a  theme  of  which  "  spretae  iniuria  formae  "  is 
the  variation. 

QUEM     REGNO     HESPERIAE     FRAUDO     ET     FATALIBUS     ARVIS 

(vs.  355). — TJhe  structure  is  not  regno  et  fatalibus  Afcvis 

HESPERIAE,    but    REGNO    HESSPERIAE   ET    FATALIBUS   ARVIS,    the 

former  being  substantially  the  theme,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
variation.  I  say  substantially,  because  the  formal  theme  and 
variation  has  always  a  separate  verb  for  each  separate  clause. 

Nunc  etiam    ixterpres,    &c,  .  .  .  hausi    (vv.   356-9). — 
— Compare  Soph.  Phil.  989  (Ulysses  to  Philoctetes)  : 

Zeus  f(T0*,  iv  fiZrjs,  Ztt/s,  o  rrjcrZf  yi\s  Kparwv, 
Zeus,  «  ScSoktcu  rav$\  vxyptrot  6"  tyot. 

Eurip.  Hipp.  1451  (ed.  Musgr.)  : 

.     .     .     avBpwtroiffi  8c, 
$  t «  v  HlUqvtuv,  euros  ttafxapravav.  / 

Id.  Cycl.  28A  (Ulysses  throwing  on  the  deity  the  whole  blame 
of  the  war  of  Troy)  : 

*      6  €  0  v  to  irpayfia'  firjity  curia  fiporwy. 

Id.  Heraclid.  989  (Eurystheus  excusing  to  Alcmena  his  persecu- 
tion of  Hercules  and  Hercules'  descendants)  : 

OAA'  €iT*  €X/W?foK,  €IT€  /Ob    0  €  0  J    yap  1\V, 

H  pa  fit  Kafxvfiv  n\vtf  ctfojicc  ri\v  vo<rov. 

Schiller,  Die  Piccolomini,  act  1,  sc.  3  : 

"  ea  ist  <les  himmcls  siohtbarliche  fiigung." 

That  it  is  the  commandment  of  the  deity  is,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  moralist,  what  the  cannon  is  in  the  hands  of  prinoes,  the 
ultima  ratio,  the  last  and  never-failing  justification  of  what- 
ever act  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  justice, 
with  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart :  "  vatem  et  insontes 
deos  praetendunt."     However  the  ingenuous  heart  may  refuse 
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to  be  a  party  to  this  shifting  of  the  onus  of  an  iniquity  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  perpetrator  to  those  of  the  perpetrator's  God, 
still  Aeneas's  excuse  is  venial,  for  he  sees  and  hears  the  present 
and  commanding  deity,  while  others  without  so  much  as  an  in- 
quiry— 

*  ...     "dino  hunc  ardorem  montibus  addirat, 

Euryale,  an  sua  cuique  deus  fit  dira  libido? " — 

assume  at  once  their  own  strong  inclinations,  their  own  mere 
volitions,  to  be  commandments  from  heaven. 

Italiam  non  sponte  sequor  (vs.  361). — Non  sponte,  not 
equivalent  to  invitus,  but  equivalent  to  non  motu  proprio : 
"I  am  not  running  after  Italy  to  please  myself. "  Compare 
11.  828 :  "ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens,"  where  see  Eem. 

Talia  dicextem,  &c,  .  .  .  profatur  (vv.  362-4). — This 
passage  is  usually  interpreted,  looks  at  him,  rolling  her  eyes 
hither  and  thither,  and  wanders  him  all  over  with  silent  w/e&9  as 
Alfieri : 

4 '  ma  gia  a  tai  detti,  in  torvi  Bguardi  incerti, 
feroeemente  taeite  lo  guarda 
da  rapo  a  pid,  d'ira  infiammata  Dido." 

A  little  examination,  however,  affords  a  sense  more  exact  and 
more  worthy  of  Virgil.  0 cuius  signifies  the  organ,  the  ball  or 
orb  of  the  eye,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  function  ;  lumen 
(as  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning  shows),  the  lighty  i.  e., 
the  luminous  or  illuminating  part  of  the  eye,  the  sight  or  function 
(f  vision,  corresponding  to  the  German  augrnlicht  ("  0  offnet 
ouch,  ihr  lieben  auganlichter,"  Schiller,  Brant  von  Messina),  the 
Italian  luce  ("  com  egli  alzo  le  luci  al  vago  viso,"  Tassoni,  La 
Srcchia  Rapita,  10.  59),  and,  more  exactly  still,  to  its  own 
Italian  derivative,  lump  ("  vive  faville  uscian  de*  duo  bei  lumi," 
Petr.  Sonn.  220).  Such  being  the  respective  meanings  of  the 
two  words,  Dido  is  described  with  great  accuracy,  first  as  roll- 
ing'her  eycbalh  hither  and  thither  while  she  looks  at  Aeneas, 
and  secondly,  as  wandering  him  all  over  with  her  vision.  The 
second  clause  of  the  sentence  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  first, 
and  the  whole  meaning  is:  tuetvr  et  pererrat  totim  lumi- 
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NIBU8  tacitis  [lumine  tacito]  oculorum,  quos  volvebat  huc  et 
illuc.  It  were  easy  to  show  by  numerous  examples  that  the 
best  Latin  writers  frequently  (not  always)  make  this  distinction 
between  ooulus  and  lumen,  ex.  gr.  Lucret.  3.  414  : 

"  at  si  tantula  pars  oculi  media  ilia  peresa  est, 
incolumifl  quamvis  alioque  splendidus  orbis, 
occidit  extemplo  lumen  tenebraeque  sequuntur" 

[the  sight  is  losf\.  See,  in  the  same  author,  4.  823,  1137;  and 
especially  that  fine  passage,  6.  1177.  Also  Cora.  Nepos,  TimoL 
If.  1 :  "  sine  ullo  morbo  lumina  ocuiorum  amisit "  [the  light  or 
sight  of  the  eyes].     Ovid,  Met.  13.  561  : 

.     .     .     "digitos  in  pcrfida  htmina  condit, 
expilatque  genis  ocuios." 

Id.  Met.  llf.  200:  "inanem  luminis  orbera."  Fast.  2.  8£5  :  "oou- 
los  sine  lumine  movit."  Catull.  Epigr.  £9  :  "  gemina  teguntur 
lumina  nocte"  (where  it  is  "lumina,"  not  oculi,  because  it  is 
the  sight,  not  the  eyebalh,  that  is  covered  with  night).  And 
Aen.  2.  210 :  "  oculos  suffecti,"  because  it  is  the  balk,  not  the 
sight,  that  are  suffused  with  blood.  See  also  Shakespeare's 
"there  is  no  speculation  [i.  e.,  no  lumen,  or  observing  vision] 
in  those  eyes ; "  and  Aen.  8.  152,  where  see  Bern. 

Luminibus tacitis  (vs.  364). — "  Ipsa  tacita,"  Servius.  "  Ser- 
vii  explioatio  sequentibus  (accensa  profatur)  refutatur  satis. 
Ego  explicarem  :  non  blandis  ant  amatoriis,  sed  JUimmeis  et 
fatentibus  ignetn"  Burmann.  "  Stiere  augen :  quibus  nullus 
inest  sensus,"  Gossrau.  "Oculi  taciti  ad  dicendum  non  per- 
tinent, sed  sunt  qui  iram  abdunt,"  Wagner.  I  hold  the  inter- 
pretation of  Servius  (adopted  also  by  Ileyne)  to  be  the  true 
one,  (1),  on  account  of  the  more  poetic  meaning;  (4),  on 
account  of  Seneca's  (Thgest.  500)  "tacito  locum  rostro  perer- 
rat,"  where  "  tacito,"  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  hound  tracing 
his  game  by  the  scent,  can  only  mean  ipsa  canis  muta. 
To  which  add  Stat.  Theb.  1.  532 :  "  tacita  immurmurat  aure ;  " 
and  Virgil,  Aen.  8.  108 :  "  tacitis  incumbere  remis,"  to  row 
without  accompanying  the  oar  with  the  voice;  and  1.  506: 
"taciturn  pectus,"  spoken  of  Latona  who  feels  but  does  not 
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speak,  and  to  which  Servius's  "ipsa  tacita"  is  as  perfectly 
applicable  as  it  is  to  our  text.  (8),  on  account  of  the  addition 
to  tuetur  of  iamdudum  and  DiCBNTEM,  words  which  express  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  Dido  eyes  Aeneas  over,  not  (as  Bur- 
mann  thought)  during  her  own  reply,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  Aeneas's  speech  :  she  regards  him  tcith  a  silent  scowl  until 
he  has  finished,  and  then  aocensa  profatur.  And  (4),  on 
account  of  the  almost  express  commentary  on  the  passage, 
afforded  by  Statius's  (Theb.  1.  673)  : 

"  deiccit  maestos  extemplo  Ismenius  heros 
in  terram  vultus,  taeiteque  ad  Tydea  laesum 
obliquare  oeulos9  turn  longa  silentia  moyit." 

A  similar  form  of  expression  is  usual  in  other  languages.  Thus 
Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  act  1,  so.  8 : 

"  doch  viel  bedeutend  fragt  ihr  stummer  blick." 

Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  b.  9,  c.  4 :  "  On  eftt  dit 
qu'il  entendait  sa  chanson  dans  ses  yen?" 

Nec  tibi  diva  parens,  etc.  (vs.  365). — Charles  James  Pox 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Trotter  (Russell's  Memoir  of  Fox, 
vol.  4,  p.  466) :  "  If  there  is  an  Apollonius  Bhodius  where  you 
are,  pray  look  at  Medea's  speech,  lib.  4,  vs.  365,  and  you  will 
perceive,  that  even  in  Dido's  finest  speech,  nec  tibi  diva 
Parens,  etc.,  he  has  imitated  a  good  deal,  and  especially  those 
expressive  and  sudden  turns,  neque  te  teneo,  eto. ;  but  then 
lie  has  made  wonderful  improvements,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  all  poetry." 

Perfide,  Caucasus  (w.  366, 367) . — Both  words  in  the  highest 
degree  emphatic;  see  Bern,  on  "  crudelis,"  vs.  311,  and  Bern,  on 
5.  247. 
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368-372. 

NAM  QUID  DISSIMULO  AUT  QUAE  ME  AD  MAIORA  RESERVO 
XUM  FLETU  INOBMUIT  XOSTRO  NUM  LUMINA  FLEXIT 
XUM  LACRYMAS  VICTUS  DEDIT  AUT  MISERATUS  AMANTEM  F.ST 
QUAE  QUIBUS  ANTEFERAM  IAM  IAM  NEC  MAXIMA  IUXO 
NEC  SATURNIUS  HAEC  OCULIS  PATER  ASPICIT  AEQUIS 


NAM    QUID   DISSIMULO,    AUT   QUAE   ME   AD   MAIORA    RESERVO? — 

"  *  Quid  dissimulo  quod  sentio  '  (quid  autem  sentiat  prolocuta 
est,  w.  365-7) i  aut  quaerestat  maior  iniuria  quam,  si  haeo  dis- 
simulem,  oavere  possun,'"  Wagner  (1861),  as"  if  Dido  had  said  : 
"  What  worse  can  he  do  to  me  if  I  don't  dissemble,  but  speak 
out  my  mind  ?  "  and  most  assuredly  not  the  meaning,  nor  even 
like  the  meaning.  The  meaning  is :  "  What  other  occasion  is 
yet  to  come  on  which  I  am  to  speak  out  if  I  do  not  speak  out 
now  ?  for  what  greater  occasion  am  I  to  reserve  myself,  i.  <?.,  to 
reserve  my  speaking  out,  to  reserve  the  full  expression  of  my 
feelings  f"  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  Ennodius's  para- 
phrase, "  Verba  Didonis  "  (De  la  Bigne,  6.  289) :  "  Nam  quid 
mihi  dissimulatione  pollicitor  P  aut  quid  sperando  meliora  sus- 
tentor?"  but  if  it  means,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  "in  the 
expectation  of  what  still  worse  treatment  shall  I  put  up  with, 
bear  patiently,  this  better  (less  bad)  treatment,"  I  have  that 
ancient  expositor  and  poet  on  my  side.  The  paraphrase  is, 
however,  much  more  obscure  than  the  original;  could  by  no 
possibility  be  understood  except  for  the  light  thrown  on  it  by 
the  original.  Ennodius  serves  little  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  Virgil,  Virgil  much  to  the  better  understanding  of 
Ennodius. 

Quid  dissimulo  ? — Compare  Eurip.  Med.  28!f :  ovfov  St« 
irapa/ji7re\eiv  Aoyots?* 

Aut  quae  me  ad  maiora  reservo? — Compare  Tryphiod. 


i 
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397  (Cassandra  speaking) : 

rts  yap  fioi  xpeiu  f&iorov  irAcov,  c*  /u<  $i/A.a<r<r«t 
oiKTpoTcpv  6  ay  arte  ; 

and  -4w.  5.  6££  : 

.    .     .     "Ogens 
infelix,  cui  to  exitio  Fortuna  retervat  f" 

Num  lumina  flexit?  (vs.  369). — Did  he  turn  his  eyes? 
Compare  Tacit.  Hint.  2.  70 :  "At  non  Vitellius/for/Y  oaths,  neo 
tot  millia  insepultorum  civium  exhorruit." 

Quae  quibus  anteferam? — "Quae  eloquar  nesoio,  quae 
relinquam,"  Ennodius,  "  Verba  Didonis,"  De  la  Bigne,  6.  289. 
1  think  not,  if  it  were  only  because  the  question  :  "  which  sub- 
ject of  complaint  shall  I  put  forward,  which  suppress,"  hardly 
proper  to  be  put  even  by  a  hired  declaimer  vied  wee  to  himself 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  closet,  had  been  the  last  question  in 
the  world  to  be  put  rivd  voce  to  herself  by  infuriate  Dido  face  to 
face  with  her  betrayer.  Little  different  from  that  of  Ennodius, 
and  liable  to  the  same  objection,  is  the  explanation  of  Servius  : 
"  Quid  prius,  quid  posterius  dicaiji  ?  "  an  explanation,  however, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Conington.  Next  in  order  comes 
La  Cerda's  "Ita  magnum  est  von  gemtime  ilium,  non  flexisse 
oculos,  non  lacrymas  dedisse,  non  miseratum,  ut  quae  quibus 
praeferam  ignorem,"  La  Cerda,  Ruaeus,  Voss — a  mere  blinking 
of  the  question,  an  explanation  of  quae  quibus  by  quae  quibus. 
We  have  then  Heyne's  "sciz.  tanquam  leniora  durioribus," 
"  to  what  things  harder  to  bear  am  I  to  prefer  these  things  as 
easier  to  bear?"  /.  e.9  "there  are  no  things  harder  to  bear  than 
these,  these  things  are  the  very  worst  possible/'  an  intelligible 
sense,  and  according  to  which  quae  is  relative  and  quibus  in- 
terrogative ;  the  very  feense,  too,  which  Forbiger  has  found  in 
these  same  words  of  Heyne,  but  point-blank  opposite  to 
Iloyne's  own  paraphrase  of  them :  "  His  quid  praef eram  P  Quid 
magis  pati  velim  ?  "  i.  e.y  "  what  things  should  I  prefer  to  these 
things,  what  things  should  I  rather  bear?"  in  other  words. 
"  these  things  are  the  very  best  in  the  world,"  the  very  sense 
which  Wagner  (1MI),  interpreting  the  quae  of  Dido  interro- 
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gatively  and  the  quibus  of  Dido  relatively,  has  found  in  the 
words  of  Dido  herself:  "  Quibus  rebus  tanquam  durioribus 
quas  tanquam  leniores  praeferam  ? "  a  sense  so  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  context  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  Wagner's 
"quas"  is  a  misprint  or  a  confusion  of  Wagner  himself  for 
has,  and  that  Wagners  "  quibus  "  is  to  be  understood  interro- 
gatively; while  on  the  contrary,  Heyne's  "  His  quid  praeferam  ¥ 
Quid  magis  pati  velim  ?  "  is  either  a  misprint  or  confusion  in 
Heyne' s  own  mind  for  "  Quibus  haec  praeferam  ?  Quibus  haec 
magis  pati  velim  ?  "  Next  we  have  Peerlkamp's  "  Cui  rei  quam 
rem  anteferam  ?  Qua  re  quid  est  indignius  toleratu  ?  Huic 
orudelitati  (quibus)  quam  (quae)  crudelitatem  anteponam  P  " 
understanding  with  Heyne  quae  to  be  interrogative,  and 
quibus  to  be  relative ;  understanding  also  with  Heyne  quibus 
to  refer  to  the  treatment  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  lines, 
and  assigning  the  same  gist  to  the  passage,  "  Qua  re  quid  est 
indignius  toleratu?"  without,  however,  deducing,  with  Heyne, 
the  contradictory  conclusion  :  "  ferenda  esse  haec  tanquam 
niodica  ne  graviora  experiar ;  "  and  so  Ladewig  :  "  Was  kann 
aerger  noch  sein  ?  " 

I  agree  with  Servius,  and  understand  both  quae  and  quibus 
to  be  interrogative :  "  What  shall  I  put  before  what  ?  what 
shall  I  speak  of  first,  and  what  last  ¥  "  That  such  is  the  mean- 
ing I  cannot  doubt ;  first,  because  it  had  been  tedious  in  Dido 
still  to  dwell  on  the  matter  already  despatched  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding verses — to  chew  the  cud  on  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  and 
digest  it  over  again  in  the  words  quae  quibus  anteferam. 
No  matter  which  we  regard  as  the  relative,  quae  or  quibus, 
the  passage  so  understood  is  prosaic,  and  Dido's  speech  that  of 
a  lawyer,  pausing  at  each  word  to  choose  the  next,  cold, 
phlegmatic,  and  studied.  Secondly,  because  on  the  contrary, 
the  double  question  what  to  what  contained  in  three  words,  and 
referring  not  backwards  to  what  she  has  already  said,  but  for- 
wards to  what  she  is  going  to  say, 

EIBCTUM  LITTORE,  EGEKTEM 
EXCEl'I,  ET  REGNI  DEMBXB  IN  PARTE  LOCAVI  ; 
AMISSAM  CLA88EM,  *OCI(JS  A  MOKTE  RKIUXl, 
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is  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  rapid  and  forcible,  but  is  our 
author's  usual  improvement  on  his  Euripidean  model,  in  this 
case  Medea,  £75  : 

ck  ruv  8e   wpurwy  irpmrov  ap£oficu  \eyeiv. 

Exactly  a*  Medea  answers  her  own  question  in  the  words 

etrwffa  <r*,  a>j  uracriv  lX\t\v»v  00*01 
ravrov  tvvti<Tt&r)<Tav  Apytcoy  trKcupos, 
trtfx<p6ttna  ravpwp  itvpxvoav  tirnrrarriy 
fciryAaurt,  kcu  OTrepowra  Oavaffi/xov  yvyv* 
Ipaxovra  B*  os  irayxpvffov  afx<pc*a>v  tepas, 
(Ttrtipats  «rwfc  ito\vx\okois  avxyos  wv 
KT€tvas\  av*<rxov  <roi  <paos  amrtiptov, 

and  that  she  had  not  only  done  this,  but  had  killed  Pelias  and 
come  with  her  lover  to  Iolchos : 

avrrj  5«,  trartpa  /ecu  Zopovs  vpo&ovs  t/xovs, 
rr\v  TIt)\iu>tiv  eis  IooKkov  ucofiijv 
£w  (To i,  irpodvfios  fiaKKov  ij  <ro<pcortpa. 
T\t\iav  r  awcKTtiv',  cotrwtp  dKyiorov  Qavav 
ireuZoov  ux*  avrou,  iravra  r   c(«Aoy  <po&opt 

so  Dido  answers  her  own  question  in  the  words : 

EIECTVM  LITTORE,  BGENTEM 
EXCEPT,  ET  11EGNI  DEMEX8  IN  PAKTB  LOCAVI ; 
AMIKSAM  CLA6KEM,  KOCIOS  A  MORTE  REDUXI 

(where  in  demens  we  have  Medea's  very  irpoBvpog  paXXov  ti 
ao(f.ioTtna).  An  Dido's  whole  speech  is  thus  exactly  modelled 
on  the  speech  of  her  prototype,  even  to  such  particulars  as 
xrsQUAM  tuta  fides  (the  Virgilian  representative  of  the  optaov 
(ppovSq  maris  of  Euripides),  and 

I  AM  I  AM  NEC  MAXIMA  UNO 

NEC  KATl'KNirs  IIAEC  OCULU*  PATER  A8PICIT  AEQVIS 

(the  Virgilian  variation  of 

•     •     .     ovb"  *x<*)  fia0civ, 
ei  Btovs  yo/xifris  rovs  tot*  ovk  apxtiy  €T<> 
f)  Ktuva  Kciffdcu  Otfffii  aydpwwois  tovw, 
firct  twoicda  y'  (is  cfi  ovk  tvopKos  m) 
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and 

NUM  FLETU  INGEMUIT  NOSTRO  ?   NVM  LUSftNA  FLEXIT  ? 

(the  Virgilian  variation  of 

ovroi  $  pour  os  rob"  tffriv^  ovb"  furoK/jua, 
<pi\ovs  kcucws  tipcuravT  tvavriov  /SAcireti', 
oAA'  ri  fji€yio*rri  rwv  ev  cuf$punrois  voowv 
ircuroor,  avouttt* ), 

so  Dido's  self-interrogation  quae  quibus  an teferam  is,  there 
oan  be  no.  manner  of  doubt,  the  Virgilian,  slightly  varied 
representative  of  Medea's 

ck  tup  8c  vp «t coy  trpoorov  ap^o/xai  ktytiv, 

as  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  his  other  model, 
the  Simaetha  of  his  Sicilian  master  Theocritus,  Idyll.  2.  6k  : 

vvv  8ij  /xovvrj  toitra  iroQ*v  rov  €  poor  a  Zatcpv<ra>  ; 
€K  tivos  aptwpat;  ris/xoi  kokov  ayayt  rovro  ; 

Compare  Claud.  6  Cons.  Honor.  280  : 

•    •    .     "quae prima  miser,  quae  funera  dictis 
posterior  a  querar  ?  *' 


Terent.  Bun.  5.  8.  Ik : 

.    .     .     "  fjuid  commemorcm  printuin  aut  laudem  maxime, 
ilhim  qui  mihi  dodit  consilium,  ut  facerem  ?  an  me,  qui  ausus  siem 
incipere?  an  Fortunain  collaudem,  quae  gubernatrix  fuit?  " 

Also  Seneca,  Troail.  1061 :  "  quid  prius  referens  gemam  ?  "  the 
same  question  as  in  our  text,  although  referring,  not  as  in  our 
text,  to  the  sorrows  of  a  single  person,  but  to  the  sorrows  of  two 
distinct  persons. 
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373-380. 

EIECTUM — SOLL1CITAT 


VAR.  LECT..[punct.'\  (vs.  373). 
EIECTUM  LITTORE  EOEKTEM  I  Pal.     Ill  R.  Steph. 

eiectum  ltttoee  .  I  Med.  (LITORE).    Ill  P.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) 
Haupt;  Wagn.  (Pretest.), 

eiectum  •  littohe  egektem  in  P.  Manut. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  374). 

susCEPi  I  See  quotation  from  Pierius  under  excepi,  and  III  compare 
Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1.  /.;.* :  "  Qui  servi  non  est  admissus  in  usum  wsci- 
jrifur  rcgniff." 

excepi  I  Med. ;  "  in  Virgilianis  omnibus  exemplaribus  excepi.  Nusquam 
alibi  quam  apud  Priscianum,  idque  in  antiquo  cod.  legi  busckpi," 
Pierius.  Ill  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins. ;  Haupt  ; 
Wagn.  (Pracst.) ;  Ribb.  .    . 


Eiectum  littore  egentkm  excepi  (vv.  373-4). — "Egentem  lit- 
toris,"  Servius,  and  according  to  Priscian,  "quidam."  "Eiectum 
littore,"  Priscian,  Fabricius  (quoting  Ter.  Audi:  5.  U  -'  "apud 
Andrura  civet  m;  turn  ille  cyens"),  Heyne,  Brunck,  Wakefield, 
Ladewig,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  1861),  the  latter  adding  "pro 
eo,  quod  vulgo  dicitur  in  littu*"  Every  one  erroneously.  Lit- 
tore belongs  neither  to  egextem  nor  to  eiectum,  but  to  ExcEn. 
Littore  (i.e.,  hospitio  littoris,  hospitali  littore)  excepi 
eiectum,  egentem.  Compare  Ovid,  Ep.  7.  89  (this  same  Dido 
to  this  same  Aeneas) : 

44  iluctibus  eiectum  tuta  statione  reeepi." 

Id.  Faat.  5.  391 :  "excipit  hospitio."  Ibid.  1.  3 :  "  excipe  pacato 
vultu."     Eurip.  Med.  711 :  StKai  St  xwRa* 
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ElECTXJM. — Not    E1ECTUM    LITTORE,     but     EIECTUM     p atria 

(ttoXcwc  6icj3€J3Ai)H!6voc,  Eurip.  JElectr.  Ul%)>  exulem,  exactly 
corresponding  to  "  Europa  atque  Asia  pulsus/'  said  of  the  same 
Aeneas  by  himself,  and  in  connexion,  too,  with  "  egens,"  1. 388 : 

"  ipse  ignotus,  egcns,  Libyae  dcserta  peragro, 
Europa  atque  Asia  pulsus." 

Compare  8.  646 : 

"  nee  non  Tarquinium  eieetum  Porsenna  iubebat 
accipcre" 

where  "eieetum"  is  eieetum  patria,  regno,  and  where 
"Tarquinium"  corresponds  to  the  ilium  understood  of  our 
text,  and  "  aocipere  "  to  the  excepi.     Compare  also  1.  582  : 

"  si  quibus  eiectus  ailvis  aut  urbibus  errat," 

where  the  structure  is  not  "  eiectus  silvis,"  but  "  eiectus  "  (i.  e.9 
eiectus  regnis),  an  exile,  "errat  silvis"  (see  Bern,  on  1. 
582).    Seneo.  Med.  20  (Medea  cursing  Jason) : 

"  vivat ;  per  urbes  erret  ignotas  egens, 
exsul,  pavens,  invisus,  incerti  lam." 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  58  : 

"  at  no8  indecores  longo  torpebimiis  aevo, 
omnibus  eicctae  regtiis.1 


»» 


Cic.  in  Catil.  1.  9 :  "Exsulta  impio  latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non 
eiectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatus  ad  tuos  isse  videaris."  Id.  pro 
Rose.  Atner.  23 :  "  Nudum  elicit  domo,  atque  focis  patriis  diisque 
penatibus  praecipitem  .  .  .  exturbat."  Ibid.  27 :  "  eieetum  domo 
atque  expulsum  ex  suis  bonis."  Ibid.  6  :  "  damnato  et  eiecto  " 
(*.  e.y  e  patria  expulso). 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  is  eiectum  not  naufragum,  not 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea>  but  this  meaning  for  the  word,  even  if 
otherwise  possible  in  our  text,  had  been  altogether  unsuitable, 
inasmuch  as  Dido  founds  on  her  having  received  Aeneas  eiec- 
tum a  claim  to  Aeneas's  gratitude.  But  no  such  claim  could 
have  been  founded  on  her  receiving  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or 

KBNKY,  AEXE1DEA,  VOL.  II.  48 
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traveller.  It  was  the  common  right  of  mankind  in  such  cases 
to  be  allowed  to  land,  and  it  was  only  by  downright  savages 
such  right  was  ever  denied.    Hear  Ilioneus  (1.  543) : 

"  quod  genus  hoc  hominum  ?  quaeve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 
permittit  patria  ?  bospitio  prohibemur  arenac  : 
bolla  oicnt,  primaque  vetant  consisterc  terra, 
si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  tcmnitis  arma, 
at  spcrato  deos  memores  fandi  atquc  nefandi ;  " 

with  which  compare  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  72 :  "  Etenim  quid 
tarn  est  commune  quam  spiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare  fluc- 
tuantibus,  tittm  ekctis  ?  .  .  .  Ita  postremo  eiiciuntur  [e  mari, 
sciz."]  ut  ne  ad  saxa  quidem  mortui  conquiescant."  Dido  there- 
fore could  not  accuse  herself  for  having  granted  to  shipwrecked 
Aeneas  a  refuge  from  the  sea,  that  right  which  was  as  common 
as  the  right  to  live,  or  the  right  when  dead  to  be  buried ;  but 
she  could  and  does  accuse  herself  of  having  afforded  the  exiled 
and  outcast,  eiectum,  a  refuge  in  her  dominions,  a  refuge  to 
which  he  had  no  claim,  and  his  ingratitude  for  which,  and  the 
favours  which  followed,  drives  her  to  distraction.  If  it  be 
objected,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  that  Ovid's  Dido  not  only  applies 
the  term  "eiectum"  to  Aeneas  in  the  sense  of  naufragus, 
but  even  claims  Aeneas's  gratitude  for  the  shelter  afforded 
him  (Epist.  7.  89  : 

*•  tluclibu*  eiectum  tutu  btationc  rcccpi"), 

I  reply:  (I),  that  my  argument  is  not  that  eiectus  may  not 
be  joined  with  f  luctibus,  or  with  such  other  context  as  deter- 
mines it  to  mean  eiectus  e  mari,  but  only  that  it  is  not  so 
joined  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  other  acknowledged  sense  of  eiectus,  viz.,  eiectus  e 
regno,  not  only  suits  much  better  with  the  context,  but 
affords  a  much  better  foundation  for  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
brought  by  Dido  against  Aeneas;  and  (4),  that  the  un- 
doubted use  by  our  author  himself  of  eiectus,  absolutely  and 
without  explanation,  in  the  sense  of  exile  or  outcast,  8.  646  : 

"  nee  non  Tarquinium  eiectum  Torscnna  iubcbnt 
accipere," 
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is  of  much,  more  avail  to  determine  the  meaning  of  "  eiectus,"  used 
absolutely  and  without  explanation  in  our  text,  to  be  outcast, 
than  the  use  of  "  eiectus  "  with  the  explanatory  adjunct  "  fluc- 
tibus"  by  Ovid  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of  eiectus  without 
such  explanatory  adjunct  to  be  naufragus.  In  addition  to 
which  double  argument  it  is  to  be  observed,  besides,  that  the 
return  of  Dido  in  the  words 

AMISSAM  CLASSEM,  SOCIOS  A  MORTE  HEUUXI 

to  services  already  sufficiently  insisted  on  in  eiectum  littore 
excepi,  interpreted  as  the  commentators  interpret  those  words, 
is  as  unnecessary — as  little  strengthens  her  case — as  the  men- 
tion in  the  same  words  of  the  same  services  is  necessary  to  and 
strengthens  her  case,  the  words  eiectum  littore  excepi  being 
understood  to  refer  to  other  services,  to  which  the  services  ren- 
dered at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  were  no  more  than  subsi- 
diary  and  introductoTy. 

Littore,  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  or  as  meaning  arena 
or  water's  edge  only,  but  in  that  more  extended  sense  in  which 
the  Latin  littus  and  the  English  shore  are  so  frequently  used 
to  signify  the  whole  country,  pars  pro  toto,  as  3.  44  : 

"  heu !  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fugc  Vdtu*  avarum." 

That  Dido  uses  the  word  littore  in  this  its  extended,  not  in  its 
strict  and  literal,  sense;  that  it  is  not  of  the  mere  liberty 
accorded  to  Aeneas  of  landing — the  mere  "hospitiuni  arenae  " 
which  Hioneus  complains  of  having  been  denied  to  the  Trojans 
("  hospitio  prohibemur  arenae,"  1.  544) — she  speaks,  but  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  country  afforded  to  him,  appears  no  less 
froml.  301: 

"  hacc  ait,  ct  Maia  genitum  demittit  ab  alto, 
itt  terrac,  utquc  novae  patcant  Carthagiiiis  an  es 
hotp'Uio  Teucris,  no  fati  nescio  Dido 
finibus  arccrct," 

than  from  the  union  of  eiectum  littore  excepi  with  regni 
demens  in  parte  locavi — a  little  incongruous  if  the  reception 
spoken  of  in  eiectum  littore  excepi  be  no  more  than  the 

48* 
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mere  "  hospitium  arenae,"  the  landing  allowed  to  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  but  quite  easy  and  natural  if  it  was  an  outcast  from  his 
own  kingdom  Dido  had  received  with  hospitality  into  hers. 

Egextem,  not  with  Servius  littore  egentem,  but  without 
government,  as  1-.  388  : 

"  ip*e  ignotus,  cgeuxy  Libyac  descrta  peragro." 

Claud,  in  Rnfin.  1.  299  :  "  ditem  spoliat :  tu  reddis  cgenti" 

Excepi. — The  objection  to  the  reading  excepi  that  exci- 
p ere  is  used  by  our  author  elsewhere  in  a  bad  sense,  as  6.  173  : 

"  aemulus  except  urn  Triton,  si  credere  diginim  est, 

inter  saxa  virum  spumosa  immerserat  unda," 

* 

is  invalid,  the  word  being  used,  like  its  English  equivalent  to 
take  in,  indifferently  in  a  good  and  bad  sense.  See  Ovid, 
Fast.  5.  391  : 

"  cxeipit  hospitio  iuvenem  Philyrcius  hcros." 

Demens  (vs.  374). — Compare  Eurip.  Med.  If85  :  npoOv/ioc 

fiaXXov  i}  (TO(j>toT£pa. 

Amissam  classem,  socios  a  morte  reduxi  (vs.  375). — Why 
the  broken  structure  here,  and  in  Pindar's  otherwise  exact 
parallel  {01.  13.  51ft  ©d-  Dissen),  vdi  awrupav  kpy oi  kcu  irpoiro- 
Xo£c>  the  unbroken  and  regular  ?  Plainly  because  here  the 
injured  person,  excited,  maddened  Dido  herself,  speaks ;  there 
the  injured  person,  Medea  (Dido's  prototype),  is  spoken  of  by 
a  third  wholly  unconcerned  person.  Not  improbably  Pindar's 
passage  was  in  the  mind  of  Virgil. 

Heu  !  furiis  ixckxsa  feror  (vs.  376). — See  Eem.  on  2. 
131 ;  and  observe  besides  that  f  ero  is  the  verb  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  of  fire  or  of  a  burning  object,  as  in  verse  593 ; 
also  Ovid,  Met.  3.  !f6!f  (of  Narcissus) :  "  flammas  moveoque 
feroque." 

Nunc  (vs.  376). — "  Nunc  seems  to  mean  i  now,  just  when  it 
is  most  convenient  to  him  and  most  fatal  to  me/  "  Conington. 
No;  nunc  is  here  equivalent  to  modo.  The  three  nuncs 
repeat  Aeneas's  so  many  various  excuses:  note,  it  is  augur 
apollo  who  is  sending  him  away  (verse  345) ;   now  it  is  the 
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lyciae  sortes  which  are  sending  him  away  (verse  346) ;  now 
it  is  the  interpres  divum  io ve  missus  ab  ipsq  (the  exact  repe- 
tition of  Aeneas's  words  with  his  very  nunc,  verse  356)  who  is 
sending  him  away.  Compare  Justin.  4.  1 :  "  Ea  res  facit,  ut 
nunc  flammas,  nunc  vaporem,  nunc  fumum  eructet,"  i.  e.9  now 
flames,  then  vapour,  and  then  again  smoke. 

Is  superis  labor  est  (vs.  379),  theme ;  ea  cura  quietos 
sollicitat,  variation.    See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 


381-387. 

I  SEQUERE  ITALIAM  VENTIS  PETE  REGNA  PER  UNDAS 
SPERO  EQUIDEM  MEDIIS  81  QUID  PIA  NUMINA  POSSUNT 
SUPPLICIA  HAUSURUM  SCOPULIS  ET  NOMINE  DIDO 
SAEPE  VOCATURUM  SEQUAR  ATMS  IGNIBUS  ABSENS 
ET  QUUM  FRIG1DA  MORS  ANIMA  SEDUXERIT  ARTUS 
OMNIBUS  UMBRA  LOCIS  ADERO  DABIS  IMPROBE  POENAS 
AUDIAM  ET  HAEC  MANES  VENIET  MIHI  FAMA  SUB  IMOS 


VAR.  LECT.  [puiict.]  (vs.  381). 

Neither  the  Medicean  as  represented  by  Foggini,  nor  Servius  as  represented 
by  the  Dresden  codex,  throws  much  light  on  the  punctuation  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  the  former  presenting  us  with  italiam  ventis  pete  •  begs  a  p., 
the  latter  heading  his  gloss  with  i  sequere  italiam  testis,  and 
quoting  I  sequere  italiam  ventis  in  his  gloss  on  "  Tyrrhenas  i  sterne 
acies,"  7.  426,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  his  present  gloss  remarking : 
"  permiscenda  sunt  aliqua  quae  vetent  latenter ;  ut  ventis  pete  regna 

PER  TJNDAS." 

italiam  ventis  •  pete  III  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  Heyne  ;  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Brunok ;  Wakefield  ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. 

italiam  •  ventis  pete  IO  "  Sane  multi  italiam  distinguunt,"  Serv. 
Voss. 
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Ennodius,  "  Verba  Didon."  (De  la  Bigne,  6.  289)  has :  "  Vade 
ulterius ;  non  morabor.  Habet  vindictam  mei  via  qua  deseror ; 
habebit  pelagus  in  furore  iudicium ;  raucos  tumentium  prooel- 
larum  aestus  exaudiam :  vocabis  inter  pericula  Didonis  nomen 
quae  et  fuit  portus,  et  praebuit ;  aut  eerte,  quod  timeo  ne  dum 
vindicor  me  vivente  moriaris;  eventum  expetitae  navigationis 
post  usuram  lucis  agnoscam  :  vide  soeleribus  indebitam  meroe- 
dem ;  perire  innoeens  ante  cupio,  quam  merentem  " — a  fair 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  understanding  there  was  of  Virgil 
during  the  middle  ages,  up  to  the  time  of  Julius  Soaliger,  a 
period  embracing  that  most  renowned  of  all  Virgil's  commenta- 
tors, Servius.  Ennodius  was  a  scholar,  such  as  scholars  were  in 
those  days,  a  bishop  and  father  of  the  church,  yet  he  under- 
stands Dido  not  as  comforting  herself  with  the  prospect  of 
Aeneas's  perishing  by  shipwreck  on  his  way  to  Italy,  but  as 
hoping  she  may  be  dead  herself  before  such  deserved  calamity 
befalls  him.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Virgil  has  been  taken  to 
be  a  conjuror  and  necromancer,  and  his  fourth  Eclogue  a  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 

Ventis  (vs.  381)  certainly  belongs  to  pete,  not  to  sequere. 
First,  because  the  expression  pete  regna  per  undas  does  not 
sufficiently  express  "sail  in  search  of  kingdoms,"  expresses 
rather  "  search  for  kingdoms  among  the  waters."  Secondly, 
because  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  italiam  sequor  with- 
out any  rent-is  at  verse  361,  and  "  Italiam  sequimur "  without 
any  rent  is  at  5.  629,  ventis  or  vento  peter  e  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  usual  form  of  expression  with  our  author,  as 
3.  563 : 

"  lacvam  cuncta  cohors  remis  ten  Usque  petivil  ;" 

2.  25  :  "  vento  petiise  Myoenas ; "  2.  180 :  "  vento  petiere 
Mycenas."  Thirdly,  because  the  reference  which  Dido  plainly 
makes  to  Aeneas's  own  words,  italiam  non  sponte  sequor, 
verse  361,  is  better  made  by  the  exactly  repeated  expression 
sequere  italiam,  than  by  sequere  italiam  modified  by  the 
addition  of  ventis.  Fourthly,  because  on  the  general  principle 
that  the  briefer  expression  is  always  the   stronger,   sequere 
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italiam  is  stronger  than  sequere  italiam  ventis,  expresses  as 
forcibly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  express  the  main  gist 
of  the  thought,  the  particularities  (viz.,  the  how  and  the  where) 
being,  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit,  reserved  for  a 
second  sentence,  subjoined  in  the  latter,  less  important,  part  of 
the  verse.  And  finally,  because  whereas  we  find  the  vague  and 
imperfect  expression  pet  ere  littora  completed  and  made  per- 
fect by  an  explanatory  "  ventis,"  Ovid,  Mot.  15.  6J+3  : 

"  quique  pet  ant  ventis  Epidauria  littora  mittunt," 

we  find  no  such  addition  made  by  the  same  poet  to  his  repeti- 
tion, in  Dido's  epistle  to  Aeneas,  of  the  Virgilian  sequere 
italiam  : 

"  certus  es,  Aenca,  cum  foedere  solvere  naves, 

quaeque  ubi  sint  nescis,  Itala  regna  seqni" 

for  the  plain  reason,  no  doubt,  that  neither  was  there  any  such 
addition  in  the  Virgilian  original,  nor  occasion,  either  in  ori- 
ginal or  copy  fpr  any  such  addition.* 

Sequere  italiam,  theme ;  ventis  pete  regxa  per  undas, 
variation.     See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 

Nomine  dido  saepe  vocaturum. — Not  that  he  will  call  on 
Dido  either  expecting  help,  or,  as  Ceyx  when  drowning  calls  on 
Alcyone,  affectionately,  Ovid,  Met.  11.  5G2 : 

.     .     .     •*  plurima  nantis  in  ore 
Ilalcyone  coniux.    IUam  meminitquo  refertquo : 
illius  ante  oculos  ut  agani  sua  corpora  fluctus 
optat,  et  exanimis  manibus  tumuletur  amid*. 
dum  natat,  absent  em,  quoties  sinit  hiscerc  fluctus, 
nominat  Haley onen  ipsisque  immunnurat  undis," 


but,  despairing  and  full  of  remorse,  and  regarding  his  misfor- 


See,  however,  as  tending  against  the  whole  of  this  Remark,  Manilius,  5.  40 : 

"  ilia  [Argo]  quisquis  erit  terris  oriente  crcatus, 
rector  erit  pappis,  claroque  immobilis  hacrens 
xnutabit  pelago  terras,  venfisque  sequetur 
fortunam,  totumquc  volet  tranare  profundum 
rlassibus,  atquc  alios  menses,  all  unique  vidcrc 
Phasin,  ct  in  cautcs  Tiphyn  superarc  trcruentem." 
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tunes  as  a  merited  retribution,  that  he  will  ejaculate  her  name, 
wish  in  vain  that  he  had  now  the  power  to  undo  what  he  had 
done.  Compare  Apollon.  Bhod.  4.  384  (Medea's  imprecation 
of  Jason)  : 

.     .     .     fivri<raio  8c  kou  tot*  c/tcio 
orpivyoficyos  Kafutrourr 

Aesoh.  Eumen.  553  (Chorus  of  Furies)  : 

top  c&riroXnov  8c  ipafii  xap&aray 
ayorra  voWa  vayrofvpr'  autv  Hucqs 
fiiams  |w  xPoy<*  Ka0iy<rciv 
\ai<f>os,  orap  \afiri  *ovos  Bpavofievas  Kfpaias. 

KoXft  8*  atcovovras  ov 
8cr  *v  /ic<ra  8v<nra\ci  tc  5tro. 

Senec.  Med.  30  (Medea  cursing  Jason) : 

"  vivat ;  per  urbes  erret  ignotas  egens, 
exsul,  parens,  invisus,  incerti  laris ; 
me  coniitgcm  optet." 

Sequar  absens. — The  connexion  of  th&se  words  with  the 
immediately  preceding  vocaturum  is  this :  "  you  will  often 
ejaculate  the  name  of  Dido,  for  the  thought  of  Dido,  the  reool- 
lection  of  Dido,  will  haunt  you.  Dido  though  absent  in  person 
will  in  thought  always  be  present  to  you.  When  you  are  ship- 
wrecked therefore,  as  I  hope  and  expect  you  will  be,  you  will 
ejaculate  my  name,  the  thought  of  me  being  always  uppermost 
in  your  mind."  Sequar,  then,  /  will  follow;  not,  with  La 
Cerda,  in  consequence  of  your  call  ["  Turn,  cum  me  voces,  se- 
quar te  ego  atris  :  ignibus"  ;  and  again  "  Vocabis  me,  et  tunc 
putabis  errore  mentis  me  tibi  ocourrere  cum  facibus,"  La  Cerda], 
but  the  very  opposite :  you  will  call,  became  I  will  always  be  fol- 
lowing you,  i.  e.,  will  always,  (hough  absent  in  person,  be  present  to 
your  thought,  the  identical  sentiment,  it  will  be  observed,  of 
Ovid's  weaker,  frailer  Dido,  however  fined  down  by  the  less 
severe,  more  gallant  poet,  so  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable,  Heroid. 
7.  65 : 

"  finge  age  te  rapido  (nullum  sit  in  omine  pondus) 
turbine  deprendi ;  quid  tibi  mentis  erit  ? 
protinus  occurrent  falsae  periuria  linguae, 
et  Phiygia  Dido  fraude  coacta  mori." 
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Compare  Ovid  (ex  Panto,  2. 10.  49),  writing  from  Tomi  to  his 
friend  Macer,  at  Borne : 

•       *       • 

"  hie  es  et  ignores ;  et  ades  celeberrimus  absens ; 
inque  Getas  media  visus  ab  urbe  venis ; " 

the  key  to  the  meaning  of  which  words,  if  indeed  any  key  be 
needed,  will  be  found  in  the  immediately  following  lines : 

"  redde  vicem :  et,  quoniam  regio  felicior  iflta  est, 
illic  me  memori  pectore  semper  nabe." 

Both  in  our  text  and  in  the  Ovidian  passage  the  word  "  absens" 
shows  that  not  the  actual  person,  but  only  the  recollected  per- 
son, the  recollection  of  the  person  is  spoken  of,  just  as  in  Ovid, 
Met.  Iky  726  (Iphis  addressing  Anaxarete) : 

"  nee  tibi  Fama  mei  venture  est  nuntia  leti : 
ipse  ego  ne  dubites,  adero,  praesemqtic  videbor, 
corpore  ut  exanimi  crudelia  lumina  pascas," 

the  word  "  praesens  "  added  shows  that  not  the  mere  recollec- 
tion of  the  person,  but  the  actual  person,  or,  the  actual  person 
being  dead,  the  actual  umbra  of  the  person  is  meant.  La 
Cerda,  therefore,  who  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  absent 
Dido  who  was  to  persecute  Aeneas  (viz.,  the  reoollection  of  her 
as  long  as  she  was  living,  and  her  imagined,  not  her  real,  spectre 
when  she  was  dead),  should  not  have  described  the  Dido  who 
was  to  persecute  Aeneas  by  the  epithet  "  praesens,"  should  not 
have  added  to  his  perfectly  correct  "  imaginaberis  me  ab- 
sentem  "  his  very  incorrect  "  et  te  facibus  ardentibus  armata 
praesemqxie  persequar,"  but  should  have  added  instead,  "  et  te 
facibus  armata  persequar  absens ;"  Dido's  meaning  being,  not 
that  she  would  be  present,  but  that  she  would  be  absent,  and 
only  imagined  to  be  present.  Had  Dido,  using  the  expression 
adero,  meant  the  real  presence,  expressed  by  praesens,  and 
not  merely  an  imagined  presenoe,  she  would  not  have  said 

ATJDIAM,    ET   HAEC    MANES   VENIET   MIHI   FAMA    SUB    IMOS ;     she 

would  have  said  videbo,  "  I  will  see,  and  glut  my  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  your  sufferings,"  the  very  sentiments  which  we 
find  in  the  so  numerous  imitations  of  the  passage,  ex.  gr.  Metast. 
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Ac/iil,  3.  3  (Deidamia  to  Achille) : 

.     .    .     "  ombra  seguace, 
present e  ovunque  sei 
vedrd  le  mie  vendettc." 

There  is  not  a  very  dissimilar  use  of  absens,  9.  63  (of  the  wolf 
outside  the  sheepf  old) : 

.    .    .     "  ille  asper  et  improbus  ira 
saevit  in  absentes  " 

[discharges  his  rage  on  the  absent  lamb,  discharges  his  rage 
on  them  present  only  in  his  imagination]. 

Sequar. — Sequi  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict  sense,  via,, 
that  of  following  so  as  to  be  always  behind,  but  in  that  looser 
sense  in  which  follow  is  so  often  used  in  English,  viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  going  along  with,  accompanying,  going  wherever  the 
followed  person  goes ;  Gr.  a/ia  twtodai,  as  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  U71  : 

tictvai  5*  aft*  €Tovrai 
Krjpts  avair\aKriT0i. 

See  Bern,  on  '<  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  acquis,"  2.  724. 
Sequar  is  modified  by  absens  in  the  same  way  as  adero  is 
modified  by  umbra.  Sequar,  "I  will  follow  you,  and  yet  not  Z, 
for  I  shall  be  far  away  (absens),  only  the  recollection  of  me ;" 
adero,  "  I  will  be  present,  and  yet  not  I,  only  an  image  of  me, 
my  imagined  umbra."  A  similar  recollection  of  absent  Aeneas, 
even  a  similar  haunting  of  the  imagination  by  his  image,  is 
ascribed  to  Dido  herself,  verse  83 :  "  ilium  absens  absentem 
auditque  videtque."  The  only  difference  is  that  in  this  case,  there 
being  no  remorse,  there  are  no  "  atris  ignibus ;"  and,  Aeneas  not 
being  dead,  it  is  Aeneas  himself  who  is  imagined  to  be  present, 
not  his  "  umbra." 

Atris  ignibus. — "Alii  furiarum  facibus  dicunt  .  .  .  Alii 
sociorum  facibus  .  .  .  Melius  tamen  est  ut .  .  .  accipiamus  atris 
ignibus,  rogalibus,"  Servius.  The  first  of  these  interpretations 
has  been  adopted  by  Heyne,  the  last  by  Jahn,  Wagner  at  one 
time  preferring  the  one,  at  another  time  the  other.  To  each 
interpretation  I  object  alike  that  it  blends  and  confounds  toge- 
ther two  clauses  whioh  are  as  sharply  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  any  two  clauses  joined  together  by  the  conjunction  et 
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can  easily  be,  viz.,  the  clause  that  the  recollection  of  her  will 
haunt  Aeneas  after  he  has  parted  from  her  (sequar  atris  igni- 
bus  absens;  see  above),  and  the  clause  that  when  she  is  dead 
her  ghost  will  haunt  him  (cum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit 
artus  omnibus  umbra  locis  adero).  The  two  clauses  being 
so  separate,  and  the  first  clause  concerning  the  living  Dido 
alone,  as  wholly  as  the  second  clause  concerns  only  the  dead 
Dido,  atris  ignibus  cannot  be  either  the  firebrands  of  the 
furies  (*.  i.,  a  firebrand  borne  in  the  hands  of  Dido  who  has  be- 
come Aeneas's  fury),  or  the  flames  of  Dido's  funeral  pile. 
What  is  it,  then  P  I  reply :  the  fires  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  the 
stings,  as  we  say,  of  conscience ;  as  if  Dido  had  said :  "  the  re- 
collection of  me  will  prey  upon  you,  will  gnaw  and  consume 
you,  will  be  fire  in  your  bosom."  Compare  Quinct.  Declam.  12. 
1U :  "Malae  consoientieue  facibm  agitatus."  Horace,  Epod.  5.  79  : 

"  priusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  man, 
tellure  porrecta  super, 
quam  noii  amore  sic  meo  flagres,  uti 
bitumen  atris  ignibus" 

where  the  passion  of  love  is  allegorized  by  the  smoky  or  gloomy 
fire  of  burning  bitumen,  just  as  in  our  text  the  passion  of  re- 
morse is  allegorized  by  similar  smoky  or  gloomy  fire,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Horace's  subject,  as  less  dignified,  per- 
mitted, while  Virgil's  more  dignified  subject  forbade,  the  actual 
mention  of  the  material  origin  of  the  fire  by  which  the  passion 
was  typified. 

Et  connects  together  the  two  different  periods,  viz.,  the  pe- 
riod preceding  and  the  period  following  Dido's  death,  also  the 
punishments  attached  to  the  two  different  periods  respec- 
tively :  "  while  I  am  still  alive  the  thought  of  me  will  be  fire 
in  your  bosom ;  when  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  you  see  my 
ghost  everywhere."  Compare  Cio.  pro  Mifon.  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  558 : 
**  Esse  hano  [viz.,  gloriam]  imam,  quae  brevitatem  vitae  poste- 
xitatis  memoria  consolaretur ;  quae  efficeret,  ut  absentea  ades- 
semu$,  mortui  vkeremus,"  where  there  is  the  same  division  as 
in  our  text  of  the  future  into  the  immediate  future  and  the 
more  distant  future,  the  immediate  being  that  during  which 
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we  are  still  living,  the  more  distant  that  which  follows  our 
decease;  the  former  spoken  of  in  the  words  "absentes  ades- 
semus"  ("while  we  are  alive,' we  shall,  although  absent,  be 
present  everywhere,  be  in  everybody's  mind  and  mouth"),  cor- 
responding exactly  to  Virgil's  sequar  atris  ignibus  absens, 
and  the  latter  spoken  of  in  the  words,  "mortui  viveremus" 
("  when  we  are  dead  we  will  be  alive  in  everyone's  recollection 
and  imagination"),  corresponding  exactly  to  Virgil's  et,  cum 

FRIGIDA  MORS  ANIMA  8EDUXERIT  ARTUS,    OMNIBUS    LOCIS   ADERO. 

Dabis  poenas  embraces  the  entire  punishment,  that  which 
Aeneas  is  to  suffer  while  Dido  is  still  alive  and  that  whioh  he 
is  to  suffer  after  her  death.  Dabis,  imfrobe,  poenas,  is  equiva- 
lent to :  you  mil  suffer  the  punishment  your  villainy  deserves. 
Audiam,  et  haec  manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos  expresses 
the  pleasure  which  she  will  feel  in  Hades  when  the  news  ar- 
rives there  of  the  tortures  of  remorse  he  is  suffering.  Preserv- 
ing the  text  as  it  now  stands,  the  connexion  of  Dido's  thoughts 
is  natural  and  clear :  there  is,  first,  the  perfidious  lover's  pun- 
ishment as  long  as  Dido  lives,  then  the  continuance  and  ag- 
gravation of  that  punishment  after  her  death,  and  lastly  the 
satisfaction  it  will  afford  her  to  hear  of  all  in  Hades.  Change 
the  order  of  the  verses  with  Peerlkamp,  so  as  to  place  386  after 
384,  and  verse  385  after  386,  and  you  make  Dido  an  umbra 
before  she  is  dead.  Omit,  with  Bibbeck,  either  of  the  verses 
which  seem  to  him  tautologous,  viz.,  either  386  or  387  ("  Mihi 
poeta  non  absolvisse  videtur  hunc  locum  :  nam  aut  386  aut  387 
abundat"),  and  you  have  in  the  former  case  no  umbra  of  Dido 
at  all ;  in  the  latter,  Dido  left  without  even  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  hearing  in  Hades  that  a  righteous  retribution  had  overtaken 
her  betrayer.  Those  commentators  who  agree  with  Heyne 
and  John  in  adopting  Servius's  first  interpretation  of  ignibus 
atris,  viz.,  that  those  words  are  equivalent  to  the  torches  of  the 
furies,  and  that  Dido's  meaning  is  that  after  her  death  she  will 
become  his  persecuting  fury  ("tanquam  aliqua  furia,  perse- 
quens  nocentem  facesque  intentans,  absens  absentem  Aeneam 
excruciatura  est,"  Wagner,  1861),  should  have  remembered 
that,  however  great  Aeneas's  ingratitude  towards  Dido,  and 
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however  morally  base  his  desertion  of  her,  still  he  was  only 
indirectly  the  cause  of  her  death,  his  crime  might  be  considered 
as  innocence  itself  in  comparison  with  that  of  Orestes,  and  that 
although  Virgil  might  be  excused  as  a  poet  for  likening  (verse 
471)  the  rage  of  Dido  to  that  of  Orestes,  it  had  been  wholly 
inexcusable  in  him  to  represent  Dido  as  herself  likening  herself 
to  a  fury,  nay  as  threatening  totidem  verbis  to  act  the  part  of 
one.  Such  extravagance  of  conception  were  to  be  expected  in 
Statius  or  Seneca,  hardly  in  Virgil ;  such  extravagance  of  action 
in  Medea,  hardly  in  Dido.  A  poet  usually  so  discreet  and  ju- 
dicious would  not  have  been  guilty  of  suoh  an  out-Heroding  of 
Herod,  and  Virgil's  Dido— however  indignant,  however  trans- 
ported with  just  passion,  however  she  might,  even  in  her  last 
moments,  have  enjoyed  a  lover's  revenge  (vs.  661 : 

"  liauriat  hunc  oculis  ignem  cnidelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  et  nostrao  secum  fcrat  omina  mortis  ") — 

never  could  for  one  instant  have  thought  of  her  spectre's  per- 
forming the  part  of  Aeneas's  fury,  and  pursuing  him  with 
snakes  and  firebrands.  The  atris  ignibus  with  which  she 
threatens  him  are  fires  with  which  she  will  visit  him  as  long  as 
she  lives,  the  fires,  viz.,  which  he  will  feel  consuming  his  heart 
as  often  as  he  thinks  of  her ;  et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  se- 
duxrrit  artus,  and  after  her  death  it  is  not  her  real  spectre,  but 
(see  below)  her  imagined  figure  will  be  present  everywhere  be- 
fore his  eyes.  It  is  not  she  who  is  to  torment  him  or  to  take 
any  trouble  about  him ;  he  is  to  be  his  own  tormentor,  and  she 
below  in  Hades  is  to  hear  of  it — 

DAMS,  IMPltOllB,  POEKA8  1 
Al  DIAM,  ET  HAEC  MANES  VENIET  M1UI  I'AMA  8UB  IMOS  ; 

not  /  trill  punish  you,  or  my  spectre  will punish  you,  but  you  will 
suffer  punishment y  and  I  shall  hear  of  it.  Greater  care  could  not 
be  taken  to  show  that,  living  or  dead,  Dido  was  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  retribution  with  which  she  threatened  Aeneas ; 
living  she  was  to  be  absent  (absens),  dead  she  was  to  be  in 
Hades  and  there  to  hear  of  his  torments  (audiam,  et  haec 
manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos),  the  torments  inflicted 
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upon  him  by  his  own  conscience.  Compare  Uuinotil.  Beclam. 
12.  28 :  "Meum  sane  conscientia  urunt  animum  intus  scele- 
rum  faces ;  et  quoties  facta  reputavi,  flagella  mentis  sonant ; 
ultrices  video  furias,  et  in  quamcunque  me  partem  convert!, 
occurrunt  umbrae  meorum:  habitant  nescio  quae  in  pectore 
meo  poenae." 

Umbra  (vs.  386). — Not  the  real  umbra  of  Dido,  for  that 
had  been  Dido's  self  who  is  represented  as  being  at  the  time  in 
Hades,  and  only  hearing  by  report  what  was  going  on  on 
earth,  but  the  image  of  Dido,  which  Aeneas  shall  continually 
imagine  he  sees,  so  as  continually  to  imagine  that  Dido's  ghost 
is  present,  while  all  the  while  nothing  is  present  but  an  ima- 
gined figure.  A  good  example  of  an  unreal  umbra  or  image 
of  this  kind,  a  purely  imaginary  figure  visible  to  no  one  else 
but  the  single  person  who  imagined  it,  is  the  uSvXov  of  Argus 
which  persecuted  Io,  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  569 : 

X/>i€t  ris  av  /xc  raXaivav  oi<rrpos% 

tttwKoy  Apyov  yijytrovs.  oXcv  w  5a, 

(ffof&ovfAcu  rov  pvpuoxov  turopwcra  fiovraw. 

o  8c  iropevtrai  HoKiov  ofifi  *xwvy 

ov  ovSc  KarOavovcra  ycua  KeitOcr 

aAA'  tftt  n\v  raXatvav  c|  crcfxw  irtpotv 

Kvpuyeru. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  of  etSwXov  or  umbra  is  the 
figure  which  appeared  to  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  a 
figure  which  none  of  his  attendants  saw,  and  which,  as  his  friend 
Cassius  truly  told  him,  was  the  mere  fiction  of  his  imagination, 
Plutarch,  Brut. :  "  H/uerepoe  ouroc,"  uinv,  "  <o  Bpovre,  Aoyoc, 
wg  ov  iravra  iratrxpjjLtv  aAijOoic  ovS'  opw/mtv,  aAA*  vypov  fizv  rt 
XPWa  Kal  a7rnrijAoi/  aioOr\mq"  Compare  Quinctil.  Declam.  12. 
28,  just  quoted.  Lav.  40  (of  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  killed  his  son  Demetrius) :  "  Animo  aegrum  magis 
f uisse  quani  corpore  constat,  curisque  et  vigiliis,  cum  identidem 
species  et  umbrae  insontis  interempti  filii  eum  Diris  ayitarent" 
Senec.  Controv.  3 :  "  Dii  manes  Popilii  senis  occisi  et  inultae 
patris  umbrae,  Cicero,  te  persequuntur."  It  is  with  a  similar 
imagined  image  of  Sesto  (executed  through  her  fault)  that  Vi- 
tellia  threatens  herself,  Metast.  Clemenza  di  Tito,  3. 11 : 
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.     .     .     "  ah!  mi  vedrei 
scniprc  Sosto  d'  intorno ;" 

with  a  similarly  imagined  image  of  Darius,  murdered  by  his 
order,  Artaxerxes  threatens  himself,  Id.  Artm.  1. 10  : 

.     .     .     "  del  mio  rimorso 
la  voce  ognor  mi  aonera  nel  coro. 
vedro  del  genitore, 
del  germano  vedrd  V ombre  sdegnato 
i  miei  torbidi  giorni,  i  sonni  mici, 
f  unestar  minacciando ;" 

and  with  a  similarly  imagined  image  of  Toante  who  she  pre- 
tends is  dead,  Issipile  pretends  she  is  haunted,  Isvipifc,  2.  U  : 

.     .     .     "  Vimmtiglne  funesta 
sempre  mi  sta  su  gli  occhi  ;  in  ogni  loco 
fticgue  la  f  uga  mia ;  mi  chiama  ingrata ; 
mi  sgrida ;  mi  rinfaccia 
cho  vide  per  mia  colpa  il  giorno  ostremo." 

An  exact  parallel  to  this  part  of  Dido's  imprecation  of  Aeneas 
will  be  found  in  the  imprecation  of  Canidia  and  her  sister 
witches  by  the  youthful  victim  of  their  sorceries,  Hor.  Epod.  5. 
89: 

"  Diris  agam  vos ;  dira  detcstatio 

nulla  expiatur  victima. 
quin  ubi  periro  iussus  expiravero, 

nocturnus  occurram  furor ; 
pctamquo  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibus 

(quae  vis  deorum  est  manium) ; 
ct  inquictis  assidens  praecordiis 

pavore  somnos  aufcruni," 

where  we  have  tho  similar  division  of  the  threat  into  what  the 
threatener  will  do  while  still  living,  viz.,  that  he  will  detest  and 
execrate  them  (Horace's  "Diris"  and  "  dira  detcstatio"  answer- 
ing to  Virgil's  ATMs  ion i bus),  and  what  he  will  do  when  dead, 
viz.,  haunt  them  with  his  ghost  (Horace's  "  umbra"  being 
shown  by  the  explanatory  "  nocturnus  furor,"  and  "  inquietis 
assidens  praecordiis,"  and  "  quae  vis  deorum  est  manium,"  to 
be  an  imagined  umbra,  nightmare,  or  incubus,  as  unreal  as 
Virgil's,  and  perfectly  answering  to  the  imagined  umbra,  whioh 
in  the  shape  of  Dido  was  always  to  haunt  Aeneas). 
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Et,  cum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus. — To  under- 
stand these  words,  with  Servius,  as  an  intimation  of  intended  sui- 
cide ("  occidam  me"),  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  entire  gist  of  the 
immediate  context,  both  as  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
comment  and  as  plainly  indicated  by  the  distinguishing  copula- 
tive (et),  but  to  the  entire  narrative,  which  distinctly  represents 
the  thought  of  suicide  as  first  occurring  to  Dido  after  she  sees 
that  not  only  has  this  her  second  expostulation  with  Aeneas 
failed  of  effect,  but  that  embarkation  is  actually  taking  place : 

QU08VE  DABAS  GEM  ITU  8,  CUM  LITTORA  FERVERB  LATE 
PROSPICERB*  ARCS  EX  8UMMA,  TOTUMQUE  VIDBRB8 
MI8CERI  ANTE  OCVLOH  TANTIS  CLAM ORI BUS  AEQUOR  P 

Then,  and  then  only,  does  the  thought,  of  self -destruction  occur 
to  Dido  (verse  415,  moritura),  and  even  then  only  with  the  re- 
serve that  she  will  first  make  another  attempt  to  move  Aeneas 
from  his  determination  (ne  quid  inexpertum  relinquat). 
How  natural  it  is  that  deeply  wronged  persons  should  threaten 
not  only  with  vengeance  as  long  as  they  live  but  with  ven- 
geance after  their  death  will  appear  at  once  to  anyone  who  con- 
siders how  instinctively  the  human  mind  carries  all  its  thoughts, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  whether  of  action  or  passion,  into 
a  world  which  it  imagines  for  itself  beyond  the  present,  how 
instinctively  it  carries  them  thither,  without  allowing  even  so 
much  as  the  slightest  severance  of  their  attachments  and  relations 
to  the  world  they  have  left.  How  usual  it  is  for  deeply  wronged 
persons  so  to  threaten  (viz.,  with  a  posthumous  no  less  than  a 
living  revenge)  is  shown  not  only  by  Horace's  just  quoted 

"  quiii  ubi  perire  iussus  expiravero,"  &c, 

the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Virgilian 

ET,  CUM  FRIGIDA  MORS  ANIMA  SEDUXERIT  ARTUS,  &C, 

and  by  the  threatening  of  Hyllus  by  Hercules,  Soph.  Trachin. 
(Capper.)  1217  : 

ttcu  ytpQtv  a>p,  apaios  curaci  0apvst 

but  by  the  execration  of  the  Ovidian  Ibis  carried  beyond  the 
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life  not  merely  of  the  execrator,  but  even  of  the  execrated. 
Terse  141  : 

.    .    .    *'  nee  mors  mihi  finicl  iras, 
moo va  sod  in  manes  manibus  arma  dabit," 

and  verse  197 : 

'*  ncc  mortis  pocnas  mors  altera  finiet  huius ; 
horaqne  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  malif ." 

Lastly,  how  terrible  this  posthumous  revenge  was  generally 
held  to  be,  how  infinitely  worse  than  the  worst  revenge  of  a 
living  person,  is  deducible  as  a  corollary  from  the  superna- 
tural powers,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  supposed  to  be  acquired 
at  the  moment  of  death,  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  mere 
translation  from  the  state  of  life  to  that  of  "  dii  manes  "  (Ho- 
race, ubi  supra :  "  quae  vis  deorum  est  manium  "). 

Fine,   however,  as  this  passage  is,   and  it  is  one  of  our 
author  s  finest,  it  is  not  without  its  faults.    Sequar  immediately 
following  vocattrttm  unavoidably  suggests  the  connexion  of 
following  in  consequence  of  the  call — a  connexion  than  which 
nothing  could  have  been  farther  (see  above)  from  our  author's 
thoughts ;  and  iombus  atris — no  more,  as  I  have  shown,  than 
the  figurative  fires  of  a  guilty  conscience — stands  in  so  close  re- 
lation to  sequar  as  no  less  unavoidably  to  suggest,  not  indeed 
the  "  faces "  with  which  Dido's  "  socii "  were,  according  to 
Servius's  second  interpretation,  to  pursue  Aeneas,  nor  yet  the 
"  faces  "  of  Dido's  pyre,  which  were,   according  to  Servius's 
third  interpretation,  to  follow  with  a  bad  omen  the  departure 
of  Aeneas,  but  the  "  faoes  "  with  which  Dido's  spectre  was,  ac- 
cording to  Servius's  first  interpretation,    to  pursue  Aeneas. 
These  false  suggestions,  this  I  may  almost  say  perplexing  am- 
biguity, is,  as  I  think,  wholly  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  cir- 
cumspection on  the  part  of  the  author,  who,  having  expressed 
the  thought  present  in  his  mind,  is  content,  and  passes  on  with- 
out pausing  to  examine  his  expression  in  all  its  relations,  and 
see  that  it  may  not  suggest  to  the  reader  something  different 
from,  something  perhaps  having  no  relation  at  all  to,  the  matter 
in  hand.     A  similar  ambiguity  arising  from  the  same  cause  will 

HBNRY,  ASXEIDBA,  VOL.  II.  19 
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be  found,  2.  361,  the  "  illius  noctis  "  of  which  verse  necessarily 
suggests  the  "  nox  "  of  the  preceding,  although  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  mind  of  the  poet,  or  more  subversive  of  the 
entire  sense,  than  any  reference  from  the  one  word  to  the  other : 
see  Rem.  on  "  illius  noctis,"  2.  361.  In  like  manner,  "  Iliaoi 
cineres,"  2.  431,  meaning,  as  I  have  shown,  Ilian  d*ad>  but 
capable  also  of  meaning  ashes  of  burnt  Ilium,  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
gest the  latter  utterly  false  sense,  and  has  been  actually  under- 
stood in  such  utterly  false  sense  by  the  commentators,  because 
the  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  write  finely  rounded  verses,  with 
strikingly  antithetic  clauses,  has  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to 
determine  and  define  for  the  reader  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  ambiguous  expression — a  neglect  for  which  neither  in  this 
case  nor  in  that  other  parallel  case  just  adduced  is  there  even 
so  much  as  the  excuse  which  may  perhaps  be  put  forward  for 
the  neglect  in  our  text,  viz.,  our  author's  own  sympathetic  pas- 
sion hurrying  him  on  and  making  him  unobservant  of  the  am- 
biguity of  his  expression.     >See  Rem.  on  2.  431. 

AlJDIAM   ET    HAEC   MANES    VEXIET   MIHI   FAMA    SUB    IMOS. 

Compare  Pind.  Of.  8.  79  : 

KaraKpvwrti  &  ov  kovis 

avyyovwr  kcSvop  xaP"'> 

Epfia  8c  Ovyarpos  axovacus  \<piwv 

AyytKias  cvcirot  kcv  KaWifiax**  Aiirapop 

KOfffXOV  OXVfHtlOj  OV  (T<f>t  ZCVJ  J€Vtl 
WXCHTfVy 

where  Boeckh :  "  Iphion  apud  inferos  fortunam  filii  comperit : 
igitur  non  a  vulgari  nuncius  ministro  affertur  sed  a  dea  in  hunc 
usum  poetica  libertate  ficta,  AyyeXiav  dico  Mercurii  animarum 
deduct  oris  et  deoruni  praeconis  filiam." 
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391-401. 

SUSCIPIUNT — CBRNAS 

FAS.  LJSCT.  (vs.  399). 

BKM08  I  Pal.,  Med.  II£;,  ID  "  Frovdentesque  feeunt,  non  qui 
erant,  sed  qui  esse  poterant,  ut  l  quos  ego  sum  totiens  iam  dedignata 
maritos,' "  Serous  (cod.  Dresd.)  (where,  inasmuch  as  "  non  qui  erant 
sed  qui  esse  poterant"  can  only  mean  "non  qui  erant  remi,  sed  qui  esse 
rerni  poterant, "  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Servius  not  only  read 
BEM08,  but  wholly  ignored  bahos)  ;  princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475,  1486;  Mil.  1475,  1492;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1671) ;  Philippe ;  Heync ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  "Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  and  Praest.) ;  Yoss  ("ramos  ist  die  erklarung  der  nodi 
ungefertigten  ruder  " ) ;  Haupt ;  Kibbeck. 

rahos  II  ,?,.     Ill  I>a  Cerda. 


SUSOIPIUNT  FAMULAE,   COLLAPSAQUE    MEMBRA    MARMOREO  REFE- 

runt  th alamo  sTRATisQUK  repoxunt  (w.  391-2). — Compare 
Xenoph.  Cijrop.  0:  £k  tovtov  $i)  oi  svvov\oi  tcai  at  Oepairaivai 
Xafiovaat  avrnv  [Panthea]  airtiyov  «c  rt\v  apfiafialiav,  Kat  Kara* 
K\ivavTt£  KariKaXvxf^av  rn  awi). 

Classem  revisit  (vs.  397). — re,  again;  sciz.  after  his  long 
neglect  and  absence. 

Tum  vero  teucri  ixcumbunt  (vs.  397). — Tum  vero,  t/ien 
indeed^  and,  by  implication,  not  fill  then.  See  Remm.  on  2.  105, 
228 ;  3.  47 ;  4.  499,  571 ;  5.  659.  The  reference  is  to  the 
orders  previously  given  (verse  282)  to  prepare  for  sailing,  which 
orders  the  crews  did  not  seriously  set  about  executing  until 
Aeneas  himself  made  his  appearance  amongst  them.  Compare 
9.73: 

"  turn  vero  incumbunt.    Urget  pracscntia  Tumi." 

A 1  fieri,  misunderstanding  the  two  words  tum  vero,  represents 
Aeneas  as  finding  the  Trojans,  when  he  arrives  among  them, 
already  engaged  in  performing  those  acts  which  Virgil  de- 

49  ♦ 
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scribes  them  as  performing  only  in  consequence  of  his  arrival 
among  them : 

.     .    .     "  un  dio. 
che  severo  lo  incalza,  c  spinge,  e  sforza 
suoi  passi  la,  dove  le  navi  eccelsc 
varando  stanno  gli  operosi  Tcucri. 
lc  spalmatc  carenc  gallcggianti, 
i.»  le  nuovo  ali  dei  trascelti  roiui, 
e,  onor  do"  boschi,  lo  novelle  antennc, 
presta  ogni  cosa  Enea  trova  al  far  vela," 

a  translation  very  much  in  the  reckless  style  of  our  own  Dryden. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  any  comparison  of  Alfieri's 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  with  Dryden's,  that  Alfieri's,  so  far  as 
it  was  revised  by  him  (viz.,  as  far  as  the  656th  line  of  the  third 
book),  is  very  superior  to  the  above  specimen,  while  Dryden's 
translation  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  uniformly  coarse  and 
reckless,  and,  except  in  the  story,  has  little  more  resemblance  to 
the  Aeneid  than  the  Davideis  has  to  Paradise  Lost. 

Frondentesque  fkriiNt  remos  (vs.  399). — My  daughter 
having  pointed  out  to  me  the  expression  "stringere  remos/ * 
1.  556  (ano^vovaiv  unr/ua,  Horn.  Od.  6.  269),  I  no  longer 
doubt  that  remos,  and  not,  as  I  had  previously  supposed, 
ramos,  is  the  true  reading ;  fron denies  remos  corresponding 
perfectly  to  remos  non  strictos.  Compare  the  similarly 
extemporized  cages  for  wild  beasts,  Claud.  Cons.  Stilich.  3.  32 U: 

.     .     .     "  nidilm*  fagis  texuntur  et  ornis 
fiomhntcs  caveat*/* 

Nor  let  Valerius  Flaecus's  (8.  287) 

"  illi  autoin  inlorquent  franci*  frondvutihax  iindam"' 

be  adduced  as  affording  support  to  the  reading  ramos.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus's  "  truncis  frondentibus "  are  declared  plainly 
enough  by  the  adjoined  words  "intorquent  undam"  to  be 
spars  used  as  oars  or  in  place  of  oars,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
in  our  author's  context  to  show  that  ramos  were  anything  but 
spars.  In  our  author's  text  remos  is  necessary  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  that  what  the  Trojans  brought  with  them  out 
of  the  wood  was  intended  to  serve  for  oars.    This  meaning 
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is  folly  expressed  by  froxdentes  kemos  ;  not  expressed  at  all 

by  FRONDENTES  RAMOS. 

Migrantes  cerxas  (vs.  401). — In  order  to  perceive  the 
perfect  beauty  and  correctness  of  this  simile  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  from  the  use  of  the  verb  cor- 
ner e,  to  dixcprn  or  distimjuinh  from  a  distance  by  menus  of  the 
night  (oompare  Venus  pointing  out  to  Aeneas  the  distant  towers 
of  Carthage,  "  ubi  nunc  ingentia  certiis  nioenia,"  &c,  1.  369 ; 
and  Cio.  U  Acad.  25 :  "  Ego  Catuli  Cuinanam  ex  hoc  loco 
regionem  video,  Fompeianum  non  cerno ;  neque  quidquam 
interiectum  est,  quod  obstet;  sed  intendi  longius  acies  non 
potest  "),  and  from  the  still  more  precise  prospiceres  arce  ex 
summa  (vs.  410),  the  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  consi- 
derable distance.  So  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  the 
crowds  of  Trojans  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
carrying  to  the  ships  the  various  provisions  and  equipments 
necessary  for  their  speedy  departure  and  long  voyage,  could 
not  be  compared  to  any  other  natural  object  so  correctly  and 
beautifully  as  to  a  swarm  of  ants  cum  populaxt,  &c.  Compare 
S.  Basil,  in  Hexaemeron.  Homil.  6.  9  (ed.  (Jarnier,  1839) :  Ec 
irorc  ano  aicputpuaQ  fxtyaX^  wtSiov  ec8ec  iroXv  re  koi  vittiov, 
i}\ikq  fitv  <roi  T(jjv  ftou)v  KaTtQavti  ra  £euy!)/  ttijXikoi  Srj  oc 
aporqptQ  avrol  ;  ei  /ur?  pvpfiriictov  nva  <rot  wapi<T\ov  (pavraaiav. 


407-430. 

CASTICAXTQUE — FERENTES 


VAB.  LECT.  Owwf/.]  (vs.  416). 

littore  ciRCUM.  UXDIQ.    I  Med.  (Fogg.).     Ill  »Serviu8  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  P. 
Manut.  ;  La  Corda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Hoins. ;  Gcsner  ;  Brunck  ;   Voss. 

littore  •  circum  FXDiQ.     Ill  Markl.    (ad  Stat.   Site.    ?.  :>) ;  Wakef.  ; 
Ho}iie ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. 
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Castigantque  moras  (vs.  407). — Not  punish,  but  call  to  order, 
rebuke,  loiterers.  See  Eem.  on  5.  387;  6.  567;  and  compare 
Mart.  10.  104: 

.  .  .  "iam  tumidus  vocat  magister  [navis  sciz.] 
castigatqut  mora*,  et  aura  portiim 
laxavit  raelior," 

With  w.  408-411  : 

«UI8  TIBI  TUNC,  DIDO,  CERNBNTI  TALIA  8EN8US? 
QU08VB  DABAS  OEMITU8,  CUM  LITTORA  FERYERE  LATE 
PROSPICBRE6  ARCE  EX  SUMMA,  TOTUMQUB  YIDBBES 
MISCERI  ANTE  O CI' LOS  TANTI8  CLAMOUIBU8  AEQUOR  * 

compare  w.  586-591 : 

"  rcgina  e  spcculis  ut  primiim  albescere  lucom 
vidit  et  aoquatis  classom  procedoro  volis, 
littoraque  ot  vacuo*  w»nsit  sine  remige  portus, 
torque  quaterquo  manu  pectus  percussa  decorum, 
navontesquo  abscissa  comas,  *  Pro  Iupitcr!  ibit 
hie,'  ait,  ;  et  nostris  illuserit  advena  regnis?  * " 

Also  Soph.  Philoct.  376  (Philootetes  describing  to  Neoptolemus 
his  distress  at  seeing  the  Grecian  fleet  sailing  away  after  it  had 
left  him  on  the  desolate  island) : 

<tv  817,  t€kvov,  -woiav  fi  avwrrwriv  toictts, 
avrwv  &t&*T(i)vt  c|  vwvov  <rrrivai  tot*  ; 
not*  (KOaxpv&ai ;  to?  aroifiu^ai  Kaxa ; 
opwvra  ftcv  vows,  as  *x<av  *vavOTo\ovv^ 
rrcuras  /3c£a><ras,  av&pa  f  ovotv  *vtoxov, 
OV\  Off T is  apK*&€iev,  out'  OOTtS  vooov 
KapvovTi  <ruAAa/9oiro. 

Nk  quid  ixkxpertum  frustra  moritura  relinquat 
(vs.  415). — "Servius  ita  accipit,  ut  frustra  ex  poetae  iudicio 
sit :  ut  omnia  experiatur,  sed-xausTRA  !  Scilicet  turbabat  ilia 
vox,  cum  quaereretur  de  verborum  online.  Alii  iungunt  frus- 
tra moritura,  so.  si  quidquam  intentatum  reliquisset.  .  .  . 
Saltern  melior  locus  ry  frustra  in  struotura  exputari  nequit," 
Heyne.  "  Brevitatem  et  poetioam  dicendi  rationem  nota  pro 
vulgari  ne9  si  quid  inerpertum  relinquat,  frustra  moriatur.  Verba 
a  cogitatione  Didus  pendent,"  Wunderlich.     In  Wunderlioh's 
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words  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  constant  mal-interpretation  of 
Virgil — poetic  brevity.  He  might  have  omitted  brevity  and 
said  simply  poetry ;  for  a  man  of  a  prosaio,  matter-of-fact  mind 
may  clearly  understand  and  perfectly  explain  Tacitus,  but  let 
none  but  a  poet  ever  hope  to  comprehend,  much  less  success- 
fully expound,  Virgil.  He  will  never  be  able  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  number  of  trees. 

Ne  quid  inexpektum  frustra  moritura  relinquat,  /.  e.> 
NE  quid  inexpertum  relinquens,  moriatur  [frustra  ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  her  death  would  have  been  frustra  (=  thrown  away, 
or  to  no  purpose)  if  there  was  anything  she  could  yet  do  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  determination  of  Aeneas. 
Compare  Lucan,  7.  730 : 

.    .     .     "viles  aidm&s  perituraque  friwtra 
agmina  permisit  vitae  " 

[spared  those  whose  lives  were  of  so  little  importance  that  to 
take  them  would  have  served  no  purpose]  ;  lav.  22.  22  : 
"  Abelux,  vir  prudens,  haud  frustra  videbatur  socios  mutasse," 
in  both  which  places  "frustra"  is  in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  sine 
ratione,  exactly  as  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  Ij.J!f.  8: 
"  EUe  [Charlotte  de  Corday]  etudia  les  choses,  les  hommes,  les 
oiroonstances,  pour  que  son  courage  ne  f  dt  pas  tromp£,  et  que 
son  sang  ne/utpas  vain."  Ne  quid  inexpertum  relinquat  is 
exactly  the  "  ne  quid  ultimae  rationis  omitteret "  of  Ammian. 
29.  5.  Our  author  has  been  forced,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  by 
the  necessity  of  his  metre  into  a  rather  incorrect  expression. 
The  correct  expression  had  been  as  above :  ne  quid  inexper- 
tum relinquens,  frustra  moriatur. 

Anna,  vides  toto  properari  littore  circum;  undique 
convenere  (vv.  416-7). — I  agree  entirely  with  the  Medicean, 
Servius,  and  the  more  ancient  commentators.     Compare  5.  29'J  : 


"  Hnd'tquc  conven\m\t  Toucri,  nrixtique  Sicani." 


9.  720 : 


2.  799 : 


"  undique  conveniunt,  quoniam  data  copia  pugnae. 


%i  widique  convener* t  anirafe  opibusque  parati." 


•* 
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Cms,  £52  : 

"  aequorcae  pestes,  immania  corpora  ponti, 
undique  convcniunt." 

Cic.  in  Verr.  3. 1£9  :  "  Testis  est  tota  provincia,  propterea  quod 
undique  ad  emendas  deeumas  solent  eo  eonvenire."  Ingenuity 
could  hardly  invent  a  greater  awkwardness  than  to  begin  a  new 
sentence  with  a  half  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Undiqub,  so 
emphatic  first  word  in  the  sentence  and  first  word  in  the  line, 
loses  all  emphasis  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the  tail  of  a  word  whose 
head  closes  the  preceding  line.  Markland's  conjectures  never 
show  taste,  and  this  is  no  exception. 

PurriBUS  ET  LAETI  NAUTAE   IMPOSUERE   CORONAS  (VS.  418). 

— The  corona  was  placed,  no  doubt,  on  the  head  of  the 
tutela  or  guardian  divinity  of  the  vessel.  Such  crowning  was 
only  what  was  to  be  expected  on  leaving  port  as  in  the  present 
case,  and  Ovid,  Met.  15.  696';  Fast.  £.  335>  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  god;  and  on  entering  port  as  in  the  first  Georgic, 
304,  in  order  to  testify  gratitude  to  the  deity  who  had  con- 
ducted the  vessel  safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

HUNC  EGO  SI  POTUI  TAKTUM  SPERARE  DOLOREM,  ET  PERFERRE, 

soror,  potero. — As  if  she  had  said :  "  I  expected  and  will  be 
able  to  bear  this  great  grief ;  "  in  other  words, "  this  is  no  more 
than  I  expected,  and  I  will  be  able  to  bear  it."  Si  expresses 
not  doubt  but  consequence  :  "  since  I  expected,"  or  "  inasmuch, 
as  I  expected."  The  sentiment  has  been  variously  expressed 
by  various  poets,  as : 

"  nam  praevisa  minus  lacdcrc  tela  solent." 

Dante,  Parad.  1 7.27  : 

"  che  saetta  preyisa  vien  piCi  lenta/' 

Goethe,  Tasso,  3.  2  : 

"  nur  halb  ist  der  verlust  des  schonsten  gliicks, 
wenn  wir  auf  den  besitz  nicht  sicher  zahlten." 

The  reader  has  already  had  in  the  words  "  omnia  tuta 
timens/ '  verse  298,  an  inkling  that  Dido  had,  from  the  very 
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first,  a  misgiving  that  her  felicity  with  Aeneas  was  too  great  to 
be  of  long  continuance. 

Et  perferre  potero. — Compare  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart, 
1.  2:  "ich  kann  auch  das  verschmerzen."  We  may  para- 
phrase iiuNC  ego  .  .  .  potero  thus :  "  Little  as  this  trouble  was 
to  be  expected,  I  nevertheless  expected  it ;  hard  as  it  is  to  bear, 
I  will  bear  it  to  the  end,  and  triumph  over  it."  In  other 
words :  "  In  the  same  way  as  I  was  able  to  expect  this  little  to 
be  expected  trouble,  I  will,  great  as  it  is  and  intolerable  as  it 
seems,  be  able  to  bear  it  to  the  end  and  triumph  over  it." 

Perferre,  bear  to  the  end,  bear  thoroughly,  completely,  and 
perfectly.    See  Sen.  Thyent.  305  : 

Satsllbs.    "  iam  tempus  illi  [Thyesti]  fecit  aerumnas  leves. 
Atrbus.  erras  :  malorum  sensus  aeoreseit  die. 

lew  est  miaenasferre,  perferre  est  grave" 

with  which  compare  Mart.  9.  70  : 

44  nam  vigilare lere est, /wnrigilare grave" 

See  also  Sen.  de  Bene/.  3.  37 :  "  Aeneas  tulit  patrem  per  ignes, 
et  (quid  non  pietas  potest  P)  pertulit,  colendumque  inter  condi- 
tores  Bomani  imperii  posuit." 

Nonego,&c,  .  .  .  auresP  (w.  425-428). — Compare  Silius's 
very  happy  imitation,  6.  504  (ed.  Ruperti) : 

44  non  ego  Amyclaeum  ductorem  in  praelia  miai, 
nee  nostris  tua  sunt  circumdata  colla  catenis ; 
cur  usque  ad  Poenos  miseram  fugis  ?  " 

Also  Claudian,  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  225  : 

41  non  ego,  cum  rapido  saeviret  Fhlegra  tumultu, 
signa  deis  adversa  tuli ;  non  robore  nostro 
Ossa  pruino8um  vexit  glaoialis  Olympum. 
quod  conata  nef  as,  aut  cuius  conscia  nozae 
exul  ad  immanes  Erebi  detrudor  hiatus  P" 

Horn.  //.  21.  95  (Priam's  son  Lycaon  praying  Achilles  to 
spare  his  life) : 

/xri  fi€  Krtiv\  (W(t  ovx  ofioyatrrpios  Eifropos  eijiti, 

OS  TOt  CTOipOV  CTC<pV*V  €K7J€a  T€,  KpUTfpOV  T«. 
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Ferentes  (vs.  430). — Carrying,  bearing,  impelling  onward. 
Compare  7.  594 :  "  ferimurque  procella "  [are  now  borne 
onward  by  the  blast].    Lucan,  1.  393 : 

"  Caesar  ut  acceptum  tarn  prono  milite  bellum, 
f atnquo  ferrc  videt." 


433-436. 

TEMPUS  INANE  PETO  REQUIEM  SPATIUMQUE  FURORI 
DUM  MEA  ME  VICTAM  DOCEAT  FORTUNA  DOLERE 
EXTREMAM  HANC  ORO  VENIAM  MISERERE  SORORIS 
QUAM  MIHI  CUM  DEDERIS  CUMULATAM  MORTE  REMITTAM 


VAR.  LECT. 
dederis  cumulatam  .  .  .  remittam  'I  "In  Mcdioeo,  in  Porcio,  et  antiquis 
aliis  oodd.  remittam  legitur,"  Pierius.     II  J|.    III  Princ. ;   Yen. 
1472 ;  K.  Steph. ;  Burm. ;  Yoss ;  Brunok ;  Wakefield ;  Jahn ;  Heyne ; 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  &  Praett.) ;  Lodew. ;  Haupt. 

dederis  cumulata  .  .  .  remittam  D  ||.  HI  N.  Heins.  (all  4  eds.  &  ap. 
Burm.) 

dederit  cumulatam  .  .  .  remittam  I  Pal.  II -yV.     Ill  Ribbeck. 

dederit  cumulata  .  .  .  remittam  I  Med.    II A-. 

dederis  cumulatam  .  .  .  relinquam*  II  lit  HI  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) ; 
Yen.  1470,  1471, 1475;  Milan,  1475,  1492  ;  Mod. ;  Brescia ;  P.  Manut. ; 
H.  Steph. ;  Paris,  1600 ;  D.  Heins. 

dederis  cumulatum  .  .  .  remittam  III  Philippe. 

DEDERIT  CUMULATUM  .  .  .  REMITTAM  III   Pott.,  €X  COHtectura. 


*  Ciampolo  di  Mco  dogli  Ugharuggieri  of  Siena,  who  translated  the  Aeneid  into 
prose  about  the  year  1250,  and  whoso  still  imprinted  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  public 
library  of  Siena,  must  have  read  relinquam,  for  he  translates  the  verse  thus :  •'  11 
quale  beneflcio  quando  mi  laverai  dato  io  ellassero  accresciuto  della  morte  (percio 
chio  niuccidero)." 

t  The  five  remaining  MSS.  of  the  seventy-three  are  not  quoted,  their  readings 
lw*ing  manifest  ei-rors  of  the  transcriber. 
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Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  furori. — The  first 
part  of  the  line  is  explained  by  the  latter.  The  tempus  inane 
Dido  prays  for  is  requiem  spatiumque  furori,  time  to  rest 
from  her  passion,  time  to  let  her  passion  subside.  Compare 
Senec.  A  gam.  2. 129  : 

"  proin  quidquid  est,  da  tempus  ae  tpatium  tibi, 
quod  ratio  non  quit,  saepe  sanavit  mom." 

Tacit.  Annul  2. 82 :  "  Nee  obstitit  falsis  Tiberius,  doneo  tempore 
ac  spatio  vanesoerent."  Metast.  Achill.  3.  3  (Deidamia  entreat- 
ing Achilles  to  defer  his  departure) : 

.    .    .    "  ma  gia  ch'  io  deggio 
regtar  senza  di  te,  sia  meno  atroce, 
sia.  men  subito  il  colpo.    Abbia  la  mia 
vacillante  virtu  tempo  a  raccorre 
le  forze  sue.    Chiedo  un  sol  giorno ;  e  poi 
vattene  in  pace," 

a  passage  which,  like  so  many  of  the  best  passages  of  the  Ita- 
lian poets  and  especially  of  Metastasio  and  Tasso,  is  a  mere 
appropriation  from  our  author.  See  Bern,  on  "  hoo  spatium 
tantumque  morae,"  10.  400. 

DCM   MEA  ME  VICTAM    DOCEAT   FORTUNA  DOLERE. — Compare 

Tacit.  Annal.  13.  UU  •  "  Ac  postquam  spernebatur,  noctem  unam 
ad  solatium  poscit,  qua  delinitus,  modum  in  posterum  adhibcret" 
Quint.  Curt.  4.  42  (Darius  speaking) :  "  Didici  esse  infelix." 

EXTREMAM    HANC    ORO    YEN  LAM    (M18ERERE    SORORIS),    QUAM 
MIHI  CUM  DEDERIS  CUMULATAM  MORTE   REMITTAM. — "  IiOCUS  in- 

tricatissimus,  et  ab  omnibus  vexatus  variis  ooniecturis,"  Bur- 
mann.  "  Mihi  quidem  fateor  nondum  videri  expeditum  hunc 
locum,  ac  vereor  ne  in  desperatis  habendus  sit,"  Wagner. 
"  Haec  nemo  unquam  intellexit,  neque  intelliget,1'  Feerlkamp. 
Time  will  perhaps  be  better  spent  in  attempting  a  new  solution 
of  this  famous  Yirgilian  nodus  than  in  showing  the  inadequacy 
of  the  solutions  already  proposed :  "  for  which  favour  I  will, 
when  dead,  repay  and  more  than  repay  you ; "  t.  e.9  "  my  manes 
will  be  pii  towards  you,  will  be  boni  et  propitii  towards  you." 
Morte,   i.e.,  in  morte,  mortua%  "when  I  am  dead,  after  my 
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death."  Quam  (veniam)  remittam,  "which  favour  I  will 
return,  repay."  Cumulatam,  "  and  more  than  repay  "  (com- 
pare Cic.  in  Verr.  5.  6U :  "  cum  haec  omnia,  quae  pollioeor, 
cumulate  proximis  tuis  plana  feeero"  [shall  have  more  than 
made  plain].  Tacit.  Annul.  3.  82  (of  the  report  of  the  recovery 
of  Germanicus) :  "  Statim  credita,  stafim  vulgata  sunt ;  ut  quis- 
que  obvius,  quamvis  leviter  audita,  in  alios,  atque  illi  in  plures 
cumulata  gaudio  transferunt"  [magnified  (exaggerated)  by 
joy]).  Hanc  veniam  "the  favour  which  I  have  just  begged 
of  you,"  viz.,  "  that  you  be  the  bearer  to  Aeneas  of  my  last 
prayer  to  him."  No  words  can  be  more  proper  and  becom- 
ing and  natural  for  one  sister  to  use  toward  another :  "  do 
this  for  me,  and  my  spirit  when  I  die  will  be  your  guardian 
angel."  No  payment  for  a  favour  could  be  more  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Boman  ways  of  thinking.  Compare  Ed.  5.  65, 
where  Menalcas  prays  to  the  dead  Daphnis  to  be  good  and 
propitious  to  him :  "  sis  bonus,  0,  felixque  tuis ;"  also  Acn.  5. 
J9,  where  Aeneas  begs  the  favour  of  fair  winds  and  a  prospe- 
rous navigation  from  his  dead  parent,  Anchises,  i.  e.,  from  his 
dead  parent's  manes;  also  Aen.  12.  6£6,  Turnus's  prayer  to 
the  manes  to  be  propitious  to  him  :  "  vos  0,  mihi,  manes,  este 
boni." 

Let  us  see  if  a  confirmation  of  this  interpretation  is  not 
afforded  by  Dido's  letter  to  Aeneas,  Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  Every 
one  of  the  arguments  put  by  Virgil  into  the  mouth  of  Dido  on 
this  occasion  is  repeated  by  Ovid : 

NON  BOO  CUM  DANAI8  TROIANAM  EX8CINDBRE  OENTBM 
AULIDB  IUHAVI,  CLAS8BMYB  AD  PRRGAMA  MI8I  J 
NEC  PATRIS  ANCHISAE  CINEREM  MANE8VE  REVELLI 

has  its  parallel  in 

' '  non  ego  sum  Phthias,  magnisvo  oriunda  Mycenis  ; 
nee  steterunt  in  te  virque  paterque  meus." 

EXPECTET  FACILEMQUE  FUOAM  VENTOSQI'E  FERENTEK  : 
NON  IAM  CONIUOIUM  ANTIQl  I'M  QUOD  PRODIDIT  ORO, 
NEC  PULCHRO  UT  LATIO  CAREAT  RBONUMQUB  RBLINQUAT. 
TEMPI'S  INANE  PETO,  REQUIEM  SPATIUMQUE  FUUORI, 
DUM  MBA  ME  YICTAM  DOC  EAT  FORTUNA  DOLERB 
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has  its  parallel  in 

41  pro  mentis  et  siqua  tibi  pracbebimus  ultra, 
pro  ape  coniugii  tempora  parva  pcto. 
dum  freta  mitoscunt  ct  amor,  dum  tempore  et  usii 
fortiter  cdisco  tristia  posse  pati," 


and  in 


"  si  pudct  uxoris,  non  nuptu  sed  hospita  dicar ; 
dum  tua  sit  Dido,  quidlibet  esse  feret." 


These  are  the  arguments  addressed  by  Dido  to  Aeneas,  in  Virgil 
through  the  intervention  of  her  sister,  in  Ovid  through  the 
medium  of  a  letter.  In  the  two  poets  they  are  very  nearly  tot- 
idem  verbis  the  same.  But  besides  the  arguments  themselves, 
which  are  to  operate  on  Aeneas,  there  is  in  Virgil  the  personal 
entreaty  to  her  sister  to  be  their  bearer  : 

I,  SOKOB,  ATQUE  H08TEM  81TPLBX  AFFAUE  81'1'BUm'M 


EXTREMAM  HANC  ORO  YEN  IAN  (mIHERERE  SOROR  16), 
QUAM  MIHI  CUM  DEDERIH  CUMULATAM  MORTE  RBMITTAM. 

These  words,  being  addressed  to  her  sister,  could  of  course  have 
no  place  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Aeneas,  the  exact  parallelism 
ceases  of  necessity,  and  we  seek  in  vain  in  Ovid  for  a  request  to 
Anna  to  confer  this  last  favour  on  her  despairing  sister.  But 
do  we  find  nothing  at  all  like  it,  nothing'reminding  us  of  it, 
nothing  imitated  from  it,  nothing  supplying  its  place,  mutati* 
mutandi*  ?  All  at  once  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  the  writer,  in- 
stead of,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  letters,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  drops  that  person  wholly, 
and  not  only  that  iKjrson,  but  her  whole  subject  and  themo 
(viz.,  that  Aeneas  should  not  leave  her),  and  apostrophizes  her 
sister  in  the  remarkable  and  most  impressive  words  : 

"  A nn. i  noror.  >oror  Anna,  nuae  male  <:ougcia  tul]»;i< . 
i.mi  il;il»ia  in  i-incro  ultima  donu  niou.-,** 

where  we  have  the  passionate  miskrerk  soror  is  of  our  text  in 
the  passionate  "  Anna  soror,  soror  Anna ;"  the  near  approach- 
ing death  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  <;i;m  j>kdkju<  and 
moktk  of  our  text  to  foreshow,  foreshown  by  the  "  iam  dabis  in 
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oineres,"  and  the  last  favour  which  Dido  is  to  reoeive  from  her 
sister,  extremam  veniam,  represented  as  closely  as  similar 
words  can  represent  an  object,  similar  but  not  precisely  one 
and  the  same,  by  "  ultima  dona." 

The  thought,  omitting  the  cumulatam  and  the  morte,  is 
the  ordinary  thought :  "  I  will  not  .be  ungrateful  to  you  for  the 
favour."  Compare  "  Incerti  Votum  ad  Oceanum  pro  Felici  Navi- 
gatione,"  25,  apud  Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lat.  Min.  torn.  4,  p.  317 : 

.    .     .     "  quod  cum  promiseris  esse, 
reddam  quas  potero  pleno  pro  munere  grates." 

Cumulatam  remittam. — "  I  will  repay  and  more  than  re- 
pay." Compare  Cic.  de  Repttbl.  1.  U7  .*  "  Quod  si  tenere  et 
consequi  potuero,  cumulate  munus  hoc  .  .  .  ut  opinio  mea  fert, 
effecero,"  a  sentence  between  which  and  our  author's 

Ql'AM  M1HI  CUM  DEDKUIS,  CUMULATAM  MORTE  REMITTAM 

there  is  a  striking  resemblance  both  in  protasis  and  apodosis. 


441-451. 

AC   VELUT — TUERI 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  443). 

alte  HI  Senilis   (cod.  Dresd.) ;    P.    Manut. ;    La  Cerda;    D.  Herns.  ; 
X.  Hcins.  (1670) ;  Hejroe ;  Branck;  Wakef. 

altak  I   Met/.  (Fogg.)     Ill  Voss.  ;   Wagner  (ed.  Heyu.  and  Praett.)  : 
Ladew.  ;  Ribb. 


Ac  vei/ut  .  .  .  tendit  (vv.  441-446). — Compare  Anthol.  Pal. 
[ed.  Diibner,  CJ.  291 : 

ovtcds  kou  icpai  Zqj/os  bpws  e/iirc5a  pi(cut 
eoraffiv,  <pv\\wv  8*  ava  x*0V(T>  fwtfioi. 
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Alpini  boreae  nunc  hinc  nunc  flatibus  illinc  (vs.  442). 
— "  Hinc  and  illinc  come  in  strangely  after  boreae,  as  if  the 
north  wind  blew  from  different  quarters:  so  we  must  either 
suppose  that  Virgil  means  N.  E.  and  N.  W.,  or  set  it  down  as 
one  of  his  many  voluntary  or  involuntary  inaccuracies,  Boreas 
being  to  bun  the  poetical  expression  for  any  violent  or  cold 
wind,"  Conington.  Even  if  the  expression  had  been  Boreas,  I 
should  hardly  object  to  one  and  the  same  Boreas  blowing  now 
on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  of  a  tree,  especially  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  direction  of  a  wind  may  vary  so  considerably  within 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  wind  all  the  while  retaining  its  spe- 
cific character.  But  the  expression  not  being  Boreas,  but  bo- 
reae, I  have  no  word  to  say  against  our  author,  the  plural 
being,  as  I  think,  specially  used  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
nunc  hinc,  nunc  illinc.  To  the  correctness  of  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Conington's  observation  I  can,  however,  bear  personal 
testimony,  having  myself  repeatedly  observed  in  Italy  that 
winds  are  there  distinguished  less  from  actual  observation  of 
the  quarter  from  which  they  blow  than  from  the  impressions 
made  by  their  sensible  qualities  of  dryness,  dampness,  coldness, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mens  immota  manet;  lacrymae  vol v unit  r  inanes  (vs. 
449). — I  take  part  with  Thiel  and  Voss  against  Supfle  and  Coning- 
ton, in  understanding  lacrymae  not  of  Dido  and  Anna,  but  of 
Aeneas,  less  because  the  leaves  forced  from  the  oak  by  the  blasts 
,  of  the  winds  (consternunt  terram  concusso  stipite  frondes) 
seemed  to  Servius  to  point  to  the  unavailing  tears  wrung  from 
pirn  Aeneas  by  the  importunate  distress  of  his  supplicants, 
than  [a)  because  otherwise  the  words  lacrymae  volvuntur 
inanes  are  a  mere  filling  up  of  the  line,  the  idea  contained  in 
them  being  already  fully  expressed  in  the  preceding  mens  im- 
mota manet,  and  ntllis  ille  movetur  fletibus  ;  [b)  because 
(see  Hem.  on  vs.  30)  the  object,  in  the  absence  of  an  adjunct 
expressly  referring  it  to  the  more  remote  person,  seems  gene- 
rally referriblc  to  the  nearer ;  and  (c)  because  we  find,  on  a  pre- 
cisely similar  occasion,  the  same  expression  applied  to  similar 
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unavailing  tears  of  pity,  10.  464 : 

"  audiit  Alcides  iuvenom,  magnumquc  sub  imo 
cordc  premit  gemitum,  la  cry  masque  cffudit  inanes." 

Compare  6.  468,  and  Rem.  Also  Metast.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
J.  10  (Servilia  to  Vitellia,  who  is  weeping  for  the  misfortune 
of  Sesto,  but  not  assisting  him) : 

"  s'altro  chc  lagrimc 
per  lui  non  tenti, 
tutto  il  tuo  piangerc 
non  giovera. 
a  questa  inutile 
pietu  cho  senti, 
oh  quanto  c  simile 
la  crudelta ! " 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  is  owing  lo  any  force  of 
such  arguments  (published  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  so 
long  ago  as  1852)  that  Wagner,  who  had  in  his  ed.  Heyn.  ex- 
pressed the  point-blank  contrary  opinion  ("opponuntur  'sibi  pec- 
tus' et  mens,  non  mens  et  lackimak  "),  comes  round  in  his  Praest. 
to  the  opinion  of  Thiel  and  Voss:  "Lacrimas  fundi t  Aeneas 
ut  causae  Didonis  nihil  profuturas,  ita  tamen  mitem  ac  miseri- 
cordem  animum  testificantes.,,  The  question  is  still  a  moot  one 
among  commentators  ;  for  although  Ladewig  in  his  second  edi- 
tion is  of  the  opiuion  common  to  me  and  Tliiel  and  Voss,  Co- 
nington,  the  last  English  Virgilian  editor  of  note,  adheres  to 
the  still  generally  received  opinion  that  the  tears  are  those  of 
Dido  and  Anna.  More  respect  would  perhaps  have  been  paid 
to  the  contrary  opinion  (viz.,  that  the  tears  are  those  of  Aeneas), 
had  it  been  borne  in  mind  that  that  opinion  had  its  origin 
neither  with  me,  nor  with  Voss,  nor  with  Thiel,  but  was  as  old 
at  least  as  Servius,  who  in  his  gloss  on  frondes,  verse  444,  ob- 
serves: "Frondes  sicut  lackimak  Aeneae"  (cod.  Dresd.) — a 
notice  from  which  the  attention  of  editors  had  wandered  away, 
to  the  "  Quidum  tamen  'lacrynias  inanes'  vel  Aeneae  vel  Di- 
donis.  \«.»1  Aimae,  vel  hominum  "  of  the  same,  sometimes  so  in- 
structive, always  so  amusing,  commentator. 
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TUM    VERO    INFELIX    FATIS    EXTERRITA   DIDO    MORTEM    ORAT 

(w.  450-451). — The  mere  report  of  Aeneas' s  preparations  for 
sailing  had  put  her  into  a  fury  (w.  298-300) ;  the  certainty  that 
he  would  sail  makes  her  pray  for  death :  tum  vero  (i.  c.9  when 
she  had  in  vain  tried  every  means  to  dissuade  him)  mortem 
orat.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  105,  228  ;  3.  47 ;  4.  396,  571 ;  5.  695. 
Fatis  exterrita. — So  Valerius  Flacous  (8. 1),  of  her  proto- 
type: 

"  at  trepidam  in  thalamiB  ct  iam  sua  fata  parent  em 
Colchida  circa  omnes  pariter  f  uriaeque  minaeque 
patois  habent." 

Taedet  caeli  convexa  tueri  (vs.  451). — As  we  would  say  : 
life,  the  light  of  day,  is  a  trouble  to  her. 


464-465. 

MULTAQUE  PRAETEREA  VATUM  PRAKDICTA  PIORCM 
TERRIBILI  MONITU  HORRIFICANT 


VAR.  LECT. 

pioruk  I  Med. ;  "  Ex  antiquia  exemplaribus  plura  piorum,"  Pierius. 
II&.  Ill  Princ. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Burm. ;  Heyn.  ; 
Forb. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (Led.  Virg.  and  Praest);  Ribb. 

priorum  (at  full)  I  Vat.,  Pal.  II  i$.  Ill  Serv.  ("  priorum  legitur  et 
piorum");  Priscian  (Gramm.  7.  77);  HosicL  Geta,  Medea,  Anthol. 
Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),  235,  w.  89  and  111 ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475, 
1486 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492 ;  Bresc.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  Mod.  ;  Paris,  1600  ; 
Fabricius ;  D.  Heins. ;  H.  Steph.  ;  H.  Steph. ;  La  Ccrda  ;  Philippe  ; 
Brunck;  Wakefield;  Pott.;  Jabn;  Dorph. 

priorum  (thus  contracted,  PORUM)  II  1  J.  * 


That  the  PORUM  of  these  MSS.  signifies,  not  as  might  at  first  sight  appear, 
piorum,  but  priorum,  is  placed  beyond  donbt  by  the  constant  use  not  only  in  these 

but  in  other  MSS.  of  the  same  clasa  of  POR  and  PMUS  for  prior  and  primu*,  a* 

HBNRT,  ABNEIDEA,  VOL.  II.  60 
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Phiorum,  not  PiORUM,  first,  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
weight  of  MS.  authority.  Secondly,  because  piorum,  meaning, 
as  it  always  does,  gentle,  sympathizing,  tender-hearted  (see  Bern. 
on  1.  1-i),  had  been  as  inappropriate  an  epithet  as  could  well 
be  chosen  for  prophets  who  horrified  Dido  with  terrific  admoni- 
tions (terribili  mokitu  horrificant).  Thirdly,  because  pre- 
sent predictions  (praedicta  vatvm  piorum)  are  now  too  late, 
matters  having  come  already  to  the  final  dtfnofttnent,  and  the 
curtain  being  already  drawn  up  for  the  last  scene.  The  only 
praedicta  which  can  now  be  introduced  properly  and  with 
effect  are  old,  remembered  predictions,  praedicta  priorum. 
Fourthly,  because  present  predictions,  had  they  been  still 
seasonable,  could  not  have  been  thus  summarily  despatched 
in  a  single  clause  in  the  middle  of  a  long  category  of  omens. 
The  reader's  curiosity,  excited  by  the  mention  of  new,  present 
predictions,  would  have  immediately  inquired  what  those  pre- 
dictions were,  and  would  not  have  been  satisfied  without  being 
told  at  least  some  particulars  concerning  them.  Fifthly,  old 
predictions,  praedicta  priorum,  are  precisely  those  which  come 
in  at  the  close  of  a  drama,  and,  added  to  present  omens  (on  this 
occasion  to  the  turning  of  wine  into  blood,  the  preternatural 
voices  and  the  calling  by  name,  by  a  deceased  spouse  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  and 
the  frightful  dreams),  harrow  the  soul  and  raise  the  horror  to 
the  utmost  (terribili  monitu  iiorrificant).  Accordingly, 
our  author  in  his  very  first  Eclogue : 

"  saepe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  noil  laeva  fuisset, 
dc  cacli)  tactas  munini  pracdiccrc  quernis," 

where  we  have  the  very  praedicta  of  our  text ;  and  our  author's 


well  as  by.  the  general  use  of  the  abbreviation  t  in  these  and  similar  MSS.  to  sig- 
nify the  two  letters  R  and  I.     In  the  present  case  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 

contraction  PORUM,  so  closely  resembling  piorum,  has  not  been  taken  for  piobi  sc 
by  a  greater  number  of  the  later  copyists  and  earlier  editors.  There  is  a  similar 
confusion  of  piorum  and  priorum  in  Mahil.  2.  883,  where  the  true  reading  priorum 
has  been  adopted  by  Jacob. 
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master,  Od.  9.  507  (Polyphemus  to  Ulysses) : 

w  wowoif  rj  fiaXa  8ij  fit  va\ai(f>ara  Be<T<f>ad'  iKava. 

m 

Also  Soph.  Track.  1166  (Hercules  to  Hyllus) : 

<pcww  8'  «t«  rovrouri  ffvfi0aivotrrt  ura 
fAavreia  Kcuya,  tois  va\ai  Zwrjyopa. 

Stat.  Silv.  2.  S.  69  : 

'*'  ora  ducum,  et  vatum  sapientumquc  ora prior ton. .** 

Id.  Theb.  5.  6U<r> : 

"  ncc  dum  ctiam  rcsponsa  deuni,  hion  it  usque  ictusli 
exciderant,  voxquc  ex  adytis  accepta  profundis." 

Quint.  Curt.  3.  6 :  "  Vetera  quocjue  omina,  ut  fere  fit,  sollicitudo 
•revocaverat."     Claud.  Bell.  Get.  $38  : 

.     .     .     "  tunc  aimi  nigna  prior  is, 
et  si  quod  fortasse  quic*  noglcxerit  omen 
addit  cura  uovis." 


Iscan.  3.  99 


.     .    .     "acgras  eum  Fanthus  in  auru<, 
princo*  fatorum  man  it  us  sent,  et  quod  ab  ipsis 
extorsit  genitor  adytis  Euphorbius,  index 
in  medium  pandit  proles :  '  Lapsura  sub  armis 
Pcrgama,  si  Phrygias  Helene  conscendat  in  urbes.' 
his  iam  facta  fides  ducibus,  vulgique  tumultus 
flectitur :  0  quanto  priscis  nova  mollius  urgent ! 
plus  superi  constant  Pantho  memorante  futura, 
quam  diccntc  Ileleno." 


Lucan,  4.  661 : 

"  Curio  lactatu*,  tanquam  fortuna  locorum 
bella  gerat,  scrvetquo  ducum  tabifitta  prior «///, 

indulsit  easti-id,"  &c. 

To  the  argument  of  Wagner  against  priobum  and  in  favour  of 
piorum  (Led.  Virg.  3U0),  "Qui  utitur  auribus  lectione  Virgilii 
imbutis,  statim  sentiet  intolerable  esse  illud  ter  sine  vi  aut  certa 
ratione  repetituni  in  verborum  principiis  pr  :  praeterea  prae- 
dicta  p  riorum,  caninum  quid,  nun  Virgilianuni  sonans,"  I 

oO* 
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reply  that  the  repetition  of  the  growling  letter  is  neither  "  sine 
vi"  nor  "  sine  certa  ratione,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces  and 
is  intended  to  produce  sympathetic  horror  in  the  mind  of  the 
auditor,  in  proof  of  which  thesis  I  need  only  observe  that  the 
repetition  does  not  cease  with  the  words  in  question,  but  is  con- 
tinued, and  with  the  most  evident  intention,  into  the  next  verse : 
terribili  monitu  HORRiFicANT.  To  Pierius's  objection :  "  Si 
praedicta  in  se  prim  habere  consideremus,  superabundare  quo- 
dammodo  priorum  iudicabimus,"  the  answer  is  no  less  obvious, 
viz.,  that  the  apparent  repetition,  whether  intentional  and  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasis,  or  whether  accidental  and  the  offspring 
of  negligence,  has  abundant  authority  in  the  practice  of  other 
writers  as  well  as  of  Virgil  himself,  ex.  gr.9  "  rursusque  resur- 
gens,"  vs.  531,  where  see  Bern. 


471-473. 

AUT  AGAMEMNONITJS  8CENIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
ARMATAM  FACIBUS  MATREM  ET  SERPENTIBUS  ATR1S 
QUUM  FUG  IT  ULTRICESQUE  SEDENT  IN  LIMINE  DIRAE 


VAR.  LECT. 

8CAE2US,  or  scknis  I  Vat.,  Pai.y  Med.  1133  (1854) ;  "  In  antiquis  ali- 
quot codd.  yuRiis  legitur.  Ego  crediderim  fu&its  ex  paraphrasi 
dcsumptum,  ct  scenis  inde  lcgitima  lcctione  expuncta,  adulterinam 
suppositam,"  Pierius.  Ill  E.  Steph.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1704);  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 

roENis  III  Markland  (ex.  coni.) ;  "Wakefield. 

saeyis  III  Hildebrandt  (Jahn,  Jahrh.  26. 17o)f  ex  coni. ;  Ladewig. 


Scenis  is  the  true  reading,  and  the  proposed  amendments,  furiis 
and  poems,  both  false  ;  first,  because  of  the  strong  parallelism 
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between  scenis  agitatus  and  rqXcicXuroc,  the  epithet  applied  by 
Homer  to  Orestes  in  a  similar  context  (Od.  1.  SO) : 

Secondly,  because  having  myself  personally  examined  no  less 
than  sixty  MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  I  have  found  in  every 
one  either  scenis  or  scaenis,  and  no  trace  of  any  other  reading. 
Thirdly,  because  not  only  has  the  corresponding  expression, 
"tragioo  illo  Oreste"  been  used  by  Cicero  (in  Pison.  20),  but 
the  identical  expression,  "  scenis  agitavit,"  by  Ausonius  in  his 
seventy-first  epigram : 


tt 


quom  toga  facundi  teenit  agitavit  Afrani." 


Fourthly,  because  the  introduction  of  the  Eumenides  into  the 
line  would  not  only  jar  with  the  mention  of  the  same  person- 
ages only  two  lines  previously,  but  entirely  spoil  the  fine  close 
and  winding  up  of  the  whole  passage  in  ultricesque  sedent 

IN  LIMINE  DIRAE. 

Scenis,  in  the  scenes,  i.  e.,  on  the  stage  ("  qualiter  a  Graecis 
in  soena  inducitur,"  Servius).  The  correctness  of  this,  the  com- 
monly received  interpretation,  and  the  consequent  incorrectness 
of  that  which  in  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage  "  I  adopted  from 
Lersoh,  viz.,  visions,  imaginations  of  the  mind,  is  shown  not  only 
by  Cicero's  "  tragioo  illo  Oreste  "  and  Ausonius's  "  scenis  agi- 
tavit," above  quoted,  but,  still  more  plainly,  by  the  following 
passage  of  Facatus,  which,  no  less  than  Metastases 

.    .    .    "  e  yuoi  ch'  io  miri 
queata  vera  tragedia, 
spettatrice  indolente  e  senza  pona, 
come  i  caai  d'  Oreste  inJitUa  sceva" 

may  be  regarded  as  affording  at  least  a  very  exact  if  not  an  in- 
tentional paraphrase  of  the  expression  in  our  text :  "  Firithoi 
fidem  praedicit  et  decantatum  omnibus  scenis  Fhocaei  iuvenis 
laudat  officium"  (Facat.  Paneg.  Theod.  Aug.).  Ariosto,  too,  uses 
the  identical  word  in  a  similar  comparison  of  one  of  his  charac- 
ters to  a  mythical  personage  acted  on  the  stage,  Orl.  Fur.  1.  52 
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(of  Angelica)  : 

"  o  fuor  di  quel  cespuglio  oscuro  c  cieco 
fa  di  se  bella  ed  improvvisa  moetra ; 
come  di  selva,  o  fuor  d*  ombroso  speco 
Diana  in  $cem,  o  Citcrca  si  mostra." 

See  Rem.  on  1.  596. 

Agitatus,  not  our  agitated,  however  well  suoh  epithet  might 
suit  Orestes,  but  played,  acted,  performed.    Compare  12.  396  : 

"  scire  potestates  herbarum  usumque  medendi 
malmt,  et  mutas  agxiare  tnglorius  artes  " 

[toploty,  perform,  or,  as  we  say,  "practise"  the  art.  of  healing]  ; 
and  Sil  14.  9  : 

"  sic  poscit  sparsis  Mayors  agitatm  in  oris" 

[Mars  (i.e.,  wnr),  not,  surely,  agitated  mentally,  but  put  into 
motion']. 

For  a  reference  to  theatrical  representations  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  words  scenis  agitatus,  see  Ovid,  Fast  k»  386: 

"  mira,  sod  et  scena  testificata  loquar,'' 

and  Sir  Walter  Soott,  prelude  to  Macduff's  Cross  (of  the  pedestal 
of  the  cross) : 

.     .     .     "  none  snail  pass, 
now  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 
but  he  shall  have  strange  visions — thoughts  and  words 
that  shake  or  rouse  or  thrill  the  human  heart 
shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 
the  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol ; — 
oblivious  ages,  at  that  pimple  spell, 
shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 
alas  !  and  with  their  crimes  : — and  the  proud  phantom* 
shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye, 
and  accents  which  onco  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not, 
though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.    Siddons,  thine, 
thou  matchless  Siddons,  thrill  upon  our  ear  ; 
and  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  brother's  form 
rises  as  Scotland's  monarch.*' 

To  the  opinion  that  the  reference  of  the  epio  poet  should  be  to 
the  historical  or  mytliical  personage  itself,  not  to  its  representa- 
tion on  the  boards,  and  that  therefore  in  the  passage  before  us 
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either  Virgil  has  descended  from  the  dignity  of  the  epic,  or 
wrote  foenis  not  scenis,  or  if  he  wrote  scenis  that  word  must 
be  interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  Lersoh,  it  is,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  answer,  that  dramatic  representations  have  been  re- 
cognized by  Cicero  as  a  fit  and  proper  source  from  whence  even 
in  philosophical  disputations  to  draw  examples  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  heaven  on  the  impious,  Be  Legibus,  2.  16 : 
"  Poena  vero  violatae  religionis  iustam  recusationem  non  habet. 
Quid  ego  hie  sceleratorum  utar  exemplis,  quorum  sunt  plenae 
tragoediae  ?  Quae  ante  ooulos  sunt,  ea  potius  attingantur."  The 
reference  which  is  proper  in  philosophic  disputations,  and  which 
would  have  been  used  by  Cicero  himself  in  his  J)e  Legibm,  had 
he  not  had  examples  nearer  at  hand,  viz.,  in  his  own  personal 
experience,  how  infinitely  more  proper  &  fortiori  in  the  epic,  the 
very  cousin-german  of  the  drama !  Nay,  is  it  not  to  this  very 
scenis  agitatus  orestes  Cicero  alludes  in  this  very  passage  ? 
or  of  whom  axe  the  "  tragoediae  "  fuller  ? 

Ultrice8que  sedent  in  limine  dirae. — The  threshold  in 
the  houses  of  the  ancients  being  always  elevated,  not  only  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  but  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
inside  (witness  the  custom  of  lifting  the  bride  over  it),  afforded 
a  convenient  seat  for  those  who  for  whatever  reason  waited  out- 
side, without  entering  the  house.  Accordingly  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  are  said  by  Homer  (Od.  10.  62)  to  have  sat  on  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  of  Aeolus  outside,  beside  the  door-posts : 

*\9ovt€S  8'cf  Zwfut,  vapa  (TroB^ounv  tv?  ovZov 

and  Penelope  afflicted  with  grief  is  described  as  refusing  a  chair, 
and  seating  herself  on  the  threshold  of  her  thalamus,  Od.  If.  710 
(of  Penelope)  : 

T7jyi*  <*xos  afxtpfX^V  Ov/xoipdopoy,  ov8*  ap  cr*  ct\ij 
$«pp<a  tipt(§ffdcu,  ro?i\coy  Kara  oikov  torrvv' 
aAA'  ap*  fir*'  ovZov  t(§  7ro\VKfirjTOv  8a\afioio. 

But  it  is  not  always,  nay,  it  is 'very  seldom,  the  expression  tit7 
ovSov  or  in  limine  is  to  be  understood  so  literally.  On  the 
contrary,  as  limen  means  generally  not  the  threshold,  but  the 
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door,  or  the  neighbourhood  oftfw  door,  so  in  limine  means  not 
on  the  threshold,  but  near  or  about  the  door.  In  our  text,  there- 
fore,  the  Dirae  are  represented  not  as  sitting  actually  on  the 
threshold,  but  as  seated  outside  the  door,  viz.,  in  the  vestibule, 
watching  all  ingress  and  egress.  This  is  the  proper  seat  of  the 
Dirae  both  in  Hades,  and  during  their  visits  to  this  world. 
Compare  6.  279 : 


Ibid.  555  : 


•    .    .    "  mortif emmque  adverso  in  ftmui*  bellum, 
ferreique  Eumenidum  thai  ami" 


"  Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  cruenta, 
rcstibtUum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque. 


»» 


Ibid.  5Kh  : 

.    .    .    "cernis,  custodiaqualis 
vestibulo  sedeat  P  facies  quae  Umina  servet  P" 


Also  7.  341 : 


"  exin  Gorgoneis  Allecto  infocta  venenis  ^ 
principio  Latium,  ct  Laurentis  tecta  tyranni 
celsa  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  Umen  Amatae." 


Ovid,  Met.  U>  U58  : 


"  careens  ante /am  clausas  adamante  sedebant, 
deque  suis  atros  pectebant  crinibus  angues. 
quam  simul  agnorunt  inter  caliginis  umbras, 
surrexere  deae  :  sedes  scelerata  vocatur." 

Seneca,  Here.  Oct,  606  : 

"  tenet  auratum  Umen  Erinnys, 
et  cum  magnae  patuore  fores, 
intrant  fraudes,  cautique  doli, 
ferrumque  latens." 

Ovid,  in  his  story  of  Ino  and  Athamas,  describes  Tisiphone  as 
occupying  the  threshold  of  their  dwelling  so  as  to  prevent  all 
escape  of  her  doomed  victims,  Met.  k.  U85 : 

"  limine  constiterat 

monstris  exterrita  coniux ; 

territus  est  Athamas ;  tectoque  exire  parabant : 
obstitit  infelix,  aditumque  obsedit,  Erinnys." 
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See  Remm.  on  6.  563  and  574.  In  modern  languages  there  is 
a  similar  primary  as  well  as  a  similar  secondary  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  limine;  as,  primary,  Enfield: 

"  why  sits  Content  upon  a  cottage  sill 
at  eventide  ?  " 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Doom  of  Devorgoil,  2.  1 : 

"  ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
of  poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
of  these  our  ruined  walls ; " 

secondary,  Metast.  La  Strada  delta  Gloria  : 

"  ma  sappi  pria,  che  '1  Senno,  ed  il  Valore 
della  soglia  felice  in  guardia  sicde. ' 

Sbdsnt. — To  be  understood  literally,  as  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  Ovid's 

"  surrexere  deae :  sedes  scelerata  vocatur," 

quoted  above.  In  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  there  were  seats 
in  the  vestibules  of  great  houses  for  the  convenience  no  less  of 
persons  guarding  the  house  than  of  persons  waiting  either  to 
be  admitted;  or  to  salute  the  inmates  coming  out  of  the  house. 
Hence  the  expression  sedekt.  On  such  seats  in  the  vestibule 
of  Apollo's  temple  these  very  Dirae  are  represented  as  sitting 
asleep,  having  fallen  asleep  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  their 
pursuit  of  Orestes,  Aesch.  Eumen.  k6  : 

wpoffOtp  8c  ras>8pos  rov9§  $av/uurrot  \o\os 
cvSct  ywaiKcow  er  9  potto  if  ip  rjfitvos, 

the  very  picture,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  sleeping,  repeated 
by  Virgil  in  our  text.  In  the  portico  which  serves  as  vestibule 
to  the  Pope's  palace  in  the  Vatican  are  numerous  benches  on 
which  his  guards,  in  their  particoloured  uniform,  with  their  arms 
stacked  near  them,  may  be  seen  sitting  or  lounging  all  day  and 
all  night  long. 
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474-486. 

ERGO  UBI  CONCEPIT  FURIAS  EVICTA  DOLORE 
DECREVITQUE  MORI  TEMPUS  SECUM  IPSA  MODUMQUE 
EXIGIT  ET  MAESTAM  DICTIS  AGGRESS  A  SOROREM 
CONSILIUM  VULTU  TEGIT  AC  SPEM  FRONTE  SERENAT 
INVEN1  GERMANA  VIAM  GRATARE  SORORI 
QUAE  MIHI  REDDAT  EUM  VEL  EO  ME  SOLVAT  AMANTEM 
OCEAN  I  FIXEM  IUXTA  SOLEMQUE  CADENTEM 
ULTIMUS  AETHIOPUM  LOCUS  EST  UBI  MAXIMUS  ATLAS 
AXEM  HUMERO  TORQUET  STELLIS  ARDENTIBUS  APTUM 
HINC  MIHI  MASSYLAE  GENTIS  MONSTRATA  SACERDOS 
HESPERIDUM  TEMPLI  CU8TOS  EPULASQUE  DRACONI 
QUAE  DABAT  ET  SACROS  SERYABAT  IN  ARBORE  RAMOS 
SPARGENS  HUMIDA  MELLA  SOPOR1FBRUMQUE  PAP  A  VER 

Decrevit,  irrevocably  determined^  as  by  a  decree  oi  a  court  of 
justice,  the  emphasis  being  on  this  word,  not  on  mori.  Contrast 
"mortem  orat,"  verse  451,  where  the  emphasis  is  on '"mortem" 
not  on  "  orat."    See  Bern,  on  2.  247. 

Consilium  vultu  tegit,  theme  ;  spem  fronte  serenat, 
variation. 

Oceani  finem. — "  The  extreme  limit  set  bv  the  ocean,  which. 
is  regarded,  as  in  Homer,  as  surrounding  the  world,"  Coning- 
ton. 

TJltimus  aethiopum  locus  est. — "  The  meaning  seems  to 
be,  not  there  is  the  extreme  point  of  Acthiopia,  but  there  is  Acthio- 
pia,  the  extreme  point  of  the  earth,"  Conington.  To  be  sure,  and 
not  seems  only,  but  certainly  /*.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  £.  631 : 

,     .     .     "  ultima  ttllua 
rege  sub  hoc  [Atlante],  et  pontus  erat,  qui  sous  anhelis 
aequora  subdit  equis,  et  fessos  excipit  axes." 

Sil.  3.  282 : 

"  quin  et  Massyli  fulgentia  signa  tulere, 
Hesperidum  veniens  lucis  domus  ultima  terrac" 
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Aptum  (vs.  482),  rigged.  CompareEnnius,  ap.  Cic.  de  Offic.  .?; 

"  o  fides  alma,  apta  ponnis,  ct  itunurandura  Iovis." 
HlNC    MIHI    MASSYLAE    GENUS    MONSTRATA    SACERDOS. — See 

Alciphron,  Ep.  2.  Jf.  16  [TXvKtpa  MevavSpw):  Kai  yap  txw  Tlva 
vtwtni  yvvaiKa  airo  <Ppvyiag  qicovaav  tv  juqXa  tovtwv  tfiirupov, 
yaarpofiavreveaOai  Bttvqv  tij  tojv  awapriov  Siaraoa  vvicrwp  teat 
Tlf  TtoV  06011'  Stt&C,  kqi  ov  §«  Xeyovarj  Triartvetv,  qXX'  ictiv,  wc 

Hinc  mihi  .  . .  papaveb. — The  order  of  thought  is :  sacer- 

1X)S,  CUSXOS.TEMPLI  QUAE  DABAT  EPULAS  DRACONI  (viz.,  SPARGENS, 

vel  spargendo,  humida  mella  soporiferumque  papaver)  atque 
ita  (viz.,  dando  epulas,  mella  et  papaver,  draconi)  servabat 

RAMOS. 

Servabat. — A  translation  of  the  eawZ*  of  Euripides,  Medea, 

SpaKovra  0*,  os  vayxpveoy  ofuptrmt'  tcpas, 
ffwtipous  €<rto(f  voKvv\oicois  avryos  ap, 
ktuvw?     .     .     . 

Compare  Lucret.  5.  33 : 

«        * 

•  "  aureaque  Hesperidum  servant  fulgentia  mala." 

Spargens. — Spargens  (draconi).— Compare  Petronius,  p. 
275 :  "  Quidquid  enim  a  nobis  acceperat  de  ooena  latranti  [cani, 
soiz.]  sparserat."  Sidon.  Apoll.  in  Panegyrico  Majoriani,  verse 
176  (of  Hippomenes) : 

"  donee  ad  anfractum  metae  iamiamque  relictus, 
concita  ter  tpmrao  f regit  vestigia  porno." 

And  our  author  himself,  3.  605  (where  see  Rem.) : 

"  tpargite  me  in  fluctus  yastoque  immergite  ponto." 


And  so  precisely  in  our  text,  spargens,  throwing  to,  flinging  to, 
the  drngon. 

Humida  mella  soporiferumque  papaver. — Explanatory  of 
epulas.  Mel  and  papaver  constituted  the  "  epulae,"  daintie* 
(compare  "rimatur  epulis,"  6. 599)  to  which  the  priestess  treated 
the  dragon,  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  tpargebat  dhaconi  epulas  met- 
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Ik  et  papavem.    Compare  Val.  Flaoc.  1.  61 : 

.    .    .    "  multifidas  regis  quern  filia  linguas 
vibrantem  ex  aditis  cantu  dapibusqne  vocabat, 
et  dabat  hesterno  liventia  mella  veneno" 

where  "  dapibus"  is  explained  by  "mella"  and  "  veneno,"  just 
as  in  our  text  epulas  is  explained  by  mella  and  papaver. 
The  serpent  being  fond  of  these  epulae,  these  dapes  (see  Val. 
Flacc,  above  ;  also  8.  96  : 

.     .     .     "  hianti 
mella  dabam,  et  nostris  nutribam  Ada  f«iwii"), 

became  fond  of  the  person  from  whose  hand  he  received  them ; 
and  this  fondness  conspiring,  as  in  the  case  of  Medea's  serpent, 
with  the  specific  operation  of  the  drugs  or  venena  which  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  the  dapes — rendered  him  suffi- 
ciently docile  and  amenable  (compare  Ennodius,  Carm.  1.2: 

"  melle  tuo  serpens  giitturis  arma  premet") 

to  be  employed  (in  the  manner  of  a  watchdog)  for  the  protection 
of  the  fruit. 

Soporiferum. — The  general  ornamental  predicate  of  papa- 
ver. Compare  Oeorg.  1.  78 \  where  the  much  stronger  epithet 
"  Lethaeo  perf usa  somno  "  is  applied  to  the  poppy,  without  at 
all  indicating  that  the  poppy  exercised  its  narcotio  property  on 
the  particular  occasion.     Ovid,  Trist.  5.  2.  23  : 

''  littora  quot  conchas,  quot  amoena  rosaria  flores, 
quotve  soporiferum  grana papaver  habct," 

where  again  this  very  epithet  is  merely  a  descriptive  epithet- 
Compare  also  the  application  of  "  ferventes  "  to  "  rotas,"  Aen. 
11. 195,  where,  as  in  our  text,  the  predicate  ("ferventes")  is 
generally  descriptive,  and  entirely  without  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

The  honey  and  poppy  are  given  to  the  dragon  as  a  sweet  of 
which  it  was  fond,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  stayed  beside, 
and  was  amenable  to,  the  priestess ;  and  so,  by  the  terror  which 
it  produced  in  strangers  served  as  a  watch-dog  for  the  protection 
of  the  tree.    Honey  mixed  with  poppy  (the  so-called  cocetum) 
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was  the  sweetest  sweet  and  greatest  delicacy  known  before  the 
invention  of  sugar.     See  Plaut.  Poen.  1.  %.  112  : 

"  Ao.     Obsecro  hercle,  ut  mulsa  loquitur!    Mi.  Nihil  nisi  laterculos, 
sesamum,  papaveremque,  triticuin  et  frictas  nuccfl." 

Petron.  (ed.  Hadr.)  :  p.  5,  "  Omnia  dicta  factaque  quasi  papacere 
et  sesamo  sparsa;"  and  p.  101 :  "  Glires  melle  et  papacere  spar- 
sos."     Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  151  : 

"  nee  pigeat  niveo  tritum  cum  locte  papaver 

sumere,  et  expres&is  mella  liquata  fa  vis." 

Hor.  ad  Pisoti.  31 % : 

"  ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors, 
et  crussum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melU  papaver 
offendunt." 

The  part  of  the  poppy  used  was  not  the  bitter  and  narootio  cap- 
sule, but  the  seed,  which  is  not  only  not  bitter  or  narootio,  but 
sweet,  esculent,  and  nutritive.  See  Plin.  N.  H.19.8  (ed.  Sillig) : 
"  Papaveris  sativi  tria  genera.  Candidum  [our  papaver  somni- 
ferum],  cuius  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mensa  cum  melle  apud 
antiquos  dabatur.  Hoc  et  panis  rustici  crustae  inspergitur, 
adfuso  ovo  inhaerens  ubi  inferiorem  crustam  apium  githque 
cereali  sapore  condiunt."  And  so  Festus :  "  Cocetum  genus 
edulii  ex  melle  et  papacere  factum  ; "  and  Athenaeus,  Deipnos. 
3.  75:  MaicajwSati'  S'  aprtov  /ivtifiovevu  AXk/iqv  ev  no  wsvTt- 
KatStKarto  our aic'  "  KXtvat  [itv  cirra,  icai  rotrai  rpairtaSai  /uaicw- 
viSwv  aprtov  tmaTMjtoiaai  \ivv  re,  aetrafxw  re,  ki\v  7T(\i\vatg 
irc&aai "  [where  Casaubon  :  "  /laKuwSac  panes  papacere  sparsos 
fuisse  ipsum  nomen  arguit.  Inter  oondimentarias  herbas  papa* 
ver  et  sesamum  non  postremum  locum  tenebant.  Multa  de  vario 
esu  papaveris  Gralenus  lib.  7  de  Facult.  Simpl.  Medic"!  Also, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  1.  13 : 

•    •    m    di)\tiay  Aa/W 
yoyyv\t&a,  raur^r  ctc/ac?  ctj  Acirra  <r<poZpat 
T7jr  o^tp  aim}*  Ttis  atpvys  fu/tovptpos' 
awo(c<ras,  eAcuov  evtxtas,  aAar 
Sous  fiowrucwSf  firjKcoyos  *Tiraaas  ovu 
koKKovs  fitXairqs  rov  apidjxor  8«8f«a, 
*tpi  typ  %kvOiov  cAvrfc  ttjp  rwiBv/Mar. 
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Even  at  the  present  day  a  confection  made  of  honey  and  poppy- 
seed  is  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  I 
find  among  my  memoranda  the  following  notice  on  the  subject, 
dated  Botzen,  October,  1860  : — Honey  and  ground  poppy-seeds 
are  mixed  together  so  as  to  form  a  paste  of  the  thickness  of  jam. 
A  dessert-spoonful  of  this  conserve  is  wrapped  round  with  a  dough 
made  of  wheaten  flour,  butter,  eggs,  and  milk.  Thus  little  dump- 
lings or  patties  are  made,  each  about  the  size  of  a  joint  of  the 
thumb.  These  are  baked,  not  in  the  oven,  but  in  a  pan  with 
melted  butter,  and  are  eaten  on  feast  days  as  a  delicacy.  They 
are  called  in  the  Pusterthal  nigelen ;  about  Klobenstein  and  in 
the  Eisackthal  they  are  called  mohn-krogfen9  and  magen  (dialect, 
for  mohn)  -krqpfen.  We  had  a  dish  of  them  at  Botzen,  and  found 
them  very  sweet.  We  were  told  there  that  they  are  not  used 
in  Botzen.  They  were  made  especially  for  us  at  our  request, 
and  the  cook  was  capable  of  making  them,  being  herself  from 
the  mountains.  The  cook  informed  us  also  that  about  Kloben- 
stein and  in  the  Eisackthal  a  thick  polenta  is  made  of  buck-wheat, 
which  polenta  is  sliced  and  baked  in  the  pan  with  butter  and 
poppy  seeds  and  honey.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  a 
similar  use  of  ground  poppy  seeds  and  honey  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  Poland. 

The  commentators  and  lexicographers,  ignorant  of  the  physi- 
cal fact  so  familiar  to  every  apothecary's  apprentice,  oonfound 
the  soporiferous  poisonous  capsule  or  poppy  head  (not  used  at 
all  on  this  occasion)  with  the  harmless  and  sweet  esculent,  the 
poppy  seeds,  contained  in  the  capsule  or  head,  and  alone  used 
on  this  occasion.  Even  Damm,  in  his  admirable  dictionary,  has 
fallen  into  this  error:  '*  Mijkoji/,"  he  says,  "  est  <pvrov  ov  to  arap- 
fia.  «c  vttvov  cvoSot.' '  Nay,  Virgil  himself,  who  could  not  but 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  distinction — for  what  lioman  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  it  ?  (see  Pliny  above) — by  the  inconside- 
rate addition,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  profanity,  of  the  word 
soporiferum  to  the  tapaver  (poppy-seeds) ,  which  were  given 
as  delicate  food  to  the  dragon,  has  sanctioned  the  error,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  thrown  the  shield  of  the  god's  infallibility  over  the 
ignorance  of  his  votaries. 
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It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  large  serpents  (dracones)  to 
be  kept  as  pets  by  persons  of  distinguished  rank.  Compare 
Philostrat.  Starie  degli  Eroi :  "  Dice  [Protesilao]  pure  di  un 
inansueto  dragone,  lungo  cinque  oubiti,  che  insieme  ad  Aiace 
[Oileo]  bevea,  e  presso  gli  stava,  e  gli  era  guida  ne  viaggi,  e  a 
guisa  di  cane  gli  andava  dietro."  Cic.  Divin.  2 :  "  Turn  secun- 
dum quietem  visus  ei  dicitur  draco  is,  quern  mater  Olympian 
akbat."  Our  text  is  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Massylian  priestess  "alebat,"  and  employed 
for  the  protection  of  the  sacred  tree,  her  dragon.  A  similar  pet, 
similarly  fed  with  dainties,  was  the  dragon  of  Medea,  Val. 
Flaco.  8.  62 : 

"  mcquo  [Mcdeam]  paveiis  contra  solam  videt,  ac  vocat  ultro, 
con  solet,  et  blanda  poscit  mo  pabula  lingua." 

Nor  are  ancient  pictorial  representations  wanting  of  this  "  ale- 
bat,"  this  feeding  of  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides;  see  Peter- 
sen's article  entitled  "  Eroole  riportante  i  pomi  delle  Esperidi,'' 
in  vol.  31  of  the  "  Annali  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza 
Archeologica  di  Roma : "  "  Essa  sembra  congiunta  con  quella 
pii  antica  sopra  alcune  stoviglie  di  stile  piu  recente  presso 
Gerhard  (Awhemoros,  t.  2;  KoenigL  Atlas,  1. 1)  ove  nel  comparti- 
mento  superiore  Eroole  si  presente  ad  Atlante  chiedendogli  un 
conaiglio,  mentre  nella  parte  di  sotto  le  Esperidi  circondano 
l'albero,  pascolando  il  serpente,  oppure  occupate  in  sollazzi." 
MiIIiti  {Vases  Antiques,  vol.  1,  pi.  3)  gives  a  drawing  of  the 
Hesperides  and  their  tree,  from  a  vase  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Paestum.  The  Hesperides  are  five  in  number,  each  designated 
by  her  name  in  epigraph,  viz.,  KAAY¥Q,  EPMH2SA,  AN9EIA, 
AIQHS  (al.  AIQniS),  NHAISA.  The  dragon  twined  round 
the  tree  is  fed  by  Calypso  out  of  a  patera  into  which  she  has 
poured  liquid  out  of  an  urn.  Hercules  holds  in  his  hand  an 
apple  which  he  has  received  from  Ermesa,  who  is  represented  as 
pulling  another  from  the  tree.  Overhead  in  the  sky  are  the 
busts  of  HAP  A  and  A0NAKI2,  with  their  respective  epigraphs, 
as  well  as  of  Pan  and  Mercury.  There  is  a  copy  of  Millin's 
plate  in  Pozzoli  (Dizion.  dclla  Facoh,  tav.  50). 
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The  commentators,  understanding  the  merely  ornamental 
predicate  soporiferum  as  indicative  of  the  narcotic  action  of  the 
poppy  on  the  dragon,  have  supposed  our  author  to  be  engaged 
in  the  description  of  the  charming,  enchanting,  and  putting  to 
sleep  of  the  dragon,  and  naively  observe  :  "  Incongrue  videtur 
positum,  ut  soporifera  species  pervigili  detur  draconi "  (Servius) 
— an  observation  repeated  by  most  of  Servius's  successors,  and  in 
which  one  of  them,  Schrader,  so  entirely  agrees  as  to  pronounce 
verse  486  spurious ;  while  Jahn,  in  order  to  preserve  both  the 
verse  and  the  consistency  of  the  priestess,  represents  the  priestess 
as  sprinkling  the  narootic  not  on  the  dragon,  but  on  the  road, 
that  it  may  narcotise  trespassers,  and  so  wholly  strips  the  dragon 
of  its  function  of  watch,  regularly  cashiers  and  dismisses  it.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  further  confirmation  of  the  above  interpreta- 
tion, that  on  none  of  the  occasions  on  which  our  author  produces 
sleep  by  means  of  drugs  is  the  papaver  mentioned;  see  Aen. 
5.  85i  ;  6.  J&O. 

According  to  Philostratus,  Icon.  11. 1 7,  it  is  because  serpents 
love  gold  that  a  serpent  is  so  often  represented  guarding  golden 
treasure,  ex.  gr.,  the  golden  fleece,  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
Query,  is  it  not  the  other  way,  serpents'  love  for  gold  an  infer- 
ence from  serpents  being  so  often  represented  as  the  guardians 
of  golden  treasure  ? 

Spargeks  humida  mella  soporiferumque  papaver. — Com- 
pare 12.  418  : 

.    .    .     "  apargitque  salubrU 
ambrosiae  succoe,  et  odoriferam  panaceam." 
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490-508. 

MUG  IKE — FUTURI 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  498). 

iutat  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion;  omitted  in  cod.  Drosd.) ;  Wa^n.  (cd.  Heyn.  and 
Praest.) ;  Voss  ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. 

iublt  III  P.  Manut. ;  La  Ccrda;  1).  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1070);  Heyne  ; 
Brunck;  AVakef. 


Videbis  (vs.  490). — You  shall  sec,  yourself;  you  shall  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  power.  Compare  the  concluding  words  of 
the  citation  from  the  letter  of  Glycera  to  Menander,  Rem.  on 
verse  483. 

Dulce  caput  (vs.  493),  Gt.  <fn\ov  Kapa. 

Arma  vim,  &c,  .  .  .  saceruos  (w.  495-498). — Compare 
Ovid,  Bern.  Amor.  717  : 

"  scripta  cave  relegas  blandac  servata  pucllae ; 
constantcs  animos  scripta  relecta  movent, 
omnia  pone  feros  (pones  invitus)  in  ignu, 
ct  die :  '  ardoris  sit  rogns  iste  mei !  *  " 


Virg.  Eel.  8.  73 : 


Ibid.  91 


"  tcrna  tibi  hacc  primum  triplici  di versa  colore 
licia  circumdo,  tcrque  haec  altaria  circuni 
cfHgieni  duco." 


"  has  olim  exuvias  mihi  pcrfidus  illc  rcliquit, 
pignora  rara  sui ;  quae  nunc  ego  limino  in  ipso, 
(vrra,  tibi  mando.' 


»t 


Arma  viri  thalamo  quae  fixa  reliquit  (vs.  495). — Query, 
hung  up  in  her  chamber  as  the  knight's  homage  to  the  fair  lady? 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  wounded  in  the  foot  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna  by  the  French  in  1521,  he  being  at  that  time  an  officer 

HENllY,  AKNE1DEA,   VOL.  II.  ">1 
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in  the  Spanish  service,  Engesser,  Darstellung  der  Hauptreligio- 
nen,  p.  300  (Konstanz,  1857) :  "  Je  langsamer  sein  fuss  heilte, 
urn  so  mehr  sehnte  sich  sein  feuriger  geist  nach  kriegsthaten. 
Er  las  die  legenden  der  heiligen,  die  verfolgungen  der  ersten 
Christen,  die  seltsamen  bussubungen  und  kasteinngen  der  mon- 
che  und  einsiedler.  In  lebhafter  und  erhitzter  fantasie  vermeinte 
er  *  die  himmelskonigin  Maria  sei  ihm  leibhaft  erschienen.' 
Jezt  erwahlte  er  sie  zur  dame  seines  herzens,  und  schwur  feier- 
lichest i  er  wolle  ihr  bis  in  den  tod  auf  erden  ritterlich  dienen.' 
Nach  erfolgter  genesung,  jedoch  mit  einem  krummen  fusse, 
zog  er  zu  einem  wunderthatig  gehaltenen  Muttergottesbilde 
im  kloster  Montserrat.  Vor  jenem  bilde  hing  er  anddchtig  seine 
icaffen  auf  und  that,  nach  ritterlichem  gebrauche,  die  voile  nacht 
seine  waffenwache."  A  similar  narrative  is  contained  in  the 
Biographic  TJniverselle,  Art.  "Loyola." 

Impius  (vs.  496),  unfeeling.  See  Rem.  on  1. 14.  Its  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  at  the  close  of  the  clause  to 
which  it  belongs,  renders  it  emphatic  ;  see  Bern,  on  2.  247. 

Nec  tantos  mente  furores  concipit  (vs.  501). — Mens 
being  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  mente  concipere  is  to  conceive, 
imagine  to  oneself,  form  a  conception  of,  exactly  as,  pectus  being 
the  seat  of  the  emotions  (as  Georg.  1.  J+W : 

"  vcrtiintur  species  aiiimorum,  etpntora  mot  us 
nunc  alios,  alios  dum  nubila  ventus  age  bat, 
conclpiioit "), 

pec  tore  concipere  is  to  feel  within  oneself,  be  sensible  of  (see 
11.  308  :  "si  tantum  pectore  robur  concipk")  ;  and  exactly  as, 
the  ear  being  the  seat  of  hearing,  aure  concipere  is  to  hear 
(compare  Sen.  Phoen.  22 U  (Oedipus,  of  himself) : 

.     .     .     "  ego  ullos  aurc  coneipio  sonos, 
per  quos  parentis  nomen,  aut  nati  audiam"). 

Nkc  tantos  mente  furores  concipit,  therefore :  does  not  con- 
ceive to  herself,  does  not  imagine  to  herself  has  no  notion  of  or  as 
we  very  commonly  say,  never  dreams  of,  so  great  fury  ;  exactly  as 
11.  368  (quoted  above) :  "si  tantum  pectore  robur  concipis"  [if 
you  feel  such  resolution,  if  you  are  conscious  within  yourself  of 
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such  strength  of  mind].     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  776: 

"  emicat  cxtcmplo  laetus  post  talia  mat  lis 
dicta  suae  Phaethon,  et  concipit  acthora  mente*1 

[forms  a  conception  to  himself  of  the  ether,  i.e.,  imagines  to 
himself  what  a  fine  drive  he  will  have  in  the  sky].  Legrand 
D'Aussy,  Fabliatix  ("  Du  Jongleur  qui  alia  en  Enfer  ") :  "  Ne 
congecant  rien  k  un  malheur  si  constant,  il  soup9onna  enfin  de  la 
tricherie  dans  son  adversaire."  The  proposal  of  Jortin  to  read 
ooncipere  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained,  if  it  were  only 
on  acoount  of  the  necessity  it  involves  (a  necessity  not  perceived 
by  the  proposer)  of  changing  aut  into  nee,  and  nkc  into  ant, 
quod  impossible,  and  would  never  have  been  made  had  the  pro- 
poser been  aware  that  the  expression  ooncipere  mente  furo- 
res, although  used  by  Ovid  in  the  sense  of  rapere  mente 
furores,  or  become  furious  (Ovid,  Met.  2.  6!f09  of  Ocyrrhoe  : 

"  ergo  ubi  vaticinos  concepit  matte  furores, 
incaluitquo  deo  quem^clausum  pectore  habebat"  ), 

is  at  least  equally  capable  of  expressing  picture  fury  to  oneself 
imagine  jury. 

Aut  graviora  timet  quam  morte  sichaei  (vs.  502). — 
"  Quam  quae  in  morte  siciiaei  timuerat,"  Ribbeck.  No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  for  who  knows  what  Anna  had  feared  at  that  time, 
or  whether  she  had  feared  at  all?  All  we  know  is  that  Dido  got 
over  her  grief  for  Sichaeus,  did  not  at  the  death  of  Sichaeus 
kill  herself  in  despair,  and  accordingly  this  is  our  author's  mean- 
ing in  the  text :  "  does  not  fear  that  anything  worse  will  happen 
now  than  happened  at  the  death  of  Sichaeus;"  "does  not  doubt 
but  Dido  will  get  over  her  grief  for  Aeneas,  as  she  had  got  over 
her  grief  for  Sichaeus ; "  and  so  Servius,  who,  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible as  he  is  in  the  previous  part  of  his  gloss,  is  explicit 
enough  in  the  latter:  "quae  morte  sichaei  vel  fecit  vel  passa 
est  Dido ; "  and  so  also  Wagner  (1861) :  "  quam  quae  accide- 
rant  morte  sichaei." 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Wakefield  (Russell's  Mem. 
of  For,  vol.  4,  p.  426)  says :  "  I  think  the  coarsest  thing  in  the 

51* 
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whole  Look  (not,  indeed,  in  point  of  indecency,  but  in  want  of 
sentiment)  is  verse  502.  She  thought  she  would  take  it  as  she  did 
the  last  time  is  surely  vulgar  and  gross  to  the  last  degree." 
Virgil  coarse  !  Virgil  deficient  in  sentiment !  Very  good,  very 
refined,  indeed,  Mr.  Fox ;  but  you  had  no  objection — who  of 
your  nation  ever  had  ? — to  a  woman's  being  in  love  twice, 
marrying  twice,  and  having  children  who  were  half-brothers, 
and  half-sisters.  It  was  to  you,  as  it  was  and  is  to  all  your  and 
jny  compatriots,  and  universal  Christendom,  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  woman  should  cohabit  with  two,  three,  four,  or  any  num- 
ber of  men,  one  after  another,  provided  each  successive  husband 
waited  for  the  decease  or  divorce  of  the  previous,  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  a  new  tenant  waits  for  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
vious occupier  before  he  enters  into  possession  of  the  farm.  Your 
objection  was  not  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  two  loves,  to  the 
woman's  passing  out  of  the  arms  of  the  one  man  into  those  of 
the  other;  your  objection  was  to  all  comparison  between  the 
two  griefs,  and  you  left  it  to  the  Hindoo,  to  the  Eoman,  to  this 
very  Virgil  whom  you  accuse  of  want  of  sentiment,  and  to  his 
barbarian  Dido,  to  look  upon  the  thing  itself,  the  second  love, 
with  horror,  and  as  only  by  a  narrow  step,  and  scarcely  even  by 
a  narrow  step,  removed  from  adultery.     See  4.  24  : 

"  scd  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
vol  Fater  omnipotens[adigat  me  fulminc  ad  umbras, 
pallcntes  umbras  Erebi  noctcmquo  profundam, 
ante,  Tudor,  quam  tc  violo,  aut  tua  iura  resolvo. 
ille  mcos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  iunxit,  amores 
abstulit;  ille  habeat  secum  scrvotque  scpulchro." 

4.  552 : 

'*  non  survata  tides  eineri  promissa  Sichaco." 

Ax  regina,  pyka  penetrali  in  sede  sub  auras  erecta, 

INGENT1    TAEDIS    ATQUE    JLL1CE    SEGTA    (w.   504,    505). — I   adopt 

Wakefield's  punctuation  (erecta,  ingenti)  as  affording  by  far 
the  most  elegant  structure  and  most  poetical  sense,  and  add  to 
the  examples  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  it  the  precise 
parallel  from  our  author  himself,  Aen.  6.  21i  : 
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.     .    .     * c  pinguom  taedis,  et  robore  seeto 
ingentem,  struxere  pyrara ;" 

and  Seneca's  (Oedip.  530) : 

"  ost  prociil  ab  urbe  lucus,  Uicihua  niger  ;" 

and  Silius  Italicus's  (13.  277) : 

"  aedibus  in  mediis,  conBurgena  ilice  mult  a, 
extruitur  rogns." 

SeeEemm.  on  1.  297;  5.  2,  387.    This  view  is  approved  of  by 
Conington. 

Taedis  atque  ilice  secta  (vs.  505). — I.e.,  secta  taeda  et 
ilice,  or  taeda  et  ilice  seetin — secta  belonging  in  the  sense  to 
taedis  no  less  than  to  ilice.  Taedis  atque  ilice  secta  =  billets, 
oxidants)  of  pine  wood  and  ilex.  Compare  Biblia  Sacra,  Reges, 
3.  [1],  18.33 :  Kai  efieXiae  ro  oXoicauraj/Lca  teat  tirtOiiKtv  em  rag  oxi~ 
Saicag.  Taedis  signifies  the  particular  kind  of  tree,  viz.,  pine, 
which,  containing  much  turpentine,  is  very  inflammable;  the 
same  kind  of  tree,  viz.,  of  which  ships  were  built,  as  Juvenal, 
12.  57 : 

"  i  nunc  et  ventis  aniinam  committe,  dolato 
confisus  ligno,  digitis  a  morte  remotus 
quatiior,  aut  septom,  si  sit  latissima  taeda." 

Intenditque  locum  sertis  (vs.  506). — "  We  have  already 
in  2.  237  had  intendere  used  of  the  operation  of  binding. 
Virgil  has  here  taken  a  further  license,  inverting  the  expres- 
sion so  as  to  put  the  bandage  into  the  instrumental  ablative,  the 
thing  bound  into  the  acci^ative,"  Conington.  The  notion  of 
intendere  is  not  binding,  but  stretching  or  straining.  The 
"  serta"  are  stretched  over  the  place  from  point  to  point  (in 
other  words,  the  place  is  hung,  not  bound,  with  "serta"),  and 
so  at  2.  237,  where  see  note.  Neither  is  "  intendere  brachia 
tergo,"  5.  403,  to  bind  the  amis  with  the  cestns.  It  is  to  strain 
or  stretch  out  the  arms  /taring  the  cestus  on  them,  to  hold  the  arms 
intent,  i.e.,  stretched  out,  or  strained  forward  at  fall  length  as  a 
boxer  strains  them  forward.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  5/+  (of 
Araehne  and  Fallas  stretching  out,  straining  their  webs,  laying 
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them  at  full  length,  and  at  the  same  time  tight)  : 

"  et  gracili  gcminos  intendunt  stamino  tolas," 

where  however  "stamine"  and  "telas"  are  spoken  of  a  thing 
and  its  part,  not  as  locum  and  sertis,  "vincula"  and  "oollo," 
"  brachia "  and  "  tergo,"  of  two  distinct  and  different  things. 
Also  Juvenal,  8.  149  :  "  sed  sidera  testes  intendunt  ooulos  " 
[strain,  stretch  their  eyes,  look  on  intently].  Virg.  Acn.  3. 1: 
"  intentique  ora  tenebant." 

Haud  ignara  futuri  (vs.  508). — Not  knowing  nothing  of 
what  was  about  to  happen,  i.e.,  icell  knowing  what  she  teas  going  to 
do,  exactly  as  5.  618 :  "  haud  ignara  nooendi "  [not  knowing 
nothing  about  doing  harm,  /.  ?.,  well  accustomed  to  do  harm]. 
See  Rem.  on  5.  G18. 


510-521. 


TERCENTUM — PRECATUR 


Tercentum  ton  at  ore  deos  (vs.  510). — "Non  tercentum  deos, 
sed  tonat  tercentum  [both  Daniel  and  Lion's  edit.,  ton  at  ter- 
tio  centum]  numina  Hecates ;  unde  et  Hecate  dicta  est,  eicaroi/, 
id  est,  centum  potentates  habens"  Servius  (cod. Dresd.)  "  Trecenta 
diversorum  deorum  nomina  invocat, .  .  .  plures  deos  ad  terrorem 
nominat,"  La  Cerda.  "  Ter  centum,  divisa,  ut  sit  ter  tonat 
centum  deos,"  Heyne,  Voss,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger, 
Ladewig ;  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  citing  in  support  of 
their  opinion  Sil.  1.  91 : 

.     .     .     "online  centum 
stant  arac  cacliquc  deia  Ereboquo  potcnti. 
hie,  crine  effuso,  at  que  Honnaeae  numina  divae 
atqnc  Achcronta  rovat  Stygia  cum  veste  sacerdos," 
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a  passage  which,  as  I  think,  makes  not  for,  but  against  it,  inas- 
much as  the  circumstance  that  Silius's  expression  is  not  ter  rocaf, 
but  simply  "  vocat,"  shows  that  Silius  connected  the  ter  of  our 
text  not  with  tonat  but  with  centum,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
Silius's  "  centum  "  is  precisely  the  same  as  of  Virgil's  tercen- 
tum,  i.e.,  a  great  many,  a  multitude. 

Tercextum  deos. — As  we  would  say  in  English  :  hundreds 
of  god*;  gods  by  the  hundred.     Compare  Georg.  1.  15  ; 


' c  ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumota  iuvenci 


«* 


[not  three  hundred  steers,  but  a  great  multitude  of  steers,  steers 
by  the  hundred].    Aen.  8.  715  : 

.     .     .     "  sacrabat 
maxima  ter  centum  totam  dclubra  per  urbem" 

[not  three  hundred  temples,  but  a  great  number  of  temples, 
temples  by  the  hundred].  Ibid.  10. 182 :  "ter  centum  adiici- 
unt."  Ibid.  7.  275 :  "  stabant  ter  centum  nitidi  in  praesepibus 
altis."    Hor.  Od.  3.  &.  79  : 

•    .    .    "amatorem  treeentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae." 

Hesiod,  Theog.  712 : 

oi  8*  op  evi  xp<arot<ri  jxaxyv  tipi/ieiav  eytipay, 
KoTrof  T€,  Bpiaptws  re,  IVyijy  r*  aaros  toAc/aoio, 
oi  pa  rpi7jKO(Tias  xtrpas  ffrifiapttr  axo  x*lPwv 
xcfixor  (iraff<TVT€pas,  Kara  8'  ccriciouray  &c\(€<r<ri 
TiTQyas. 

Horace,  Sat.  5. 12 :  "  trecentos  inseris :  ohe,  iam  satis  est."  And 
especially  Ovid,  Met.  4.  1UU  ' 

.     .     .     i4  nam  iam  mih  i  saocula  septem 
acta  vides :  superest,  numcros  ut  pulvcris  aequom, 
ter  centum  mosses,  ter  centum  musta  videro,'* 

where  "  ter  centum"  (explained  by  "  numeros  pulveris";  is  equi- 
valent to  innumerable.  In  our  text,  therefore,  ter  centum  deos 
is  innumerable  god*9  viz.,  the  innumerable  gods  invoked  by  Medea, 
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Ovid,  Met.  7. 196  : 

"  quaeque  magas,  Tellus,  pollentibus  instruis  herbis ; 
aiiraeque,  et  venti,  montcsque,  amncsque,  lacusque, 
dique  omnes  nemorum,  dique  omnes  noctis,  adeste." 

The  expressiou  still  subsists  in  the  Italian  in  the  selfsame  sense, 
as  Goldoni,  La  Scozzese,  1.  5 :  "  Oh !  questa  poi  £  la  solita  inter- 
rogazione.  Da  che  lo  conosco,  mi  l'avra  chiesto  trecento  volte." 

Aj>  li  nam  (vs.  513). — "Non  ad  noctem,  sed  ad  lunae  obser- 
vationem,"  Servius.  The  observation  was  little  called  for,  the 
use  of  luna  for  nox  being  sufficiently  rare,  and  the  practice 
of  incantation  by  moonlight  sufficiently  notorious.  We  had 
been  more  obliged  by  information  whether  Virgil  did  not  by  ad 
lvnam  mean  more  than  simply  what  the  words  in  their  strict 
construction  express ;  whether  Virgil's  ad  lunam  was  not  to  be 
taken  icar'  t£oxnvf  and  as  meaning  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon. 
That  it  is  so  to  be  taken  is  the  more  probable,  first,  because  taken 
in  its  stricter  sense  the  expression  affords  no  definite  picture, 
leaves  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  sort  of  moonlight  we 
are  called  upon  to  imagine,  whether  the  bright  light  of  the  full 
or  only  the  dim  light  of  the  waning  or  crescent  moon  (compare 
Hor.  Sat.  ?.  8.  Jl  : 

"  *  post  hoc  me  dociiit  melimela  nibere  minorem 

ad  hmnm  ilclccta  "), 

and  secondly,  because  it  is  by  the  "  pernox  luna"  (i.e.,  by  the 
full  moon,  the  moon  being  pernox  only  when  at  the  full) 
Medea  gathers  the  rime,  Ovid,  Met.  7.  268 : 

"  addit  et  oxceptas  Ihhh  j>ernocte  pruinas," 

with  which  compare  Ibid.  ISO  (also  of  Medea)  : 

.     .     .     "  Tpostqiiam  plcni #8i m a  fulsit, 
w  solid  a  torrn«»  spoctavit  imagine  h'/i//,'' 

when  the  moon  was  exactly  at  the  full.  For  ad  uxam  itself 
compare  Juvenal,  10.  21 : 

44  ct  motac  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  unibram." 
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Ovid,  Fast.  1.  US7  (of  Priapus) : 

"  at  deus  obscoena  niminm  quoque  parte  paratus, 
omnibus  ad  lunae  lumina  risus  erat." 

Let  the  reader,  who  from  the  scientific  eminence  of  the 
nineteenth  century  looks  down  with  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction 
mingled  with  pity  on  the  childish  magical  ceremonies  of  three 
thousand  years  ago,  compare  Cams,  Lebensmagneiismw  (Leipzig, 
1857),  p.  122 : "  Das  gewohnliohste  verf ahren  ist,  das  man  irgend- 
einen,  selbst  der  verwesung  unterworfenen  korper,  ein  stuck 
fleisch,  ein  stuck  apfel  oder  zwiebel,  einen  holzsyran  oder  sonst 
etwas,  benutzt,  mit  diesen  korpern  den  auswuchs  im  liehte  des 
abnehmenden  mondes  bestreicht,  oder  den  span  ebenso  mit  et- 
was blut  aus  den  kranken  gebilden  trankt,  und  sie  nun  durch 
vergraben  oder  ins  wasser  werfen  der  verwesung  ubergibt.  Da- 
bei  wird  dann  noch  empf ohlen,  dergleichen  nur  allein  und  ohne  zu 
sprechen  vorzunehmen,  und  oft  werden  wol  sonst  noch  aberglau- 
bische  ceremonien  beigef iigt.  Oftmals  habe  ich,  halb  im  scherz 
solche  curen,  namentlich  gegen  hartnackige  warzen  der  hande, 
selbst  angerathen,  und  diese  auswiichse,  nachdem  sie  atzmitteln 
und  dergleichen  lange  widerstanden  hatten,  allerdings  kurz 
darauf  allmalig  schwinden  und  sich  ganglion  verlieren  gesehen ; 
aber  gleich  hier  ist  dann  ein  fall,  wo  es  vielleicht  fiir  immer  un- 
moglich  bleiben  wird  zu  unterscheiden,  ob  diese  einwirkung  in 
wahrheit  durch  einfluss  des  mondwechsels  allein  bestimmt  war, 
oder  ob  dabei  nicht  unbewussterweise  im  eigenen  tief  en  bildungs- 
leben  mittels  der  spannung  der  phantasie  selbst  eine  umstim- 
mung  eingetreten  war,  welche  es  bedingte,  dass  weiterhin  jene 
parasitischen  gebilde  der  haut  keine  nahrung  mehr  erhielten 
imd  also  abstarben  und  verg^ngen.,,  Ibid.  p.  144 :  "  Als  iiltes- 
tes  praparat  dieser  art  [/.  c,  der  thierkohle]  dessen  arzneiliche 
anwendung  namentlich  gegen  kropfe  sich  schon  seit  ein  paar 
jahrhunderten  erhalten  hat,  ist  zu  nennen  der  gebrannte  bade- 
schwamm  (apongea  wta),  in  welchem  indess  ein  besonderer  be- 
stancltheil,  das  iod,  sich  nachweisen  lasst,  welches  aueh  an  und 
fiir  sich  in  seiner  arzneilichen  anwendung  eine  eigenthiimlich 
das  lymphsjTstem  anregende  und  dadurch  zortheilung  von  ge- 
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schwulsten  bef ordende  kraft  ubt,  obwolil  die  meisten  aerzte  beob- 
aclitet  haben  werden,  dass  seine  natiirliche  form  und  verbindung 
in  dem  gebrannten  scliwamm  selbst  immer  die  am  beaten  wirk- 
ende  bleibe,  zumal  wenn  sie  in  der  zeit  des  abnehmenden  mondes 
angewendet  wird." 

Uncm  exita  pedem  vinclis  (vs.  518). — Compare  Iambi. 
Protrept.  2,  p.  132  (ed.  Theod.)  :  AvuiroSqroc  Ov*  *a*  vpoa- 

KVViU 

Aequo  foedere  (vs.  520). — The  kjw  Zvyv  of  Theocritus, 
Idyll.  12.  15 : 

aWr^Xovs  8'  c<pi\ri<rav  i<rw  (vyw.  i)  pa  tot*  i\(Tav 
Xpv<T€ioi  ra\ou  avtipts,  or  ayr«pi\7\(T%  o  <f>L\rf$tist 

and  "  pari  iugo"  of  Martial,  4.  13.  8. 


522-532. 

XOX  ERAT  ET  PLACIDUM  CARPEBAXT  FESSA  SOPOREM 
CORPORA  PER  TERRAS  SILVAEQUE  ET  SAEVA  QUIERAXT 
AEQUORA  QUUM  MEDIO  VOLVUNTUR  SIDERA  LAPSU 
QUUM  TACET  OMX1S  AGER  PECUDES  PICTAEQUE  VOLUCRES 
QUAEqUE  LACUS  LATE  LIQUIDOS  QUAEQUE  ASPERA  DUMIS 
RURA   TEXEXT  SOMNO  POSITAE  SUB  NOCTE  SILENTI 
LENIBAXT  CURAS  ET  CORDA  OBLITA  LABORUM 
AT  NOX  INFEL1X  AXIMI  PHOEXISSA  XEQUE  UXQUAM 
SOLVIT!  R  IX  SOMXOS  OCULISVE  AUT  PECTORE  XOCTEM 
ACCIPIT  IXGEMIXAXT  CURAK  RURSUSQUE  RESURGEXS 
SAEVIT  AMOR  MAGXOQUE  IRARUM  FLUCTUAT  AESTU 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  628). 

lenibajtt— laborum   II  jj.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;   La  Oerda  ;   D.  Herns. ;  X 
Hoins.  (1070);  Phil.:  "Brunek  :  Wakof.:  Wcichcrt ;  Voss  ;  Lad. 
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LROBAXT— LABOBTTM   OMITTED  I  Pal,  Med. 

lenibakt— labobum  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyne  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  LecL  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  The  line  is 
not  cited  by  SerYius  (cod.  Dresd.) 


In  the  Gerimlemme  Liberate  (less  an  original  poem  than  a 
splendid  adaptation  of  the  Aeneid  to  the  times  of  the  crusades) 
we  have  (2.  96)  the  following  almost  exact  oopy  of  this  fine 
painting,  itself  a  oopy  of  Apollonius  Rhodius's  Nv£  pev  ewttr', 
&c.  (Argon.  8.  7M)  or  (see  Heyne  ad  Aen.  8.  26)  of  Alcman's 
fragment,  EvSovmv  S'  optwv  Kopvifxu  re  kcu  Qapayytg,  &c. : 

41  ora  la  notte,  allor  ch'  alto  riposo 

ban  l'onde  e  i  vonti,  o  parea  muto  il  mondo. 

gli  animai  lassi,  e  quei  che  '1  mar  ondoso, 

o  do'  liquidi  laghi  alberga  il  fondo, 

o  chi  si  giace  in  tana  o  in  mandra  ascoso, 
.  e  i  pinti  augelli,  nell*  obblio  prof ondo, 

sotto  '1  silenzio  de'  secreti  orrori, 

sopian  gli  affanni,  e  raddolciano  i  cuorL 

ma  ne  '1  campo  fedel,  ne  '1  Franco  Duca 

si  discioglie  nel  sonno,  o  pur  a'  accheta." 

The  Italian  language  possesses,  in  the  following  beautiful  sonnet 
(Parnaso  Italiano,  torn.  6,  p.  198),  a  second  though  much  less 
exact  copy  of  the  same  painting  : 

' '  quando  la  notte  abbraccia  con  f osch'  ale 
la  terra,  e  '1  di  da  volta  o  si  naseondc, 
in  ciolo,  in  mare,  in  boschi,  e  fra  lc  fronde 
si  posa  e  sotto  tetto  ogni  animale  : 

perehfc  '1  sonno  il  pensier  mcttc  in  non  cale 
che  per  le  membra  si  distende  c  'nfonde 
tin  che  1' aurora  con  sue  treccc  bionde, 
renova  lc  fatiche  diurnale. 

io  misero  mi  trovo  fuor  di  schiera, 
che  '1  sospirar  nimico  a  la  quiet e 
mi  tiene  aperti  gli  occhj,  e  desto  il  core ; 

o  come  uecello  awiluppato  in  rete, 

quanto  piu  ccrco  di  fuggir  maniera, 
piu  mi  trovo  intrioato  o  pien  d'  orrorp." 
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The  oelebrated  French  minister  Turgot  (not  perhaps  generally 
known  to  have  been  a  translator  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Aeneid)  has  thus  spiritedly  and  not  unfaithfully  rendered  the 
same  passage  into  French  hexameters,  more  agreeable,  to  my 
ear  at  least,  than  the  wearying  sing-song  of  Delille's  rhyming 
heroic : 

"  dcs  long-temps  la  nuit  dons  les  cioux  poursuivoit  sa  oarriere ; 
les  champs,  lcs  solitaires  forets,  tout  so  taisoit :  et  les  vents 
suspendoient  leur  haleine :  un  calme  profond  rdgnoit  sur  l'onde ; 
tous  los  astres  brilloient  dans  leur  tranquille  majesto. 
los  habitants  des  ail's,  des  bqis,  4os  plaines  et  des  eaux, 
plongcs  dans  le  sommeil,  rdparoient  lours  forces  epuisees ; 
lee  mortels  oublioient  leurs  soins  cuisans.    Tout  reposoit 
dans  la  nature :  et  Didon  veilloit  dans  les  pleurs.    La  nuit  paisible 
dans  son  ooeur  no  descendra  jamais :  le  sommeil  f  nit  do  ses  yeux  ; 
ses  ennuis  la  devorent :  1' amour,  la  f  ureur,  le  desespoir 
dans  leur  flux  et  reflux  orageux  font  rouler  sa  pcns^e." 

LEX  1H ANT  (  TRAS  ET  fX)RDA  OBLITA  LA  BO  RUM  (vB.  528). — I  have 

not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  MS.  authority  for 
this  verse,  being  decided  to  retain  it,  first  on  account  of  its  great 
beauty  ;  secondly,  because  the  whole  passage  is  lame  and  trun- 
cated without  it;  and  thirdly,  and  principally,  because  (see  Bern, 
on  1. 151)  it  is  so  much  Virgil's  habit  at  the  end  of  every  long 
it  no  tenore  description  thus  (viz.,  by  the  repetition,  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  of  the  commencing  thought)  to  bring  his  reader 
back  to  the  point  from  which  lie  had  set  out,  tliat  even  if  I  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  line  lenibant  cur  as  et  corda 
oblita  laborum,  I  would  have  expected  a  priori  that  the  sen- 
tence commencing  with  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
should  have  ended  with,  and  been  wound  up  by,  some  such 
line. 

Neque  i  nquam  solvitur  in  somxos,  theme  ;  octlisve  alt 
pectore  noctem  accipit,  variation.  Noctem  is  figuratively  for 
somnos,  as  Theocrit.  21.  4: 

Ktw  oKtyov  vvktos  rts  €tr i^auffrjffi,  top  vtvov 
aupfiSiov  dopv&*v<riv  Hf>icrrafi«yai  ne\c$wv*i. 

See  Rem.  on  2.  360. 
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EiRsrsQiK  rksi  rcjens  saevit  amor. — "  De  pleonasino  rur- 
9us  reswffere  vid.  ad  Georg.  1.  200"  Forbiger.  "We  have  only  to 
take  the  hint  given  us  by  the  poet  himself,  who  joins  his  Rrnsrs 
of  three  lines  below  not  with  the  participle  irrisa  but  with  the 
verb  with  which  the  following  verse  begins  (expkriar),  and  join 
this  musts,  too,  not  with  the  participle  resircjens,  but  with  the 
verb  with  which  the  following  verse  begins,  saevit,  and  we  have 
not  only  no  tautology,  but  the  unexceptionable  sense,  amor  re- 

SURGEXS  SAEVIT  RURSUS  =  AMOR  RURSUS  8ttrgity  €t  SAEVIT  rur- 
sus.  If,  however,  the  pleonasm  pleases  better,  there  is  no  want 
of  authority  for  it  either  among  Greeks  or  Romans,  as  Soph. 
Philoct.  953  (Philoctetes  addressing  his  cave,  after  the  loss  of 
his  bow  and  arrows)  : 

ta  <rxtl/ia  ircrpa*  SiirvAov  avBis  av  xa\tv 
curttfii  xpos  <r*  ifuAos,  ovh  exo*?  rpo<prjy 

(where  avOic  is  iterum,  and  vakiv  bad).    Lucan.  1.  389  : 

"  quantiis 

curvato  roborc  prossae 

fit  Bonui*,  uut  rnr*H»  rcdcttntU  in  aethera  silvae." 

Ovid,  Met.  10.  63 :  "  revolutaqne  rursus  eodem  est."  See  Rem. 
on  "  rursus  experiar,"  4.  534. 

Magnoque  irarum  fluctuat  aestu  (vs.  532). — "It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  subject  of  fluctuat  is  amor  or  Dido  her- 
self," Conington.  The  subject  is  not  amor,  but  Dido  herself, 
first  because  amor  fluctuating  in  an  "  aestus"  of  anger  affords 
a  bad  picture,  while  Dido  herself  fluctuating  in  it  affords  a  good 
one ;  seoondly,  because  it  is  a  person  not  a  passion  which  is  else- 
where described  as  fluctuating  in  an  "  aestus,"  8.  18  : 

.     .     .     "  quae  Laomedon tius  heros 
ciuiita  viduns  magna  cur  arum  fluctuat  aestu  ;" 

12.  48G : 

"  lieu  quid  agat  ?  vario  ncquidqwim  Jtuduat  aestu, 
divereaeque  vocant  animum  in  contraria  curae ;  * ' 

with  which  compare  Val.  Flacc.  3.  637 :  "  ingenti  Telamou  iam 
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fluctuat  ira ; "  Catull.  64.  60  : 

' '  quain  procul  ex  alga  mocstis  Minois  ocellis, 
prospicit,  et  magni*  curarum  Jluctunt  uttdis." 

Fluctuat  =  Kvpaivti.    See  Pind.  Scol.  2 :  iro9a>  KVfxaivirai 
(where  see  Dissen). 


534-546. 

EN  QUID  AGO  RURSUSNE  PROCOS  IRRISA  PRIORKS 

experi ar  NOMADCMQUE  pktam  connubia  supplex 

QUOS  EGO  SIM  TOTIES  I  AM  DEDIGNATA  MARITOS 
ILIACAS  Hi  ITU  R  CLASSES  ATQUE  ULTIMA  TEUCRUM 
IUSSA  SEQT  AR  QUIANE  AUXILIO  IUVAT  ANTE  LEVATOS 
ET  BENE  APlTI>  MEMORES  VETERIS  STAT  GRATIA  FACTI 
Ql  IS  ME  AUTEM  FAC  VELLE  SINET  RATIBUSVE  SUFERBIS 
1NV1SAM  ACCIPIET  NESCLS  HEU  PERDITA  NECDUM 
LAOMEDONTEAE  SENTIS  PERIURIA  GENT1S 
QUID  TUM  SOLA  FUGA  NAUTAS  COMITABOR  OVANTES 
AN  TYRIIS  OMNIQl  E  MANU  STIPATA  MEORUM 
INFKRAK  ET  QUOS  SI  DOM  A  VIX  URBE  REVELLI 
RURSUS  AG  AM  PEL  AGO*  KT  VENTIS  DARE  VELA  1UBEBO 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  541). 

R 
JNViaAM  I  Pal.,  Med.  (INVISAM) ;  "In  Medieeo  et  plerisque  aliis  codici- 

bus  anticiuis  rxvrsAii  legitur,  non  tamen  displicet  iRRisA.ii,"  Pierius. 

Ill   N.  Heins.  (1670);    PhU.;    Heyne ;    Wagner*  [Led.  H/y.  and 

Praest.) ;  Haupt ;  Ribbeck. 

ikkisam   III    "Irkisam;  alii  invisam,"  iServius  (Daniel,  Lion;  passage- 
not  in  cod.  Dresd.) ;  P.  Mannt. ;  La  Cerda  ;  I).  Hems. 


*  To  Wagner's  argument  against  ikrikam  (Led.  Virg.)  "Putasne,  vir  elegan- 
tissime,  tarn  brevi  intorvallo  bis  Didonem  *  irrisani '  se  appellasse  f "  the  "  vir 
elegantissimus"  might  well  have  replied:  Yes;  for  is  not  Cerberus  twice  styled 
"ingens"  within  even  a  shorter  space,  Aai.  0.  117,  d  scqq.*  and  sec  Rem.  on 
1.  29,  towards  the  end. 
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En  !  quid  ago  P — " ReprehenditDido  ipsa  varios  istos  motus  aui- 
mi,  commemorates  vss.  531,  sq. ;  cf.  vs.  595,"  Wagner  (Praest.) 
Not  the  meaning.  Dido  does  not  blame  herself,  but  inquires 
what  she  is  to  do.  En  !  quid  ago?  =  en  !  quid  agam  ?  "  What 
am  I  to  do  ?"  To  this  question  she  replies  by  proposing  (in  the 
form  of  two  new  questions)  the  two  ways  open  to  her  to  take  ; 
first,  that  of  renewing  her  broken  off  negotiations  with  her 
Nomad  suitors — 

UUKSl  SNE  PROC08  IRKI8A  FRIORE8 
EXPERIAR,  NOMADIMQUE  PETAM  CON  NUBIA  8UPPLEX  ? — 

to  which  course  there  is  the  obvious  objection,  that  they  will 
now  spurn  her  as  she  had  formerly  spurned  them  (quos  ego  sim 
totiks  iam  dedignata  maritos)  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  bowing 
herself  to  Aeneas,  and  becoming  his  and  the  Trojans1  obedient 
servant,  and  accompanying  them  to  Italy — 

ILIACA8  IGITUR  CLA88E8  ATUVE  ULTIMA  TEUCRl'M 
1U8SA  8EUVAR  ? — 

to  which  course  the  objection  immediately  suggests  itself,  that 
they  are  ungrateful  and  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  she  knows  from 
experience,  and  she  must  not  put  herself  into  their  power, 

QUIANE  Al'XILIO  Il'VAT  ANTE  LETAT08, 
ET  HENE  APUD  MEMORE8  VBTERI8  STAT  ORAT1A  FACT!  f 

And  even  if  she  were  willing  to  venture,  is  she  sure  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  take  her  ?  Has  she  not  good  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  not,  that  they  hate  her,  that  all  their  protesta- 
tions of  regard  are  the  usual  perjuries  of  a  race  always  celebrated 
for  its  perfidy  ? — 

QlIS  ME  AUTEM,  PAC  VELLE,  SINET,  RATUIUSVE  81'PERUIS 
IRK  I  SAM  ACX'II'IET  \  NE8CIS  HEU,  PERDITA,  XECDUM 
LAOMEDONTEAE  SENTI8  PERIl'RIA  OENTIS  ? 

And,  finally,  if  she  determine  to  go,  to  accompany  them,  and 
they  make  no  objection,  how  is  she  to  put  her  determination 
into  execution  ?  Is  she  to  go  alone  on  board  their  vessels  and  be 
carried  off  as  a  prey  (sola  fuga  nautas  comitabor  ovaxtks  ?), 
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or  is  she  to  go  as  an  equal  and  a  queen,  in  her  own  ships,  with 
all  her  own  people,  the  people  whom  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
bring  with  her  even  to  Carthage  ? — 

TVRIIS  OMXIQUE  MANU  STll'ATA  MEORUM 
INFERAR,  ET  QUOS  8IDOXIA  VIX  URBE  REVELLI 
KVR8U8  AG  AM  PELAGO,  ET  VENTI8  DARE  VELA  IUBEBO  ? 

No,  no !  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  die,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
trouble — 

Ql'IN  MORERK,  I'T  MERITA  ES,  EERROQl E  AVERTE  DOLOREM. 

Ikrisa  (vs.  534). — "  Despecta  ab  Aenea,"  Wunderlich,  Jahn, 
Forbiger  (3rd  ed.)  "  Ut  irridear,"  Heyne  (and  Jacob.  Quaest. 
Ep.  p.  142).  "  Ein  gegenstand  des  spottes,"  Siipfle.  "Irrisa 
ob  id  ipsum,  quod  eorum  quos  spreverat,  iam  ultro  appetat 
matrimonium,"  Wagner  (Praesf.)  Conington  hesitates  between 
the  two  meanings.  I  agree  with  Heyne,  Siipfle,  and  Wagner 
(whose  several  interpretations,  though  all  to  the  same  purport,  I 
have  quoted  separately,  because  each  makes  clearer  the. meaning 
of  the  other),  against  Wunderlich,  Jahn,  and  Forbiger,  first, 
because  the  meaning  a  public  laughing-stock  is  so  much  stronger 
than  laughed  at  {jilted)  by  Aeneas  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
precisely  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used,  5.  272  : 

"  irritant  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebat," 

and  7.  425 : 


•     1*       .  •» 


"  i  nunc,  ingratis  offer  te,  irruc,  periclis ; 

and  thirdly,  and  mainly,  because  irrisa  so  understood  assigns 
the  reason  why  she  should  not  do  what  she  proposes,  why  she 
should  not  again  try  those  suitors  whom  she  had  formerly  re- 
jected ;  as  if  she  said :  "  shall  I  make  myself  ridiculous  by  again 
trying,  &c.  ?" 

HuRsusNE  proc os  .  .  .  priores  experiar  ? — Compare  Senec. 
Med.  218  : 

.    .     .     "  petebant  tunc  nieos  thalamos  proei 
qui  nunc  petuntur." 
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Eursus  experiar  is  incorrect,  Dido  not  having  tried  her  suitors 
before,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  been  tried  by  them.  Eursus 
resurgens,  a  few  lines  previously,  if  not  absolutely  incorrect,  is 
at  least  pleonastic  (see  Eem.  on  verse  531),  as  is  also  "  rursus 
revoluta,"  6.  449.  Still  more  incorrect  is  (7.  322)  "  funestae 
iterum  recidiva  in  Pergama  taedae,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  "  taedae  "  to  be  "  funestae  iterum  "  to  the  "  recidiva 
Pergama,"  until  they  had  first  been  semel  funestae  to  it, 
and  however  funestae  they  had  once  been  to  antiqua  Per- 
gama they  had  never  yet  been  "funestae"  at  all  to  "recidiva." 
Pity  our  most  excellent  author  should  so  frequently  indulge  in 
the  easy  luxury  of  this  slovenly,  slipshod,  Greek  style  of  compo- 
sition ;  that  Virgil's  verses  should  be,  every  now  and  then,  as 
little  worthy  of  Virgil  as  the  verses  of  Euripides  are,  every  now 
and  then,  of  Euripides.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  verses  just 
animadverted  on  with  Eurip.  Fhoen.  1360  : 

oi  rov  ycpovros  OtSiirov  veavicuy 

&>s  (is  ayuva  fxovofxaxov  T'  aXjerfy  Sopos, 

iiffffct  <rr partly o»  kcu  $<tA.o>  (rrparrj^JXTa, 

and  ibid.  98 : 

tvBevV  cfcctcrc  5eupo  r'  av  kcivov  rapa, 

and  say  whether  to  the  Latin  or  to  the  Greek  verses  is  most 
justly  due  the  palm  for  correctness  of  conception  and  brilliancy 
of  execution. 

Ultima  iussa. — "  Ultima  ;  deterrima  ?  an  superba  ?"  Serv. 
(ed.  lion).  "  Puta  quod  loquatur  ad  miserationem,  quasi  quod, 
si  naviget  cum  Troianis,  sit  futura  serva,"  Pompon.  Sabinus. 
"  Sequar  ultima,  »'.  e.j  vilissima  iussa  teucrum  :  h.  e.  *  ero  an- 
cilla  et  contemptui  omnibus  Troianis,'  "  Ascensius.  "  Ultima 
iussa  sunt  infimi  generis  hominibm  dari  solita  ;  .  .  .  accommoda- 
tissimo  epitheto  ad  indignationem  et  odium,  quasi  expectandum 
sibi  sit  ut  infimo  loco  habeatur,  utque  sibi  tanquam  oaloni  alicui 
indignissima  quaeque  imperentur,"  Heyne.  "  Ultima  iussa,  wie 
ra  %9\ara9  die  unwiirdigsten,  schimpflichsten.  Sinn :  ut  exequar 
quicquid  Mere  placeat"  Thiel.  "  Eecte  Heynius  laudat  in- 
terpretationem  Pomponii  Sabini :  *  si  naviget  cum  Troianis,  sit 
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futura  serva.'  Ea  iuterpretatio  oonfirmatur  siniilibus  in  simili 
casu  dictis  :  Catull.  Epith.  Pel  et  Thet.  160  : 

1  attamen  in  vestras  potuisti  ducerc  sedcs 
quae  tibi  iucundo/<f muktrcr  serva  labore  ;  * 

Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  167  : 

'  si  pudet  uxoris,  uon  nupta,  sod  hospita  dicar ; 
dum  tiia  sit  Dido  qmdlibct  esse  feret,' ,? 

Peerlkamp.  "  'Ultimus'  est  infimw ;  cf.  Pompon.  Sabinus," 
Gossrau.  "  Quibus  nihil  potest  gravius  esse  (ut '  ultima  poena*}, 
qualibus  utuntur  domini  in  servos ;  cf.  v.  326,''  Wagner  (1861). 
"  Rightly  explained  by  Pomp.  Sabinus  .  .  .  Ultima  then  will  = 
infima  or  extrema.  See  Forcell.  So  taxarov  avSpairoSov" 
&c,  Conington.  "  Non  suprema,  sed  infima,  deterrima  esse, 
vere  memorat  Heyne,"  Forbig.  (1873). 

So,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  commentators 
(for  Donatus  is  silent  here,  and  La  Cerda's  "  accipio  ultima 
iussa  decretum  ultimum  abeundi"  =  0),  ultima  is  "pessima, 
deterrima,"  and  Dido  actually  asks  herself  the  question,  shall 
she  go  with  Aeneas  and  become  his  handmaid  ?  The  queen  and 
founder  of  Carthage,  the  noble,  generous,  high-minded  Dido, 
coolly  deliberates  whether  or  not  to  accompany  a  foreigner  and 
refugee  she  knows  not  whither,  in  the  capacity  of  "serva"  and 
"  pellex  "  !  Fie  on  the  interpretation !  fie  on  the  reader  who, 
accepting  it,  does  not  lay  down  the  book,  closed  ■  for  ever  on 
Dido  and  her  shame  !  But  let  no  reader  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion. Dido  asks  herself  no  such  question.  Her  own  answer 
abundantly  shows  she  does  not.  . "  I  might,"  she  answers,  "  if 
he  had  shown  himself  grateful  for  past  services."  Might  what  ? 
go  with  the  Trojans  to  be  the  pellex  of  their  chief  ?  No,  no ; 
unhappy  Dido,  fallen  as  thou  art,  thou  art  not  fallen  into  the 
pit  of  ink  into  which  commentators  represent  thee  to  have  fallen. 
Her  answer  is :  "I  might — had  he  not  shown  his  utter  ingrati- 
tude for  all  the  kindnesses  he  and  his  comrades  have  received 
at  my  hands — might  have  gone  with  him,  and  by  so  doing  put 
myself  entirely  into  his  power,  in  a  thorough  reliance  on  his 
honour  and  honesty,  and  that  he  never  would  demand  anything 
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of  me  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  queen 
of  Carthage." 

Ultima  is  ultimate,  last,  in  the  sense  of  utmost.  How  little 
there  is  of  bad,  vile,  base,  dishonest  or  dishonourable  in  ulti- 
mus,  how  entirely  the  moral  character,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the 
word  depends  on  the  context  in  which  it  stands,  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  following  examples :  Cic.  do  Fin.  3  (p.  76, 
ed.  Lamb.)  :  "  Qui  [philosophi]  summit  >n  bonum,  quod  ultimum 
appello,  in  animo  ponerent."  Id.  JEpisf.  Fam.  7.  17 :  "  Perferto 
et  ultima  expectato ;  quae  ego  tibi  et  iucunda  et  honcsta  prae- 
stabo."     Compare  Eurip.  Hee.  551  : 

Ay apcfirwv  r   avat, 
cure?  /x«0€iVGu  xapBtvov  ytavicus. 
oi  5',  <D5  raxurr  rjicovaav  vffrarrjv  o.Ta, 
fitBritcar,  oxnrtp  kcu  fxcytcrrov  t\v  rtparos, 

where  the  Scholiast :  rr\v  e(T\aTi}v  tywr\v  tov  /3a<xiAf(iJC>  rt\og 
yap  watrtiQ  vwepoxnc  o  fiaatXiug. 

Iliacas  classes  sequar? — Folio w,  go  after,  not  in  the  literal, 
but  only  in  the  secondary  sense,  viz.,  court,  ambire.  Compare 
Cic.  de  Leg.  2.  1 :  "  ego  vero  .  .  .  praesertim  hoc  tempore  anni, 
et  amoenitatem  et  salubritatem  hano  xequor."  Propert.  2. 13. 11  : 

**  Cynthia  non  acquit  ttr  fasces,  nou  quaerit  honores." 

Iliacas  classes  atque  ultima  teucrum  iussa  sequar  P — 
Absolute  mistress  in  Carthage,  and  like  Ovid's  Fame  "  nullis 
obnoxia  iussis,"  Dido  asks  herself  shall  she  go  on  board  the 
Trojan  fleet,  and  by  so  doing  lose  her  liberty,  make  herself 
"  obnoxia"  to  the  ultima  iussa  of  Aeneas  and  his  people. 

Iussa. — Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  Iff.  2!i :  "  Nee  multo  post  le- 
gati  Tigranocerta  missi,  patere  moenia  afferunt,  intentos  popu- 
lares  ad  iussa."  Ibid.  1.  U  .*  "  Igitur  verso  civitatis  statu,  nihil 
usquam  prisci  et  integri  moris  :  omnes,  exuta  aequalitate,  iussa 
principis  aspectare." 

QuiANE  AUXILIO   IUVAT  ANTE    LEVATOS,    ET    BENE  APUD  ME- 

mores  veteris  stat  oratia  FACTi  ? — "  Go  with  them,  indeed  ! 
put  myself  in  the  power  of  the  thankless  Trojans."    The  words 

52* 
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are  almost  Pindar's  (l*thm.  6.  10,  ed.  Boeckh) 

a\Ka  7ra\ata  yap 

fvSti  X*?1*)  04t.va4t.ovis  5c  fiporoi. 

Qi  is  me  autkm,  &c,  .  .  .  gextis  ?  (vv.  540-542). — "  Even 
were  I  so  inclined,  even  had  I  not  already  experienced  how 
little  they  are  to  be  trusted,  where  is  there  one  among  them 
does  not  hate  me,  and  would  not  refuse  to  receive  me  on  board 
his  ship?" 

Quid  tum?  sola  fi'ga  nautas  comitabor  ov antes? — What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  quid  tum  ?  sola  fug  a  comitabor  ?  How 
comes  it  that,  having  just  decided  she  will  not  go  with  tho 
Trojans,  that  they  would  not  even  receive  her  if  she  went,  she 
so  immediately  inquires  shall  she  go  with  them,  alone  or  accom- 
panied ?  Is  it  possible  she  has  so  soon  changed  her  mind,  and, 
intending  to  go,  now  inquires  in  what  manner  she  shall  best 
effect  her  purpose  ?  Far  from  it.  Just  the  opposite.  These 
words  indicate  transition  to  a  new  category  of  objections.  She 
dare  not  trust  the  Trojans,  nor  would  they  permit  even  if  she 
dared.  What,  then  ?  is  that  all  ?  Has  she  nobody  to  deal 
with  but  the  Trojans  ?  nobody  at  home  as  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  the  Trojans  themselves  ?  If  she  goes  alone,  sola  fuga,  what 
is  that  but  to  elope,  to  abscond,  to  run  away  ?  and  as  to  bringing 
her  people  with  her,  with  what  face  is  she  to  ask  those  who  were 
scarcely  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  Tyre,  to  leave  Carthage  too, 
and  go  to  sea  again  in  search  of  new  adventures  ?  Worse  and 
worse.  Even  more  impossible  to  leave  Carthage  than  to  go  with 
Aeneas.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  die  and  end  her  troubles 
— quin  morere,  &c. 

Inferar?(vs.545). — Wot  s/ialllbc  borne  towards  (hem,  carried 
towards  them  Imtilely,  whether  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
going,  or  to  punish  them  for  having  gone 

["what,  than?  shall  I  alone  pursue  these  boatmen  brave,  in  flight  ? 
or  shall  I  rayse  my  people  all  in  armes  with  mee  to  fight  ?*•    (Phacr). 

"  what,  then  ?  alone  on  merry  mariners 
shall  I  await  ?  or  board  them  with  my  power 
of  Tyrians  assembled  me  about?"  (Surrey). 
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"  soil  ich  mit  Tyrischer  mocht,  umeehaart  von  den  meinigen  alien, 
stiirmen  daher  ?"  (J.  II .  Voss). 

"Non  possum  insequi  cum  hostili  exeroitu,  nam  qui  rursus 
obiectem  maris  perioulis,  quos  vix  ac  tanto  negotio  revelli  a 
Tyro  ?  "  La  Cerda.  "  Insequar  et  aggrediar  classe  ?  "  Forb.  (4th 
ed.)  "Inferri  seems  here  to  have  the  sense  of  attack,  like 
inf erre  signa,  pedem,  gradum,"  Conington],  for,  first, 
how  absurd  an  alternative  had  inferar  in  such  sense  been  to 
sola  fuga  xautas  comitabor  ovantes  ?  and,  secondly,  how 
equally,  or  even  more,  absurd  Dido's  objection  to  being  "  illata" 
in  a  hostile  sense  against  the  Trojans,  that  she  could  not  ask  her 
Tyrians  to  go  with  her  to  sea  ?  No,  no ;  nothing  is  farther  from 
Dido's  mind  than  hostilities.  It  is  new  difficulties,  difficulties 
at  home  and  with  her  own  people,  she  is  considering.  If  she 
goes  alone,  she  runs  away,  deserts  those  who,  leaving  Tyre  at 
her  instance,  have  put  their  lives  and  fortunes  into  her  hands. 
She  cannot  take  them  with  her,  for  they  would  not  go,  would 
not  leave  Carthage,  were  hardly  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  Tyre. 
Inferar  is,  therefore,  not  hostile,  but  the  very  contrary  :  shall 
I  be  borne,  carried  on  (viz.,  hi  my  fleet),  to  join  the  fleet  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans  ?  and  corresponds  exactly  to  me  inferam  ?  Com- 
pare Stat.  Theb.  5.  236  (Hypsipyle  speaking) : 

"  ut  vero  Alcimeden  etiamnum  in  niurmure  tmneos 
feire  patris  vnltus,  et  cgentem  sanguinis  cnsem 
conspexi,  riguerc  comae,  atque  in  viscera  saevus 
horror  lit :  nicus  ille  Thoas,  mea  dira  videri 
dextra  raihi :  extemplo  thalamis  turbata  patcmia 
iw/tow," 

where  the  same  verb,  in  the  same  passive  voice,  in  the  same 
person,  in  the  same  number,  in  the  same  position  in  the  verse, 
is  applied  by  Hypsipyle  to  herself,  bound  not  on  a  hostile  mis- 
sion, but  a  mission  of  filial  love  and  duty,  viz.,  to  save  her  father's 
life.  Nor  are  examples  of  a  similar  total  absence  of  the  notion 
of  hostility  from  the  verb  inf  err  i  by  any  means  rare.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  out  of  many: — Stat.  Theb.  1.  383  (of  Poly- 
nices)  : 
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.  .  .  "  hinc  celsae  Iunonis  templa  Prosymnae 
laeviis  habet,  hinc  Hcrculeo  signata  vapore 
Lernaei  stagna  atra  vadi :  tandemque  rcclusis 
infertur  porti*  ;  actutura  regia  cernit 
vostibula ;  hie  artus  imbri  ventoque  rigentes 
proiicit,  ignotaeque  aeclinis  postibus  aulao 
invitat  tenues  ad  dura  cubilia  soninos." 

Tacit.  Ann.  lfy.  5  :  "  Nando,  deinde  ocenrsu  lenunculorum,  Lu- 
crinum  in  lacum  vecta,  villae  suae  infertur"    Lucret.  3.  679 : 

41  practerca  si  iam  pcrfocto  corpore  nobis 
wferri  solita  est  aniuii  vivata  potcstas, 
turn,  quum  gigniraur,  et  vitae  quum  limen  inirnus." 

Taoit.  Ann.  1  ?.  69:  "  Illatitsque  castris  Nero  .  .  .  imperator 
consahitatur."  Ibid.  15.  69  :  "  Clauditur  [Vestinus]  cubiculo, 
praesto  est  medicus,  abscinduntur  venae,  yigens  adhuo  balneo 
inferfur,  calida  aqua  mersatur." 

RvRsrs  (vs.  546). — Even  this  single  word  is  sufficient  to 
show  by  itself,  and  without  further  argument,  that  what  Dido 
has  just  proposed  to  herself  that  she  should  ask  her  people  is  a 
repetition  of  what  she  had  asked  them  to  do  before,  viz.,  to  go 
to  sea  in  search  of  a  new  settlement,  not  a  thing  as  different 
from,  as  opposite  to,  what  she  had  asked  them  to  do  before  as 
war  is  different  from  and  opposite  to  peace. 
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550-552. 

NON  LICUIT  THALAMI  EXPERTEM  SINE  CRIMINE  VITAM 
DEGERE  MORE  FERAE  TALES  NEC  TANGERE  CURAS 
XOX  SERVATA  FIDES  CINKRI  PROMISSA  SICHAEO 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  552). 

0 
sychaeo   I  Pal,    (thus  :   8YCHAEIES,  with  the  IE8  cancelled).    HI 

"  Sicheo  pro  Sicheio,"*  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut.; 

Fabric. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1 670) ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

stchaei  I  Med. ;  Pierius  ("  In  codd.  plerisque  sane  quam  vetustis  sicuaei 
legit ur ;  maior  tamen  parspossessivum  nomen  agnoscit,  et  stjchaeo  [«/rJ 
8cribit.M 

More  ferae. — "  Plinius  in  N.  H.  dicit  Iyncas  post  amissos 
coniuges  aliis  non  iungi,"  Servius.  It  is  not  likely  the  allusion 
in  our  text  is  to  the  lynx,  no  mention  of  or  allusion  to  such 
peculiarity  of  that  animal  being  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any 
author  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  Cyn- 
thius  Cenetensis,  non  even  in  Pliny  himself  :  "  quod  nee  Plinius 
unquam  dixit,  necAristoteles" — an  observation  deserving  of  the 
more  respect  as  Cynthius  Cenetensis  is  elsewhere  generally  a 
reverential  follower  in  the  steps  of  Servius.  Neither  is  it  likely 
the  allusion  is  to  the  refusal  of  one  of  a  pair  of  horses  to  draw 
in  the  same  harness  (sub  eodem  iugo)  with  a  new  and  strange 
companion  after  the  death,  or  other  separation,  of  an  accustomed 
mate ;  for  although  a  mare  might  be  termed  f  er  a,  and  a  young 
woman  is  frequently  termed  ttwXoc,  or  filly,  and  although  we 
have  Andromache  herself  after  the  death  of  Hector  spurning 
the  widow  who,  less  delicate-minded  than  the  brute  beast,  ac- 
cepts and  draws  kindly  with  a  new  yoke-fellow,  Eurip.  Troarf. 
668  (Andromache  speaking)  : 


*  The  whole  verse,  however,  quoted  at  verse  oO  in  the  rod.  Dresd. 

i 

NON  SKRVATA  HIJKS  CINKRI  PROMISSA  SICHI  O, 

and  by  Lion  following  the  codices  of  Daniel : 

NON  CINKRI  SKRVATA  FIDKS  PKOMISSA  S1CIIAKO. 
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airfirrv(r'  a\m\vt  tyris  av&pa  rov  irapos 
Kcuvouri  KtKrpois  awofSaXova*)  aWov  <f>t\ti. 
aW*  ouSc  tojAoj  i/tij  ov  8ia£vyri 
tijj  (rvvTpatpcurris,  patiiws  cAicct  £vyov 
kcutoi  ro  Brjpiotltfs,  atpdoyyov  r  €<pv, 
|vv€(7€i  t'  a.xyi\ffTQV)  ri)  <f>v<rci  re  \tixcrai. 
trc  5',  u  <pi\*  Etcrop,  *i%ov  aydp*  apKovvra  fioi 
Ivyctrci,  *ycvti,  v\ovru  re,  KavBptia  fityay 
cucrjparov  5e  /*'  ck  irarpos  \a&wv  Hofivv, 
icpayros  ro  irapdevtioy  c£cv|a>  Acxos. 
km  vw  o\to\as  fxev  <rv,  vavoUKovficu  5*  ry» 
Trpos  EAAaS'  aix/taA.»rof  €ty  $ov\ov  (vyovt 

still  it  is  hardly  likely  either  that  so  great  a  master  of  composi- 
tion as  Virgil  would  use  no  more  than  the  two  brief  and  almost 
enigmatical  words  more  ferae  to  bring  from  a  distance  and 
set  before  his  readers  the  somewhat  complex  picture  of  a  mare 
refusing  to  draw  in  the  same  yoke  with  a  new  comrade,  or  that 
so  courtly  a  poet  was  imprudent  enough  to  present  such  picture 
to  a  court  at  which  second  marriages  were  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  Nor  is  it  much  more  probable  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  aripaytXeiv  of  wild  animals,  whether  the  aripaytXuv 
proper  or  that  separation  of  the  sexes  which  takes  place  in  the 
intervals  between  the  rutting  seasons  (see  Arist.  JET.  A.  6. 17.  8  : 
O  §£  Tavpog,  orav  wpa  tk\q  o\na(:  ij,  tot*  yiyverat  <rvvvopog9  icai 
jjLa\irai  toiq  aXXoig,  tov  Se  irportpov  \povov  ^icr'  aXXrjAwv  uatv,  o 
KaXeirai  ari/xaytXtiv'  ttoXXokiq  yap  oi  ev  ty\  Yiwupu)  ov  j>aivov- 
Tai  rptuw  fir)vtx)v.  0\wg  Se  ra  aypiwrepa  iravra  r\  ra  irXuara  ov 
(rvvvf/iovrat  raig  OrjXtai  irpo  rrjg  wpag  rov  o\tvtivy  aXX'  tiacpivov- 
rai  orav  tic  V^Kiav  tXOuxriy  kqi  \u)pig  fiocjKOvraty  ra  appeva  twv 
OnXaov.    Theocr.  Idyll.  2-5.  7  20  : 

a\\oi  5'  av  fitra  roiai  5wc5e«a  QowcoKeoyro, 
ifpoi  He\iov   XP01VV  8?  c<rcw  ijvre  kvkvoi 
apyr)(rrai7  rcuriv  8c  /xcreirptirov  tiKnroHfO'fftV 
oi  km  ar  1/j.ayeAai  frovKovr    €pi$r]\€a  votrjv 
*  iv  vo/jlw  wb"  eKirayXov  em  <r<piai  yavptoutvro 

(viz.,  twelve  oxen  among  the  herds  of  Augeas  which  kept  apart 
from  the  herds).     Ibid.  9.  ;i : 

fiocrxos  fiw<riv  wptvrtSy  tvi  o'reipcuvi  Be  ravptas' 
X*  oi  ficv  ctfia  fioffKoimOj  kou  ev  <pv\Koicrt  T\avwvro, 
tirifav  aTt/xay€\f  wkt«j), 
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or  whether  that  less  proper  ari/ucryAui/  of  which  our  own 
Cowper  has  presented  us  with  so  touching  a  picture  in  his  own 
person,  Task,  3.  108  (of  himself) : 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
my  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
to  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades, 
there  was. I  found  by  one,  who  had  himself 
been  hurt  by  th'  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 
and  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars, 
with  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
he  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live, 
since  then  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
and  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
my  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene, 
with  few  associates  and  not  wishing  more.*' 

Point-blank  against  all  suoh  interpretations  stands  the  weighty 
authority  of  Quinctilian,  whose  observation  (9. 2. 64) : "  Est 

emphasis  etiam  inter  figuras  quum  ex  aliquo  dicto  latens  aliquid 
eruitur,  ut  apud  Virgilium  :  non — ferae.  Quanquam  enim  de 
matrimonio  queritur  Dido,  tamen  hue  erumpit  eius  affectus,  ut 
sine  thalamis  vitam  non  hominum  putet,  aedferarum"  shows 
that  that  accomplished  critic  understood  the  words  more  ferae 
to  be  spoken  neither  of  a  special  exceptional  brute  animal  which 
has  lost  its  mate,  nor  of  a  brute  animal  which  either  alone  or  in 
oompany  with  others  has  separated  from  the  herd,  but  of  brute 
animals  generally  ("vitam  non  hominum  putet,  sed  ferarum"); 
and  I  feel  myself  bound  in  consequence  neither  to  accept  nor 
propose  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  incompatible  with  this 
meaning,  so  happily  preserved  to  us,  of  more  ferae.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  to  be :  what  kind  of  a  vita  was  that  "  vita 
ferarum' J  which  Dido  complains  her  sister  would  not  allow  her 
to  live  ?  was  it  a  life  of  indiscriminate  concubinage  ("  cur  mihi 
non  licuit  vivere  more  ferae,  sine  matrimonio,  et  cum  quoli- 
bet  concumbere  ?"  Peerlkamp)  ?  Impossible,  so  long  as  the 
turtle  dove  is  an  emblem  of  oonjugal  fidelity,  Spenser,  Faerie 
Qmene,  3.  2.2 : 

"  that  was  as  trew  in  love,  as  turtle  to  her  make ; " 

and  even  Peerlkamp  himself,  rather  than  put  such  an  abomina- 
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tion  into  the  mouth  of  Dido,  tampers  with  the  oodices  and  sub- 
stitutes from  mere  conjecture  rae  miserae  !  for  the  obnoxious 
words.  "Was  it,  as  it  has  been  represented  by  Heyne  and  Wag- 
ner to  have  been,  an  ascetic  life,  apart  from  all  society  ("More 
ferae.  At  quam  parvum  hoc,  ut  saltern  ferino  more  seclusam  a 
iucunda  societatis  coniunctione,  solam  et  hominum  adeoque  et 
virorum  commercia  fugientem,  vivere  licuisset !  Nihil  amplius 
in  sententiam  est  assumendum  quam  abhorrens  ab  humaniore 
cum  aliis  consuetudine  ao  eonsortio  natura,"  Heyne.  "  More 
ferae,  solitariam  scilicet,  non  socialem  vttam  dBgbre,"  Wag- 
ner (1861))  ?  Doubly  impossible,  so  long  bb  on  the  one  hand 
wild  animals  not  merely  live  generally  in  flocks  and  herds,  and 
only  exceptionally  in  solitude,  bat  have,  besides,  their  "thalami," 
Lucan.  8.  396  (Lentulus  to  Pompey) : 

.     .     .     "  at  non  Cornelia  lotum 
iafando  sub  rege  timet.    Non  barbara  nobis 
est  ignota  Venus,  quae  ritu  caeca  ferarum    - 
polluit  innumeris  leges  et  foedora  taedae 
coniugibus,  tAalamiqyio  patent  secreta  nefandi," 

and  even  their  "hymenaei,"  Georg.  3.  60  (of  the  cow) : 

"  aetas  Lucinam  iustosque  pati  hy-memteoa 
desinit  ante  decern,  post  quatuor  incipit  annos," 

and  so  long  aa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eminently  social  habits 
of  Dido  oocupy  so  large  a  portion  of  her  history  from  our  first 
introduction  to  her — 

"  talis  erat  Dido,  talem  se  laeta  fcrebat 
per  medios,  instans  operi  regnisquc  futuris. 
turn  foribus  divae,  media  testudine  templi, 
septa  armis,  solioque  alte  subnixa  res  edit, 
iura  dabat  legesquo  viris ;  operumque  laborem 
partibus  aequabat  iustis,  aut  sorte  traliebat — " 

up  to  the  day  of  that  fatal  hunting. 

Of  what  "  vita  ferarum,"  then,  if  of  neither  of  these,  does 
Dido  complain  that  her  sister  debarred  her  ?  I  reply  :  of  the  no 
less  innocent  and  simple  than  chaste  life  of  the  ferae  naturae,  and 
this  the  more  probably  (I )  on  account  of  the  contrast,  with  which 
we  have  just  been  presented  in  this  very  context,  of  the  sleep- 
lessness of  Dido  kept  awake  by  her  unhappy  and  criminal  pas- 
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sion,  with  the  placid  repose  of  wild  bird  and  beast,  and  even  of 
inanimate  nature : 

XOX  RBAT,  ET  PLACIDUM  CARPBBACT  PBS8A  BOPORBM 
CORPORA  PER  TBRKAft,  8ILVAEQUE  BT  8AEVA  QUIERAXT 
AEQUORA  ;    CUM  MEDIO  YOLVrXTUR  8IDBRA  LAPBXJ, 
CUM  TACET  OKNI8  AGBR,  PBCUDEft  PICTABQUB  VOLUCRES, 
QUABQUE  LACU8  LATE  LIQUID08,  QUAEQUB  A8PERA  DVMIS 
KURA  TBNENT,  8OMN0  P08ITAB  SUB  XOCTR  8ILEXTI, 
LEXIBANT  CURA8,  BT  CORDA  OBLITA  LABORUM. 
AT  NON  INFELIX  AKIMI  PHOENI8KA,  XEQUE  UXQUAM 
80LVITUR  IN  80MX08,  OCULISVB  AUT  PECTORE  NOCTEM 
ACC1PTT.      INGEMINAN'T  CURAE,  RURSUSQVE  RE8URGEX8 
8AEVIT  AMOR,  MAGNOQUB  IRARtJM  PLUCTUAT  AESTt*. 

($),  on  account  of  the  constant  junction  not  only  by  Virgil  him- 
self, but  by  many  other  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
notion  of  simplicity,  innocence,  and  chastity  with  that  of  a  life 
in  the  midst  of  woods  and  wilds  [oompare  («),  Aen.  11.  570 
(of  Camilla)  : 

"  hie  natam  in  dumis  interque  horrentia  lustra 
armentalis  cquae  mammis  et  lacte  ferino 
nutribat,  teneris  immulgens  ubora  labris. 
utquc  pedum  primis  infons  vestigia  plantis 
institerat,  iaculo  palmas  armavit  acuto, 
spiculaque  ox  humero  parvae  suspendit  ct  arcum. 
pro  crinali  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent, 
tela  manu  iam  turn  tenera  puerilia  torsit, 
ct  fundam  tereti  circum  caput  egit  habena, 
Strymoniamque  grnem,  ant  album  deierit  olorem. 
multae  illain  fruttra  Tyrrhena  per  oppida  matres 
optavtre  nurum  ;  sola  content  a  Diana 
aeternnm  telorum  et  xirginitatis  amarem 
intemcrata  colit," 

(b),  Ovid,  Met.  1.  k7k  (of  Daphne)  : 

.    .    .    ' '  f  ugit  altera  nomen  amantis, 
silvarum  latebris  captivarumque  ferarum 
exuviis  gaudens,  innuptaeque  aemula  Phoebes. 
vitta  coercebat  positos  sine  lege  capillos. 
multi  illam  petiere ;  ilia  aversata  pctentes, 
impatiens  expersque  viri,  nemorum  avia  lustrat, 
nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid  sint  ronnubia,  cutat. 
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saope  pater  dixit :  '  generum  mihi,  filia,  debes.' 
saepe  pater  dixit :  '  debes  mihi,  nata,  nepotes.' 
ilia,  velut  crimen,  taedas  exosa  iugales, 
pulchra  verecundo  suffunditur  ora  rubore  ; 
inque  patris  blandis  haerens  cerrice  laccrtis, 
1  da  mihi  perpetua,  genitor  carissime,'  dixit, 
'  virginitate  frui ;  dedit  hoc  pater  ante  Dianae,'  " 

where  Ovid's  "  aversata  petentes,  impatiens  expersque  viri,"  and 
"taedas  exosa  iugales"  correspond  to  the  thalami  expertem  of 
our  text ;  Ovid's  "  velut  crimen  exosa  "  to  the  sink  crimine  of 
our  text ;  Ovid's  "  silvarum  latebris  captivarumque  ferarum  exu- 
viis  gaudens,  innuptaeque  aemula  Phoebes"  and  "nemorum  a  via 
lustrat"  to  more  ferae  of  our  text v (and  the  "vita  ferarum"  of 
Quinctilian) ;  and  Ovid's  "  neo  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid 
Bint  connubia  curat "  to  the  tales  nec  tangere  curas  of  our 
text.     («•),  Theocr.  TdylL  1.81: 

.     .     .     rjv$y  o  TlpiijTros 
ic1i<pa'  Atvpvi  rakWy  ri  rv  tojcccu  ;  a  8c  re  Ktapa 
Trouras  ava  Kpavat}  wokt*  aXffta  roaai  (poptircu 

["venit  Priapus  dixitque:  *  Daphni  miser,  quid  tabescisP'" 
(Daphnis  is  dying  of  love  of  a  nymph  who  flies  everywhere 
through  the  woods  avoiding  him)],  (if),  Senec.  Hipp.  717 
(Hippolytus,  when  he  first  becomes  aware  of  the  guilty  passion 
of  Phaedra)  : 


' '  non  ipse  toto  magnus  Oceano  pater 
tantum  cxpiarit  sceleris :  o  silvae  !  o  ferae 


>>« 


["0!  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  to  whom  wickedness  like  this  is 
unknown  !  "]     (e),  Id.  Thy  est.  411  (Thyestes  soliloquizing)  : 

**  oceurret  Argos,  populus  occurret  frequens ; 
sed  nempo  et  Atreus.  repetc  silvestres  f  ugas, 
saltusque  densos,  potins,  et  mixtam  fvri* 
similemque  vitam" 

["back  to  the  woods ;  better  to  live  among  wild  beasts  and  as  a 
wild  beast,  than  among  these  horrors  " — exactly  the  sentiment 
of  Dido:  vitam.  dkgere  more  ferae,  tales  xec  tangerk 
curas].  (^„  Cic.  Pro  Pose.  Amor.  ?G.  71 :  "Inter  Jems  satins  est 
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aetatem  degere,  quam  in  hac  tanta  immanitate  versari,"  where 
"aetatem  degere"  is  the  vitam  degere  of  our  text,  "inter 
feras "  the  more  ferae  of  our  text,  and  "  quam  in  hac  tanta 
immanitate  versari"  the  tales  nec  tang ere  curas  of  our  text. 
(g),  Hor.  OtL  2.  5.  5  : 

44  cii'ca  virentes  est  animus  tuae 
compos  iuvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
praegestientis," 

words  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  ferae  of  our  text  and 
Dido's  meaning  remain  unaltered,  thus:  more  "  circa  virentes . . . 
campos  iuvencae,"  &c.].  (8),  on  account  of  the  express  com- 
parison, by  Ovid,  of  the  life  of  the  Arcades,  so  celebrated  for 
their  innocence,  chastity,  and  simplicity,  to  the  life  of  the  ferae 
naturae,  Fati.  2.  289  : 

"  ante  Iovem  genitum  terras  habuisse  feruntur 
Arcades ;  et  Luna  gens  prior  ilia  f  uit ; 
xi\&  ferae  aimilis,  nullos  agitata  per  usus  ; 
artis  adhuc  expers  et  rude  vulgus  erant." 

And  (4),  on  account  of  the  use  of  a  derivative  of  f era  not 
merely  in  Latin  but  even  in  modern  languages  to  express  the 
notion  of  coy  chastity,  as  Sen.  Hipp.  923 : 


•    •    . 


u  silvarum  incola 
ille  effcratiu,  castus,  intaetus,  rudis." 

Delia  Casa,  Son.  12  : 

"  bella/e?rrt  e  gentil  mi  punse  il  seno." 

Petr.  Sonn.  part  1,  canz.  27 : 

"  tempo  verra  ancor  forsc 
ch*  air  usato  soggiorno 
torni  \afcra  bella,  o  mansucta." 

The  "vita  fcrarum,"  then,  of  which  Dido  complains  that  her 
sister  debarred  her,  is,  according  to  logical  fitness  and  propriety, 
the  innocent,  chaste,  and  simple  life  of  the  ferae  naturae.  But, 
it  may  be  argued,  where  is  such  meaning  to  be  found  in  the 
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words  "i  Sine  crimine  is,  indeed,  innocent,  but  thalami  exper- 
tem is  not  chaste  ami  simple :  thalami  expertem  is  without 
wedlock.  No  matter  how  fit  and  proper  a  meaning  be  "  the 
innocent,  chaste,  and  simple  life  of  the  ferae  naturae"  it  is  not 
Virgil's  meaning.  Virgil  distinctly  says  "  the  innocent  icithout 
wedlock  life  of  the  ferae,"  and  that  meaning,  that  meaning 
only,  no  matter  how  unfit  and  improper  logically,  we  are  bound 
to  take,  and  reverentially  bow  to,  unless  indeed  you  can  show 
us  that  your  logically  fit  and  proper  meaning  is  also  gramma- 
tically ascribable  to  the  words — than  whioh,  I  reply,  happily 
nothing  is  easier  to  be  shown.  We  have  only  to  connect 
thalami  expertem  with  -me  understood,  instead  of  with  vitam, 
and  we  have  the  words  at  one  and  the  same  time  expressing  a 
logically  fit  and  proper  meaning,  and  arranged  according  to  a 
construction  not  only  no  less  legitimate  (compare  Ovid,  Her. 
10.  75  (Acontius  to  Cydippe) : 


£ 


"  ante  tuoH  Jlentan  lieeat  consistere  vultua.*' 

Cic.  dc  Offic.  1.  20:  "  Haec  praescripta  sercantem  licet  magnifioe, 
graviter,  animoaeque  vivere."  Plaut.  Pseud.  1.  1.  1+  :  "  Licet 
mc  id  scire  quid  sit"?     Our  author  himself,  5.  350  : 

"  nu  itccat  casus  miseraii  insontis  umici") 

than  that  by  which  they  are  made  to  express  a  meaning  logi- 
cally unfit  and  improper,  but  actually  pointed  out  (as  far  as 
MS.  authority  ever  points  out  anything)  to  be  the  true  con- 
struction, by  the  point  placed  after  thalami  expertem  in  the 
Medicean. 

If  again  it  be  objected  that  (Juinctilian's  own  words  are 
against  such  a  construction  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  inform 
us  that  Dido  thought  a  life  of  celibacy  was  a  life  fitting  only 
for  ferae  ("  ut  sine  thalamis  vitam  non  hominum  putet  sed 
fcrarum"),  but  themselves  afford  an  example  of  the  junction  of 
"sine  thalamis"  (the  exaot  equivalent  of  thalami  expertem) 
with  "  vita,"  I  reply,  (a),  to  the  first  part  of  the  objection,  that 
Quinctilian  is  very  explicit  that  the  sentiment  "  sine  thalamis 
vitam  non  hominum  [esse]  sed  ferarum  "  is  only  "  latens  "  in 
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Dido's  words,  and  a  mere  deducible  from  them  ("eruitur"), 
and  ifi  therefore  himself  direct  authority  that  Dido  does  not 
express  that  sentiment;  and  (b),  to  the  seoond  part,  that  my 
thesis  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  shaken  by  Quinctilian's 
"  sine  thalamis  vitani,"  inasmuch  as  my  thesis  is  not  that  tha- 
lami  expertem  may  not  on  any  occasion  be  joined  with 
vitam  (it  may  be  joined  with  vitam  whenever  it  suits  the 
writer's  purpose,  and  it  was  as  free  to  Quinctilian  to  say  tha- 
lami  expertem  vitam,  as  "sine  thalamis  vitam"),  but  that 
it  has  not  on  the  present  occasion  been  so  joined  by  our  author. 
Well,  then,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  pas- 
sjige  which  does  no  credit  to  Virgil.  Certainly ;  the  grammar 
admits  equally  of  the  construction  thalami  expertem  vitam, 
and  me  thalami  expertem,  and  it  is  logical  fitness  and  pro- 
priety, not  grammar,  which  determines  the  construction  in  the 
mind  of  Virgil  to  have  been  the  latter,  not  the  former.  Of  how 
very  frequent,  how  almost  perpetual,  occurrence  such  ambiguity 
is  in  Virgil's  writings,  I  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  who  has 
had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  through  these  remarks,  or 
who,  even  without  having  so  accompanied  me,  endeavours  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  it  is  to  me  expertem  thalami  or  to 
vitam  we  are  to  refer  sine  crimine  in  this  very  passage.  Both 
the  grammar  and  logical  fitness  and  propriety  permit  equally 
its  junction  with  either.  Who  shall  say  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  Virgil,  whether  (me)  thalami  expertem  (me)  sine  crimine, 
degere  vitam  more  ferae,  or  {me)  thalami  expertem  degere 
more  ferae  vitam  sine  crimine  ?  In  favour  of  the  former  is 
not  only  the  emphasis  produced  by  the  climax  (me)  thalami 
expertem,  (me)  sine  crimine,  without  wedlock,  without  the  crime 
of  wedlock  (compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  1+83,  quoted  above  : 

4,1  illu  volut  crimen  tnedm  exosa  wyaUti"), 

but  the  greater  suitability  to  the  excited  state  of  Dido's  mind, 
of  the  three  icwXa  jcojttparuca,  non  licxit  (me)  thalami  ex- 
pertem— (me)  sine  crimine — Vitam  degere  f  than  of  the  one 
long  sentence  non  licuit  (miht)  thalami  expertem  sine  cri- 
mine vitam  deokrk,  iu  which  the  adjectives  are  all  placed  with 
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rhetorical  coolness  before  the  substantive  of  which  they  consti- 
tute the  description.  In  favour  of  the  latter  we  have  the  so 
frequent  junction  by  other  writers  of  sine  crimine  with  vita 
or  vivere,  ex.  gr.,  Maximian,  Eleg.  If.  51  : 

%i  et  nunc  infelix  tota  est  sine  crimine  vita  ;" 

Venant.  Fortun.  Poem.  3.  8  (ad  Felicem,  episoopum) : 

"  nupsisti  ecclesiae,  felicia  vota  iugasti, 

hanc  qui  matronam  dote  potente  roples, 
cuius  in  amplexu  ducis  sine  crimine  vitam, 
altera  ncc  mulier  corde  rccepta  fuit  ;'* 

Ovid,  Herokl.1 7.1 7: 

.     .     .     ' '  adhuc  sine  crimine  vixt\ 
et  laudem  do  me  nullus  adulter  habet ; " 

and  the  innocence,  so  much  insisted  on  by  poets,  of  the  life  of 
wild  animals  in  comparison  with  that  of  man — see  Seneca  and 
Ovid,  quoted  above.  Let  the  most  ardent  propugner  of  the 
style  of  Virgil  say  which  construction  is  the  author's. 

[Me)  thalami  expertem. — Compare  Eurip.ltetf.  670  (Medea 
to  Aegeus)  : 

Ba/xapros  ovffriSy  t\  \*xovs  ctTftpos  w; 

Hor.  Carm.  3.  11.  11 : 

iS  nupliarutn  expert^  ct  adhuc  protervo 

cruda  marito." 

Stat.  Theb.  10.  61  : 

"  Ipsa  [Iuno]  illic  magni  thalomo  desponsa  Tonantis, 
expers  connubii,  et  timide  positura  sororem, 
lumine  demisso  pucri  Iovis  oseula  libat 
simplex,  ct  nondum  furtis  offensa  mariti." 

Thalami  expertem,  unmarried,  never  married,  migfe,  i.e., 
virgin,  as  Claud.  Lans  Serenac,  118  : 

"  inde  Serena  minor)  prior  hinc  Thermantia  natu, 
expertes  thalami,  quarum  Cythere'ia  necdum 
sub  iuga  cervices  niveas  Hymenaeua  adegit." 

Sine  crimine,  i.e.,  sine  adulterio,  Dido  considering  her 
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marriage  with  Aeneas  little  short  of  adultery,  because  (as  ex- 
plained verse  552)  a  breach  of  her  faith  to  Sichaeus.  Compare 
Ovid,  Heroid.  9.  53  (Dejanira  to  Hercules) : 

"  una,  recens  crimen,  praefertur  adultera  nobis." 

Ibid.  16.  2U  (Paris  to  Helen) : 

"  et  tua  sim,  quaeso,  erimina  solus  ego." 

Ibid.  17. 17: 

.     .     •     "et  adhuc  sine  erimine  vixi, 

et  laudem  de  me  nullus  adulter  habet." 

Ibid.  20.  7 : 

"  coniugium  pactamque  fidem,  non  crimina,  posco ; 
debitus  ut  coniux,  non  ut  adulter,  amo." 

Id.  Met.  1.  765 : 

"  ambiguum  Clymene  procibus  Phaethontis,  an  ira 
mota  magis  dicti  sibi  criminit" 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  8.  273  (Venus  to  Mars) : 

"  criminis  haoc  merces  ?  hoc  fatna,  pudorquo  relictus  i" 

Prudent.  Perkteph.  IJj..  7  (of  St.  Agnes)  : 

"  duplex  corona  est  praestita  martyri : 
intactum  ab  omni  erimine  virginal, 
mortis  deinde  gloria  liberac." 

In  the  same  manner  as  crimen  in  all  these  instances  is  the 
crime  of  incontinence,  par  excellence,  fiwpta  and  to  fiupov  are 
with  the  Greek  writers  the  same  crime,  as  Eurip.  Hipp.  6£8 
(ed.  Musgr.) : 

.     •     •     t)  5'  a/MTix&os  yvyrj 
yywftJi  0pax*ia>  fiupiav  atp-qptdrj. 

Ibid.  979 : 

aW*  us  to  fiotpov  avZpaaiv  fitv  ovk  cpi, 

Exaotly  similar  to  this  is  the  use  of  our  own  word/o%  in  the 
same  sense  par  excellence,  as  Goldsmith  : 

HENRY,  AEXEIDEA,  VOL.  IX.  53 
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"  vhen  lovely  woman  stoops  to  fvlbjy 
and  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
what  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 
what  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ?" 

Sine  chimin e  explains  and  completes  expertem  thalami  : 
without  marrying  after  having  pledged  her  faith  to  another, 
and  without  the  guilt  of  so  doing ;  or,  in  one  sentence,  without 
the  guilt  of  this  marriage. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  thus  widely  from  the ,  accomplished 
critic  from  whose  "  vitam  non  hominum  putet  sed  ferarum  "  we 

•       •       • 

receive  the  first  warning  (see  above)  against  Servius's  fable  of 
the  lynx,  the  first  inkling  that  the  "  vita "  from,  which  Dido 
complains  her  sister  debarred  her  was  the  "vita"  of  wild  ani- 
mals generally,  not  of  any  one  wild  animal  in  particular.  I 
would  rather  (for,  backed  by  so  great  authority,  I  would  then 
no  longer  have  doubted  I  was  in  the  right),  I  would  rather  have 
discovered  in  Dido's  words  that  lurking  sentiment  which  Quinc- 
tilian  informs  us  is  to  be  discovered  in  them,  viz. :  "  ut  sine 
thalamis  vitam  non  hominum  putet  sed  ferarum,"  but  I  was 
wholly  unable.  The  only  sentiment  I  was  able  to  discover  in 
them — and  that  sentiment  is  one  dearly  and  unmistakeably 
enough  expressed — is  that  the  life  of  the  f  era  is  a  life  of  in- 
nocence (sine  chimin e),  and  that  Dido's  sister  in  precipitating 
Dido's  connexion  with  Aeneas  rendered  such  a  life  of  innocenpe 
impossible  to  her : 

NON  SEKVATA  FIDE*  CINEltl  l'KOMISSA  SICHAEO. 

Curas. — "Dolores  animi,"  Heyne.  "Voluit,  credo,  amo- 
rcm : '  Dobebam  post  Sychaeum  omni  omnino  amore  abstinuisse, 
neque  res  huiusmodi  et  ineptias  iterum  attigisse.'  JRes  tales, 
enrae  tales,  honestum  et  verecundum  ipsius  vocabuli  amoris 
silentium,"  Feerlkamp.  I  think  Feerlkamp  is  wrong,  and 
Heyne  right.  The  meaning  which  Peerlkamp  finds  in  tales 
curas  (viz.,  "amorem")  belongs  not  to  those  words,  but  to  the 
previous  thalami  and  crimine:  Dido  says  "I  ought  not  to 
have  loved  [viz.,  Aeneas],  and  then  I  would  not  have  known 
these  cares,  this  trouble"  (Heyne's  "  dolores  animi").  Tales 
curas  is  not  an  "honestum  et  verecundum  ipsius  vocabuli  amoris 
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silentium "  (the  mouth  which  has  just  uttered  thalami  and 
crimine  need  hardly  boggle  at  amor),  but  tales  cur  as  points 
to  her  present  trouble,  her  present  affliction  unto  death,  to  the 
dolorem,  and  the  malis,  and  the  perdita  of  the  preceding  part 
of  her  soliloquy.  The  identical  word  "  curae"  is  used  not  merely 
in  this  identical  sense,  but  to  express  these  identical  sorrows, 
this  identical  trouble,  in  the  very  words  in  which  the  soliloquy 
is  introduced,  verse  531 :  ingeminant  curae  [not  her  love  is 
doubled,  but  her  cares,  her  trouble,  her  sorrow,  is  doubled;  the  cares, 
the  trouble,  the  sorrow  produced  by  her  love,  art  doubled ;  for 
immediately  to  ingeminant  curae  is  added  the  explanation, 
rursusque  resurgens  saevit  amor].  How  far  the  expression 
tales  curas  is  from  being  necessarily  an  equivalent  for  amor 
("  verecundum  ipsius  vocabuli  amoris  silentium")  is  abundantly 
shown  by  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  5.  11  : 

"  non  libet  in  tales  animum  contendere  euros; 
nee  venit  ad  dnros  Musa  vocata  Getas," 

where  the  cares  spoken  of  are  the  poet's  cares,  the  cares  of  poetry. 

Tales  ciras. — Neither  these  troubles,  nor  any  troubles  of 
this  kind. 

Cineri  promissA  sichaeo. — Promised  to  [the  mic\  dead 
Sichaeus,  Sichaeus  being  the  person  to  whom  faith  was  pledged, 
and  cineri  being  in  apposition  to  sichaeo,  and  descriptive  of 
Sichaeus's  present  slate.     Compare  Ovid,  Amor.  2.  6.  !$  : 

"  iamque  cinis,  vivis  fratribus,  Hector  erat." 

Seneca,  Octav.  169  (Oetavia  speaking) : 

"  Britannicc,  heu  me  !  nunc  levis  tantum  einit, 
ct  tristis  umbra  (saeva  cui  lacrymas  tulit 
etiom  noverca,  quum  rogis  artus  tuos 
dedit  cremandos,  membraquo  et  vultus  deo 
similes  volanti,  flamma  fervens  abstulit)." 

Those  who,  with  the  Medicean,  read  sychaei  can  hardly  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  absurd  sense  :  faith  pledged  to  the  aslies 
of  Sychaeus. 


53* 
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554-577. 

AENEAS — OVANTES 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  559). 

iuventa  I  Med.  (Fogg.)    Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Wakef. 

iuventae  II  Cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  Aldus  (1514)  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  Bibb. 

I  prefer  the  former,  both  on  account  of  greater  MS.  authority  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  expression  decoka  iuventa  being  more  Latin  than  kehbba 
iuyentae.     Compare  9.  365  ;  Hor.  Od.  1.  3:2. 1$. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  577). 

iteeum  III  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd. :  "  itekum  pabemus,  quia  iam  paraverat, 
praeparatione  navigiorum") ;  P.  Manut. 

tuo  III  Yoss. 


POTES  HOC  SUB  CASU  DUCERE  SOMNOS,  NEC  QUAETB  CIRCUM  STENT 

deinde  pericula  cernis?  (w.  560-1). — Compare  Aeach.  Eumen. 
9U  (the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  to  the  sleeping  furies) : 

evtioir'  aw ;  0*77,  kcu  KaQtvtiovcrwv  rt  Bti; 

Lucan.  10.  353  (Pothinus  to  Achillas)  : 

.     .     .     "  *  tu  mollibus,'  inquit, 
'  nunc  incumbe  toris,  ct  pingucs  cxige  somnos ; 
invasit  Cleopatra  domum.'  " 

Let  the  curious  reader  compare  the  fool's  announcement  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  the  conspiracy  of  his  barons,  Roman 
de  Rou,  8816  :  "  U  gies  Willame  ?  Por  kei  dors  ?  "  &o. 

Certa  mori  (vs.  563)  is  added,  not  in  order  to  inform  Aeneas 
of  Dido's  intended  suicide,  hut  to  magnify  the  danger  to  him 
from  a  woman  who,  being  determined  to  die,  would  not  be  pre- 
vented by  regard  for  self-preservation  from  attempting  any  act 
no  matter  how  reckless  and  desperate. 
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Rumpe  moras  (vs.  569). — Compare  Metast.  Issipile,  #. 13  : 
u  troncate  le  dimore." 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina  (vs.  569). — The  oft 
repeated  calumny.  See  Od.  11.  £55  :  enei  ovk  sn  mora  ywai£iv. 
Calpurn.  Eel.  3.  10  :  "  mobilior  ventis,  o  femina  ! "  Feetus, 
fragm.  e  cod.  Fames.  (Mueller's  Fest.  p.  165)  :  "  neo  mulieri 
nee  gremio  credi  oportere."     Racine,  Athalie  : 

"  elle  flotte,  elle  hesite,  en  un  mot  elle  est  femme." 

Quatrain  attributed  to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France : 

"  souvent  femme  varie ; 
bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie." 

Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  act  2 : 

.    .    .     "  even  to  vice 
they  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing,  still 
*  one  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

not  half  so  old  as  that." 

Women,  as  compared  with  men,  are  not  variable  and  mutable, 
but  the  very  contrary ;  and  Dido  in  particular  was  unchangeably 
and  devotedly  attached  to  Aeneas,  whom,  if  she  did  not  pursue 
with  fire  and  sword,  it  waB  not  that  his  inconstancy  did  not  so 
deserve,  but  that  her  magnanimity  disdained,  and  her  still- 
subsisting  passion  forbade. 

Femina  (vs.  570). — Used  not  in  the  definite  sense  a  woman, 
but  in  the  indefinite  general  sense  whatever  is  female,  of  the 
jemale  sex.  Compare  Val.  Flaoc.  5.  671,  where  "  femina "  is 
applied  to  Pallas  in  this  general  manner,  the  female.  The  word 
seems  to  be  more  properly  used  in  this  sense  by  the  god,  espe- 
cially by  a  married  god,  to  whom  his  own  wife  gave  so  much 
trouble.  The  word,  besides,  from  its  position — first  word  in  the 
line,  and  last  word  of  the  speech — has  an  extraordinary  emphasis. 
See  Rem.  on  2.  247. 

Tum  vero  (vs.  571). — After  the  first  appearance  of  Mercury 
to  him  (vs.  265),  Aeneas  is  desirous  to  go,  and  makes  prepara- 
tions : 

"  ardet  abire  fuga,  dulcesque  relinquere  terras," 
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but  still  hesitates : 

'(  heu,  quid  agat  P  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
audeat  affatu  ?"  &c. 

Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  second  vision,  tum  vebo,  he 
aotually  goes,  cannot  be  off  fast  enough  : 

CORRIPIT  E  SOMXO  CORPUS,  80CI08QUE  FATIOAT  : 
PRAECIPITE8  YIGILATE,  VIRI,  ET  CONSIDITB  TRAXBTRIS; 
80LVITE  VELA  CITI 

VAOINAQUE  EBIPIT  BN8EM 

FULXIXEVX,  STBICTOQrB  FRRIT  RSTIKACULA  FERRO. 

LITTORA  DEHERUERE  J    LATBT  BCB  CLA88IBT78  AEQUOR  ; 
ANNIXI  TOKQUENT  SFUMA8,  ET  CAERULA  VERRUNT. 

See  Eemm.  on  2. 105,  228 ;  3.  47 ;  4.  396,  449 ;  5.  659. 

Subitis  exterritus  umbris  (vs.  571), — Umbris,  the  vision 
which  Aeneas  has  just  seen ;  for  we  are  warned,  first,  by  all  just 
poetical  sentiment,  and  seoondly,  by  the  exactly  parallel  expres- 
sion of  Virgil's  faithful  imitator,  "  Saguntinis  somnos  exterritufl 
umbris"  (Sil.  2.  704),  not  to  fall  (with  Heyne,  whom,  in  this  as 
well  as  numerous  other  instances,  the  other  commentators,  ex.gr*, 
Thiel  and  Porbiger,  have  but  too  trustingly  f  ollowed)  into  the 
gross  error  of  referring  umbris  to  the  natural  (and  therefore  not 
terrifying)  darkness  which  ensued  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
vision.    Compare  Petronius  (p.  368),  translating  from  Epicurus : 

''  somnia,  quae  mentes  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris'1 

[not  with  darkness,  but  with  flitting  shades,  visions].  See  also 
Acn.  6.  89£;  and  Justin.  1.  9  :  J*  quo  somnio  exterritus  ;"  and 
Vol.  Flacc.  1.  778 :  "  visaque  exterritus  umbra  "  [terrified  by  the 
apparition  which  he  had  just  seen]. 

Fatigat  (vs.  572). — Query,  with  the  foot,  as  Nestor,  Dio- 
mede,  IL  10.  157 : 

top  irapcrras  aveycipt  Tcprivios  imrora  Neorwp, 
Ao|  icoHi  Kivrjcras, 

and  Telemachus,  Pisistratus,  Odys.  15.  kk  .* 

avrap  o  NfOTop^v  e|  ij&foy  xnrvov  (yetpey, 
Aa(  to  J  i  k  iv  t)  a  as.  tcai  ju.iv  irpos  fxvdov  ccnTc?, 
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and  Mago,  his  oomrades,  Sil.  7.  303  :    • 

...     "  sociosque  in  cesplte  fusos 
incussa  revocat  castrorum  ad  mnnera  plantaV 

Wagner  (Praest.)  renders  fatig  at  by  "  urget."    It  is  very  much 
more :  worries  them,  gives  them  no  peace.    See  Rem.  on  1.  284. 

Sequimur  tb,  sancte  deorum  (vs.  576). — I.e.,  sanctis- 
sime  deus.     Compare  Enn.  (Hesselii,  p.  65} : 

"  respondit  Iuno  Saturnia,  mncta  dcarnm" 

where  the  commentator:  "pro  sanctissima,  ut  ait  Aelius."   Horn. 
Il.G.305:  SiaOtawv.    Enn. :  "  dea  dearum."    'Exxri^.Alcest.iGO: 

<rv  yap,  «  fiova,  o>  <f>i\a  yvvaiKvv. 

Id.  Here.  568 :  to  raXaiva  irapOtvwv,  where  Wakefield  (Silv. 
Critic.) :  "  i.  e.,  ut  ipse  interpretatur,  v.  571 : 

•     .     .     rXfifioyecrrarriv  5«  <re 
waffwv  yuvaiKwv  ciBop  o$9a\fiots  cya." 


584-587. 

ET  1AM  PRIMA  NOVO  SPARGEBAT  LUMINE  TERRAS 
TITHONI  CROCEUM  LINQUENS  AURORA  CUBILE 
REGINA  E  SPECULIS  UT  PRIMUM  ALBESCERE  LUCEM 
VIDIT  ET  AEQUATIS  CLASSEM  PROCEDERE  VELTS 

VAH.  LECT.  (vs.  687). 

AEQTTATI8  I  Pal.,  Med.  HI  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd. :  "aequatis  velis,  feliciter 
plenis,  sine  motu  aliquo") ;  Venice,  1470  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Haupt. 

AEQUATifi  HI  Hermann  (Ehcin.  Mus.,  vol.  5,  p.  621),  ex  conj.;  Ladewig. 

0  Horn. 
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Et  iam,  &c,  .  .  .  cubile. — "  Si  haeo  sunt  Virgilii,  sequentia  ut 
primum  albescere  lucem  vidit  manere  non  possunt,"  Peerl- 
kamp.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  Virgil's  habit  thus  to 
repeat  his  thought,  ex.  gr.y  2.  447 : 

•    .    .     "  his  se,  quando  ultima  eernunt, 
extrema  iam  in  morte  parant  defender©  teHs," 

where  there  is  the  same  relation  between  "  ultima  eernunt"  and 
"extrema  in  morte"  as  there  is  in  the  passage  before  us  between 

PRIMA  AURORA  NOVO  SPARGEBAT  LUMINE  and  UT  PRIMUM  ALBES- 
CERE lucem  vidit.  The  repetition  in  both  instances  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  an  agreeable  picture  a  moment  longer  before 
the  mind.  In  reading,  and  still  more  in  hearing,  a  poem,  the 
mind  must  not  be  hurried  through  a  multitude  of  thoughts  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  hurried  from  cypher  to  cypher  in 
totting  up  a  column  of  arithmetical  figures ;  it  must  have  time 
allowed  it  to  dwell  where  dwelling  is  agreeable;  the  emotion 
this  moment  exoited  is  not  to  be  cut  short  instantly  and  abruptly 
to  make  way  for  another,  and  that  again  for  a  third,  but  time 
must  be  allowed  not  merely  for  a  full  and  complete  view  but  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  full  and  complete  view.  This  is  so  much 
the  case  that  the  thought  is  not  only  repeated  by  the  poet,  with 
variety  of  expression,  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice  (see  Bern,  on 
1.  550),  but  occasionally,  where  the  object  is  very  simple,  and 
would  pass  away  almost  unobserved  if  expressed  only  once,  is 
repeated  without  change  of  expression,  ex.  gr.9  9.  427 : 

"  me,  mc,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite  femim," 

a  case  in  which  the  word  is  repeated  twice,  unvaried,  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  line.  On  the  principle  of  Peerlkamp,  viz.,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  manner  of  repetition  of  a  thought,  this  line 
should  be  cut  down  to  "  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite  fer- 
rum,"  or,  inasmuch  as  "  adsum  "  is  implied  in  "  me,"  perhaps 
to  "  in  me  qui  feei  convertite  ferrum."  On  the  same  principle 
I  should  never  have  written  "  no,  no,"  in  the  course  of  these 
comments,  but  always  simple  "  no,"  one  no  negativing  a  pro- 
position as  much  as  a  hundred ;  and  every  clergyman  who  pub- 
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lishes  the  banns  of  marriage  more  than  a  single  time  is  guilty 
of  work  of  supererogation.  The  two  lines  which  Peerlkamp 
would  eject  because  a  similar— observe  it  is  far  from  the  same 
— view  of  the  same  object  is  presented  in  the  next  line  are  two 
of  the  sweetest  lines  in  the  poem.  Eject  them,  and  you  have 
indeed  the  dawn,  but  you  have  neither  the  saffron  couch  of 
Tithonus,  nor  Aurora  leaving  it,  nor  Aurora  sprinkling  the  earth 
with  light.  Was  there  ever  in  the  world  a  man,  except  Peerl- 
kamp himself,  who  would  eject  these  lines  on  account  of  primum 
albescere  lucem  in  the  next  verse,  even  if  primum  albescere 
lucem  were,  as  we  have  hitherto  regarded  it,  no  more  than  a 
different  view  of  the  same  object  ?  But  it  is  not ;  it  is  some- 
thing more.  The  two  lines  describe  the  morning  which  suc- 
ceeded the  night  on  which  Aeneas  had  the  vision  ordering  him 
to  leave  Carthage.  They  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  day,  and 
usher  in  that  day  with  all  a  poet's  pomp.  The  morning  thus 
placed  all  bright  and  glowing  before  you,  you  are  told  that  the 
queen,  not  then  or  when  Aurora. was  sprinkling  the  world  with 
new  light,  but  even  before  that  time,  as  soon  as  ever  the  first 
dawn,  the  first  grey  day,  was  visible  from  her  look-out ;  in  other 
words,  as  soon  as  ever  Aurora  began  to  do  what  in  the  previous 
lines  she  is  described  as  doing,  the  queen,  &c.  It  is  as  if  Virgil 
had  said :  "  the  next  morning  came,  and  the  queen  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,"  &c,  or  "  as  soon  as  it  was  light  next  morning"  or, 
shorter  still,  "  next  morning  at  dawn,"  expressions  which,  short 
as  they  are,  are,  on  the  principle  of  Peerlkamp,  tautologous,  and 
should  be  reduced  to  the  still  shorter,  "  as  soon  as  it  was  light," 
or  "  at  dawn." 

Spectjlis  (vs.  586). — "  Quas  utique  in  sua  regia  habuit," 
Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner  (Praest),  and  myself  ("Twelve  Years' 
Voyage,"  and  "  Advers.  Virgil.") — all  as  I  now  think  incor- 
rectly ;  for  first,  I  find  the  am  of  Troy  expressly  denominated 
aKowia  by  Euripides  (Hecuba,  918) : 

•     •     rouBfS  EWcwuv,  Tore  5tj,  trore  rav 
lAtafa  (TKOTiay 
TcpccwTCSy  iter*  oikovs; 

and  secondly,  we  have  Dido  taking  this  same  view,  under  simi- 
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lar  circumstanoes  and  with  similar  groans  and  similar  emotions 
"  arce  ex  summa,"  verse  409,  above  : . 

"  qnosve  dabas  gemitiis,  cum  littora  fervere  late 
prospicorea  arce  ex  summa,  totumque  videres 
misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  aequor? 

I  do  not  therefore  at  all  doubt  but  that  Dido  is  represented  in 
our  text  as  taking  the  view  not  specially  from  an  elevated  part 
of  her  palace  (the  roof,  or  a  tower  on  the  roof),  but  generally 
from  the  art.     And  so  Ovid,  RemerL  Amor.  57 : 

"  nee  morions  Dido  summa  vidisstt  ab  arte 
Dardanidas  vento  vela  dedisse  rates." 

See  Eem.  on  11.  877. 

Regina  e  speculis  ft  primtjm,  &c. — Compare  Swift's 
Gulliver's  Travel*  (Ghilliver  drawing  the  fleet  of  the  Lilliputians 
of  Blefuscu  after  him  by  so  many  strings) :  "  but  when  they 
perceived  the  whole  fleet  moving  in  order,  and  saw  me  pulling 
at  the  end,  they  set  up  such  a  scream  of  despair  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  or  conceive.'' 

REGINA  E  SPECULIS   UT  PRIMUM  ALBESCERE    LUCEM  VIDIT. — 

Compare  Apollon.  Rhod.  3.  827  (of  Medea) : 

f\  8'  €T€t  ovv  ra  irpura  (pa€ivo/j.€Vjjv  i$€V  nu 
irapBtviKrj. 

Aeqtjatis  classem  procedbrb  velis.— Aequatum  velum, 
a  squared  sail,  a  sail  set  at  right  angles  to  the  keel ;  obliquum 
velum,  a  sloped  sail,  a  sail  set  so  as  to  form  with  the  keel,  in 
one  direction  an  acute,  and  in  the  other  direction  an  obtuse 
angle.  I  know  indeed  of  no  example  of  the  precise  term  obli- 
quum velum;  but  the  expression  obliquare  sinus  (5.16), 
meaning  to  slant  or  slope  the  sail,  leaves  no  doubt  that  either. 
this  precise  term  or  some  equivalent  term  existed.  Aequatis 
procedere  velis,  therefore,  is  to  sail  with  squared  sails  or  right 
before  the  wind;  Fr.arriver,  alter,  ou  naviguer^  vent  arri&re.  In 
the  Pitture  d9  Ercolano,  vol.  2,  tab.  15,  the  ship  of  Theseus  is 
represented  sailing  away  right  before  the  wind  from  Ariadne. 
The  antenna  is  squared  on  the  mast,  and  from  each  of  its 
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braohia  descends  a  triangular  sail,  which,  growing  narrower 
and  narrower  as  it  descends  (in  nautical  language,  a  leg-of- 
mutton  sail),  ends  in  a  long  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Both  sails  are  strongly  bellied 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  bow.  This  ship  of  Theseus,  sailing 
away  from  Ariadne,  "aequatis  procedit  velis,"  arrive  vent  arriere, 
ou  vergues  carrhmnt  brassees,  exactly  as  the  fleet  of  Aeneas  sail- 
ing away  from  Dido.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Ait.  16.  5:  "duo  si- 
nus fuerunt,  quos  tramitti  oporteret,  Praestanus  et  Yibone&sis ; 
utrumque  pedibus  aequis  transmisimus,"  where  "  pedibus  aequis 
transmitted "  answers  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  author's 
velis  aequatis  procedere,  both  presenting  the  same  picture 
of  sailing  right  before  the  wind,  transmittere  in  Cioero's 
case  being  used  because  it  was  only  across  a  sinus  Cicero  was 
sailing,  and'  procedere  in  Aeneas's  case,  beoause  Aeneas  was 
out  on  the  open  sea.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  the  "  aequa- 
tum  velum"  of  Virgil  is  precisely  the  "  rectum  velum"  of  Ovid, 
ex  Ponto,  6.  2.  9  : 

**  cum  poteram  recto  transire  Ceraunia  tWo." 

Wagner,  having  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.  rightly  interpreted  this 
passage,  as  above,  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  reject  in  his 
edition  of  1861  his  own  right  interpretation  to  make  room  for 
the,  as  I  now  think,  erroneous  one  of  my  "  Adversaria  Vir- 
giliana : "  "  omnes  naves  utebantur  pari  velificatione,  quo  ap- 
parebat  communiter  eas  abire  eodemque  omnes  ferri." 

Miter  (1).  Aequatis  classem  procedere  velis. — "Non 
obliquis,  sed  secundo  vento  tumentibus,"  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 
"  Aequaliter  plenis,  secundo  vento  tumentibus,"  Forbiger.  No ; 
that  were  "  reotis  procedere  velis,"  Ovid,  ex  Panto,  6.  2.  93, 
quoted  above ;  but  "  velis  omnium  navium  similiter  ordinatis, 
intentis ; "  made  to  match,  set  alike  ;  all  the  vessels  having  tlie  same 
sails  out,  and  therefore  all  tlie  vessels  moving  together,  going  in  one 
direction.  If  the  vessels  had  had  their  sails  differently  adjusted, 
i.  e.,  one  vessel  after  one  manner  and  another  vessel  after  another 
manner,  Dido  would  have  concluded  that  they  were  not  all  bent 
on  one  object,  but  were  cruising  or  sailing  about  for  amusement; 
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but  seeing  all  the  vessels  sailing  with  their  sails  all  adjusted 
alike,  she  knew  that  they  were  all  bent  on  one  object,  and  that 
objeot  could  only  be  their  departure  or  setting  sail  from  her 
dominions.  Compare  5.  419 :  "  aequemus  pugnas,"  quoted  by 
Fronto  {Exempt.  Locut.)  as  proof  that  aequare  aliquid  is 
equivalent  to  paria  facere;  and  7.  698: 

"  ibant  acquati  numero,  regemque  canebant," 

all  equalled  by  the  measure  or  time,  i.  e.,  keeping  time  to  the  tune, 
marching  in  step  ;  therefore,  in  our  text,  the  ships  all  going  in  the 
same  manner.  See  also  Cic.  De Republ.  1.82 :  "si  enim  pecunias 
aequari  non  placet ;  si  ingenia  omnium  paria  esse  non  possunt ; 
iura  oerte  paria  debent  esse."  [Query,  however,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  "  aequatae  spirant  aurae,"  5.  844  P  is  it  "  blow  in 
one  direction,"  as  explained  in  my  "  Advers.  Virgil."  P]. 

%/iHter  (9).  Aequatis  velis. —  With  all  the  sails  levelled, 
i.e.,  with  all  the  ships  in  one  line  abreast,  a  meaning  which  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  procedere,  L  e.  proceed  or  advance  formally 
and  in  order.  Compare  Dares  Phrygius,  19 :  "  Signo  dato 
naves  solvunt,  tota  classis  in  latitudine  accedit  ad  Troiam." 
Exactly  corresponding  to  aequatis  velis,  sails  levelled  or  even 
with  each  other  (and  therefore  ships  abreast,  alongside  of  each  other), 
we  have,  5.  232,  "aequatis  rostris,"  rostra  levelled  or  even  mth 
each  other,  and  therefore  ships  abreast,  alongside,  in  line,  "  in  lati- 
tudine."   So  also  Sil.  16.  355 : 

"tertius  aequata  currebat  fron te  Peloro 
Caucasus  " 

[the  two  horses  Pelorus  and  Caucasus  ran,  as  we  say,  abreast,  or 
side  by  side,  literally  with  their  foreheads  on  one  level].  Id. 
16.  378 : 

"at  postremus  Atlas  ;  sed  non  et  segnior  ibat 
postrcmo  Durio  ;  pacis  de  more  putares 
aequata  fronte,  et  concordi  currere  freno  " 

[parallel  to  each  other,  side  by  side].     Id.  16.  425  : 

.     .     .   "  aequare  videtur, 
aut  etiam  aequavit  iuga  praecedentia  dexter." 
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Miter  (8).  Aequatis  classem  procedere  velis. — Neither 
"  non  obliquis  sed  seoundo  vento  tumentibus"  (Wagn.  Virg.  Br. 
En.) ,  "  aequaliter  plenis,  seoundo  vento  tumentibus"  (Forbiger), 
for  that  were  "  rectia  prooedere  velis"  of  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  6.  2.  9, 
before  quoted,  nor,  as  explained  by  myself  in  my  "Adversaria 
Virgiliana,"  "  velis  omnium  navium  similiter  ordinatis,  simili- 
ter intentis,"  made  to  match,  set  alike,  for  then  the  addition  to 
classem  of  omnem  or  totam  would  have  been  necessary,  but 
simply  settled,  arranged,  disposed  in  due  position,  or,  as  English 
sailors  say,  set.  Dido  saw  the  fleet  proceeding  with  set  sails, 
and  knew  of  course  that  it  was  departing  from  her  shore.  She 
does  not  examine,  or  inquire,  or  care  whether  the  sails  are 
squared,  or  whether  the  sails  are  all  set  alike ;  she  sees  that  the 
fleet  is  in  motion,  with  its  sails  all  set  or  spread  to  the  wind, 
and  that  is  enough  for  her ;  they  are  plainly  leaving  her  shores. 
Compare  5.  844 :  "aequatae  spirant  aurae"  [the  wind  blows 
equalled,  i.  ?.,  set  or  settled]. 


590-608. 

ABSCISSA — IUNO 


VJR.  LECT.  (vs.  593). 

deritient  III  N.  Heins.  (note  in  Burm.) ;   Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ; 
"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861). 

DiBiPiEjrr  I  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe ;  Lad. ;  Ribbeck. 


Abscissa  (vs.  590). — Fea  (ad  Georg.  u2.  2  J)  observes  (and  truly, 
I  think)  with  respect  to  absoindo  as  distinguished  from 
abscido:  "Absoido  signifiea  separare,  dividere  tin  corpo  col 
taglio;  da  abs  e  caedo :  abscindo,  da  abs  e  scindo,  strap- 


JM 
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parhj  squarciarlo,  dividerlo  con  tutt'  ultra  form?*  i.e.,  tear  off.  So 
Aen.  5.  685 :  "  humeris  abscindere  vestem." 

Advena  (vs.  691). — Properly  newcomer,  but  here,  by  impli- 
cation, interloper,  intruder.  Compare  Justin,  2.  5 :  "  Quippe 
eoniuges  eorum  longa  expectatione  virorum  fessae,  nee  iam  teneri 
bello,  sed  deletos  ratae,  servis  ad  oustodiam  pecorum  relictis 
nubunt ;  qui  reversos  cum  victoria  dominoe,  velut  advena*, 
armati  finibus  prohibent;"  and  Id.  2.  6:  "SoK  enim  [Aeus. 
Athenienses]  praeterquam  incremento,  etiam  origine  gloiiantur; 
quippe  non  advenae,  neque  passim  coUecta  populi  colluvies  origi- 
nem  urbi  dedit ;  sed  eodem  innati  solo,  quod  incolunt,  et  quae 
illis  sedes,eadem  origo  est."  No  more  contumelious  term  could 
have  been  applied  to  Aeneas :  this  homeless  adventurer y  who  goes 
about  thrusting  himself  into  other  people's  tenntories  in  search  of  a 
place  to  settle  in.  Compare  the  similar  contemptuous  application 
of  the  same  term  to  Aeneas  by  Tolumnius,  Aen.  12.  261 ;  and 
by  Pentheus,  Ovid,  Met.  3.  5G1,  to  Baoohus: 

"  Pentboa  tcrrebit  cum  totis  advena  Thebis ;" 

and  by  Pallas  to  Dis  when  he  is  carrying  off  Proserpine,  Claud. 
Rapt.  Pros.  2.  202 :  "nostrum  quid  proteris  advena  mundum" 
["  what  baseness  have  you  to  come  here  an  interloper,  to,"  &c] 
Quid  loqior?  aut  ubi  sum?  quae  mextem  insania  mu- 
tat  ?  (vs.  595). — Compare  Eurip.  Hipp.  24.1  (Phaedra  speaking) : 

Zvffravos  eyw,  ri  wot  (ipyatra/xrjv  : 
iroi  TcaptirXayxOyv  yvoofias  ayaSas  ; 
tfiayjjy  .  .  . 

INFELIX  DIDO  !    NUNC  TE  FACTA  1MPIA  TANGUNT  TUM  DECUIT 

cum  sceptra  dabas(vv.  596-7). — Aeneas's  sole  act  of  impietas 
(see  Rem.  on  1.  14)  being  his  present  desertion  of  Dido,  by 
which  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  affected  at  the  time 
she  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  sceptre  (tum  decuit  [sciz. 
factis  impiis  tangf\  cum  sceptra  dabas),  it  follows  that  facta 
impia  means,  not,  as  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by 
the  commentators,  the  impietas  of  Aeneas  ("perfidiaAeneae," 
Wunderlich,  Peerlkamp,  Voss,  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En.)  or  the  impietas  of  the  Trojans  ("  Perfidia,  qua  soilicet 
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omne  genus  Troianum  infame  fuit,"  Wagner,  Pretest.),  bat  that 
of  Dido  herself,  sciz.  in  the  violation  of  her  vow  to  Sichaeus :  see 
w.24,  et  seqq.;  also  w.322,  547,  552.  The  nunc  is  emphatic,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  as  follows :  "Art  thou  sensible 
of  the  impietas  of  thy  ootoduct  only  now  at  last  When  suffering 
from  its  consequents  ?  It  had  better  become  thee  to  have  been 
so  when  thou  wert  taking  the  fatal  step."  In  other  words: 
"  Thou  shouldst  have  felt  at  the  v^ry  time  of  sharing  with  Aeneas 
thy  sceptre  and  (by  implication)  thy  bed,  how  very  improper  it 
was  in  thee  so  to  share  them ;"  this  sharing  of  the  sceptre,  and 
(by  implication)  of  the  bed,  being  the  very  impietas  of  which 
now  at  long  and  last  she  had  become  sensible.  Dido's  words 
are,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  very  words  of  her  prototype  Medea, 
Eurip.  Med.  796 : 

TlfAaprcwov  rod',  tjvik  e|c  Aifurawy 
tofwvs  warpwovs,  ar&pos  EWifvos  \oyois 

•and  the  facta  impia  with  which  she  reproaches  herself,  precisely 
the  gcuca?  /btcvotua?  with  which  Medea  reproaches  herself ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  facta  impia  of  Dido  were  towards 
her  deceased  husband,  the  kokol  ptvoivat  of  Medea  towards  her 
father  (Apollon.  Rhod.  4.  412) : 

«lT€t  TO  TTfXtiTOV  OUKfB^V 

apirkaKtrj,  dcodtv  5c  ft  a  ft  as  rivvvou  pcvoivas. 

Compare  Cornelia's  self -accusation,  and  application  to  herself  of 
the  selfsame  term  "impia,"  when  she  first  meets  Pompey  after 
his  unfortunate  battle  at  Pharsalia,  Lucan.  8.  95  : 

"  o  thalamis  indigne  meis,  hoc  iuris  habebat 
in  tantum  fort  una  caput !  cur  impia  nupsi, 
si  miserum  factura  fui ; ' ' 

and  Theseus'  reproach  of  Hippolytus,  Eurip.  Hipp.  (ed.  Musgr.) 
1085 : 

tot€  arevafctv  kcli  irpoyiyvaHrKtiv  ^XPWi 
or*  €if  irarpwav  oAoxov  vfiptfrtv  crKrjs. 

Also  Ovid,  Heroid.  9. W, 152, 158, 16U : 

"  impia  quid  dubitas  De'ianira  mori  ?" 
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Tum  decuit  cum  sceptra  dab  as. — Compare  10.  94:  "turn 
decuit  metuisse  tuis."    Metast&sio,  Temist.  3.  7  : 

"  quando  ordisti  il  reo  disegno 
era  tempo  di  tremar." 

Also,  as  precisely  as  possible  expressing  the  sentiment  of  Dido, 
the  same  author's  Clemenza  di  Tito,  2.  6  (Vitellia  speaking) : 

"  come  potesti,  o  Dio ! 
perfldo  traditor  .  .  . 
ah  che  la  tea  ton  io  ! 
8ento  gelarmi  il  cor, 
mancar  mi  sento. 
pria  di  tradir  la  f  e, 
perche,  crudcl,  perche  .  .  . 
ahy  che  delfallo  mio 
tardi  mi petrto  /" 

where  there  is  the  same  rapid  transition  as  in  Dido's  soliloquy, 
from  invective  to  self-accusation,  and  from  self-accusation  to  in- 
vective. 

Tangunt  (vs.  596). — Compare  1.  466,  and  Ovid,  Heroid.  8. 
15 :  "  cura  mei  si  te  pia  tangit,  Oreste."  A  similar  use  of  the 
verb  to  touch  is  familiar  in  English.  The  Greeks  used  Oiyyavw 
in  the  same  sense,  as  Eurip.  Hipp.  310 :  Otyyavu  <nOtv  roSe. 

QuEM  SECUM  PATRIOS  AIUNT  PORTASSE  PENATES !  QUEM  SUB- 
II8SE  HUMERIS  CONFECTUM  AETATE  FARENTEm!  (w. 598-9). — The 

latter — for  we  can  hardly  suppose  our  author  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  anticlimax — the  more  meritorious  act  of  the  two.  Com- 
pare Pausan.  Phoc.  ch.  28  :  irtpt  ttXuotov  yap  Sri  tiroiovvro  ot 
iraXai  yovtag.  Q.<rrrep  eariv  aWoig  re  TttcpripaoOai  tcai  sv  Karavij 
toiq  icaXov  pivots  Euaefltaiv.  ot?  rjwica  ursppei  rt\  Karavrj  irvp  to 
tK  rye  Airvrie,  \pvaov  pev  kqi  apyvpov  ev  ovStvog  ptpiSi  C7rocrj- 
aavTO,  01  Se  tcptvyov,  o  pzv  apapevog  ri}v  pi\Ttpam  o  St  av  tov 
it  art  pa.  Evang.  Matth.  5.  23,  2J+:  "Therefore  if  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift." 

Non  potui  abreftum  divellere  corpus  (vs.  600). — Com- 
pare Othelloy  act  3,  sc.  3  :  "  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces." 
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TUQUE   HARUM    INTERPRES   CURARUM    ET   CONSCIA    IHNO   (VS. 

608). — "  Interpres,  .  .  .  media  et  eonciliatrix.  .  .  .  Alii,  testis, 
index,  arbitra"  Servius.  Not  only  Servius's  own  examples 
("  Quae  tibi  conditio  nova  et  luoulenta  fertur  per  me  inttrpre- 
tem"  Plaut.  Miles,  fr.1.  5.  "  Quod  te  praesente  istic  egi,  teque 
interpreted  Id.  Curcul.  S.  6!j)  but  still  more  Ammian's  deriva- 
tive, "interpretium"  (28.  1  :  "Verum  quoniam  denis  modiis 
singulis  solidis  indigentibus  venumdatis,  emerat  ipse  tricenos, 
interprets*  compendium  ad  principis  aerarium  misit")  shows  the 
former  of  these  meanings  as  the  true  one,  and  that  interpres 
not  only  here,  but  at  4.  356 ;  3.  359,  and  generally  elsewhere,  is 
used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  its  English  derivative,  inter- 
preter, but  in  the  much  wider  sense  of  the  English  agent,  and 
French  commissaire,  comtnissionnaire. 


610-614. 

ET  DIKAE  ULTRICBS  ET  DI  MORIENTIS  ELISAE 
ACCIPITB  HAEC  MERITUMQUE  MALIS  ADVERTITE  NUMEX 
ET  NOSTRAS  AUDITS  PRECES  SI  TANGERE  PORTUS 
INFANDUM  CAPUT  AC  TERRIS  ADNARE  NECESSE  EST 
ET  SIC  FATA  IOVIS  POSCUNT  HIC  TERMINUS  HAERET 


Dirab,  impreoationes.  Compare  Ammian.  28. 1 :  "  ultimae 
dirae  oaedorum."  Id.  28.  6:  "Hoc  memorando  fine  externis 
domestioisque  oladibus  vexata  conticmt  Tripolis  non  indefensa : 
quia  vigilavit  Iustitiae  oculus  sempiternus,  ultimaeque  legato- 
rum  et  praesidis  [sciz.  neoatorum]  dirae"  Flor.  2.  6 :  "  Quasi 
has  inferias  sibi  Saguntinorum  ultimae  dirae  in  illo  publico  par- 
ricidio  incendioque  mandassent." 

Accipitb  haec,  &c, .  .  .  precbs. — "  Accipite  animis  {tvQv- 
fieieOi)  haec  mala,  et  vim  vestram  (numen)  meritam,  i.  e.,  tan- 


*  (An  oversight  of  the  learned  Doctor.    Interpret  and  interpret  ium  have  nothing 
in  common  except  the  inter.— J.  F.  D.). 

HBKBT.  AKNIIDIA,  VOL.  11.  r>4 
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quam  debitam  mihi  iniusta  patienti,  vertite,  ad  ea  uloiscenda 
scilicet,"  Wagner  (1861).  Wrong  in  evejy  respect.  First,  haec 
is  not  "  haec  mala"  but  haec  verba,  exactly  as  5.  304 : 

"  accipite  haec  animis,  laetasque  advertite  mentee," 

where  there  are  no  mala  at  all,  and  where  the  sense  can  by  no 
possibility  be  other  than  "accipite  haec  verba"  Secondly, 
numen  is  not  "vim  vestram,"  but  your  will,  your  free,  selfTorigi- 
nating,  independent  will  and  pleasure,  and  being  used  a  part  for 
the  whole  expresses  the  whole  mind,  and  corresponds  exactly  to 
"  animis"  and  "  mentes,"  in  the  parallel  cited  above.  See  Bern, 
on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12,  and  on  "numen  Iunonis,"  1.  52. 
Thirdly,  advertite  is  not  "  vertite  ad  ea  ulciscenda,"  but  is 
simply  turn  towards,  advert,  and  in  conjunction  with  numen,  turn 
your  self-originating  will,  mind,  and  attention  towards  what  I  say; 
exactly  as  in  the  parallel  cited  above  "  advertite"  is  not "  vertite 
ad  ea  ulciscenda,"  there  being  no  harm  done,  nothing  to  be 
avenged,  but  simply  vertite,  turn  towards,  and  in  conjunction 
with  "  mentes,"  turn  your  minds  towards.  In  the  words  of  our 
text  Dido  goes  no  farther  than  the  mere  imploring  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gods,  hear  me,  and  attend  to  what  I  say,  and  the 
assigning  of  the  claim  she  has  to  their  attention,  viz.,  that  so 
much  misfortune  (malis)  deserved  it  (meritum).  Only  after 
such  preface  does  she  proceed  to  say  what  she  expects  the  gods 
will  do  for  her  when  they  have  let  into  their  minds  and  turned 
their  attention  to  her  deplorable  case,  viz.,  that  they  will  visit 
with  such  punishment  as  is  at  their  command  the  infandum 
caput  which  is  the  cause  of  all  her  misery :  si  tangere  portus 
infandum  caput,  &c.  The  sole  difference  between  Dido's  pre- 
face and  the  above-cited  preface  of  Aeneas  is,  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  Dido  calls  attention  not  being  joyful  circum- 
stances, but  the  very  opposite,  there  is  no  "laetas,"  but  the 
very  opposite  of  "  laetas,"  meritum  malis;  and  that  the  persons 
whonushe  addresses  not  being,  like  the  persons  addressed  by 
Aeneas,  men,  but  divinities,  she  asks  for  the  attention  not  of 
ordinary  mind  ("mentes"),  but  of  self -originating  will  and 
pleasure  (numen),  the  highest  quality  of  mind,  mind  par  excel- 
lence, that  attribute,  which  furnishes  the  highest,  most  flattering, 
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most  complimentary  appellation  and  title,  not  for  man  only, 
but  for  the  gods  themselves. 

Accipite  habc  may  be  regarded  as  the  theme  of  which 

MERITUMQUB    MALIS    ADVERTITE    NUMEN    and    NOSTRAS  AIJDITB 

PRECES  are  the  two  variations.  Accipite  harc  is  repeated  with 
variety  (in  a  varied  form)  in  meritumque  malis  advrrtite 
numen  as  well  as  in  nostras  axjdite  preces,  the  variety  intro- 
duced in  the  former  being  meritum  malis  numen,  and  that 
introduced  into  the  latter  being  preces.  The  theme  with  the 
two  variations,  all  taken  together,  convey  the  meaning  expressed 
in  the  single  sentence,  "accipite  (or  audite),  O  numina,  has 
preces  merentis  propter  mala."  I  need  hardly  say  how  much 
better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  versification  is  the  theme  with 
its  two  variations.  In  the  very  next  passage  there  is  a  similar 
theme,  necesse  est,  with  its  two  similar  variations,  et  sic  fata 
iovis  poscunt  and  hic  terminus  haeret,  each  variation  being, 
as  in  the  preoeding  case,  an  amplified,  ornamented  repetition  of 
the  theme.     See  Remm.  on  1.  550;  6.  795;  7.  73. 

Meritum  malis. — "  Quod  mali  merentur,"  Servius,  Heyne, 
Voss,  Peerlkamp.  No ;  Wagner  is  right :  "  malis  meis"  For 
the  expression  meritum  malis  compare  2.  690 :  "  pietate  me- 
remur." 

Malis,  misfortunes y  as  Eel.  10.  61  : 

"  ant  deua  tile  malis  hominum  mitescere  discat." 

Aen.  6.  366  :  "Eripe  me  his,  inviote,  malis"  11.  480  :  "  causa 
malis  tantis."  Ovid,  Met.  6. 803  (of  Niobe) :  "diriguitque  malis" 

Tangere  portus,  theme ;  terris  adnare,  variation. 

Si  .  .  .  necesse  est  et  sic  fata  iovis  poscunt,  hic  termi- 
nus haeret. — Not  improbably  a  periphrasis  for  the  rtOetfjuvov  of 
Themis,  Ammian.  21. 1 :  " .  .  .  Themidis ;  quam  ex  eo  quod 
fixa  fatali  lege  decreta  praescire  facit  in  posterum,  quae  rtOtifieva 
sermo  Ghraecus  appellat,  ita  cognominatam,  in  cubili  solioque 
Iovis,  vigoris  vivifici,  theologi  veteres  oollooarunt.,, 

Hic  terminus  haeret. — So  Lucret.  5.  91 :  "  alte  terminus 
haerens." 


51 
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628-641. 

LITTORA  LITTORIBUS  CONTRARIA  FLUCTIBUS  UNDAS 
IMPRECOR  ARMA  ARMI8  PUGNENT  IPSIQUE  NEPOTE8QUE 
HAEC  AIT  ET  PARTES  ANIMUM  VERSABAT  IN  OMNES 
INVISAM  QUAERENS  QUAM  PRIMUM  A^RUMPERE  LUCEM 
TUM  BREVITER  BARCEN  NUTRICEM  APFATA  SICHAEI 
NAMQUE  SUAM  PATRIA  ANT1QUA  CINIS  ATER  HABEBAT 
ANNAM  CARA  MIHI  NUTRIX  HUC  SISTE  SOROREM 
DIC  CORPUS  PROPERET  FLUVIALI  SPAR6ERE  LYMPHA 
ET  PECUDES  SECUM  ET  MONSTRATA  PIACULA  DUCAT 
SIC  VENIAT  TUQUE  IPSA  P1A  TEGE  TEMPORA  VITTA 
SACRA  IOVI  8TYGIO  QUAE  RITE  INCEPTA  PARAVI 
PERFICERE  EST  ANIMU8  PINEMQUE  IM  PON  ERE  CURIS 
DARDANIIQUE  ROGUM  CAPITIS  PERMITTERE  FLAMMAE 
SIC  AIT  ILLA  GRADUM  STUDIO  CELERABAT  ANILEM 


\'AH.  LECT.  (vs.  641). 

antli  I  Med.  II H ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Bread.) ;  Donat. 
(ad  Ter.  Eun.  5.  3) ;  princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil. 
1475, 1492  ;  Bresc. ;  Turneb. ;  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Mannt. ;  H.  Steph.  ;*Paris, 
1600;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  HeinB.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Phil. ; 
Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Jahn ;  Dorph. ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

anilem  I  Pal.  (INILEM,  with  the  EM  crossed  out).  113$.  Ill  ff.  Hems, 
(ap.  Burm.);  Burm. ;  Pott. ;  AVagn.  (ed.  Hevn.,  Lett  Virg.y  and  ed. 
1861) ;  Peerlk.  ;  Forb. ;  Haupt. 


LiTTORA    LITTORlHUfc   CONTRARIA;    FLUCTIBUS   UNDAS. Compare 

Manil.  4.  811  (Wernsdorf) : 

* 4  m:  terrae  terris  respondent,  urbibus  urbes, 
littora  littoribus,  regnis  contraria  regna." 

InVISAM    QUAERENS    QUAM    PRIMUM     ABRUMPERE    LUCEM. — 

Compare  Eurip.  Hipp.  855  :    t\0pov  yfiap,  e\6pov  etaopv  0ao?. 
St.  August.  Covfpxs.  £.  1?  :  "  Horrebant  omnia,  et  ipsa  lux." 
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Namque  suam  patria  antiqua  cinis  ater  habebat. — 
What  is  the  figure  here*  or  what  the  picture  presented  to  us  ? 
We  have  no  difficulty  where  Palinurus  informs  Aeneas  that  the 
waves  have  him  now,  and  the  winds  toss  him  about  the  shore 
(6.  362 : 

'*  nunc  me  fluctus  habet,  versantque  in  littore  venti "), 

the  picture  being  plainly  that  of  the  dead  body  rolled  frbout  on 
the  shore  by  winds  and  waves,  of  the  dead  body  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  winds  and  waves  to  do  what  they  like  with ;  at  the 
mercy,  as  we  say,  of  winds  and  waves.  But  the  case  of  Dido's 
nurse  is  different  It  is  the  cinis  ater  which  we  are  informed 
has  her.  Now  this  cinis  ater  must  be  either  the  cinis  ater 
into  which  the  nurse  has  been  reduced  by  burning  on  the  fune- 
ral pyre,  or  the  cinis  ater  of  the  funeral  pyre  itself.  But  the 
former  could  not  well  be  said  to  have  her,  is  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  her  to  be  conceived  as  having  her :  therefore  the  cinis 
ater  which  is  said  to  have  Dido's  nurse  is  the  cinis  ater  of  her 
funeral  pyre,  that  cinis  ater  which,  thrown  over  the  partially 
consumed  bones,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  tumulus.  Compare 
Antlwl.  Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),  1388  : 

"  hec  Epios  tumulo  Cinyra  est  cum  f  rat  re  sepultus, 
ante  suos  annos  quos  tegit  atra  cinit." 

8tat.  Site.  5.  5.  18 : 

"  quisquis  adhuc  tenerac  signatuni  flore  iuventae 
immersit  cineri  iuvenem,  primaque  iacentis 
serpere  crudeles  vidit  lanuginc  flam  mas, 
adsit,  et  alterno  mecum  clamore  fatiscat.** 

Lucan.  9.  1  (of  the  shade  of  Ponipey)  : 

"at  non  in  Pharia  manes  iacuere  fa  villa, 
nee  cinis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbiam  : 
prosiluit  busto,  semiustaque  membra  relinquens 
degeneremque  rogum,  acquit  ur  convexa  Tonantis.'' 

Catull.  68.  91 : 

*4  Tniia  (nefas  !)  commune  sopulchrtim  Asiue,  EuropntMjur, 
Troia  viruiu  et  virtutum  omnium  a^erba  tini.*.'' 
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Cinis  ha  be  bat,  the  pyre  ashes  had,  as  Propert.  2.  28.  55: 

"  et  quaecumque  erat  in  numero  Romans  pueUa, 
occidit :  has  omnes  ignis  avarus  habet " 

[the  greedy  fire  (i.e.,  pyre-fire)  has].  Horn.  //.  2.  699  :  rort  $' 
i|Si)  e\tv  Kara  yaia  fitXaiva  [the  black  earth  held  or  had]. 
Ibid.  16.  629  :  irapoc  nva  yaia  Ka0c£<£  [sooner  the  earth  will 
hold  (have)  some  one].    Ibid.  3.  2U3  (of  Castor  and  Pollux) : 

.  .  .  rovs  8'  17817  *arf  x«*  <f>wri£oos  at  a 
w  AcucttiaifAOVi  av$iy  pi\rj  *vl  warpiZt  yairi 

["  alma  tellus  held  or  had  (alive,  see  Od.  11.  300,  of  the  same: 
£<i>ot*c  tcartx*1)  m  ^6  dear  paternal  land ; "  exactly  as  in  our  text: 
"  dark  pyre-ashes  had  (dead)  in  the  dear  old  country  "].  Anthol. 
Pal.  7.  398  (epigr.  Antipatri) : 

aypo$€  yap  tear  torn  a  Tlo\v$*vov  <*  wort  Satros 
rvp&os  «  X  « '  y\tffXPwy  *t*pi*oma  \o<p<»tf 

[the  tomb  has].     Ibid.  7.  k  (epigr.  Fauli  Silentiarii) : 

fK0aff#  HitpiSmv  ro  <ro<pov  trrofia,  Bttov  Ofiripov, 
k\§ ivos  «r'  flryxuA*  rvfifios  txc|  wt<wr«A» 

[a  famous  tomb  has].  Anthol.  Ghraec.  (a  Brunck,  ed.  Jacobs, 
Lips.  1794,  vol.4,  p. 271):  Xa'ivtog  <rrqXi)  /jtt  irtpifi  «xa  [^e  nionu- 
ment  (grave-stone)  has  me  round  about].  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  21 
(epigr.  Simmiae,  epitaph  of  Sophocles) : 

rov  <Tt  x°Pols  McAi^ayra  2o$o«r\ca,  waiba  So^iAAov, 
rov  rpayiKrjs  Movaijs  currtpa  Kcffpomojr, 


Tvpfios  «x*'  Kcu  yi*  o\iyov  ficpos 

[the  tomb  and  a  little  earth  have].  Ibid.  f.  199  (epigr.  Tyninae)  : 

opvtov  oo  Xapiaiv  fAtfit\rifA€¥ovf  «  wapofiotov 

akKvoffiv  rov  ffov  QBoyyov  i<rto<ra+i*voy, 
yjfywaaO-rjSy  <pi\'  cAcuc*  <ra  8'  yOta  kcu  ro  cov  r}Sv 

wvtvfia  (TMxtjpai  vuKros  *xov(TiV  0Z01 

[the  silent  ways  of  night  have].     Ibid.  5.  271  (epigr.  Macedonii 
Consularis)  : 
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.     Tri*  wort  $aKx*vowra*  §p  ci8c7  dT\\vr*pawvy 
rriP  xPWT0KfHyra^'09  <J*u>ii*vr\v  (TxaraKrj, 
yripas  «x€l  Kcu  fovaos  ajictkixos 

[old  age  and  inexorable  disease  have].  Am.  10.  706:  "Lau- 
rens habet  ora  Mimanta  "  [the  Laurentian  shore  has].  Ibid. 
1.560: 

.     .    .     "  et  te,  pater  optime  Teucrum, 
pontus  habet  Libyae  " 

[the  Libyan  sea  has].^ 

Exactly  corresponding  to  this  double  use  of  cinis  to  signify, 
according  to  the  oontext,  either  the  ashes  of  the  defunct  [as 
Ovid,  ex  Pontoy  3.  9.  88  : 

"  cum  cinis  absumpto  oorpore  foetus  ero" 

[when  I  shall  have  become  ashes]:    Id.  Amor.  8.  6.  £2  : 

"  iamque  cinis,  vivis  fratribus,  Hector  erat." 

•    •  • 

Pers.  5.  152 :  "  cinis  et  manes  et  fabula  fies  "  [you  shall  become 
ashes].     Stat.  Theb.  8. 110  (Amphiaraus  to  Pluto) : 

"  hei  mihi !  nil  ex  me  sociis  patriaeque  relictum 
vel  captum  Thebis.    Non  iam  Lernaea  videbo 
tecta,  nee  attonito  saltern  cinis  ibo  parenti. 
non  tumulo,  non  igne  miser,  lacrymiaque  meorum 
productus,  toto  pariter  tibi  funere  veni  " 

["I  shall  not  go,  even  in  the  state  of  ashes,  to  my  parent;"  i.e., 
the  parent  shall  not  even  have  the  consolation  of  receiving  the 
ashes  of  the  child,  the  child  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth  alive,  having  ltfft  no  corpse  behind,  the  ashes  of  which, 
after  it  had  been  burnt  might  be  brought  home  to  the  parent]  J 
or  (as  in  the  examples  with  which  I  commenced  this  Remark) 
the  ashes  of  the  pyre,  is  («)  the  double  use  of  pulvis  sometimes 
to  signify  the  dust  of  the  defunct,  as  Hor.  Od.  h.  7 : 

**  nos  ubi  decidimus 
quo  pius  Aeneas,  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus, 
pulvis  et  umbra  sum  us," 

sometimes  the  dust  of  the  tumulus,  consisting  below  of  pyre- 
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ashes,  above  of  superadded  dust  or  earth,  as  Ibid.  1.  28.  1 : 

"  te  maris  et  terrae,  numeroque  carentis  arenae 
mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
pulveris  exigui  prope  littoa  parra  Matinnm 
munera," 

and  ibid,  verse  35  : 

"  quanqtiam  festinaa,  non  eat  mora  longa,  licebit, 
iniecto  teiputoere,  currap," 

and  (b),  the  use  of  koviq  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same  two  very 
distinct  significations,  that  of  the  dust  of  the  defunct,  as  Anthol. 
Pal.  7.  728  (epigr.  Callimachi,  epitaph  on  an  aged  priestess) : 
1  ypijvc ytvofiriv,  i>  vw  ico vie.   Ibid.  7.  738  (epigr.  Theodoridae) : 

K\rji^(5  Kvwpov  ff§  icoi  c^xotmu  2a\*fuvosy 

Ti/xapx,  v$pi<rrrjs  r'  «Ac<rc  Anfr  avtfios, 
writ  re  aw  <popro)  re*  koviv  fte  <rov  qu^i/tfAauw 

5c{ayr*  oi(upott  (Tx«TAif ,  icij&c/bioi'cs, 

and  that  of  the  dust  of  the  tumulus,  as  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  329 

(tic  MvpraSa  rqv  ptOvoov  cv  m9io  ra^uaav)  : 

ov  iccu0ci  (pOifievyv  &cur}  kovis'  aWa  riBos  ftoi, 
<rvfjL&Qkoy  tvQpoffutnqs,  rtprvos  ivifri  rapes. 

Find.  01.  8.  79  (ed.  Dissen) : 

Karcucpinrrei  8'  ov  kovis 
ffvyyovcov  tccBvav  x<tyw* 

Anthol.  Pal.  7.  32  (epigr.  Juliani,  epitaph  of  Anacreon) : 

woWoki  fifv  rob*  acicra,  kcli  cat  rvfi&ov  ftc  $orj<rot' 
4  -river*,  wpiv  ravTTjv  c^i<pt$a\rja6f  koviv.* 

Ibid.  7.  3k  (©pigr.  Antipatri  Sidonii,  epitaph  of  Pindar) : 

TlicpiKav  (TaKtriyya,  rov  tvaycuv  &apw  vfivwv 
XoXkcvtov,  Korcxct  UivBapov  a&c  kovis. 

Ibid.  8.  120  (epitaph.  Gregorii  Theol.  in  Liviam) :  mat !  jcoc 
Aifiiav  Kari\(t  Kovtg.    Anthol.  Gr.  (ed.  Jaoobs),  7.  185  : 

kvaoviT)  fit  Ai&vaaav  *x*1  kovis,  ayxi  &«  Pufirjs 
Ktip.cu  irapOtviKy)  ttj8«  Trap*  ypajxaBw, 
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in  the  first  two  of  which  examples  icovcc,  the  dust  of  the  tumulus, 
hides;  in  the  third  of  which  koviq,  the  dust  of  the  tumulus,  is 
wrapped  round;  and  in  the  last  three  of  which  kovic,  the  dust 
of  the  tumulus,  has  or  holds  the  defunct,  exactly  as  in  our  text 
CIN19,  the  pyre-ashes,  have  or  hold  Dido's  nurse. 

Annam,  cara  mihi  nutrix,  &c. — With  this  whole  scene  of 
Dido's  suicide  compare  Xenophon's  account  of  the  suicide  of 
Panthea,  wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Suss,  Cyrop.  7 :  ij  &  ywri 
rove  H*v  evvov\ovc  ticeXivetv  avoarr\vai  ('tw?  av9'  e^ij,  'rovSteyw 
oSvpwuat  cue  ^v\ofi$ny)f  Tq  Se  rpo^c*r  tin  irapafievetp,  kg*  firera£i|' 
avrq  $wuSav  anoOavi),  irepiKoXw/'ai  avrtiv  re  icai  avBpa  tv  tvi 
i/partc*.  H  8e  rpo^oc  woXXa  iKinvouaa  pi)  irouiv  rovro,  tiru  ovStv 
t)i/Uf,  kqi  xaXtTTQivovaav  efci/oa,  cicaflnro  kXuiouvq.  H  &  aKivami 
rraXat  wepioKtvaofisvii  afarru  cavriiv,  *<u  tiriQuaa  tin  ra  arspva 
rov  avSpoc  rify  eavrijc  fet^aAtfv  OTTf0pi|o>icev.  H  $e  rpo^o?  avut- 
\p<f>vpuTQ  re  *ai  Tre/weicaXvirT.ev  a/i0a>,  a»<nr*p  ?j  [lavOeco  fTrearei- 
Xev. 

Annam,  cara  mihi  nutrix,  huc  siste  soROREM.-r-Great  divi- 
sion among  the  commentators  whether  the  structure  be  cara 
mihi  or  siste  mihi  ;  JLeyne9  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Siipfle,  being  of 
the  former  opinion ;  Wakefield,  Wagner,  and  Conington,  of  the 
latter.  I,  for  my  part,  see  no  reason,  not  even  the  shadow  of 
a  reason,  for  separating  the  pronoun  from  the  words  between 
which  it  is  placed,  and  to  which  at  the  first  blush  it  is  of  neces- 
sity referred  by  every  reader,  in  order  to  attach  it  to  a  remote 
word  which  stands  in  no  need  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  under- 
stood to  belong  to  the  words  in  connexion  with  which  the  poet 
has  placed  it,  it  serves  the  doubje  purpose  which  the  same  pro- 
noun serves  when  placed  in  a  similar  connexion  elsewhere,  viz., 
first  to  add  emphasis  to  the  adjective,  and  secondly  to  determine 
and  place  beyond  doubt  the  object  on  which  the  adjective  acts. 
Compare  11.  586 : 


11.  535 : 


"  cara  mihi  comitumque  foret  nunc  una  mearum." 

.     .     .     "  graditur  bellum  ad  crudele  Camilla, 
o  virgo,  et  noetris  nequicquam  cingitur  armis, 
cara  mihi  ante  alias." 
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5.  724 : 

"  nate,  mihi  vita  quondam,  dam  vita  manebat, 
eare  magifl." 

Ovid,  Trist.  8.  U-  1  •  "0  mihi  care  quidem  semper."     Id.  Fast. 

6.  51 :  "  neo  gens  mihi  carior  ulla  est."  Id.  Trist.  5. 1U*  2 :  "  0 
mihi  me  ooniux  carior" 

DlC  CORPUS  PROPERET  PLUVIAL1  SPARGERS  LYMPHA. — "  The 

necessity  of  cleansing  before  approaching  the.  gods  is  well 
known,"  Conington.  To  be  sure.  Have  we  not  living  wit- 
ness thereof  in  baptism,  and  the  lustral  font  at  the  church  doorP 
Sic  veniat. — "Sic  is  emphatic:  thus  and  only  thus — when  she 
has  done  this,  and  not  till  then,  Dido's  object  of  course  being  to 
gain  time,"  Conington,  following  Servius,  who,  on  tuque  ipsa 
pia  teoe  tempora  vitta,  says  "  oorona,  ut  et  ipsa  tardaret." 
I  think,  however,  that  sic  is  no  more  than  the  usual  sic,  refer- 
ring to  previous  description,  or  preparations  (compare  1.  229; 
"  sic  vertice  oaeli ; "  and  7.  668  :  "  sic  regia  tecta  subibat," 
where  see  Bern. ;  also  4. 660 :  "  sic,  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras,"  where 
see  Hem.),  and  that  Dido  gives  these  directions  not  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  time,  or  delaying  her  sister,  who  on  the  contrary  is 
so  far  from  ooming  too  soon  that  she  requires  to  be  sent  for 
(hUc  siste  sororem),  but  as  necessary  to  keep  up  and  complete 
the  show  of  the  religious  oeremony  she  was  ostensibly  about  to 
perform : 

BACRA  IOV1  8TYGIO,  QUAB  RITE  INCEPTA  PARAVI, 
PBRFICBRB  B8T  ANIMUS. 

The  rite  hitherto  only  incepta  was  now  to  be  perfected  (perfi- 
cere),  and  the  lustration,  the  viotims,  and  the  "  vitta"  were  an 
essential  part  of  it ;  were  not  a  pretext  to  keep  her  sister  away, 
but  a  part  of  the  blind  she  had  set  before  the  eyes  of  her  sister. 
If  the  performance  of  those  particulars  kept  her  sister  away,  that 
was  an  accidental  advantage,  not  the  reason  why  the  perform- 
ance of  them  was  required. 

Anilem  not  anili  (vs.  641),  first,  as  affording  the  more  dig- 
nified, and  therefore  the  more  agreeable,  sense;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  "  senilem "  in  the  precisoly  corresponding  passage 
of  St.  Ambrose  do  Ahrahamo,  7 :  "Quamvis  senifem  studio  eeleraret 
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gradum,"  as  well  as  in  the  not  very  dissimilar  passage  of  Seneca, 
Hipp.  kSl  (Hippolytus  to  the  nurse) : 

"  quid  hue  sMtt&t  fessa  moliria  gradus, 
o  fida  nutrix,  turbidam  f rontem  gerens, 
et  maesta  vultus  P" 

Celerabat,  not  oelebrabat,  beoause  it  is  "oeleraret,"  not 
oelebraret,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  St.  Ambrose,  de 
Abrahamo,  1 :  "  Quamvis  senilem  studio  celeraret  gradum." 


644-655. 


PALLIDA — VIDI 


Pallida  mortb  futura  (vs.  644).— Compare  Milton,  Par.^0Bt% 
10. 1008 : 

.    .    .    "  bo  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
had  entertained,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale." 


Ensemque  recltjdit  dardanium  (w.  646-7). — Dido  kills 
herself  with  the  sword  with  which  she  had  been  presented  by 
Aeneas,  her  greatest  enemy,  and  on  the  bed  which  had  been  a 
fatal  bed  to  her  ("  quo  perii  "),  exactly  as  Ajax  throws  himself 
on  the  sword  which  Hector,  his  greatest  enemy,  had  presented  to 
him,  and  which  he  fixes  upright  in  the  hostile  soil  of  Troy,  Soph. 
Ajax,  817  (Ajax  speaking)  : 

9wpop  fie*  a*Hpos  Ejcropos,  (ciw  *poi 
fiaXiffra  fii<rri$*VTO$>  cxdurrov  0'  opew. 
irmryf  5'  w  yy  roktpta  tij  Tpwati. 

Non  hos  qua^situm  munus  in  usu8  (vs.  647). — Compare 
Manil.  5.  548  (of  Andromeda)  : 

"  induiturque  sinus  non  haec  ad  vota  paratos." 
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J?AULUM   LACRYM1S   ET   MENTE  MORA T A   (VS.  649)v— CompSTQ 

Trissino,  La  Sofonisba  : 

"  poi  con  la  tazza  in  man,  loepeaa  alquanto 
si  stette,  *  disae." 

Soph.  Phil.  359  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

.     .     .     ryot  V  0  Swr/Aopos. 

tV(l  'HaKftVffO,  KtlVOP  OV  fMKpM  XP0V<*- 

Dum  fata  DEU8QUE  sineb\nt  (vs.  651). — Wagner,  not  con- 
tent with  ejecting  from  the  Heynian  text  sinebant  (the  reading 
not  of  Heyne  only  but  of  the  Modena  ed.  of  1475,  Bersmann, 
the  two  Stephenses,  the  Paris  ed.  of  1600,  the  two  Heinsii, 
La  Cerda,  and  Burmann),  and  substituting  for  it  sinebat,  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  the  substitution  as  for  a  restoration  of  the 
text  to  its  original  purity  ("reposui  sinebat").  I  not  only  con- 
sider the  MS.  authority  for  sinebant  to  be,  even  on  Wagner's 
own  showing,  at  least  equal  to  that  for  sinebat  (the  Vatican 
Fragment  and  the  Palatine  being  for  the  former  reading,  the 
Medicean  for  the  latter),  but  prefer  sinebant  to  sinebat,  first, 
as  affording  the  simpler  and  more  natural  structure ;  secondly, 
as  fully  supported  and  justified  against  Wagner's,  criticism 
(Quaes t.  Virgil.  8.  8.  a)  by  the  almost  exact  parallel,  Aen. 
6.  511 : 

"  8ed  Tisfatu  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  taeaeuae 
his  mersere  malis ;  " 

and  thirdly,  as  the  reading  acknowledged  by  Don&tus. 

Vixi,  et  quem  dederat  cursum  fortuna  peregi  (vs.  653). 
—Not  J  have  lived  and  I  have  finished,  but  my  life  &  over,  and  I 
have  fiimhed.     Compare  2.  325  : 

.     .     .     il  fuimtis  Troez,  fttit  Ilium  et  ingens 
gloria  Teucrorum," 


where  see  Item.  Byron,  Letters  :  "  I  will  work  the  mine  of  my 
youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then — good  night !  I  have 
lived,  and  am  content"  where  there  seems  to  be  an  imitation,  if 
not  of  our  text,  at  least  of  the  Latin  use  of  the  perfect.  Com- 
pare also  10.  861  : 
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44  Bhoebe,  din  (res  si  qua  diu  ftiortalibus  ulla  est) 


viximits1* 


["  our  life  has  been  long  together :  'to-day  it  ends"}.  Tacit. 
Ann.  11.  87 :  "  suadebatque  ne  percussorem  opperiretur.[Messa- 
lina] ;  transisse  vitam,  neque  aliud  quam  morti  deous  quaeren- 
dum,"  where  "transisse  vitajn"  is,  so  to  speak,  exactly  equivalent 
to  vixisse. 

QUEM  DEDERAT  CUKSUM  FOttTUNA. — So  ClC.proMtlon.  95:  "  V6S- 

tras  Tero  et  vestrorum  ordinnm  occursationes,  studia,  sermones, 
quenumnque  cursum  fortuna  dederit,  secum  se  ablaturum  esse 
(licit."    Knd.  Nem.  U.  kl  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

.     .     tfiot  9*  owotau  aptray 
cffwxc  irorfios  ewot, 
tv  oib*  ort  xpo*o*  fproty  irtirpwfitycw  rcAe<rc  i 

Et  nunc  magna  mbi  sub  terras  ibit  imago  (vs.  654). — She 
consoles  herself  with  the  last  never-failing  consolation  of  the 
unhappy,  the  prospect  of  futurity.  Hope  expires  only  with  the 
last  breath,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  suicide,  is  ever  so  tired  of 
this  World  as  not  to  be  ready  to  begin  another.  Compare  Sil. 
15.  370  (of  Marcellus) : 

.     .     .     "  circumdata  postquam 
nil  restare  videt  virtus,  quod  debeat  ultra 
iam  superis,  magnum  tecum  portare  sub  umbra* 
nomen  mortis  avet" 

with  the  exception  of  the  one  word  "  mortis,"  the  sentiment  of 
Dido  and  of  universal  humanity.  Dido's  ghost  will  enter  Hades 
magna  because  Dido  in  her  life  has  been  magna,  has  revenged 
the  murder  of  her  betrothed  and  founded  a  great  city ;  but  Dido's 
ghost  will  not,  like  Marcellus's,  bring  with  it  to  Hades  "magnum 
nomen  mortis,"  because  Dido  has  not  died  fighting  for  her  country, 
but  ingloriously,  in  despair,  by  her  own  hand.  The  sentiment  of 
Dido  is  no  less  natural  than  common  to  all  that  was  eminent,  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  antiquity.  Ancient  heroes  and  hero* 
inee,  far  from  discovering  at  the  approach  of  death  the  vanity 
of  everything  earthly,  how  like  fools  or  silly  children  they  had 
lived  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible ;  far 
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from  giving  the  lie  with  their  last  breath  to  themselves  and 
their  whole  past  lives,  were  anxious,  vainly  indeed,  but  at  least 
honestly  and  consistently,  that  the  honours,  dignities,  and  tri- 
umphs they  had  earned  so  hardly  here  should  accompany  them 
into  their  imagined  existence  beyond  the  grave.  There  was  not 
one  of  them  who  was  not  solicitous  with  Dido  that  his  umbra 
should  be  magna,  not  one  of  them  who  would  have  thought  of 
casting  away  crown  and  soeptre  in  order  to  enter  Hades  a  ton- 
sured monk,  with  genuflexions  and  streaming  tears  and  clasped 
hands  pitiably  upraised  for  mercy,  only  too  happy  if  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  his  plaoe  beside  and  enjoy  for  ever  the  oom- 
pany  of  his  barber,  or  his  tailor,  or  the  slave  who  had  daily 
scoured  his  garderobe.  Accordingly  we  find,  Aen.  IS.  6£6,  the 
reflections  of  Turnus  just  before  his  death  oast  in  the  same  mould 
as  Dido's : 

.    .     .     "  voe  o  mihi  manes 
este  boni  j  quoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas, 
sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istius  inscia  oulpae 
descendant,  magnorum  haud  unquam  indignus  avonim ; " 

and  Polyxena,  Eurip.  Hec.  5A8,  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Achilles,  refuses  to  have  her  hands  bound,  in  order 
that  she  may  not,  by  dying  like  a  slave,  forfeit  the  respect  due 
to  her  royal  blood  in  Hades : 

t\*v6*pav  8<  fi,  ms  *\*v$*pa  0aywf 

wpos  0ew,  fJLtdtyrts,  KTtiyar'  <t>  rttcpouri  yap 

Zov\t)  KtK\r)<r$cu,  $aai\is  owr\  cutrxwoficu. 

A  curious  example  of  the  transition  from  the  heathen  to  the 
Christian  sentiment  is  afforded  by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  his 
dying  moments  sufficiently  Christian  to  bid  eternal  adieu  to  the 
purple,  and  sufficiently  heathen  to  await  death  in  splendid  and 
even  royal  vesture,  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  Jf.  62y  63 :  a>c  £'  twXtipovro 

ra  Scovra,  XafiirpotQ  kcu  /3a<nAcicotc  a/u^itcr/xadt,  ^curoc  txXanwovoi 
rpotrovy  irtpufiaXXtro,  tin  Afvicorari)  re  arpwpvn  Stavtwavtro*  ovk 
tO'  aXovpytiog  tirt\pavoai  0$\j}aac.  Kairctra  tx\v  <pwvqv  avv\pioaag9 
tv\api<rrnpiov  avnrtfitrt  tw  Otto  npo(nv\¥iv'  /tufl'  t|i>  tirriyt  Xtywv* 
vvv  a\t}6ti  Ao-yai  fiaicapiov  oiS'  tpavrov'  vvv  Tqg  aOavarov  £wt}c 
iretpaiOai   a£iov'    vvv   tov  dtiov   /utrtiAij<£ei>a<    <P<vtoc  irtiriorciiKa, 
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with  the  omission  of  magna  the  very  words  of  Dido,  if  I  may 
so  say,  Christianised. 

Urbem  praeclakam  statui  ;  mea  moenia  vidi  (vs.  655). — 
"  Possibly  there  may  be  an  implied  taunt  against  her  wandering 
lover,  whose  city  is  still  to  build,"  Conington.  I  think  not; 
Dido  and  Aeneas  were  not  rivals,  and  Dido  was  too  dignified 
for  so  narrow-minded  a  taunt  at  so  solemn  a  moment.  If  she 
was  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  Virgil  not  to  have  made  her  so. 


659-660. 

DIXIT  ET  OS  IMPRESS  A  TOR6  MORIEMUK  IftULTAK 
SED  MORIAMUR  AIT  SIC  SIC  IUVAT  IRE  SUB  UMBRAS 


Os  impressa  toro. — Not  merely  kissing  the  bed,  but  kissing  it  so 
as  to  bury  her  face  on  it,  pressing  her  face  doicn  upon  the  bed. 
Compare  Anthol.  Pal.  5.  lb  (epigr.  Rufini) : 

\\/au*t  ft*  ovk  atcpois  rots  x€L*<<n*S  <AA'  cfxtratra 
to  <rrofia  tt\9  tyvxt*  c£  opvx**  a*<*y*i* 

Aristaen.  1.  16 :  ntQtXriKtv  ovrw  irpootyvoa  fiaviKwq.  Petron. 
18:  "Secundum  hano  deprecationem  lacrymas  rursus  effudit, 
gemitibusque  largis  concussa,  tota  facie  ac  pectore  torum  meum 
pre*sit."  Apul.  Met.  8.  9 :  "At  ilia  [Charite]  ut  primum  maesta 
quieverat,  toro  faciem  impressa  etiam  nunc  dormiens,  lacrimis 
emafiantibus  decoras  genas  cohumidat."  Stat.  Theb.  5.  252  (of 
the  Lemnian  massacre)  : 

"hie  impressa  torts  oray  extantesquo  reclusis 
pectoribus  capulos,  magnarum  et  f  ragmina  trunca 
hastarum,  et  f erro  laceras  per  corpora  vestes, 
crateras  pronos,  epulasque  in  caede  natantes 
cernere  erat" 

(where  "impressa  toris  ora"  are  the  faces  of  the  corpses  lying 
on  the  beds  face  downward).     Apul.  Florid.  3.  16  (of  the  state 
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in  which  Philemon's  corpse  was  found) :  "  Iaoebatque  inoombens 
toro  similis  cogitanti,  adhuc  manus  volumini  implexa,  adhuo  o$ 
recto  libro  impre&sm,  Bed  enim  iam  aniinae  vacuus,  libri  obli- 
tus  et  auditorii  seourus"  (where  "os  recto  libro  impressus"  is 
lying  with  his  face  on  the  open  book  or  writing).  Val.  Flaoc.  2. 168  : 

"  oscula  iamque  torts,  Unique  oseula  postibut  ipsis 
ingeminanty  lacrimisque  iterum  visuque  morantur." 

Id.  8.  7 : 

"quosque  fugit  eompltxa  toros 


atque  haec  impresso  gemuit  miseranda  citbW" 

Ovid,  Met.  10.  £10  (of  Myrrha,  hiding  her  faoe  on  her  bed  for 
shame) : 

.     .    •    "  exsiluit  gremio  furibunda,  torumque 
ore  premem :  * Discede,  precor,  miaeroque  pudori 
parce,'  ait." 

Senec.  Here.  Oet.  3 £2  (Dejanira  speaking) : 

.    .     .     "  Alcidae  toros 
moritura  certe  corpora  amplectar  meo.M 

Medea's  leave-taking  of  her  bed,  as  described  by  Apollon.  Ehod. 
4.  26,  is  less  impassioned  than  Dido's,  there  being  nothing  to 
correspond  with  impressa  : 

*v<r<rc  6"  co*  re  Aex°*  Kcu  •«***•«*  a/iQortpwBtv 
ffradfiovs,  kcu  toixw*  tira^rfcaro'  xtP<ri  T*  puuepoy 
Q7)tafjL*VT)  wXoKoftoVy  $aXafAM  finjfiriTa  firrrpi 
ncoAAnrc  xapQiyiiis'  aSirrj  8*  o\o<pvpccro  $0vij. 

Sic,  sic,  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras. — The  commentators  are  di- 
vided in  opinion  whether  the  words  sic  sic  belong  to  iuvat  or 
to  ire,  Wagner  (1861)  joining  them  to  the  former  ("  adeo  sen 
tantum  iuvat  ") ;  La  Cerda,  to  the  latter  ("  Alii  placidius  miti- 
usque  morientur,  mihi  sic  ire  convenit,  truculenter  et  dire"). 
That  La  Cerda  is  right,  and  that  they  belong  not  to  iuvat  but 
to  ire,  appears,  if  from  nothing  else,  at  least  from  the  "  sio  me 
vivere,  sio  iuvat  perire"  of  Martial  (12.  18).  Servius  was  of 
opinion  that  the  first  sic  asks  a  question  whioh  is  answered  by 
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the  second :  "  Quasi  interrogate  et  responsio  (sic  ?  sic) ;  et 
placet  sic  inultam  perire,  et  hoo  earn  se  loco  intelligimus  perous- 
sisse.  Unde  alii  diCunt  verba  esse  se  ferientis."  I  think  the 
generally  received  opinion  is  the  correct  one*  viz.,  that  the 
second  sic  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis, just  as  2.  644 : 

"  9tct  0  tie  positum  affati  diseedite  corpus  " 

(where  the  words  have  precisely  the  same  reference  as  in  our 
text,  viz.,  to  the  mode  of  a  near  and  imminent  death) ;  and  just 
as  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epitt.  2.  10: 

"  curvorum  hinc  chorus  helciarionim, 
responsantihus  alleluia  ripis, 
ad  Christum  levat  amnicum  celeusma. 
sic,  tie  psallite,  nauta,  vel  viator ; " 

andSU.  9.  25: 

"  i  aieein*,  sic,  inquit,  '  grates  pretiumque  rependis, 
Paulle,  tui  capitis  ?'" 

Peerlkamp,  quoting  Senee.  Here.  Oet.  8U5  (Dejanira  speaking)  : 

"  eat  per  artus  ensis  exactus  roeos. 
sic,  sic  agendum  est/* 

observes  that  these  words  of  Seneca  confirm  the  opinion  men- 
tioned by  Sefvius,  that  Dido  stabs  herself  as  she  utters  the  words 
sic  sic.  In  my  opinion  they  prove  the  very  contrary,  inasmuch 
as  Dejanira  does  not  kill  herself  while  uttering  her  "  sic  sic," 
but  only  approves  of,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  fiats  her  previous  re- 
solution to  that  effect,  and  does  not  execute  the  resolution  until 
long  after.  In  like  manner  Dido  does  not  stab  herself  simulta- 
neously with  the  words  sic  sic,  but  in  those  words  approves  of 
her  previous  determination  to  die  in  that  particular  manner, 
expresses  the  pleasure  she  has  in  dying  in  that  manner.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  as  in  Dejanira's  case,  a  long  delay  between  the 
words  and  the  deed,  but  there  is  still  a  space  sufficient  effectually 
to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter.  Sic  sic  accompanying, 
and  at  the  same  time  pointing  to,  the  actual  wound,  had  been 
too  parallel  to  the  "take  that,  take  that,"  which  accompanies  the 
blow  in  a  quarrel  between  "two  schoolboys. 

HKNRY,  AKNBIDKA,  VOL.  II.  >')?) 
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Sic  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras. — This,  this  precisely  is  the  way 
I  like  to  die;  in  this  manner,  in  this  very  manner *,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  die — meaning  by  her  own  hand,  with  thrit  very  sword,  on  that 
very  bed,  and  on  that  pyre.  How  entirely  the  words  sic  sic  in- 
dicate the  manner  of  the  death,  not  the  death  itself,  is  shown  no 
less  by  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Sidonius  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing of  Silius  (4.  507),  where  "  sic  sic"  can  be  nothing  but  the 
manner  of  life,  or  of  living : 

"  at  tu,  donate  tela  inter  Martia  luce, 
infelix  animae,  sic  sic  vivasque,  tuoque 
des  iterum  hanc  laudem  nato ;  nee  fine  sub  aevi 
oppetere  in  bello  detur,  cum  fata  vocabunt. 
pugnantem  cecidisse  meum  est." 

Compare  Flor.  4. 18  (of  the  death  of  Cleopatra) :  "Ibi  maximos, 
ut  solebat,  induta  cultus,  in  differto  odoribus  solio,  iuxta  suum 
se  collocavit  Antonium,  admotisque  ad  venas  serpentibus,  sic 
morte,  quasi  somno,  soluta  est"  [in  this  manner  (viz.,  splen- 
didly dressed,  on  an  elevated  sofa,  near  M.  Antonius,  and  with 
aspics  applied  to  her  veins)  she  died  as  placidly  as  if  she  was 
falling  asleep],  also  Senec.  Thyest.  96  (umbra  Tantali  to  Me- 
gaera)  : 

'*  quid  ora  terrcs  verbere,  et  tortos  ferox 
urinaria  angles  ?  quid  f  amem  infixam  intimis 
agitas  medullis  ?  flagrat  incensum  siti 
cor,  et  perustis  flamma  visceribus  micat. 
sequor. 
Meg.  hunc,  0,  furorcm  divide  in  totam  domum. 
sic,  sic  ferantur,  et  suum  infensi  invicem 
aidant  cruorem.  sensit  introitus  tuos 
domus,  et  nefando  tota  contactu  horruit." 

Id.  Ilerc..  Fur.  1210  (Hercules  recovering  temporarily  from  his 
madness,  and  meditating  suicide)  : 

.     .     .     "  ilia,  quae  Pontum  Scythen 
Symplegas  arctat,  hinc  et  hinc  vinctas  manus 
distrndat  alto  :  cumque  revocata  vice 
in  sc  coibunt  saxa,  quae  in  caelum  exprimunt 
actis  utrimque  rupibus  medium  mare,    *  • 

ego  inquieta  montium  iaccam  mora, 
quin  structum  acervans  nemore  congesto  aggerem, 
cruore  corpus  impio  sparsum  cremo  ? 
sir,  sic  agendum  est.  inferis  reddam  Herculem." 
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Iuvat  ike  sub  UMBRAS,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  die,  as  Georg.  3. 292, 
"  iuvat  ire  iugis,"  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rove  over  the  hills.  Am.  2. 27: 

.    .    .     "  iuvat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra 
desertoeque  videre  locos  littusque  relictum," 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  Doric  camp.  The  words,  so  emphatic 
owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  sic,  and  to  the  phrase  used — not 
mori,  but  ire  sub  umbras,  as  if  she  was  not  dying,  but  setting 
out  on  a  journey — seem  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ap- 
proval of  her  previous  determination,  seem  to  be  a  shout  of 
triumph,  of  final  victory,  over  her  seducer : 

HAURIAT  HUNC  OCUU8  IONBM  CRUDELI8  AB  ALTO 
DARDANU8,  ET  NOSTRAS  8BCUM  PBRAT  OMIXA  MOHJTI8. 

It  is  difficult  for  apyone  not  a  Roman,  or  living  in  those  times 
of  prodigies,  omens,  and  direct  visitations  from  heaven,  to  esti- 
mate the  full  force  in  Roman  ears  of  these  last  words  of  Dido. 

With  Dido's  sic  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras  compare  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Constantino  the  Great  as  recorded  by  Eusebius  (see 
above,  in  Rem.  on  verse  650) :  vw  aXriOu  Aoyaj  fxaicapiov  oiSy 
epauTov.  Compare  also  3.  606 :  "  hominum  manibus  periisse 
iuvabit." 


663-665. 

DIXERAT  ATQUE  ILLAM  MEDIA  INTER  TALIA  FERRO 
COLLAPSAM  ASPICIUNT  COMITES  ENSEMQUE  CRUORE 
SPUMANTEM  SPARSASQUE  MANUS 


The  actual  infliction  of  the  wound  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  in- 
ferred, exactly  as  Amata's  actual  putting  of  the  rope  about  her 
neck  and  hanging  herself,  12.  603 : 

"  et  nodum  informia  leti  trabe  nectit  ab  alta. 
qiiam  cladttn  miserae  postquam  accepere  Latinae ; " 
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Eurydice's  actual  treading  on  the  snake,  being  bitten  by  it,  and 
dying  in  consequence,  Georg.  fr.  Jf58  :    . 

"  iromanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 
servanteni  ripas  alta  noti  vidit  in  herba. 
at  chants  aequalis  Dryad  urn  clamore  supremo 
impltrunt  montes"  &c.  ; 

the  actual  discharge  of  the  arrow  by  Opis,  11.  860 : 

"  dixit,  et  aurata  volucrem  Threissa  sagittam 
depromppit  pharetra,  cornuque  infensa  tetendit,' 
et  duxit  longe,  donee  curvata  i-oirent 
inter  se  capita,  et  manibus  iam  tangeret  uequis, 
laeva  aciem  ferri,  dextra  ncrvoque  papillam. 
extemph  teli  stridorem  auras  que  sonantes 
audiit  una  Artms,  haesitque  in  corpore  ferrum  ; " 

and  the  actual  interrogation  of  Sinon  by  the  Trojans  after  their 
curiosity  had  been  inflamed  to  the  highest,  2.  105  : 

"  turn  vero  ardemus  scilari  el  quaerere  eaiwas, 
ignari  scelerum  tantorum  artisquc  Pclasgae. 
prosequitur  pav Ham,  et  ficto  peetore  fatur." 

Compare  Little  Red  Riding  Hood :  "  The  poor  old  woman,  who 
was  still  confined  to  her  bed,  called  out :  '  Pull  down  the  bobbin 
and  the  door  will  open.'  What,  then,  was  the  poor  old  woman's 
fright,  instead  of  beholding  a  tender  and  beautiful  grandchild, 
to  find  it  was  a  ravenous  wolf,  who,  not  having  tasted  food 
for  several  days,  directly  sprang  upon  her  and  ate  her  upP" 
where  the  pulling  of  the  bobbin,  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
the  entrance  of  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,  are  omitted  as  minu- 
tiae sufficiently  implied,  and  to  detail  which  would  only  delay 
the  narrative. 

Spaksas. — "  Conspersas ;  vide  supra  vers.  21,"  Forbiger.  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  interpretation  although  sufficiently 
grammatical,  ceuore  being  supplied  to  sparsas  from  the  pre- 
ceding line,  is  yet  entirely  incorrect ;  first,  because  the  circum- 
stance that  Dido's  hands  were  sprinkled  (as  no  doubt  they  were) 
with  blood  was  too  minute  to  be  observed  by  her  attendants,  the 
pyre  being  very  lofty  (vv.  505, 645),  and  none  of  the  attendants 
being  upon  it  (vs.  685).  Secondly,  the  minute  circumstance  that 
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the  hands  were  sprinkled  would  be  more  properly  mentioned  in 
case  of  a  subsequent  inquiry  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  her 
death,  and  whether  or  not  she  had  been  her  own  executioner, 
than  on  the  very  first  instant  of  alarm.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  poet  of  Virgil's  good  taste  would  have  here,  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  great  catastrophe,  requested  his  reader's  attention 
to  two  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  bloodiness,  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation,  by  the  words  spumantem  and 
spar3as,  still  less  that  he  would  have  so  strongly  contrasted 
these  two  different  kinds  of  bloodiness  by  the  immediate  juxta- 
position of  the  two  terms.  I  therefore  understand  spars  as  to 
be  here  applied  to  manus  as  so  often  elsewhere  to  capilli  (ex. 
gr.  "sparsis  Medea  capillis,"  Ovid,  Met.  7.  257),  and  to  mean 
hands  thrown  wide  from  each  other ;  lying  powerless  like  those 
of  a  dead  person,  one  here  and  another  there ;  and  so  Stany- 
hurst  (Lond.  1533)  : 

.     .     .  "  thee  swoord  al  bluddie  begoared, 
and  hands  outspreading  they  beheld." 

This  was  a  sign  of  what  had  happened  muoh  more  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  distant  spectators  than  any  sprinkling 
of  the  hands  with  blood.  They  saw  first  that  she  had  fallen 
collapsed ;  secondly,  they  saw  the  sword  spuming  with  blood ; 
thirdly,  they  saw  her  hands  (arms)  thrown  out ;  lying  without 
any  harmony  between  them,  and  like  those  of  a  dead,  not  a 
living,  person.  I  think  it  is  this  meaning  which  is  contained  in 
the  latter  part  of  Servius's  gloss,  "  aut  perfusas  sanguine,  aut 
morte  resolutas,"  and  in  the  first  part  of  Pomponius  Sabintis's  : 
"  solutas  morte  vel  cruentatas ; "  also  in  Lemaire's  "  iactatas," 
and  in  Turgot's  "  tombantes ; "  and  especially  in  the  "  extensas" 
which  I  find  interlined  above  sparsas  in  the  Grudian  No.  70. 
Compare  Statius,  AchilL  2.  IflfO : 

"  nam  procul  Oebalios  in  nubila  condere  discos, 
et  liquidam  nudare  palen,  et  sparytre  cae$tns 
ludus  erat  requiesque  mini.'' 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  5.  175  (ed.  Sirmondi)  : 

"donee  ad  anfraetum  raetae  iam  iamque  relietus 
conoita  ter  uparso  f regit  vestigia  porno ^ 
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And,  more  parallel  still,  Mart.  3.  82  : 

"  percurrit  agili  corpus  arte  tractatrix, 
mamimque  doctam  spargit  omnibus  mcmbris." 

Quint.  Decl.  8.  22 :  "  Non  quidem  licuit  mihi  in  illud  cubicu- 
lum,  conditorium  tnae  mortis,  irrumpere,  nee  super  carissima 
membra  prostratoe  meis  vulners  tua  tegere  visceribus :  quod 
solum  tamen  potui,  oorpus,  quod  medicus,  quod  reliquerat  pater, 
hoc  sinu  misera  collegi,  ae  vaouum  pectus  frigidis  abiectisque 
yisceribus  rursus  implevi,  sjwrsos  artus  amplexibus  iunxi,  mem- 
bra diducta  composui,  et  de  tristi  terribilique  facie  tandem  aegri 
cadaver  imitata  sum."    Val.  Flaoc.  1.  420  : 

44  taurca  vulnifico  portat  caelataquo  plumbo 
terga  Lacon,  saltern  in  vacuo*  ut  braehia  rente* 
tpargat ;  et  Oebalium  Pagaseia  puppis  alumnum 
spectet,  8ecuro  celebrantem  littora  ludo." 

Senec.  Here.  Oct.  206  : 

.     .     .  "vidi,  vidi 
miseranda  mei  fata  parentis, 
cum  letifero  stipite  pulsus, 
tota  iacuit  sparnu  in  aula." 

Lucan.  3.  98 : 

,     .    .  "  namque  ignibus  atris 
creditur,  ut  captae,  rapturus  moenia  Romae, 
tparsMrtisque  deos" 

(where  "  sparsurus"  is  interpreted  by  Feerlkamp  (ad  Aen.  £.  21), 
not  sprinkle  (with  blood)  but  scatter,  disperse).  Eurip.  Alcest. 
U03  (ed.  Musgr.)  (the  son  of  Aloestis  over  his  dead  mother)  : 

TrpoAnrovaa  f  ojmv  fitov, 
wp<J>ayi<rt  rXapxov. 
i5c  yap,  *8e  fiKtipapiy,  kcu 
vaparovovs  x*Pas 

["  resolutas  nianus"  in  the  translation,  but  waparuvto  is  pro- 
tendo,  porrigo].  Also,  exactly  parallel,  Alcim.  Avitus,  Poem. 
1.  90  (of  the  creation  of  man) : 

"  exin  8ucciduum  porrecto  in  corpora  pectus 
*pti)f/it  ramosas  post  brachia  fortia  puhna* " * 
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[scatters,  spread*  out,  viz.,  like  boughs].  The  Italians  have  pre- 
served the  word  in  the  identical  sense,  as  Ariosto,  OrL  Far. 
2.  U9 : 

"  comincio  a  poco  a  poco  indi  a  levarse, 
come  suol  far  la  peregrina  grue, 
che  corre  prima,  e  poi  veggiamo  alzarse, 
a  la  terra  vicina  un  braccio  o  due, 
e  quando  tutte  sono  a  1'  aria  sparse 
velocissime  mostra  1'  ali  sue." 

Ferro  collapsam.— Not  collapsed  on  the  sword,  in  which 
case  the  expression  would  have  been  inferrum  collapsam,  but 
collapsed  with  the  sword,  in  consequence  of  the  sword  wound,  ex- 
actly as  Georg.  8.  £85  : 

"  oesa  minutatim  morbo  eollapsa  trahebant " 

[collapsed,  not  on  the  disease,  but  in  consequence  of  the  disease] ; 
and  Aen.  k*  679  : 

11  idem  ambsa  ferro  dolor,  atque  eadem  hora  tulisaet " 

[not  on  the  sword,  but  with  the  sword].  The  attention  of  Dido's  at- 
tendants is  first  drawn  by  the  sudden  collapse  or  sinking  down  of 
Dido :  collapsam  aspiciunt  (as  8.  584 :  "  collapsum  ferebant ; " 
4.  391 :  "  oollapsa  membra  referunt ; "  9.  708  :  "  eollapsa  ruunt 
membra"),  ferro  being  added,  not  as  having  been  seen  by  the 
attendants,  but  in  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  cause  of  the 
collapse ;  the  attendants  then,  in  the  second  place,  observe  the 
sword  frothing  with  gore,  ensem  cruore  spumantem;  and 
lastly  (sure  sign  that  the  wound  has  been  fatal,  and  that  their 
mistress  is  in  &  dying  state),  the  hands  thrown  out  apart  from 
eaoh  other,  one  in  this  direction,  and  one  in  that,  and  no  longer 
the  agents  of  a  will.  Thus  with  the  most  consummate  art  all 
the  particulars  of  the  stabbing,  and  even  the  stabbing  itself,  are 
omitted,  and  left  to  be  concluded  by  the  reader  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  which  alone  are  described. 
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665-675. 

IT  CLAMOR — PETE B AS 


It  clamor,  &c,  ...  dkorum  (vv.  665-671). — Compare  11.  36 
(of  the  death- wail  for  Pallas  renewed  when  Aeneas  enters  the 
apartment)  : 

"  ut  voro  Aeneas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis, 
ingcotem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
pectoribus,  maestoque  immugit  regia  luctu." 

Exod.  12.  30 :  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all 
his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry 
in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one 
dead" — no  exaggerated  or  merely  poetical,  but,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  Eusebius's  account  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Sopu- 
tpopoi  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a  plain,  truthful, 
matter-of-fact  picture  of  the  lamentations  which  used  to  take 
place  at  the  death  of  a  beloved  sovereign,  Eccfcs.  Hkt.  U-  65 : 
\opv<popoi  fitv  avriKa  tcai  trav  to  tu)v  awparo^vXaKwv  ytvoQ, 
taOqTag  irtpippr)£aptvoi9  atyag  rt  ovtovq  ptxpavTtQ  cir'  tSaQovg, 
Tag  Kt<paXag  rjpacraov'  Kuxxnovg,  QtovaQ,  otptoyatg  0  apa  acat 
fioaig  a<f>uvTtg'  tov  $t<tirttTi}v,  tov  tcvptov,  top  fiacnXta,  ov\  oia 
Semrori}!/,  nan  pa  S'  wowip,  yvqaitov  iraiStov  Siicqv,  avaicaXovpsvot 

.     .     .    tKOGTOV    Tt    TTtvOog     iSlOV     TTOlOVptVOV,     QVTOV     Tt     KOTTTOVTOg, 

waavu  tov  koivov  airavTtuv  ayadov  Trig  avrwv  (i<f>r\pi)fiivov  £a>i)£. 
So  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  a  burst  of  despairing  sorrow 
at  the  moment  a  beloved  friend  or  relative  expires,  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  lifeless  remains,  even  on  the  first  news  of  the  death, 
that  it  has  been  and  still  is  thought  necessary  in  many  countries 
to  simulate  such  sorrow  where  it  is  not,  nay,  even  where  it  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  be  felt.  If  the  simulated  hired  sorrow 
is  impressive — and  who  that  has  ever  heard  the  Irish  keenagh 
borne  on  the  wind  along  a  mountain's  side  in  Connemara  or 
Donegal  will  say  that  it  is  not  ? — how  impressive  must  not  the 
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real  death- wail  be,  the  genuine  burst  of  sorrow,  when  at  mid- 
night it  strikes  for  the  first  time  from  the  very  chamber  of 
death,  and  from  beside  the  yet  warm  corpse,  on  the  ear  of  the 
traveller  in  Egypt  or  the  still  farther  east?  See  Whately's 
Magged  Life  in  Egypt,  p.  199  :  "  It  happened,  on  the  first  night 
of  our  settling  in  Bab-el-Bahar,  that ' about  midnight'  there  was 
a  *  great  cry,'  for  in  a  neighbouring  house  one  was  just  dead. 
No  one  who  heard  that  sudden  cry  breaking  the  deep  stillness 
of  night  can  ever  forget  its  thrilling  effect.  Then  oame  the 
piteous  wailing  that  seemed  to  speak  of  sorrow  without  hope  : 
the  mother  of  the  family  was  taken,  and  the  children's  shrieks 
and  sobs  mingled  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  i  Oh,  Aneeseh ! 
Aneeseh ! '  from  the  sisters  or  friends,  who  vainly  called  on 
her  who  could  no  longer  answer  them — who  had  no  longer  a 
name  on  earth  ! "  The  testimony  is  unexceptionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  testimony  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  an  enemy,  of  a  re- 
ligionist whose  religion  has  achieved  so  complete  a  victory  over 
human  feeling  as  not  only  to  offer  "  hearty  thanks  "  to  Almighty 
God  for  every  brother  or  sister's  death,  but  to  pray  at  the  same 
time  that  the  survivors  may  follow  with  as  little  delay  as  con- 
venient. See  Church  of  England  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead : 
"  We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
deliver  this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world ; 
beseeching  Thee  that  it  may  please  Thee  of  Thy  gracious  good- 
ness shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  Thine  elect  and  to 
hasten  Thy  kingdom,"  &c. 

Foedans  (vs. 673). — Spoiling ,  making  ugly,  deforfnans.  See 
Bern,  on  3.  241. 

Fraude  petebas  (vs.  675)  =  fraude  aggred&bariz ;  attack- 
edst  trith  a  cheat,  i.  e.,  c/ieatedst,  exactly  as  12.  359,  "  bello 
petisti,"  attackedst  with  war,  i.  e.,  madest  war  against.  The  use 
of  peter e  in  the  sense  of  attack  is  common,  as  11.  9  : 

.     .     .     "  bis  sex  thoraca /Wi<mw 
perfossumque  loeis." 

6.  395  :  "  in  vinola  petivit "  [attacked  in  order  to  make  prisoner, 
made  prisoner].    Cic.  in  Cat  it.  1.  5:  "Nunc  iam  aperte  rempub- 
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licam  universam  petis :  templa  deorum  immoiialium,  teota  urbis, 
vitam  omnium  civium,  Italiam  [denique]  totam  ad  exitium  ao 
vastitatem  vocas."  Ibid.  1.  6 :  "  Quot  ego  tuas  petitionee  ita 
coniectas,  ut  vitari  posse  non  viderentur,  parva  quadam  deelina- 
tione  et,  ut  ahint,  oorpore  effugi ! "  in  the  last  of  which  passages, 
"  petitiones "  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  passes,  thrusts  of  our 
modern  "  art  of  defence." 


679-685. 

IDEM  AMBAS  *ERRO  DOLOR  ATQUE  EADEM  HORA  TULISSET 
HIS  ETIAM  STRUXI  MANIBUS  PATRIOSQUE  VOCAVI 
VOCE  DEOS  SIC  TE  UT  POSITA  CRUDE  LIS  A  BESS  EM 
EXSTINXT1  ME  TEQUE  SOROR  POPULUMQUE  PATRESQUB 
8IDONIOS  URBEMQUE  TUAM  DATE  VULNERA  LYMPHIS 
ABLUAM  ET  EXTREMUS  SJ  QUIS  SUPER  HALITU8  ERRAT 
ORE  LEOAM 


VAR.  LJSCT.  (vs.  682). 

kxtinxi  I  "In  veteribus  fere  omnibus  exemplaribus  rxtinxi  prima  persona 
legitur,"  Pierius.  Ill  La  Cerda  (text) ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe. 

extinxti  or  eX8tinxti  I  Vat.,  Pal.  m  Serv.  (Daniel,  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ; 

La  Cerda  (comm.) ;  Heyne  (exstixxstt)  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ed. 

1861);  Haupt;  Ribb. 

C 
The  Medicean  has  EXTINXITI,  with  the  XI  and  the  final  I  crossed  out  with 

red  ink. 

YAR.  LECT.  [punct.]  (vv.  683-4). 

DATE  VULNERA  LYMPHIS,  ABL.     Ill  Conington. 

date,  tulnera  lymphis  abl.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Haupt;  Wagn. 
(Praest);  Ribb. 

date  vulnera  lymphis  abl.   I  Vat,*  Pal.,  Med.    Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670). 


*  Ifottari's  statement,  that  in  tht-  Vatican  Fragment  there  is  a  point  after  date, 
is  inuorrei  t. 
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Idem  ambajs  ferro  dolor  atque  eadem  hora  tulisset.— 
Compare  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  8  (ed.  Bipont.,  p.  254)  (Theagenes 

to  Chaiiolea)  :  tiOt  ye  afia  tear  a/jkcporzpwv  jccu  Bavarov  eva  icai  tv 
wpa  fita  KaraSiKaatitVy  tog  ovSt  TtXiVTrjv  av  tovto  60{/lu}i/,  aXXa 
[kui]  TravT(ov  tea  km  v  avawavXav. 

His  etiaM,  &o.,  .  .  .  abessbm. — So  Argia,  over  the  dead 
body  of  Polynioes,  Stat.  Theb.  12.  336  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsa  dedi  bcllum,  maestumque  rogavi 
ipsa  patrem,  ut  talem  dune  te  complexa  tenerem." 

Crudelis. — I  have  no  doubt  that  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.)  errs 
in  referring  crudelis  to  Dido ;  (1),  because  by  its  very  posi- 
tion, immediately  before  abessem,  crudelis  is  prima  facie  pointed 
out  as  the  nominative  to  that  verb,  from  which  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  placing  both  before  and  after  it  a  pause  that  in,  no 
small  degree  impairs  the  harmony  of  the  versification.  ($),  be- 
cause crudelis  being  referred  to  Dido,  Anna's  lamentation  con- 
sists of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  accusations  of  her  sister,  not 
broken  even  by  so  much  as  one  single  expression  of  that  self- 
reproach  whioh  is  so  natural  to  tender  grief.  (8),  because  the 
change  in  the  structure  from  questions  and  wishes  addressed  to 
her  sister  (hoc  illud,  germ  an  a,  fuit  .  .  .  parabantP  .  .  . 
sprevisti  ?-  .  .  .  vqcasses  ;  .  .  .  tulisset)  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  herself  (struxi  P  .  .  .  vocavi  P)  shows  that  there  is 
at  the  latter  words  a  complete  transition  of  thought,  and  that 
Anna  here  passes  from  the  reproach  of  her  sister  to  the  reproach 
of  herself :  his  etiam  struxi  manibus  (so.,  ego)>  &o.  To  have 
counteracted  and  made  of  no  effect  this  natural  and  exquisitely 
pathetic  self-reproaoh  by  mixing  up  with  it  a  reproachful  apos- 
trophe to  Dido  would  have  been  unworthy  of  Virgil's  art,  and 
the  more  unworthy  because  unnecessary,  Dido  having  been 
sufficiently  reproached  already.  And  (4),  because  crudelis 
(which,  as  an  invocation  of  Dido,  would  have  been  better  placed 
somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  at  a  distance  sciz. 
from  sic  te  ut  posita  abessem,  see  (3)  above)  is  placed  exactly 
in  the  position  in  which  it  should  be  placed  if  referred  by  Anna 
to  herself,  viz.,  so  as  not  only  to  bring  the  verb  and  its  nomina- 
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tive,  the  reproach  and  its  cause,  as  close  as  possible  together,  but 
(see  Rem.  on  2.  552)  so  as  to  afford  this  beautiful  and  I  believe 
not  hitherto  observed  implication  :  "  I  might  have  built  the  pile 
for  thee ;  I  might  have  invoked  the  gods  for  thee ;  I  might  have 
aided  thee  to  die ;  but  not  to  share  thy  death  with  thee,  that 
indeed  was  cruelty."  For  all  these  reasons  I  take  part  with 
Donatus,  Voss,  and  Heyne,  and  without  hesitation  refer  cru- 
delis  to  Anna,  against  Wagner,  who  himself  suggests  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  her  self-reproach :  "  ut  Anna  more  graviter 
dolentium  culpam  f ortunae  [I  would  rather  have  said  '  culpam 
fraudis  Didus,'  see  verse  675]  in  se  transferat,  ao  si  ipsa  in  culpa 
esset."    Compare  Silius,  8.  65  : 

.     .     .     "divis  inimica  sibique 
quod  se  tion  dederat  comitem  in  supreme  sorori  " 

(where  "  sibi "  is  applied  like  Virgil's  crudelis).     Id.  13.  655 : 


11  nam  cur 


-  ulla  fuere  adeo  quibufi  a  te  sac v us  abesscm, 
momenta?" 

Also  the  application  to  herself  of  the  epithet  dura  by  Turnus's 
sister,  Aen.  12.  873.  Macduff's  (Macbeth,  act  4,  sc.  3),  "  and  I 
must  be  from  thence  ! "     Claudian,  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  Jf20  : 

*  a 

.     .    .     "  ego  te,  fateor,  crudelU,  ademi, 
quae  te  deserui,  solamque  instantibus  ultro 
hostibus  expo*u\." 

Sic  te  ut  posita. — "  Exanimata,"  Servius,  Forbiger ;  while 
Wagner  refers  to  2.  644,  where  his  comment  is :  "  'Sic  positus ' 
(ut  2.  681)  quemadmodum  mortui  solent,  rectus  extentusque ; 
Eurip.  Hiw.  797: 

opOaxrcLT  cKTcivoyrts  adkior  vc/cuv." 

But  Dido  was  not  dead,  still  less  was  she  stretohed  and  laid  out; 
she  was  only  dying.  Posita,  therefore,  has  not  here  this,  if  I 
may  so  say,  its  technical  meaning,  but  only  its  general  ordinary 
moaning,  of  placed  or  laid;  sic  posita,  so  placed,  so  laid,  in  this 
situation,  exactly  as  Eel.  2.  5 If  : 

"  et  vos,  o  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  niyrto : 
*>/•  positae  quoniam  suavea  mieertis  odore*,1' 
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"  sic .  positae,"  so  placed,  viz.,  as  you  are  in  this  nosegay ;  sic 
posita,  so  placed,  viz.,  as  you  are  here  on  tfiis  couch  in  your  blood;, 
and  2. 644:  "sio  o!  sic  positum,"  so,  o!  so  placed,  viz.,  here  where 
I  am  laid,  here  where  I  lie  awaiting  death.     See  Bern,  on  2.  644. 

EXTINXTI  TE  MEQUK,  80ROR,  POPULUMQUE  PATRESQUE  SIDONIOS 

urbemque  tuam. — Compare  Epitom.  IUados,  1055  (of  the  fire  of 
Hector's  funeral  pyre) : 

"  tollitur  et  iuvenum  magno  cum  murmure  clamor 
flebilis,  ardebat  flanxma  namque  Ilion  Ma" 

one  of  the  fine  thoughts  so  abundant  in  the  Epitome  Iliados,  a 
work  nevertheless  little  known  or  esteemed ;  nay  worse,  cried 
down  even  by  its  own  editors,  whether  because  it  contains  none 
of  those  forced,  highly  artificial  forms  of  expression,  those  "  ex- 
quisite dicta,"  as  they  are  called  by  Heyne,  which  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  admire  in  Virgil,  or  because  few  poems  of  equal  length 
in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  contain  so  many  easy- 
flowing,  smooth,  unconstrained,  unostentatious  verses,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  nor  is  it  much  matter.  The  poem,  universally  read 
and  admired  in  the  so-called  dark  ages,  is  either  unknown  or 
by  those  few  by  whom  it  is  known  despised  in  these  soi-disant 
bright,  these  ages  whioh  so  lose  themselves  in  admiration  of  the 
fantastic,  tortured  and  torturing  phraseology  of  Hiawatha  and 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  which  crown  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son with  laurel. 

That  the  true  reading  is  not  exstinxi,  but  extinxti  or  ex- 
stinxsti,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  parallels,  as  Eurip.  Orest.195 
(Electra  speaking) : 

cDarc?,  fdavts,  « 

rcKo/icra  )i€  ftarcp,  euro  8'  «A*<roj 
varepa  rttcva  re  radc  atBtv  a<py  aifiaros' 
o\opc(f  urorcicucs,  oKoficOa. 

Soph.  Antig.  U72 : 

178'  ovv  &  art  it  at,  kou  Oavova'  okti  riva. 

Ibid.  8U : 

m  HvffiroTfMttr 
Kacriytrqrt  ya/xwr  KupTjcras, 
$av*p  ct*  owrav  Karrivapts  Ate. 
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Id.  Ajaxy  900  (chorus  of  socii  from  Salamis  apostrophizing  Ajax, 
who  has  just  killed  himself) : 

CfflOl  €/JMV  MHTTMV 

co/iot,  KaT*v*<pv*s,   oro{, 
rorSc  mnrvavraVy  «  roAos. 

Id.  Ekcb:  808 : 

Op«rra  <pt\ra(ft  »t  ft*  awa\t<ras  Bavuv. 

Epigram  cited  by  La  Cerda:  cicrai/cc  cue  tOavec. 

Date  vulnera  lymphis  abluam. — "  Pro  vulgari  oratione 
date  lympha8y  quibm  vulnera  abluam,"  Wagner  (Praest.)  This 
is  neither  the  structure  nor  the  meaning.  Anna  does  not  ask 
for  water,  but  leave  to  wash :  date  ut  abluam,  allow  me  to  wash; 
date  [allow  me]  ut  abluam,  et  ut  legam.  Compare  Prudent. 
Contra  St/mm.  2.  731  : 

.     .     .     "date  vineula  demam 
captivis  gregibus." 

Id.  Perutteph.  b.  193 : 

' '  £08  pio  fletu  date  perluamu* 
marmorum  sulcoe,  quibus  est  operta 
apes,  ut  absolvam  retinaculorum 
vincla  meorum." 

And  so  Servius,  in  the  second  of  his  two  explanations :  "  date  : 
aut  aquam,  aut  date,  id  est  permittee  "  (ood.  Dresd.). 

Extremus  si  quis  super  halitus  errat  ore  legam. — 
"  Non  est  hue  trahendus  mos  ille,  quo  os  admovebant  carissimi 
morientibus,  ut  extremum  eorum  spiritum  exoipere  viderentur," 
Gossrau.  "  Gossrau  rightly  remarks  that  Anna's  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  last  spark  of  life  in  her  sister  is  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  it  has  been  by  the  commentators  from  Servius  downwards, 
with  the  custom  of  receiving  in  one's  mouth  the  last  breath  of  a 
dying  person,"  Conington.  Both  commentators  have  entirely 
mistaken  our  author's  meaning.  Anna's  extremus  si  quis 
super  halitus  errat,  ore  legam  indicates  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Anna  "  to  preserve  the  last  spark  of  life  in  her  sister." 
How  could  it  ?  how  could  Anna's  collecting  in  her  mouth  the 
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last  breath  of  her  sister  tend  to  prolong  her  sister's  life,  benefit 
her  sister  in  any  way  P  On  the  contrary,  Anna  has  no  doubt 
her  sister  is  dying,  sees  plainly  that  she  is  dying,  and — to  apply 
to  Anna,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  words  of  Cioero  (in  Verrem,  5  (ed. 
Lamb.,  p.  207) :  "  Matree  miserae  .  .  .  quae  nihil  aliud  orabant 
nisi  ut  filiorum  extremum  spiritum  sibi  ore  excipere  lioeret")— 
"  soror  misera  nihil  aliud  orabat  nisi  ut  sororis  extremum  spiri- 
tum sibi  ore  excipere  liceret."  Neither  is  there  in  the  case  of 
Hylonome  and  Cyllarus,  Ovid,  Met  12.  k%k  ' 

"  impoeitaque  manu  vulmu  fovet ;  oroque  ad  era 
admovet ;  atque  animae  fugienti  obsistere  tentat," 

the  ease  referred  to  by  Gossrau  and  Conington,  any  evidence  that 
Anna's  "extremum  halitum  ore  legere"  was  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  last  spark  of  life  in  her  sister,  any  attempt  of  the 
kind.  Hylonome  applies  her  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  Cyllarus 
("  ora  ad  ora  admovet")  who  she  sees  is  dying  ("morientes  exci- 
pit  artus"),  not  with  the  view  of  prolonging  or  saving  his  life, 
but  with  the  view  of  receiving  into  and  preserving  in  herself 
(in  her  own  body)  his  last  breath.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
sense  only,  Hylonome  "  animae  fugienti  obsistere  tentat,"  op- 
poses herself  to  the  "fugienti  animae"  of  Cyllarus,  and  tries  to 
receive  it  into  and  preserve  it  in  herself,  tries  ("  obsistere  tentat" 
not  obsistit),  because  the  actual  receiving  into  and  retaining 
in  the  body  another  person's  expiring  breath  is  impossible,  can 
only  be  attempted,  cannot  be  effected,  as  correctly  observed  by 
Donatus,  anticipating  Servius  in  the  only  true  interpretation  of 
our  text :  " '  observare  [lege  servare]  enim  volo  exeuntem  spiri- 
tum ; '  ideo  hoc  dixit,  quia  hunc  caiissimi  colligere  pe  posse  arbi- 
trantur*  licet  teneri  non  possit."  Nor  in  like  manner,  in  the 
case  of  St.  Ambrose  and  his  dying  brother  Satyrus  was  there 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  saint  to  "  preserve  the  last  spark 
of  life"  in  his  brother.  If  he  blew  into  his  dying  brother's 
mouth,  and  received  his  dying  brother's  breath  into  his  own,  it 
was  not  that  he  expected  to  give  or  receive  physical  corporeal 
benefit :  it  was  for  the  sake  of  closer  spiritual  union ;  it  was  in 
order  to  be  spiritually  united  with  his  brother  in  his  death,  as 
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he  had  been  spiritually  united  with  him  in  his  life,  to  identify 
himself  spiritually  with  his  brother,  to  be  one  with  his  brother  at 
the  moment  of  his  brother's  death,  as  he  had  been  spiritually 
identified  with  his  brother,  one  with  his  brother  so  long  as  his 
brother  lived.  More  he  knew  was  impossible,  "  et  extremum 
spiritum  ore  relegebat,  ut  consortium  mortis  hauriret."  That 
very  aet  whioh,  according  to  Gossrau  and  Conington,  Anna 
performed  towards  her  sister,  with  the  view  of  preserving  in 
her  the  last  spark  of  life,  S.  Ambrose  performed  towards  his 
dying  brother  with  the  view  of  having  a  spiritual  fellowship 
with  him  in  death  ("ut  consortium  mortis  hauriret ").  The 
whole  passage  is  so  touching,  so  redolent  of  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  dying  was,  sometimes  at  least,  regarded  by  the 
surviving  relative  in  times  which  so  many  coeval  with,  and  all 
but  assistants  at,  the  late  Franco-Gallic  horrors  are  pleased  to 
call  uncivilized,  that  I  feel  I  only  do  justice  to  those  times  and 
that  great  man  St.  Ambrose,  when  I  transcribe  it  at  full  length, 
S.  Ambros.  de  excmu  fratris  mi  Satyri,  1,  §  6  (ed.  Monach. 
Benedict.  1686)  :  "  in  isto  enim  corpore,  quod  nunc  exanimum 
iacet,  praestantior  vitae  meae  f  unotio ;  quia  in  hoc  quoque  quod 
gero  corpore  uberior  tui  portio.  Atque  utinam  ut  memoriae,  ut 
gratiae,  ita  etiam  vitae  tuae  hoc  quidquid  est,  quod  spiramus, 
spirare  possemus,  dimidiumque  meorum  decideret  temporum, 
quod  ad  tuorum  proficeret  usum !  Par  enim  erat,  ut  quibus 
indivisum  semper  f uit  patrimonium  f acultatum,  non  esset  vitae 
tempus  divisum :  vel  oerte  qui  indistincta  semper  habuimus  vi- 
vendi  consortia,  non  haberemus  distincta  moriendi."  Ibid.  19 : 
."  nihil  mini  profuit  ultimos  hausisse  anhelitus,  nihil  flatus  in  os 
inspirasse  morienti ;  putabam  enim  quod  aut  tuam  mortem  ipse 
susciperem,  aut  meam  vitam  in  te  ipde  transfunderem.  0  infe- 
lioia  illa,.sed  tamen  dulcia  suprema  osculorum  pignora!  O 
amplexus  miseri,  inter  quos  exanimum  corpus  obriguit,  halitus 
supremus  evanuit !  Stringebam  quidem  brachia,  sed  iam  perdi- 
deram  quern  tenebam ;  et  extremum  spiritum  ore  relegebam  ut 
consortium  mortis  haurirem.  Sed  nescio  quomodo  vitalis  ille 
mihi  halitus  f actus  est,  et  maiorem  gratiam  in  ipsa  morte  redo- 
lebat.    Atque  utinam  si  tuam  nequivi  meo  spiritu  vitam  produ- 
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cere,  vel  ultimi  anhelitus  tui  vigor  transfundi  potuisset  in  meam 
mentem,  et  illam  tui  animi  puritatem  atque  innocentiam  noster 
spirasset  affectus !  Hano  mihi  hereditatem,  f rater  carissime,  re- 
liquis8es,  quae  non  laorymabili  dolore  percuteret  affectum,  sed 
memorabili  gratia  commendaret  heredem." 


691-703. 

TBR  REVOLUTA  TORO  EST  OCULISQUE  ERRANT1BUS  ALTO 
QUAESIVIT  CAELO  LUCEM  INGBMUITQUE  REPERTA 
TUM  IUNO  OMNIPOTENS  LONGUM  MISERATA  DOLOREM 
DIFFICILESQUE  OBITUS  IRIM  DEMISIT  OLYMPO 
QUAE  LUCTANTEM  ANIMAM  NEXOSQUE  RESOLVERET  ARTUS 
NAM  QUIA  NEC  FATO  MERITA  NEC  MORTE  PERIBAT 
SED  MI8ERA  ANTE  DIEM  8UB1TOQUE  ACCENSA  FURORE 
NONDUM  ILLI  FLAVUM  PROSERPINA  VERTICE  CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT  8TYGIOQUE  CAPUT  DAMN  AVER  AT  ORCO 
ERGO  IRIS  CROCEIS  PER  CAELUM  ROSCIDA  PENNIS 
MILLS  TRAHENS  VARIOS  ADYERSO  SOLE  COLORES 
DEVOLAT  Et  SUPRA  CAPUT  ASTITIT  HUNC  EGO  DITl 
SACRUM  IUSSA  FERO  TEQUE  ISTO  CORPORE  SOLVO 


Alto  quaesivit  caelo  lucem. — Looked  up  to  the  sky,  to  have  a 
last  view  of  the  light  she  was  leaving  for  ever.  Compare  Stat. 
Theb.  S.  650  : 

.     .     ,     "  illam  unam,  ncglecto  luminc  caeli, 
aspicit,  et  vultu  non  exaatiatur  amato  ; " 

and  Silc.  5.  1.  173 : 

.    •    .    •  *  illam  aegris  circtundat  fortiter  nlnis 
immotaa  obversa  genaa ;  nee  sole  supremo 
lumina,  aed  dulci  mayult  satiare  marito." 

HflNRY,  AHNBIDBA,  TOL.  n.  oG 
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Sil.  6.  10:     - 


•  • 


"  nec  cemere  deerat 
f rostra  Fcmineeum  quaerentia  lumina  caelum." 

Ovid,  TrM.  £.  3.  43  (to  his  wife)  : 

"  tupretnoque  die  notum  spectantia  caelum 
texissent  digit!  lumina  nostra  tui." 

Ammian.  16.  19  :  "  Alii  semineces,  labente  iam  spiritu,  W 
muram  ochUh  morientibtts  inquirebant."  Ugo  Foscolo  (Dei  Sepol- 
ehri)  : 

.     .     .     "  gli  occhi  del  uora  cercan  morendo 
il  *ole,  e  tutti  1'  ultimo  soepiro 
mandano  i  petti  alia  fuggenU  luce" 

Gray,  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard : 

"  for  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
this  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?  " 

Ingemuitque  reperta. — Groaned  deeply,  the  sight  of  the 
light  bringing  back  vividly  to  her  mind  the  troubles  she  had 
had  in  it.  So  rapidly  does  our  author  pass  from  point  to  point 
("  summa  fastigia  sequitur")  that  the  reader  is  left  to  make  out 
for  himself  the  delicate  connexions.  Tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  world  as  Dido  is,  she  cannot  die  without  taking  a  last  view 
of  that  light  in  whioh  she  had  once  been  so  happy.  The  sight 
of  the  light,  however,  serves  only  to  bring  back  with  increased 
distinctness  the  recollection  of  her  misfortunes ;  and  with  a  deep 
groan  she  closes  her  eyes  again  and  dies.  It  is  the  dying  human 
being  who  oculis  errantibus  quaesiyit  alto  caelo  lucem  ;  it 
is  individual  Dido  who  ingemuit.  There  is  no  so  touching  word 
in  the  whole  Aeneid  as  this  ingemuit,  placing  as  it  does  before 
the  mind  capable  of  such  sympathies  the  whole  heart-rending 
history  in  a  single  retrospective  glance.  Show  me  anything  at 
all  like  it  in  the  Iliad. 

But,  I  am  asked,  if  this  is  so  judicious  in  the  poet,  if  to  groan 
on  the  last  view  of  the  light  and  die  without  saying  a  word  is  so 
touching  in  Dido,  how  does  it  happen  that  Mezentius,  after  a 
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similar  last  view  of  the  light,  makes  a  pretty  long  speech  ?  The 
death  of  Mezentius  is  scarcely  less  touching  than  that  of  Dido 
— in  some  persons'  minds  very  much  more  touching — yet  in  tliis 
important  respect  the  conduct  of  the  poet  has  been  totally  dif- 
ferent. I  reply :  the  essential  difference  of  conduct  is  owing  to 
the  essential  difference  of  circumstances.  Dido  has  come  to  the 
last ;  has  said,  done,  and  undergone  all  that  was  needful  to  be 
said,  done,  or  undergone.  She. is  expiring;  her  enemy,  her 
seducer,  is  absent,  has  left  the  country.  To  have  uttered  one 
word  of  reproach  would  on  the  one  hand  have  been  useless,  on 
the  other  inconsistent  with  the  affection  she  still  had  for  him. 
She  had  nothing  to  do,  when  her  eye  caught  once  again  the  re- 
treating light,  but  groan  at  the  recollections  it  brought  back, 
and  die.  Mezentius,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  been  stunned 
by  his  fall.  When  he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  beholds 
once  again  the  light  of  heaven,  his  fierce  and  victorious  enemy 
is  standing  over  him  with  the  sword  at  his  throat.  He  knows 
there  is  no  meroy  for  him,  nor  does  he  wish  for  any  from  the 
slayer  of  his  son.  It  is  not  only  consistent  with  his  dignity, 
but  adds  to  his  dignity,  to  tell  his  enemy  so ;  and  he  tells  him 
so  in  words  equally  calm,  manly,  and  reproachful ; 

"  hoetia  amare,  quid  increpitas,  mortcmque  miliaria? 
nullum  in  caede  nefas ;  nee  sic  ad  praolia  veni." 

He  has  only  one  poor  favour  to  ask,  and  that  is  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  son. 

In-gemuit  denotes  that  she  groaned  on  the  occasion  of  find- 
ing the  light  again,  as  Stat.  Theb.  12.  712  : 

.     .    .     "  dirisque  vaporibus  aegrum 
aera  pulverea  penitus  sab  casside  ducens 
ingemit,  et  iustas  belli  flammatur  in  iras  " 

[groans  on  the  occasion  of  smelling  the  air  tainted  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  friends]. 

Quae  luctantem  animam  nexosque  resolveret  artus. — 
SomQ  commentators  have  understood  the  soul  to  be  here  repre- 
sented as  struggling  to  keep  possession  of  its  place  in  the  body, 
as  wrestling  with  a  force  which  tends  to  expel  it ;  and  so  La 

56  • 
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Cerda :  "  Luctantem  animam,  nexos  artus.  Duota  tralatio  a 
palaestra,  inest  enim  lucta  quaedam  inter  aegritudinem  et  ani- 
mam :  volente  hao  retineri  conservarique  in  corpora  tanquam  in 
veteri  et  familiaxi  domicilio;  contra  ilia  extrudente,  et  impel- 
lente  per  vim  exire."  Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  as  I  think 
more  correctly,  have  understood  the  soul's  "  lucta "  to  be  against 
the  force  put  on  it  by  the  body,  to  remain  in  its  connexion  with 
the  body,  as  Heyne :  "  Corpus  quasi  implicat  et  oiroumstringit 
animam  ne  elabi  ilia  possit."  Against  this  constricting,  detain- 
ing force,  the  soul,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  death  of  the  body,  luctatur,  struggle*,  impatient  of  its 
long  confinement,  and  ardently  desirous  to  get  free.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  death  of  the  body  is  short  and  speedy,  there 
is  of  course  no  struggle ;  the  body  dying  at  once,  the  soul  is  re- 
leased at  once.  But  in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  death  of  the  body  is  slow  and  tedious  (lonoum  dolokem, 
difficilesque  obitus)  the  soul  becomes  impatient,  and  struggles 
to  get  out  (elabi,  deserere  corpus) ;  and  this  being  impossi- 
ble so  long  as  the  body  retains  any  vitality,  a  struggle  or  " lucta" 
arises  between  the  soul  impatient  to  escape  and  the  slowly  dying 
body  which  detains  it.  To  put  an  end  to  this  struggle,  and  set 
the  luctantem  animam  free,  our  author,  with,  as  it  seems  to  an 
impartial  observer,  more  regard  for  the  royal  dignity  of  Dido 
than  for  the  royal  dignity  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  more  so- 
licitous for  the  delectation  of  his  readers  than  for  the  observance 
of  the  Horatian  maxim,  employs  no  less  than  two  divinities.  In 
defence  of  which  poetical  faux  pas,  if  I,  as  Virgil's  friend  and 
admirer,  be  expected  to  break  a  lance  here,  I  am  ready  to  main- 
tain against  all  comers  that  my  client  stands  perfectly  justified 
not  merely  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind  to  honour  kings 
and  queens  little  less,  sometimes  even  much  more,  than  gods, 
but  by  the  belief,  prevalent  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
among  the  best-informed  and  most  religious  of  men,  that  the 
gods,  having  notoriously  a  great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands, 
and  very  little  business  wherewith  to  occupy  it,  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  an  opportunity  comes  in  their  way  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  suffering  humanity ;  and  that  if  their  readiness  to  fly  on 
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all  occasions  to  the  resoue,  especially  when  it  happens  that  it  is 
noble  blood  or  the  female  sex  which  is  in  peril,  has  not  yet  won  for 
them  a  renown  quite  equal  to  that  of  Orlando  or  Don  Quixote,  it 
can  only  be  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  reasons — either  because 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  knight-errantry  deserving 
the  name  among  those  who  on  the  one  hand  run  no  personal  risk, 
and  on  the  other  hand  are  in  all  cases  perfectly  sure  of  success, 
or  because  there  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  they,  being  the 
supreme  directors  and  arbiters  of  human  affairs,  are  themselves 
the  real  ultimate  causes  of  the  very  evils  which  so  often  and  so 
loudly  call  for  their  special  intervention. 

But  while  I  agree  with  Heyne  that  luctantem  expresses 
the  struggling  of  the  soul  to  get  away  ("elabi")  from  the  body 
[compare  Aen.  11.  829  (of  the  dying  Camilla) : 

.    .     .  "turn  frigida  toto 
pauUatim  txsolvit  se  eorpore." 

Sil.  10.  577  (of  the  soul  of  Paullus) : 

.     .    •  "repena  orepitantibua  undique  flanimis 
aethereas  anima  exsitltans  evasit  in  auras." 

Ovid,  Met.  U.  U2$ : 

"protinufl  Hylonome  morientes  excipit  artus, 
impositaquo  manu  vulnus  f  o vet ;  oraque  ad  ora 
admovet,  atque  aniinae  fugiettti  obsistero  tentat." 

And— almost  the  very  counterpart  of  our  text — ibid.  11.  787  (of 
Aesaous) : 

"  indignatnr  amans  invitum  vivere  cogi, 
obstarique  animae  misera  do  sedo  volenti 
ezire"J , 

yet  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  him  that  nexos  artus  ex- 
presses the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  or  that  the 
sentenoe  is  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were  :  resolveret  animam 
luctantem  et  nexam  artubus.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  all 
mention  of  the  soul  is  confined  to  the  words  luctantem  animam, 
that  the  connexion  spoken  of  in  the  word  nexus  is  the  connexion 
not  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  but  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
each  other,  the  compagesof  the  body,  and  that  the  structure 
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is :  LtJCTANTEM  animam  dimitteret,  viz.,  resolvendo  neXos  arIus, 
i.  e.y  artus  nexos  inter  se,  compagem  corporis.  Nexos  artts  is 
thus,  precisely,  the  avvSeapa  /ucXeoiv,  and  resolveret  precisely 
the  XtXvfiai  of  Eurip.  Hipp.  200  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

~   with  which  compare  vv.  791-2  of  the  same  play : 

.     .     .  ovk  oiati  ns  a+upiHtttov 
ffitiripov,  «  toJ'  afifia  Kviropcv  Scftyf; 

where  we  have  in  Xvooptv  the  same  resolveret,  and  in  a/u/ua 
the  same  nexos,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  soul, 
and  with  reference  exclusively  to  the  compages  of  the  body. 
See  also  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  U12  : 

• 

'l  umputat  ille  pedes ;  humerum  qiuttit  ille  solutis 
ttexibu*." 

Of  course  the  "nexi  artus'*  being  resolved,  the  compagination 
of  the  body  dissolved,  the  soul  is  set  free,  this  compagination  of 
the  body  being  the  hindrance  which  the  soul  has  to  overcome, 
the  hindrance  against  which  the  soul  luctatur. 

Luctantem. — In  this  notion  of  the  "luotans  anima"  there 
is  a  confusion  which  has  never  been  perfectly  oleared  up.  Is 
the  body  regarded  as  a  prison  out  of  which  the  soul  endeavours 
to  force  its  way,  or  as  a  jaiier  resisting  its  passage  and  binding 
it  with  fetters,  or  is  the  body  both  prison  and  jailer  P  Thetfe  is 
no  good  poetry  without  precise  notions,  and  in  this  instance  I 
fear  the  notion  is  far  from  precise.  That  the  body  is  regarded 
as  a  prison  seems  to  be  shown  by  Prudentius's  manifestly  imi- 
tated account  of  the  death  of  the  martyr  Cassianus,  Peristeph. 
9.  87  : 

"tandem  luctantis  miseratus  ab  aetherc  Christus 
iubet  rcsolvi  pectoris  ligam'ma. 
difficileeque  moras  animae  ac  retinacula  vitae 
relaxat,  artas  et  latebras  expedit" 

where  "  artas  latebras "  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  variety  of 
expression  for  prison.  In  conformity  with  this  view  of  our 
author's  picture,  viz.,  that  it  is  that  of  the  soul  struggling  vio- 
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lently  to  get  out  of  prison,  we  find  the  body  expressly  figured  as 
the  prison  of  the  soul  not  only  by  Prudentius  and  the  Plato- 
nic school  generally  [&r.grr.  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat  5.13:  "spiritus 
inclwi,  et  in  exitum  nitentis  luctatio."  Cio.  Somn.  8cip.:  "  'Immo 
vero,' "  inquit,  "'ii  vivunt  qui  ex  oorporum  vinculis,  tanquam 
e  carcere  evolaverunt;  vestra  vero  quae  dicitur  vita  mors  est/  " 
Ibid. :  " '  Non  est  ita,'  inquit  ille ;  '  nisi  Deus  is,  cuius  hoo  tern- 
plum  est  omne  quod  oonspiois,  istis  te  corporis  custodm  liberaverit 
hue  tibi  aditus  patere  non  potest.' "     Ovid,  Met  11.  787 : 

"  indignatur  amans,  invitum  vivere  cogi, 
obstarique  animae  miBerai  de  sede  volenti 
exire"] 

but  by  Virgil  himself  in  particular,  6.  733  : 

.     .     .     "  neque  auras 
dispiciunt,  clausae  tenebris  et  ear  cere  caeco ; " 

and  we  further  find  the  identical  term  luctari  applied  to  the 
struggles  of  the  winds  to  get  out  of  their  prison,  1 .  56  : 

.     .     .  "hie  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
luetantet  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
imperio  premit  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat." 

On  the  other  hand,  Ammian,  in  his  fine  Miltonic  aocount  of  the 
death  of  Valentinian,  compares  the  expiring  convulsions  of  that 
emperor  to  the  sparring  of  a  pugilist,  30.  6  :  "  dioereque  "oonatus 
aliqua  vel  mandare,  ut  singultus  ilia  crebrius  pulsans,  stridorque 
dentium  et  brachiorum  motus  velut  caestibus  dimicantium  indicabat, 
iam  superatus  liventibusque  maculis  interfusus,  animam  diu 
colluctatam  efflavit,"  where  "  brachiorum  motus  velut  caestibus 
dimicantium,"  and  "superatus"  unmistakeably  indicate  the 
struggle  of  two  contending  persons;  and  where,  curiously 
enough,  the  body,  necessarily  the  conquered  person  ("  supera- 
tus")— for  it  is  the  body  which  is  always  conquered  in  the 
struggle  of  death,  and  the  soul  which  conquers — is  identified 
with  the  man  Valentinian,  as  if  no  teaching,  no  doctrine,  could 
stifle  the  human  sentiment,  that  it  is  to  the  flesh  the  indivi- 
duality belongs,  that  it  is  the  flesh  which  is  the  man,  the  indivi- 
dual.   Compare  also  the  same  author,  21.  15  :  "  Deinde  anhelitu 
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iam  pulsatus  [Constantius]  letali  oontieuit ;  diuque  com  anima 
colhictatus  iam  discessura,  abiit  e  vita/'  where  we  have  the  man, 
the  individual,  contending  with  his  own  soul ;  in  other  words, 
where  we  have  the  flesh  constituting  the  man,  and  the  soul  re* 
presented  (acoording  to  the  usual  custom  by  persons  much  better 
than  Ammian)  as  something  extraneous  lodging  in  the  man. 
See  also  Sil.  6.  124  (ed.  Eup.) : 

.    .    .  "tuns  ille  parens  decora  alta  pararit 
restando  advevsis,  nee  virtutem  exuit  ullam 
ante  reluctantes  liquit  quam  spiritut  artus" 

The  spasms,  or  irregular  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs  of 
the  dying  person,  very  naturally  suggested  to  the  ancients,  un- 
instructed  as  they  were  in  physiology,  and  still  suggest  to 
similarly  uninstructed  persons  at  the  present  day,  the  notion  of 
a  struggle;  and,  according  to  the  information  and  state  of  feeling 
of  the  observer,  this  struggle  was  simply  regarded  as  the  struggle 
of  something  alive  inside,  which  was  striving  to  get  out,  just  as 
the  ebullition  of  water  suggested  to  the  South  Sea  islanders,  on 
Captain  Cook's  first  visit,  the  notion  of  something  alive  and 
stirring  under  the  water ;  or  it  was  regarded  as  the  struggle  of 
two  principles  with  each  other,  these  antagonist  principles  being 
sometimes  body  and  soul,  as  Sil.  6. 124,  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
life  and  death,  as  Goethe,  Ooetz  von  Berlichingeny  act  5 ;  "  Ich 
sterbe,  sterbe,  und  kann  nicht  ersterben ;  und  in  dem  f  iirchter- 
lichen  streit  des  Icbens  und  todes  sind  die  qualen  der  holle ; "  some- 
times of  Nature  and  Death,  as  Shirley,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
act  5,  so.  3 :  '* 

"  death  I  hare  caught :  his  shaft  is  in  my  heart ; 
it  tugs  with  nature.    When  shall  I  get  free  ?" 

The  contest  of  life  with  death,  whether  regarded  as  a  struggle  - 
to  get  out  of  prison,  or  out  of  the  clutches  of  an  adversary  who 
holds  it  fast,  always,  at  least  in  the  view  of  the  pagan,  resulted; 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  victory  of  life.  Life  got  out  of  prison, 
out  of  the  hands  which  confined  it,  and  went  elsewhere,  as  Sil. 
10.  577 : 

' '  aethereas  anima  exultant  erasit  in  auras/1 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Christian.     The  Christian 
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saw  indeed  in  the  death  of  the  individual  the  same  struggle 
between  the  same  two  principles,  ending  in  the  same  separation  ; 
but  he  did  not,  when  he  was  consistent  with  himself,  and  not 
led  away  like  Prudentius  and  some  others  by  the  inveterate 
pagan  habit,  regard  this  separation  in  the  light  of  a  victory  of 
the  life  or  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  with  him  the  victory 
of  the  flesh,  of  death,  of  the  grave,  over  the  discomfited  and  de- 
feated spirit.  This  victory,  however,  was  not  to  be  final.  There 
was  to  be  another  contest  between  the  same  two  principles,  in 
which  the  victory  was  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  spirit.  This  con- 
test was  the  resurrection.  See  Heures  de  Nantes,  "  prose  qu'on 
chante  &  la  messe  avant  1'  Ivangile  pour  la  semaine  de  Piques ; " 
"Mors  et  vita  duello  conflizere  mirando,  dux  vitae  mortuus 
regnat  vivus."  D.  Ambros.  Hymn.  Pasch.  ad  Mat.  (Grimm, 
Hymn.  Vet.  JEccles.)  : 

"  ille  qui  clauaue  lapide 
cuatoditur  sub  milite 
triumphans  pompa  nobili 
victor  surgit  de  funere." 

Id.  Hymn.  20,  in  die  sanoto  Paschae  oanendus  (Grimm,  ubi 
supra) : 

"hamum  sibi  mors  devoret, 
suisque  ae  nodis  liget, 
moriatur  vita  omnium, 
resurgat  vita  omnium. 

cum  mora  per  omnes  transeat 
omnes  resurgant  mortui, 
conaumpta  mors  ictu  suo 
periase  se  solam  gemat." 

The  two  oontests  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  1  Ep.  ad  Corinth. 
15.  5&  :  KareiroOr}  o  Oavaroq  tig  vikoq.  Uov  gov,  Oavare,  to  Ktv- 
rpov  ;  iron  gov,  aSiy,  to  vmcoc  ;  Both  contests  seem  to  have  been 
equally  unknown  to  Homer,  whose  soul  perishing  from  the  body, 
Od.  15.  852 : 

...     An  V  cv^crox  oxci 

is  no  more  than  an  equivalent  for  body  losing  its  vitality,  i.  e. 
ceasing  to  lire. 
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Nec  fato  mbrita  nec  morte. — Neither  by  a  natural  death 
i.e.,  death  in  the  natural  course  of  events  (compare  Plin.  Epist. 
1. 12 :  "  Decessit  Corellius  Rufus ;  et  quidem  Bponte,  quod  do- 
lorem  meum  exulcerat :  est  enim  luctuosissimum  genus  mortiB, 
quae  non  ex  natura  neofatalis  videtur."  Justin.  9.  8:  "Ha- 
buit  et  alios  multos  ex  variis  matrimoniis  rfcgio  more  susceptos, 
qui  partim/flfo,  partim  ferro  periere."  Id.  2.  2 :  "  Neque  plus 
hominum  ferrum  et  anna  quam  naturalis  fatorum  conditio  rape- 
ret."  Tacit.  Ann.  2.  71  (words  of  the  dying  Germanious) :  "  Si 
fato  ooncederem,  iustus  mihi  dolor  etiam' ad  versus  deos  esset, 
quod  me  parentibus,  liberis,  patriae,  intra  iuventam  praematuro 
exitu  raperent.  Nunc  soelere  Pisonis  et  Plancinae  interceptus 
ultimas  preces  pectoribus  vestris  relinquo."  Ibid.  1. 3 :  "  L.  Cae- 
sarem  euntem  ad  Hispanienses  exercitus,  Caium  remeantem 
Armenia,  et  vulnere  invalidum,  mors  fato  propera  vel  novercae 
Liviae  dolus  abstulit."  Ibid.  11.  2 :  "  Ipsa  [Messalina]  ad  per- 
niciem  Poppaeae  festinat,  subditis  qui  terrore  carceris  ad  volun- 
tariam  mortem  propellerent ;  adeo  ignaro  Caesare  ut  pauoos  post 
dies  epulantem  apud  se  maritum  eius  Scipionem  percunctaretur, 
cur  sine  uxore  discubuisset,  atque  ille,  functam/arfo,  responderet." 
Ibid.  2.  U2 :  "  Fessus  senio  [Archelaus]  et  quia  regibus  aequa, 
nedum  infima,  insolita  sunt,  finem  vitae,  sponte  tmfato,  imple- 
vit."    Lactantius'  "  Rosa"  [Sympos.  US)  • 

"  0  felix,  Umgo  si  po&sem  vivere/afo"), 

not*  by  a  merited  or  earned  death,  i.  e.  death  brought  upon  her 
by  some  act  of  her  own,  either  in  mere  consequence  or  as  a 
punishment  {compare  A  en.  11.  8U8 : 

"nam  quicunque  tuum  violavit  vulnere  corpus 
morte  luet  merita" 

Ovid,  Font.  3.  705  : 

"  at  quicunque  nofas  ausi,  prohibente  doorum 
numine,  polluerant  pontificale  .caput, 
morte  iacent  merita." 

Tacit.  HM.  1.21 :  "  Mortem  omnibus  ex  natura  aequalem,  obli- 
vionc  apud  posteros  vel  gloria  distingui.    Ac,  si  nocentem  inno- 
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oentemque  idem  exitus  maneat,  aorioris  viri  esse  merito  perire. 
Aen.  2.1*88: 

.     .     .     "  et  A  fata  fuissent 
ut  caderem,  meruUse  manu"). 

See  Eem.  on  2.  738. 

Fato,  as  above  remarked,  not  by  fate  (death  by  violence  being 
equally  fated),  but  by  nature,  the  natural  life  of  a  man  being 
called  by  the  Romans  his  f atum  or  fata.  So,  in  addition  to 
the  examples  before  quoted,  12.  395 :  "ut  depositi  proferret/flta 
parentis"  [to  lengthen  the  life  of  his  despaired-of  parent].  11. 
160 :  "  vivendo  vici  mea/atew  [passed  the  limits  of  my  natural 
life].  Tacit.  Ann.  1U.  62 :  "Turn  in  Sardiniam  pellitur,  ubi 
non  inops  exsilium  toleravit,  et/ato  obiit "  [died  a  natural  death]. 
Ovid,  Heroid.  1. 1.  101  : 

"  di  precor  hoc  iubeant,  ut  euntibus  online  fatis, 
ille  meoe  oculos  coniprimat,  ille  tuos." 

Anything  which  breaks  this  J atum  or  natural  course  and  order 
of  things,  this  fiopvifiov  (Eurip.  Alcest.  960,  Admetus  speaking : 

§y»  8*,  ov  ov  XPV  (Vy  vapfis  to  fiopfftfiov, 
Xvwpov  8<o{m  fiurroVf  apri  fiavOavuv), 

was  said  by  the  Greeks  to  be  vircp  fiopov,  as  Horn.  Od.  I.  38 : 

<r<fn)<nr  araffBa\iri<rty  vwtp  fiopov  a\y*  «xov<Tiy- 
ws  km  vw  KvytffBos  vwep  fiopov,  ArpiiHad 
yrifi*  aXoxov  fivrjtrrriv,  rov  8*  cjrrayc  voovriffmnra, 

Cffaf  OUXW  O\l0pOV'    «T«  TpO  Ok  flTO/XtV  TJUCIS, 

than  which  lines  there  can  be  no  better  commentary  on  the  nec 
fato  (virtp  fiopov)  of  our  text.  It  may  possibly  be  supereroga- 
tion to  remind  the  reader  of  the  first  transgression,  the  first  great 
virtp  fiopov  (nec  fato)  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  world,  and 
how  well  the  sad  words  of  Jupiter, 

<T<pij<riy  arracrQa\it](Tiv  vwcp  fiopov  a\yc  *xov(TLVy 

might  serve  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  fall  of  man,  no  small 
item  in  the  induction  that  there  never  was  but  one  religion  in 
the  world,  that  all  creeds,  however  diverse  in  name  and  form, 
are  at  bottom  and  substantially  the  same. 
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Fatum  is  used  for  death  generally,  i.  e.9  as  a  mere  equiva- 
lent for  mors,  by  Lucan,  7.  129  : 

•    .    .  "  multorum  pallor  in  ore 
mortis  venturae,  faciesque  simillima  fato" 

Misera  ante  diem  answers  to  nec  fato,  not  by  a  natural 
death,  but  before  her  time ;  subito  accensa  furore  answers  to 
merita  nec  morte,  not  by  the  hand  of  another  and  in  consequence 
of  her  previous  conduct,  but  voluntarily  and  by  her  oxen  hand,  in  a 
fit  of  fury. 

NONDUM  ILLI  FLAVIJM  .  .  .  DEXTRA  CRINEM  SECAT. — Com- 
pare Eurip.  Alcest.  76  (Thanatos  speaking) : 

upos  yap  ovtos  raw  Kara  x^ovos  Qtav, 
or#w  rob"  «7X0J  *paros  ayvtfftt  rpixa. 

Verses  quoted  by  Meursius,  torn.  5,  col.  987  : 

.     .    .     "eheu!  in  videt  omnibus 
mors  atra,  nec  scit  parcere  cuipiara. 
non  nemini,  ut  suadet  libido, 
crine  caput  spolians  decorum/' 

Stat.  Silv.  2. 1.  U6  : 

.    .     .     "  iam  frigentia  lumina  torpent, 
iam  complexa  manu  erinem  tenet  in/era  Iuno," 

Etymol.  Magn.  in  voc.  aTrtoxoAu/u/ucvoc  •  KoXXvc  yap  n  0pi£  n  twt 
row  okoov  nv  ttyvXarrov  aicovptVTOv,  0to£?  avariOt  vrtq.  Also 
Himerius's  beautiful  allusion  to  this  precious  lock  of  hair,  and 
its  fatal  shearing  (on  the  death  of  his  son,  Orat.  23.  7) :  Tic  <**■*- 
K«p€  Satfitov  Tnq  6/itjc  *<mag  top  \pv<rovv  (iooTpvxov,  where 
Wernsdorf  observes :  "  Similiter  loquitur  Demades  Ehetor,  p. 
180:  Aireicttpt  tt)v  atcjuinv  rtjc  Siraprijc  o  Gi?j3cuoc,"  and  adds  other 
instances  of  a  similar  form  of  expression.  It  is  this  usage  which 
is  continued  in  the  consecration  of  the  lioman  Catholic  nun. 
The  nun's  hair  is  cut  off,  to  signify  that  she  is  [devoted  to  Dis] 
dead  to  the  world.  See  Chateaubriand's  Bene :  "  On  me  place 
a  cot6  du  pr£tre  pour  lui  presenter  les  ciseaux  .  .  .  Sa  superbe 
chevelure  tombe  de  toutes  parts  sous  le  fer  sacr£  .  .  .  Cependant 
Amelie  n'avait  point  encore  prononce  ses  voexs,  etpour  tnourir 
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au  monde  il  fallait  qu'elle  passat  a  travers  le  tombeaft.  Ma  soeur 
se  couche  sur  le  marbre ;  on  £tend  but  elle  un  drap  mortuaire ; 
quatre  flambeaux  en  marquent  les  quatre  coins.  Le  prfitre, 
l'etole  au  cou,  le  livre  a  la  main,  commence  l'offioe  des  morts ; 
de  jeunes  vierges  le  continuent,"  &o. 

Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  orco. — No  doubt  referring 
to  the  right  of  Orous  to  every  living  thing.  Compare  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  7  (quoting  the  oracle  given  to  the  Pelasgi  at  Dodona) : 

.     .     .     Sdtanjr  ci»r«/i^arc  totfko, 
km  Kt<f>a\as  A8tj,  kcu  t»  varpi  irc/iircTC  ifNtra. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  frequently  this  term  (caput) 
occurs  in  close  juxtaposition  with  death.  See  11.  830 :  "  captum 
leto  posuit  caput"    9.  495 : 

.     .    .     "tuoque 
in  visum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo." 

5.  815  :  "  unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput"    4.  640 : 

"  Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  permittere  flammae." 

Lucret.  3.  1052  : 

"  denique  Democritum  postquam  matura  vetustas 
admonuit  memdres  motus  languescere  mentis, 
sponte  sua  leto  caput  obvius  obtulit  ipse." 


Iris  croceis,  &o.,  . .  .  colores  (w.  700,  701). — The  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  rainbow,  dewiness  and  a  thousand 
various  hues,  are  transferred  to  the  person  of  the  goddess  of  the 
rainbow,  and  especially  to  her  wings,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  river  Tiber,  age  and  reeds,  are 
transferred  to  the  person  of  the  god  Tiberinus,  8.  32-34.  From 
vv.  700-1,  Schiller  (see  the  magnificent  conclusion  of  his  play 
of  Lie  Jungfrau  von  OrUans)  perhaps  drew  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  at  the  moment  of  Joan  d' Arc's 
death. 

.  Mille  trahens  varios  adverso  sole  colores. — Iris  is  re- 
presented by  Statius,  Theb.  10.  80f  as  taking  her  bow  with  her : 


•    •    •     "suamque 


orbibus  aecingi  solitis  iubet  Irin,  et  omne 
mandat  opus;" 
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and  by  Virgil  himself,  5.  609,  as  descending  from  heaven,  and 
5.  658,  as  asoending  to  heaven,  along  her  bow.  The  goddess  is 
depicted  as  rainbowed,  or  presenting  the  colours  of  her  bow,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  serpent  at  the  tomb  of  Anchises  is  described, 
5.  87,  as  presenting  the  same  colours : 

"  caerulcae  cui  tcrga  notao,  maculoeus  et  auro 
squamam  incendebat  f  ulgor,  seu  nubibus  arena 
mille  iacit  varios  ad  verso  sole  colores." 

Compare  Stat.  Theb.  2.  136  (of  Aurora) :  "  multumque  sequent! 
sole  rubens." 

Teque  isto  corpore  solvo. — Correlative  to  verse  695,  the 
ego  understood  corresponding  to  the  quae  of  that  verse,  the  tb 

to  the  LUCTANTEM  AKIMAM,  the  ISTO  CORPOHK  to  the  NEXOS  ARTUS, 

and  the  solvo  to  resolveret. 


Reader,  in  whose  breast  may  perhaps  yet  linger  some  spark  of 
that  mens  at  one  and  the  same  time  dmtiior  and  humanior,  which 
the  combined  bands  of  utilitarianism  and  puritanism  are  fast 
sweeping  from  the  face  of  this  fair  world,  I  would  ask  thee  ere 
thou  takest  leave  of  the  "infelix  Phoenissa,"  what  thinkest  thouP 
Does  it  repent  thee  of  the  hour  thou  hast  spent  with  herP  of  the 
tear  thou  hast  perhaps  shed  over  her  P  Does  it  regret  thee,  as  it 
did  St.  Augustine  (see  his  Confessions),  of  so  much  of  thy  life 
lost  to  the  exact  sciences,  to  active  occupation,  even  to  thy  re- 
ligion P  or  dost  thou  dare  to  feel  that  the  exercise  of  thine 
intellectual  faculties  in  the  ennobling,  exalting,  purifying  con- 
templation of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pathetic,  whether 
in  the  poetical,  philosophical,  or  manuplastic  creations  of  the 
master  spirits  of  mankind,  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  the  nature  of 
sin  P  Thou  hesitatest,  nor  do  I  wonder ;  for  I  too  have  felt  the 
tyranny  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  withering  oppression  of 
the  majority.  Go  then,  and  close  thine  ears  against  the  music 
of  sweet  sounds,  thine  eyes  against  the  gracious  forms  of  the 
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painter's  pencil  and  the  sculptor's  chisel ;  thine  heart  and  under- 
standing against  the  rushing  numbers  of  the  poet,  the  persua- 
sion of  the  orator,  the  irresistible  reason  of  the  philosopher ;  but 
first  hear  that  same  St.  Augustine,  him  who  calls  himself  crimi- 
nal because  he  had  read  and  studied  and  wept  over  these  heathen 
loves  of  Dido  and  Aeneas ;  learn  from  his  own  lips  what  it  was 
that  rescued  him  out  of  the  "  Tartarus  libidinis  et  concupiscen- 
tiae  ;"  what  it  was  that  first  turned  the  great  luminary  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  the  one  living  and  only  true  God.  What 
was  it  P  The  narration  of  an  evangelist  P  the  discourse,  or  the 
letter,  or  the  visit,  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  missionary,  or 
apostle  P  the  testimony  of  a  miracle  or  a  martyrdom  P  No  such 
thing ;  but  the  philosophical  tract  of  the  prose  Virgil  of  Eome, 
the  pagan  Cicero's  pagan  Hortensius :  "  Usitato  iam  discendi 
ordine  [in  the  usual  course  of  classical  studies]  perveneram  in 
librum  quondam  cuiusdam  Ciceronis,  cuius  linguam  fere  omnes 
mirantur,  pectus  non  ita.  Sed  liber  ille  ipsius  exhortationem 
continet  ad  philosophiam,  et  vocatur  Hortetmm.  Ille  vero  liber 
mutavit  affectum  meum  et  ad  teipsum,  Domine,  mutavit  preces 
meas,  et  vota  ao  desideria  mea  fecit  alia.  Yiluit  miM  repente 
omnia  vana  spes,  et  immortalitatem  sapientiae  ooncupiscebam 
aestu  cordis  incredibili,  et  surgere  coeperam  ut  ad  te  redirem . . . 
Quomodo  ardebam,  Deus  meus,  quomodo  ardebam  revolare  a 
terrenis  ad  te ;  et  nesciebam  quid  ageres  mecum,"  &c.  (St.  Au- 
gustin.  Con/ess.  3. 1-7).  Go  now,  reader,  and  with  a  rich  and 
noble  lord  (rich  and  noble  still,  for  riches  and  nobility  are  not 
the  treasures  whioh  utilitarianism  and  puritanism  throw  away) 
fling  thy  classical  library  into  the  lake.  See  Kern,  on  "neo 
sopor  illud  erat,"  3.  173. 
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